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ABSTRACT  - . 

Pursuant  to  the  Native  land  claims  within  Alaska, 
this  compilation  of  background  data  and  interpretive  materials 
relevant  to  a fair,  resolution  of  the  AlaskailNative  problem  seeks  to 
record  data  and  information  on  the  Native  peoples the  land  and 
/re)sg^rCes;‘'of r£l:askaS;|l^  the  people  in  the  past  -and:.::;..; 

present; Bland  ownerships  and  future  needs  Of  ^he  Native  peoples,  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  theFederalGovernment.The  documentcontains9 
chapters;  "Alaska  Natives  Today:  An  Overview";;  (Population 
Distribution  and  Growth,  Variety  and Similarity^ Jobs  and  Earned 
Income,  Public  and  General  Assistance^  Education,  Health,  Native 
Organizations,  Federal  Spending  and  Alaska  Natives) ; "Village  Alaska" 
(General-. Characteristics,  Economy,  of.  Village... Alaska,  Education  and 
Training^  Housing  and  Facilities,  ^Health  Status,  Future  of  Villages 
and  .Governmental . Policy) ; "Land  S Ethnic  Relationships"  (The  ^and. 
Regional  Analysis;  Regional  Character ization  and  Ethnic 

"Natural /Resources"  (Significance,  surf adb  Resources  C wildlife, 

forests^  fisheries;; and  recreation ] ^Subsurface 
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Dear  Senator  Jackson: 


It is irT^wpleasure  to  submi t on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
and  a tssmembersragencies  our report  on  Native  land  icl^ims ya;This^^ 

'.y- ' ' ir ie 'pp^ ed eS; jpion s"e':  to  your  request  of  March:  8 , 1 968, 
foracompilationofbackground  data  and  interpreti vematerials 
reTevantrtd;  at  fair  and  intelligent  resolution rof  the  -'Alaska' ''Native, 
problem.  -^-V-  \:V- 


Our  effort  has  been  to  record  all  relevant,  available  data  and 
information  on  the  Native  peoples,  the  land  and  resources  of  Alaska, 
the  uses  which  these  people  have  made  of  them  in, the  past,  their 
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ALASKA  NATIVES  I ODAY  = AN 


A great  contrast  exists  today  between  the ; high 
moderate  standard  of  living,  and  existence  of  reasonable  opportunity 
of  most  A1 askans  and  the  appallingly  low  income  and  standard  of  living; 
and  the  vi rtual  absence  of  opportunity  for  most  Eskimos , Indi ans , and 
Aleuts  of  Alaska.  ;• ’ -*h •£! . -/>$$ 


and 
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About  four-fifths  of  the  more  than  one-quarter  million 
people  of  Alaska  are  not  Alaska  Natiyes r Most  of  them,  liying  in^on  ^ 
hear  urban  places , ■ lead  li  ves  very much  like  those  of  ,bthen;^erlcahsv 
They  are , by  and  Targe , regularly  empl oyed.  Most  families  earn  more 
ithan  $10,000  per  year^  though; a l few  earn^less  than  $^,Qpg>g 
alT  adults  have  completed  primary  education; and  the  median  educational 
level  is  more  than  12  years;  r • 
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based 


... springfrom  cul tures  very  di fferent  from  those  of  other  A1  askans  or 

other  Americans.  Most  of  them  live  in  widely  scattered  settlements 
across  the  half-million  square  miles  of  Alaska.  In  an  economy 
importantly  in  a pattern  of  life  of  subsistence  fishing  and  hunting , 

the  1 arge  .major! ty  of  these"  Alaskans  ; are^ unemployed; oronly  seasonal ly;  „ what,  character 

employed.  Though  some  few  of  the  fami 1 ies  have  i neomes  of  $5,000  or  ; illustrate  the. 

more -annually,  most- of  them  live  in  poverty. —And,- almost  seven -out  of--  - :—  -- - 
. ten  adults  have  less  than,  an.  elementary,  school,  education  (I960) . ...  How. 
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total  Native  p 
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and  other  factors,  they  are  more  often  victims  of  disease, 
1 i fe  span. is  much  shorter  than  that  of  other  A1 askans . 


and  thei r 
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Another  dimension  of  the  contrast  between  the  Native  and  non- 
' .Native  sector,;of  the  population  is  that  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
economi c'  advancement  among  most  Natives.  They. are  not  only  under- 
educated  for  the  modern  world, i bait  they  are  living  where  adequate  edu-  , 
cation  or  training  cannot  be  obtained,  where  there  are  few  jobs,  where 
little  or  no  economic  growth  is  taking  place,  and  whisre  little  growth 
is  forecast.  And  though  there  is_  some  evidence  of  geographic  mobility, 
they  have  tended  to  remain  in  areas  occupied  by  thei r parents . 

Most  Alaska  Natives  characterized  by  these  circumstances  are 
residents  of ’places  where;,  the  population  is  i^largaly:  of;  Native  origin-- 
they  are  village  Alaskans.  It  is  these  people  who  are  the  specific 

^|f|||u|bject  : 

While  these  people  are  the  specific  focus,  . a profile  of  the 
total  Native  populationofthestateisnecessarytoportraynotonly 
ly.  what.characteristicsapply..toAlaska-Nativesgenerally,butalsoto^  ; 

;to~ improve  the  circum- 
s,e£llement  of^theijirMiand 
befdrelGon-;; 
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POPULATION  DISTRIBUTION  AND  GROWTH 


Newest  estimates  put  the  number  of  Eskimos,  Indians,  and 
Aleuts  residi ng  in  A1  aska  at  about  53,000  people* .1; Except  for  about 
1,000  Indians  on  two  small  reservations,  these  Natives  do  not  live  on 
reservations. 2 They  live  in  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  half- 
million  square  miles  of  the  state — an  area  greater  than  the  combined 
areas  of  the  19  most  eastern  states  of  the  Uni  ted  States . 


Though  some  migrations  of  Native  persons  from  their  origi nal 
habitats  has  occurred,  generalizations  about  the  regions  occupied  by 
each  of  the  major  groups  can  still  be  made.  On  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  of  Alas ka^  along;  the E Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean,  1 i ve 
f fthe  Eskimd^-Swho  make  up  sdmeWhatE ™ half  of  the  total  Native 

population. ^ In  southeastern,  interior,  and  southcentralAl aska  live 
' the  Indiaris  the  next larges flgroupo  southwestern 

r Alaskai  along  the  Alaska  Peninsdla  and  the  Aleutian  TOhain,  live  the 

: Aleut^^  fdf theftbfee;^  fRrincipAlfS^ 


fishes ef  p a t to  r ns  (111 us t f a tedl li n|  gu ro el s ^ . an u families 
who  haveimoved  to  urban  areas,  particularly  Anchorage  and  Fai rbanks.  Iff  ffff 
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have imgyed to  urbab#3feas^ f pahticyTa^^ 

If f ff 1 1 |f  E The  civil  ian  resident  po pul  a tioh  of : ten  cens us  distrii 

in  northern  fad  Alaslkaf  fsf  predomi  Pantl^ 

tratedfin  figure  in-these  districts  three^of  five:  persons  are  : 

Eskimo,  Indian,  or  Aleut;  in  the  rest  of  the  state. only, one  person  in 
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FIGURE  3 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ALASKA  NATIVES  BY  SIZE  OF  PLACE 
IN  PREDOMINANTLY  NATIVE  PLACES,  1967 


Total  Size 
of  Place 

No.  of 
Places 

Native 

Population 

Cumulative  Totals 
^ v.  No.  of  Native 

Places  Population 

. 25-99:^§!l; 

■ so^U 

2,839 -CXC: 

- : 50 

2 

,839 

100-199 

8,813'i'-'<V;; 

SK  114 

11 

,652 

200-299 

26  ' : 

• 5,735 

140  > 

17 

,387 

500-399 

15  ' viM 

' 4,357“ 

ixy--  1 55  - 

21 

,744 

400-499 

£#>':  12^  xv 

a.-..-'.':  4,807  S:,  L 

26 

,551 

500-599 

1 ,021  $>$$2 

169 

27 

,572 

600-699 

2%.M. 

1 ,113 

171 

28 

,685 

700-799 

171 

28 

,685 

800-899 

\ 825 

172 

29 

,510 

900-999 

172 

29 

,510 

1000-2499 

6 

CC  7,888. 

178 

37 

,398};'.  ? I..  ' , 

Source:  Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other  Places  Having  a Native 

Population  of  25  or  more , a report  prepared  by  the 
Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  i n 
Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,1967.^ 


More  than  70  percent  of  Alaska's  Natives  (about  37,000 
persons)  live  in  178  villages  or  towns  that  are  predominantly  Native — 
places  where  half  or.  more  of  the  residents  are  Natives.  None  of  these 
is  ah  urban  place.  Half  of-  these  places  have  a population  of  155 
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Migration  to  some  large  Native  places  is  also  occurring. 
Both  Kotzebue  and  Bethel  have  grown  to  nearly  1800  persons,  nearly 
tripling  their  1950  populations.  Barrow,  now  with  over  1800  persons, 
has  doubled  in  size  since  1950. 


Migration  of  Nati  ves  to  other  states;  goes  unrecorded,  but 
such  migration  appears  to  be  less  than  one  percent  annually.  In  the 
decade  .between  1950  and  1960,  the  total  natural -increase  (excess  of 
births  over  deaths)  was  12,645,  but  the  increase  indicated  by  the  1960 
census  was  only ;9.,197.  But  this  .apparent  out-migration  of  3,268  ;U-. 

Native  persons,  as  Dr.  George  W.  Rogers  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
■■.■^;v-'>P^i.nt$  out , is,  generally  assumejd^d;  be  an  overstatement.  He  suggests 
that  some  of  the  difference  between  1950  and  1960  may  be  accounted  to 
differencesinreportingstandardsyerrors,  or  the  change  in  census 
racial  classification  procedures.6  ;y 

The.number  of  Alaska  Natives  residing  in  other  states  or 
V nations, ^oday ;ls;  urMcnpwn;i^  Nearly  one  ^ Haida  claim- 

ants who  completed  informal  census  reports  between  1961  and  1964  were 
i n other  4tate$yop;^  de  Alaska  by 

EskimosorAthabascanlndianswouldli kelybe  much  less  than  thatof 
the  more  acculturated  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska. 7 

While  migration  to  urban vplaces  in  Alaska  and  to  other  states 
is  occurring,  villages  are  not  vanishing  from  the. scene  today  as  is 
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FIGURE  5 


NATIVE  SCHOOL  ENROLLEES,  URBAN  PLACES 


1956-57 

1966-67;  r ' •-•••  - 

Anchorage 

1 ,253  ; 

Fai rbanks 

328 

713  - ' 

Juneau 

393 

Ketchikan 

345 

629  7 

■ , : 

Kodiak  City 

>~:i 65 

: 250* 

Si  tka 

324;  V 

611  . 

' ■ - - ' ■-/  •'  . 

1,812 

- 4,137 

v:; ; v.  ■■  ■ ; • " 

*Estimated  . . 

■-  ' ■= 
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Source:  Alaska 

Department  of 

Education, 

•_  v /.7. 

Juneau 

Area  Office, 

Juneau, 

Alaska 
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»:v'piirihg  these  same  years  that  37  Native  placesi-lfell  from  the 
village  list,  25  villages  were  added.  Though  not  all  of  these  are 
villages--some  were  apparently  overlooked  in  the  decennial  census — 
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of  Natives  are  .younger  than.  35  years  of  age,  .(Figure, 6,)..  .The 


FIGURE  6 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
ALASKA ' S NATIVE  POPULATI ON 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX 
BASED  ON  THE  1960  CENSUS 
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.8778773 
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0 

.9 
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0 
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0 

.7 

65-69 

7133731: 

.2 

0 
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0 

.5777':' 
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■3.-  71 

.0 

0 

•W1 
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.4 

75  and  over 
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Mm 

0 

£61® 

1 0 

.67131 

- Median  age 

1^5216; 
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FIGURE  7 


CRUDE  RATE  OF:  NATURAL  INCREASE  ; ; 

ALASKA  NATIVE  POPULATION^  1960-66  ? y ./. 
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Though  the  crude  rate  of  natural  increase  remains  high.  It 
has  decl i ned  from  the  record  high  registered  i n 1 960  when  i t was  38.4 
per  thousand  (Figure  7).  The  decline  in  the  last  two  years  in  part 
may  be  attributable  to  family  planning. 14 


Estimates- of  the  future  size  of  Alaska's  Native  population 
made  by  Rogers  rangef from -60,900 *to  83,000  in  1980  and  from  77,000 
to  141,000  by  the  year  2000  K (See  Figure  8). 

Both  high  and  low  projections , Rogers  points  out,  "reflect 
differences  in  the  resulting  Native  population  reaction  to  the  total' - 
economic  settl ng  1 mp  1 i ed  in. the- low  and  high  population  estimates. "I5 
In  arriving  at  his  low  estimates,  he  assumes  a declining  annual  rate 
of  net  natural  increase  to  two  percent  and,  in  a setting  of  a generally 
stagnating  econonr^,-TmigratidnfQf:i;Nativesffrom  Alaska.' fJn  arriving  at 
his  high  estimate,  healsoassumesadecliningrateofnethatural 
increase  to  two  percentj-and  in  a setting  of  economic  growth,  migra- 
tion, of  Natives  to  places  within, Alaska  where  opportunities  exist. 
Important  to  understanding  the  estimates  is  Rogers'  explicit  recog- 
nition that  government  has^  the power ftp change. condi ti ons : 

Underlying  both  the  high  and  low  projections ;of  Native  popu-  ^ 

lation.was  the.  very  basic  assumption  that  trends  would  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  intervention  of  purposeful  and 
effective  public  programs  to  achieve  an  increase  in  practice 
of  birth  control  and  family  planning, f vocation  training  in 
fiff? 9) : ImiSmBiimm :d|^|titta|i edfiifiMahdMtimelyfdy 

emerging  employment  situation,  education  and  assistance  for 
relocation  and  change  in  basic  ways  of  living.  Such  programs 


^ wft h these  'broad fgbjedfiyes  are  already  in  existence  or  in  . 

the  planning  stages  and  wi 11  be  expanded  to  the  end  that  the 
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VARIETY  AND  SIMILARITY 
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Alaska  Natives  are,  of  course,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
\laska.  While  they  have  special  status  under  federal  law  as  ab- 
inal  people  of  Alaska,  they  are  not  wards  of  government.  Natives 
, hold  pol i ti cal  office , serve  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Uni  ted 
is pay  taxes i and  otherwise '-'accept  and  exerci se "the  rights  and 
^s  of  citizens . ;rr '-v.y;. * '■ 


iiSS 


As  in  other  ethnic  groups  of  the  citizenry,  there  is  not 
similarity  within  the  group  but  variety  as  well. 

Some  Alaska  Natives  are  very  much  like  white  Alaskans. 

|h  their  cultural  heritage  is  far  different  from  the  backgrounds 
>n-Native  Alaskans,  these  Natives — in  their  style  of  dress  and 
■rn  of  living,  jobs  and  wants  and  aspi rati ons — are  not  di st i ngui sh- 
Other  Alaska  Natives , depending  upon  among  other  things,  whether 
are  Eskimos , I ndi ansy  or  A1 euts , where  they  1 i ve  and  what  thei r 
are,  are  culturally  different.;  Most  of  these  people  are  residents 
edominantly  Native  places . Between  those  who.  are  very  much  like 
■ A1 askans  i n thei r styl e of  life  and  those  very  uni i ke  other 
:ans,there,arelargenumbersofpersonsWhoareatvaryingstages 
Iture  change.  And,  among  Alaska  Natives  today,  there  is  varying 

ideirteeSUpori^£rid3^tf£ftatep£T^oijilx^ 
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ms  AND  earned;  income 


Among  Alaska  Nat i ves  general!  y,  more  persons  are ' unettip]  oyed 
or  are  seasonally  employed  than  havepermanent  jobs.  More  than  half 
of  the  work  force  is  jobless  most  oftheyear;forthem,  food  gathering 
activities  provide  basic  subsistence.  Only  one-four th  of  the  work 
force  has  continuing  employment. 


The  Alaska  Native  work  force,  urban  and  rural,  is  estimated 
to  be  composed  of  16,000  to  17,000  persons.  Others  in  the  population 
are  under  16,  away  at  school  * old  or  disabled,  or  have  dependent 
children  for  whom  no  child  care  exists . Of  the: work. force,  50  to  60: 
percent  are  jobless  in  March  and  September » accordi ng  to  recent  semi - 
annual  reports  compil ed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indi an  Affai rs  . At  these 
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state  may  drop  to  20  or  25  percent. 


In  urban  areas.  Natives  work  at  a variety  of  permanent  and 
temporary  jobs.  Some  few  are  self-employed,  but  the  larger  number  I 

are  employees. • ; While-some  are  carpenters,  el ectricians , and  equipment  . I 

operators,  more  are  unskilled  workers  or  construction  laborers.  In 
1967  there  were  about  1400  Natives  who  were  permanent  or  temporary 
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e unemployed  In  urban  areas.  Native  unemployment  appears  to  be  higher 

than  half  than  among  non-Natives.  lacking  education  and  marketable  skills. 
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the  villager  is  not  usually  equipped  to  compete  in  the  job  market. 
Another  reason , accordi ng  to  the  president  of  the  A! aska  Federati on 
of  Natives,  is  that  "they 5 re  meek  when  they  come  out  of  the  village. 
If  somebody  tells  them  'no'  when  they  go  to  ask  for  a job,  they  are 
not  likely  to  come  back.  The  few  who  make  it — they're  good."^’ 
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Year-round  job's  in  most  villages  are  few.  Typically  the 
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possibly  school  cook  or  teacher  aide.  In  these  places,  other  adults 
gain  income  through  the  sale  of  furs,  fish,  or  arts  and  crafts;  find 
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food  staples,  and  for  tools  and  supplies  necessary  to  the  harvest  of 
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stations  or  Air  Force  installations  which  offer  a few  job  opportum-  

ties  to  villagers.  In  larger  Native  places  such  as. Bethel , Nome, 

Kotzebue,  or  Barrow,  there  are  a number  of  job  opportunities  like  *•'*“*' 
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Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska,  the  low  median 
income  of  Alaska  Natives  cited  understates  the  extent  of  poverty. 

Basic  commodities  cost  23  percent  more  in  Anchorage  than  in  Seattle 
i n 1 963 , and  up  to  74  percent  more  in  northern  vi  llages  - ?6  Expl i ci t 
acknowledgement  Of :the;hi:gher  prices  of  goods  and  services  in  Alaska 
may  be seen  in  the  25  percent  cOs t-of-1 i vi ng  all owance  added  to  the 
basic  pay  of  federal  employees  and  higher  minimum  incomes  allowed  bene- 
ficiaries of  federal  anti  poverty  programs. 


Recent  studies  i while  not  being:  all  -inclusive,  suggest  that 
the  poverty  implied  for  urban  and  rural  Natives  in  the  1960  census 
persists.  In  urban  Fai rbanks  in  1967,  "most  of  the  Indians.  are 

esseWextent."27  Ini:  J ' 
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Venetie  in  1967,  half  of  the  families  lived  on  incomes  below  $2,000 
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RIIBL I G -ASSISTANCE  AND  GENERAL  ASS  I STANCE 


Income  accrues  to  one  of  eleven  adult  Natives  under 
goricaT  assistance  programs  administered  by  the  state  of  Alaska.  small ler  number 

iiOStgire cent  twel  ve  months  ' average  (Y1  966-67)  shows  a total  of  and  Aid  to  the 

2. Native  recipients  of  welfare  funds. 30  Qn  the  average,  during  no  significant 

month  of  this  period:  Assistance.  0v 
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— 1,058  persons  (and  their  3,015  children)  received  who  are  Natives 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  totalling  $134,196,  or  Dependent  Childr 

about  $1 27  per  family;  Age  Assistance. 
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--983  persons  received  Old  Age  Assistance  totalling 
. $73,099,  or  about  $74  per  person; 

--222  persons  received  Aid  to  the  Disabled  totalling 
$17,710,  or  about  $80  per  person;  and 

--89  persons  received  Aid  to  the  Blind  totalling 
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There  are  today,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  9,  a somewhat 
smaller  number  of  Native  persons  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Chi 1 dren 
and  Aid  to  the: Blind  than  there  were  five  yea  There  has  been 

no  si  gni f i cant  change  in  the  - number  of  persons  recei vi  ng-;  Ol  d Age 
Assistance.  Over  the  same  period  of  time,  the  percentages  of  the 
total  popul ation  receivina  assistance  under  the  fi  nOwn  nmnvamc  '• 


Dependent  Children.  The  change  is  insignificant  in  the  case  of  01  d 
Ag^Assi stance.  No  program  of  Aid  to  the  Di sabl ed  existed  before 


FIGURE  9 

NATIVE  BENEFICIARIES.  IN  PROGRAMS  OF  PUBLIC  .ASSISTANCE, 

. '■  ' SELECTED.  DATES  1961-1967 

. Number  of  Recipients' Who  are  Natives 
Assistance  January  January  October  October  12-month  Average 

se  Program 1961 1963;  1 1964  . 1965  1966-67 
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Welfare  payments  also  go  to  needy^Natiyes  who  are  not  • 

for  categorical  programs  of  public  assistance  administered 

:ate . The&e  payments  (which  correspond;_to\general  relief  DURATI 
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)m  the  program. 33  - Amounts  of  general  assi  $;tance'"payments  vary  4 to  6 nionths 


About  three  of  four  of’ the -adul ts-  receiving^assistance  are 


d by.  the  Bureau,  as,. employable.  ■ For  most  of  them, - .relief 
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FIGURE  11 


GENERAL  assistance  expenditures 

BY  WINTER  AND. SUMMER  QUARTERS*  ^ 
FISCAL  YEARS  1957-1967 
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v v Seasonal  variati ons  in  general  assistance  expenditures  (shown 
i n Figure  11)  are  indicators  of  the  temporary  nature  of  most  as si  stance 
rendered,  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  Native  people  to  job  and  food- 
gathering opportuni ties --both  greatly  expanded  in  summer.  In  the 
winter  months,  of  1967  when,  expenditures  and  the ycaseload  were  highest, 
there. were  three,  and  , one-half  times  .as  many  recipients  who  were  classi- 
fied as  employable'  as  there  were  in  the  summer  months  of  1967  when 
expenditures  and  the  caseload  were  lowest.36 
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almost  ,30s;perceht;  of  the  Natives  receiving 
residents  of  urban  areas-^especi  ally 
: These  two  ci ti es  havj  ng  about  1 2 percent  of 
ati  on  accquplted,;fpr;  more  than  25  percent  of 
Bureau 1 s rdl ief ; prog ram>  With  a combined 
the  same  as  the  four  largest  Eskimo  towns  of 
than  three;  times  as;  many;  different  benefici ar- 
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In  fiscal  1967  there  were  nearly  one- third  moire  unduplicated 
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A COMPARISON  OF  NUMBERS  OF  GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE  BENEFICTArTES, "FISCAL  YEAR  1967 
Four  Largest  Non-Nati ve^ PI  aces  “ Four  Largest  Native  Places 
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EDUCATION 


Adult  Natives  today  are  likely  to  have  less  than  an  eighth 
education.  Of  the  nearly  25,000  non-white,  non-Negro  persons 
fou rteen  years  or  ol der  in  1 960--nearl y al 1 of  whom  were  Nati ves — , 

50  percent  had  completed  no  more  than  the  sixth  grade;  21  percent  had 
compl eted  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades;  another  14  percent  had  gone  to 
high  school , but  only  8 percent  had  completed  their  work;  and  2 percenl 
went  to  col legevbut^only  a smalTfraetign  of  1 percent  had  compl eted 
four  years  or  more. 


Low  though  these  levels  are  (especially  when  compared  with 
a white  Alaskan  median  in  1960  of  12.4) , they  portray  a grade level 
of  achievement  higher  than  is^suggested  by  test  scores.  Standard 
metropol i tan  tests  admi ni stered  in  1965  to  students  i n Bureau  of  Indi an 
Affairs  primary  schools  show  levels  of  performance  in  the  upper  primary 
grades  one  to  two  grade  levels  below  medians  established  nationally.  ° 
However,  a caution  is  in  order:  standardized  tests,  whil e :val uabi e in- 

dicators of  achievement  among  Native  peoples,  are  based  upon  backgrounds 
and  experiences  far  different  from  theirs,  so  comparisons  with  national 
norms  are  1 ess  meaningful  than  they  may  appear  to  be.  1 1 . 
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Educational  1 evels  are  rising  as  educational  opportunities 
increase.  No  statewide  survey  has  been  made  since  1960,  but  recent 
data  compil ed  for  anti poverty  programs  for  21  vil 1 ages  show  31  percent 
of  Alaska  .Natives  25  years,  bl  d or  older  who;  have  compl  eted  ^the  eighth 
grade  or^more  of  schoolf-contrasted  with  only  11  peirpent  statewide  , 

in  1960.dy  A further  indicator  of  trends  is  the  increasing  number  of 
Native; ^persons  enrol  l ed  i n sc hpols  iahdfecpurses;  abpyesthei  e 
1 evel . The  number  in  boarding  high  schools  has  nearly tri pi ed  since 
1 960 ; and  the  number .in  higher  education  and  vocational  trai ni ng  has 
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In  the  school  year  ending  mid-1967  there  were  1 8 „067  Native 
young  people  enrolled  in  schools  in  Alaska .^1  Nearly  two  of  three  were 
attending  school s i n vi 1 1 ages— pi  aces  whose  population  was  composed 
of  half  or  more  Natives.  There  were  6,207  enrolled  in  82  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  2,381  enrolled  in  48 
school s directly  operated  by  the  state.  Others  were  enrolled  in 
schools  operated  by  independent  school  districts,  private  or  denom- 
inational groups,  or  by  the  state  under  Johnson-0 *Mal ley  or  Fish 
and  Wildlife  funding. 

Even  with  gains  registered  as  the  result  of  expanding  educa- 
tional opportunities,  the  overall  educational  level  remains  low. 

For  most  Alaska  Natives,  the  problem  was  put  succinctly  in 
1965  by  the  now  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  when  he  pointed  out 
that  though  cultural  and  language  differences  and  residence  at  remote 
locations  had  contri butedjto  difficulties  faced  by  Native  people  to- 
day,  there  was  another  factor:  "They  are  suffering'1,  he  said, "from 
a program  of  education  that  is  too  Tittle  and  too  1 ate . “42 
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-ALASKA r NAT I ME  DEATHS*  CAUSED  BY  VIOLENCE 
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FIGURE  16 

INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES*  ALASKA  NAT.IVE  AND  WHITE, 

1950-1966 
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Sickness  and  Hospital ization 


Bronchopneumonia  was  the  leadlngrcause' *of  hospitalization 
among:  A1  aska  Natives  i n fi seal  year  1 966 The  582  pat i ents  admi tted 
consti tuted: almost  six  percent , of  the  total  admissions  of  the  year 1 


Admissions  for  the  ten  leading  causes  amounted  to  nearly 
one -fourth  of  all  admissions.  The  other  nine  leading  causes  in  de- 
scending rank  were  fractures,  otitis,  media  (infection  of  the  middle 
ear),  gastroenteritis,  and  col  i tis , (di seases  of  the  di gestive  system) 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  lacerations  * and  open  wounds,  hypertrophy  of 
- tonsils, and  adenoids,  lobar  pneumonia,  acute  brain  syndrome  associated  ; 


OF 


with  intoxication,  and  cellulitis  and  abscess  (infections  of  skin  and 
deeper  tissue) . 52 


Eg  As  may  be  seen„ in  Figure  1_7V pulmonary  tuberculosis  led  as 


^a'cause-of  hospitalization-in-terms  of^  i n-pati ent  days.  kH>-le-the  __ 
incidence  rate  for  tuberculosis:amdhg  Alaska  Natives  has  dacl ined 


Total  Admis. 
Admissions 


^Measured- by  rate  of  incidence  among  each  one  thousand. 
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FIGURE  17 


TEN : LEADING  CAUSES ■ OF  HOSPITAtIZATION 
OF  ALASKA  NATIVES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  ADMISSIONS , 
FISCAL-Y EAR  1966 A.  — - A ^ 


iulosi s;  led  as 
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i Figure  18) , 
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10,068  196,061 

AdmissionsforLeadingCauses  2,729  68,269 
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RATE  OF  I NGI DENCE*  ;:BY.  FOUR:  MAJOR  CAUSES 
OFHOSPITALTZATTONOFALASKA  NATIVE  ADULTS 
FISCAL  YEAR! 966 
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FIGURE  20 


RATE  OF  INC  I DENCE*  BY  ^OURiMA  JOR^CAUSES  /;; 
OF  HOSPITALIZATION:  OF  ALASKA  NATIVE: CHILDREN 
5 r : FISCAL  YEAR  1966  r 
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Nati ve  chi  1 dren  require  hospitalization  because  of  res pi ra- 
tory  diseases  more  often  than  for  any  other  single  category  of  health 
problem  (See  Figure  20);vg  In0fiscaffl966  the  rate  of  i nci  dence  per 
thousand  was  about  46.  Three  other 'majorfcausos  of  hospitalization 
among  children  by  rate  of  Incidence  were  accidents,  otitis  media,  and 
' . gastroenteri 

The  consequences  of r respi ratory  infection  and  otitis  media 
are  damaged  and  handicapped  children.  The  director  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  writes:  "Bronchiectasisi  a very  serious  type 

of  lung  damage,  is  seen  with  frequency  among  Alaska  Native  children. 

It  is  a rafity^mdng  theSehiTdr^ 

otitis  media*  ah  infection  of  the  middle  eiafr  OGcurs  even  more  f re-  . 

quently, 'causing  a high  incidence  of  hearingfloss  at  an  early  age.  ; " 

In  one  of  our  large  studies , it  was  shownthat38percentofthechil - 
dren  had  a significant  hearing  handicap  by  the  age  of  four.  All  of 
— these  diseases and  others,  combine- to  keep  a large  number  of  children 

iff  si ck  a significantr proportion  of  the  time.  Last  year  15  Dercent  of 
the  entire  childhood  population  was_  hospitalized. " She  adds : "ther ? 
/ishigher  i nci  dence  ofmentalretardati  on  among  A1 as ka  Nati  ve  chil  - 
dren.  Over  50  percent  of  the  mental  retardation  demonstrated  is  due 
to  residual  damage  of  acute  infectious  diseases  suffered  i n early 


Otitis  Media  and  upper  respiratory  infections  were  the 
rst  and  second  irtojt  frequently  reported  notifiable- diseases  among 


1 f of  the  upper  respi ratory  i nfect-i on  cases . As  ill  us trated  i n 


2rv  were  impetigo,  : pneumonia:v  dysyntery,  gonorrhea,  influenza, 
juncti  vi  tis , and  gastroenteritis. 


^ t E ADING  NOTIFIABLE" DISEASES 
AMONG  ALASKA  NATIVES,  1967 
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If  problems  of  teeth  among  Natives  were  ranked  with  other 
health  problems,  the  ranking  would  be  high.  As  the  Anchorage  area 
office  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  points  out:  "Dental  diseases 

are  nearly  universal  among  the  Alaska  Nati ve  people . Dental: cartes' 
experience  and  its  sequelae  of  pai nyflnfe.ctions  and  loss  of  teeth 
is  extremely  high. Peri donfal  diseases  are  also  very  prevalent 
among  Alaska: Nati ve  people.  Untreated  orthodonti c probl ems  reach 
staggering  proporti ons  in  our  young  people. 


: : M "Most  of  the  deplorable  dental  conditions,"  according  to 
the  di rector;  of  the  Divi si  on  of  Indi  an  Health  , "are  due  to  a life- 
time of  neglect,  lack  of  understanding  of  measures  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  dental  diseases , and  i nadeqUate  amounts ’of  dental  resources" 
to  serve  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  53  ’ 


Problems  of  mental  health  are  major  problems  of  Alaska 
Natives -today;;  As  noted  above,  personality  disorders  rank  thi rd  in; 
incidence  in  the  population.  Acute  brain  syndrome  associated  with 
intoxication  is  eighth  ranked  cause  for  admissi on  to  hospital ization . 
And  over,  a 16zyear  period  in  which  the  population  grew  by  about  50  ^ 

percent,  the  number  of  suicides  and  persons  dying  of  alcohol i sm 
doubled.  - - 

Mental  distress  among  Alaska  Natives  is  the  result  of  one 
culture  imposing the; |gpirtfq^^ 
former  di rector  of  the  Di vision  of  Mental  Heal th . "Origi nal ly  the 
Nati  ves.  pi aced  value  ori;  ceftai  fe^  man  came 

and  the' Nati  ve  found  the  values  he  had -in^the^first  pi  ace  are  part 
of  his  downfall,  when  he  is  adapting  to  this  new  culture. 56 





If  mental  health  problems  are  broadly  construed  to  include 
t only  mental  i lines  sand  alcohol i sm,  but  also  chi Id  negl ect  and  de- 
nquency  and  other  behavioral  problems,  according  to  the  Division  of 
dian  Health's  chief  psychiatrist,  then  mental  health  problems  are 
e major  heal th  probl em  of  A1  aska  Natives  today.  ; : 1.1:- 

- Broadly  toil d,  the  poor  physical  health  of  Alaska  Natives  is 
i nci pal ly  the  resul t of  environmental  condi ti ons  -In  vi.ll ages-—  housi ng 
at  is  overcrowded  and  Insufficiently,  ventilated,  water  supplies  that  , \- 
e impure , and  inadequate  waste  disposal  systems.  Contri buti ng  factors 
e general  malnutrition*  a too-frequent  lack  of  understanding  of  sani- 
ry  practices  among  villagers,  and  the  inability  of  the  Division  of 
dian  Health-Lowing  to  limited  appropriations  and  the  remoteness  of 
1 1 ages— —to  provide  a level  of  services  appropriate  to  needs.50 


^tWhile ..mediCa  11  lefforts-^preventing^ disease^  where  possible, 
Bating  diseases  and  injuries*  teaching  good  health  practices --have 
suited  in  substantial  gains,  for Jmany  of  the  remaining  problems 

are  are  no  preventi vu  medical  measures  to  be  taken ; there  i s no 

ans  of  immuhi zation,  for  i nstance,  agai nst  res pi ratory  diseases  or 
itis. media.  Significant  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  many  of 
aska ' sremaininq  health  problems  must  be  sought  i n improvement  of 
e socio-economic  conditions  unde^ 
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th  Dr.-: Joseph  Bloom;  Chief,  Area  Mental  Health 
lealth  Service,  Divi sion  of  Indian'  Heal  th  , 
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NATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 


For  nearly  fifty  years  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  and 
Sisterhood  were  the  only  organizations  of  Alaska  Natives,*  Their 
mem  bar  sh  i p V?  wa  s made  up  of  Indians  of  sou  theastern^ATask^::  Then  in  k 
1961 Ihuplat Pa i tot,  made  up  of  northern  Eskirnos,was  formed ; in 
1 1962  the  Tana  na  C h i ef s 1 Cou  nci 1 , compos  ed  of  Interior  -India  ns ’ vi 1 - 
lage  chiefs,  was  organized. 
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Explaining  theorganization  of  new  groups! n the  early 
1960's,  Eskimo  editor  Howard  Rock  said,  "Thereasonfortheformation 
of  these  groups , of  course,  was  that  we  had  begun  to  realize  that  we, 
as  Native  people  of  Alaska,  had  many  problems . We  also  found  that  by 
spea ki hg  as/  a grou pywe  were  heard  . As  a 7resu 1 t,  -some  good  thi ngs  ; ^ 
began  to  come  our  way . Having  Atasted  the  fruits  of  our  labors,  we  T 
are  encgyraged  to  try  toi"perpetuatei;itKei'existence.  of  these  :organiza- 


tions . 


The  real  growth  in  the  numberofNatiyeassociationscame 
in  i 965  and  1 966,  with  much  of  ^heysti  front ^thesdSsueSOf 

landclaimsandprotestsA^  ^IregionaTprcommunity 

organizations  and  a statewide  association,  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
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The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  had  i ts  beginni ngs  in 
October,  ..1  iAeI-^nb;t^'n*atne.d  in  its  const!  tuti<^ 
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jective ’of  the  Federation,  the  resol uti on  of  1 and  cl aims  is  stated 
plainly  as  an  aim  in  the  preamble: 

We , the  Native  People  of  Alaska,  i n order  to  secure 
to  ourselves  and  our  descendants  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits to  which  we  are  entitled  under  the  laws  of  the 

United  States , and  the  state  of  Alaska;  to  enlighten 


the  publ ic  toward  a better  understanding  of - the  Nati ve^ 


i ons;  came  : 
; issue  of 
imuni  ty 
'atiori  of 


SSiS-^ddp  1 ai^tpp  fesefyi|tMH 

elai-msj  to  seek,  to  secure,  and  to  preserve  om';  rights 
under  existing  laws  of  the. Uni  ted  States ; to  promote  v/;-  . : 

the  common  welfare  of  the  Nati yes  of  Alaska  and  to 
] .foster  the  continued  ..loyalty  and  allegiance  of  the 
i:93;§#fHatiyeSKpf|AMsR^ 

and  the  state  of  Alaska, .do  establish  this  organi za-  r 


ti on . . .62  (emphasis  supplied) 

Ohiprt.i ves  of  the  Federation  named  in  its  constitution  and 
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Fairbanks  Native  Association 


Copper  River  Indian  Association 
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GENERALIZED  AREAS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
NATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 
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Alaska  Natives  & The  Land 
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Native  Village  of  Eklutna 


Lower  Kenai  Native  Association 
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Ala  ska  Native  Brotherhood 
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I GURE  22 


Representation  in  the  Federation's  annual  meeting  is  based 
upon  the  number  of  enrolled  active  members  in  such  area-wide  asso- 
ciation, or  if  the  village  is  not  in  an  association,  the  number  of 
"enrolled  active  members"  in  the  village.  Each  association  and  each 
village  not  in  an  association  has  one  delegate  and  an  additional 
delegate  for  each  100  active  enrolled  members  beyond  50. bb 

At  annual  meetings  held  in  October,  delegates  elect  officers 
and  directors  and  transact  other  business.  The  six  officers  (presi- 
dent, first  and  second  vice  presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
sergeant  at  arms)  are  elected  for  two-year  te^ms  and  serve  as  voting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Other  members  of  the  board, 
also  elected  for  two-year  terms,  are  the  elected  single  representa- 
tives of  each  area-wide  association  and  three  at-large  members 
elected  by  villages  not  in  associations. 66  fhe  on-|y  salaried  posi- 
tion specifically  provided  for  in  the  constitution  Is  the  president, 
who  is  to  receive  not  less  than  $12,000  per  year.  Other  members  of 
the  board  (including  other^offi cers ) "will  be  reimbursed  for  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  Incurred. "67 

Governing  authority  over  the  Federation  between  annual 
meetings  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  group  "may  hold 
quarterly  meetings  at  such  specific  time  and  place  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  president."®®  The  president  is  compelled  to  call 
a meeting  of  the  Board  if  a majority  of  its  members  request  it  in 
writing,  but  no  such  meeting  has  been  requested. 
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Serving  full  time  (since  June  of  1967)  as  president  of  the 
Federation  is  Emil  Notti  of  Anchorage,  who  employs  a full-time  secre- 
tary. Office  of  the  Federation  is  in  Anchorage. 

Financing  of  the  Federation  comes  from  membership  dues,  con- 
tracted performance  of  work  for  others,  donations  (from  individuals, 
corporations,  and  Native  associations),  and  raffles, 69  In  May,  1968, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  funded  an  on-the-job  training  contract 
with  the  Federation  to  provide  basic  and  on-the-job  training  to  200 
trainees.  Amount  of  the  contract  was  $282,792, ™ 

In  May,  the  Federation  also  obtained  a loan  of  $100,000  from 
the  Village  of  Tyonek  to  assist  in  pressing  for  satisfactory  Con- 
gressional resolution  of  their  land  claims.  Thefunds  obtained  will  be 
used  to  hire  a person  or  persons  to  prepare  detailed  presentations  of 
the  Federation's  position  respecting  provisions  of  proposed  legislation 
and  to  employ  spokesmen  who  will  travel  to  Washington  as  lobbyists  for 
the  Federation, 7' 

The  land  issue  "is  the  catalyst  that  has  welded  culturally 
diverse  Native  groups  into  a single  federation"  notes  a leading 
Alaska  newspaper,  "and  it  appears  likely  that  the  Native  organiza- 
tions will  outlive  the  land  claims  battle  and  extend  their  influence 
into  other  social  and  economic  areas  affecting  the  Alaska  Native.72 


ssAlaska  Federation- of  Natives,  Official  Constitution  and~By lawe. 


Preamble . 


i-iDta.s  Hrc,  o. 

Ibid.,  Art.  5,  Sec.  1 (a)  (b). 

88 Ibid.,  Art.  7,  Sec.  2. 

89  Interview  with  Emil  Notti,  op.  ait. 

70  Letter  from  Willard  Wirtz,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Smith,  II.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  7 

71  Interview  with  Emil  Notti,  op.  ait. 

72  "The  Emerging  Village  People,"  Anchorage  Daily  Newe, 

1967,  and  Dec.  18,  1967. 
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FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  ALASKA  NATIVES 


As  aboriginal  people  of  Alaska,  Natives  are  eligible  for  a 
wide  range  of  special  federal  services,  just  as  Indians  are  in  other 
states.  They  may,  for  instance,  attend  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  day  or  boarding  schools;  and  they  may  obtain 
tuition,  transportation,  and  subsistence  allowances  from  the  Bureau 
for  vocational  training  or  college  studies.  They  may  receive  assis- 
tance  from  the  Bureau  in  finding  jobs,  borrowing  money,  devising 
economic  development  programs,  acquiring  surplus  federal  property,  and 
in  other  ways.  They  may  receive  welfare  payments  from  the  Bureau  when 
they  are  destitute,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  eligible  under  state 
welfare  programs  for  the  blind,  disabled,  old,  or  those  having  dependent 
children.  From  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  of  the  U,  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  they  may  obtain 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  share  in  constructing  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  And  through  Interior's  Bureau  of  Land  Management  they 
may  obtain  title  to  townsite  lots  or  Indian  allotments  from  the  public 
domain. 

Eligibility  for  programs,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  neces- 
sarily assure  Natives  that  a service  will  be  afforded.  Attendance  at 
boarding  schools,  for  instance,  is  limited  by  facilities  available. 
Participation  in  vocational  training  programs,  owing  to  inadequate  pro- 
gram funding,  is  open  to  only  a fraction  of  those  seeking  training. 

Other  Bureau  programs  are  even  more  limited  by  low  levels  of  funding. 
Extension  of  medical  and  dental  care  to  Natives  by  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  is  affected  not  only  by  inadequate  appropriations , but 
also  by  the  difficulties  of  providing  such  services  to  the  many  remote 
villages.  Water  supply  and  waste  disposal  program  funds  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  needs.  And  such  is  also  true  of  funds  for  surveys  of  town- 
sites  and  other  programs. 

Federal  spending  for  Alaska's  Natives  by  the  two  agencies 
serving  American  Indians,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  will  total 
about  $43  million  in  fiscal  1968.73 

Education  of  the  young  is  the  purpose  to  which  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  federal  budget  for  Alaska  Natives  is  devoted,,  (See 
Figure  23).  For  operation  of  its  day  schools  and  a boarding  school 
and  for  other  educational  arrangements  for  high  school  students,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  spend  about  $10  million;  for  construc- 
tion of  new  schools  and  teachers'  quarters  and  for  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  existing  facilities,  -the  Bureau  will  spend  another 
$10  million. 

* "7 TsI^ator  Bob  Bartlett ’a  Washington  Report,  by  Mary  Lee  Counci TT 

Washington,  D,  C.,  Jan.  27,  1967, 
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Training  for  adults  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Bureau, 
however,  is  slight  by  comparison.  Its  Adult  Vocational  Training 
Programs  including  relocation  of  persons  to  jobs,  involves  spending 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars. 

FIGURE  23 

PRINCIPAL  OBJECTS  OF  SPENDING  BV 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND 
DIVISION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH,  ALASKA 
FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Source:  Senator  Bob  Bartlett’s  Washington  Report,  by  Mary  Lee  Council, 

Washington,  D.  C*,  Jan,  27,  1967. 
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The  second  most  important  purpose  to  which  federal  spend- 
ing for  Alaska's  Natives  is  devoted  is  health  care,  for  operation 
of  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  for  otherwise  extending  medical  services 
to  the  scattered  Native  population,  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  is 
spending  about  $16  1/2  million.  The  Division  is  also  spending  about 
one-half  million  dollars  for  alterations  and  repair  of  existing  facil- 
i ti es . 

Improvement  of  environmental  health  conditions  through  the 
construction  of  water  systems  c wells  and  waste  disposal  facilities 
in  villages  is  being  sought  with  about  $1  million. 

Of  thi rd — but  much  less --importance  in  terms  of  dollars 
spent  for  Alaska  Natives  is  welfare.  Almost  $2  million  will  be  spent 
directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  relief  payments  to  needy 
Natives  and  for  other  welfare  programs. 

The  remainder  of  the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
-••almost  $3  million  al together--! s to  be  spent,  in  order  of  declining 
magnitude,  for  road  construction  and  maintenance,  agricultural  and 
Industrial  assistance,  administrative  expenses,  management  of  Indian 
trust  property,  development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  and  management 
of  forests  and  range  lands. 

Headquarters  for  the  Bureau  in  Alaska  is  in  the  state's 
capital  in  the  southeastern  panhandle,  Juneau.  Jurisdiction  over 
schools  (except  for  boarding  schools)  and  other  functions  in  Alaska 
is  divided  into  five  districts  with  offices  (headed  by  superinten- 
dents) at  Juneau,  Bethel,  Fairbanks,  Nome,  and  Anchorage  (See 
Figure  24), 


The  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office  of  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  Is  located  in  Anchorage.  Geographical  subdivisions 
for  Native  health  purposes  are  called  service  units.  Named  after 
the  cities  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  of  the  region 
are  located,  the  service  units  are  Anchorage,  Kanakanak,  Bethel, 
Kotzebue,  Barrow,  Tancna,  and  Mt,  Edgecumbe  (See  Figure  25  ). 

Other  federal  spending  of  direct  benefit  to  Alaska  Natives 
goes  to  them  as  American  citizens  who  are  eligible  under  terms  of 
categorical  programs,  not  because  they  are  Indians,  For  instance, 
those  who  are  old,  blind,  disabled,  or  who  have  dependent  children, 
may  receive  public  assistance  benefits  — mostly  federally  funded  -- 
from  the  state. 
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FIGURE  24:  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Districts 


Source:  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau 

Alaska. 
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FIGURE  25*  Public  Health  Service  Units 


Source:  U,  S,  Public  Health  Service,  Alaska  Native  Health  Area 

Office,  Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Those  who  live  in  remote  areas  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
decent  and  sanitary  housing  on  terms  they  can  afford  may  be  able  to 
participate  in  a grant-loan  housing  program  authorized  in  1966  by 
Congress.  Those  who  are  disadvantaged  may  participate  in  a number 
of  anti  poverty  programs  such  as  Headstart  or  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corns.  And  there  are  others.  In  the  programs  cited— involving 
federal  funds  of  about  $8  million— the  larger  number  of  beneficiaries 

will  be  Alaska  Natives, 


While  all  Natives  in  the  state  are  eligible  for  special 
federal  programs  conducted  for  American  Indians,  the  benefits  go 
chiefly  to  those  who  are  residents  of  Native  villages. 
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A CONCLUDING  NOTE 


Even  though  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska  have 
made  social  and  economic  gains,  particularly  in  recent  years,  and  for 
some  of  them  the  gains  are  substantial,  social  and  economic  problems 
confronting  the  larger  number  of  Alaska  Natives  persist,  and  the 
dimensions  of  their  problems  are  broad  and  complex. 

For  some  Alaska  Natives  who  live  in  cities,  social  and 
economic  problems  are  enormous,  and  for  some  who  live  in  rural  areas, 
such  problems  may  be  but  few.  But  broadly  told,  while  joblessness 
is  high  and  income  levels  low  among  Natives  generally,  these  condi- 
tions are  worse  for  those  in  villages.  While  educational  achieve- 
ment is  low  among  Natives  generally,  it  is  lower  for  those  in  villages. 
While  the  health  status  of  Natives  is  poor  across  the  state,  it  is 
poorer  for  those  in  villages.  While  opportunity  for  progress  is 
limited  for  most  Natives,  it  is  virtually  absent  for  those  in  vil- 
lages. 

Of  most  Importance  here:  it  is  Alaska  Native  villagers 

who  today — for  their  basic  subsistence — range  over,  occupy,  and  use 
public  domain  lands.  It  is  these  villagers  who  have  joined  together 
with  other  Alaska  Natives  to  lay  claim  to  land  and  to  protest  against 
its  transfer  to  others.  And,  in  proposed  settlements  affecting  land, 
it  is  they  who  are  the  principal  focus:  the  Natives  of  village 
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Services  who  interpreted  and  gave  significance  to  health  data ; also  to  Mrs. 
nt  Planning  in  Alaska,  who  prepared  new  materials  reladvng^  to  welfare;  also  to 
Han  Health;  and  to  other  federal  and  state  agencies 

of  the  Federal  Field  Committee  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  contnaut 


Village  Alaskj 


GENERAL 


Village  Alaska--the  178  predominantly  Native  placesl  (of  25 
persons  or  more)  scattered  across  the  state — is  the  home  of  about 

37.400  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts,  about  70  percent  of  the  Native 

population  residing  in  the  state. 2 

\ 

Village  Alaska  stretches  from  the  communities  of  Metlakatla 
and  Hydaburg  in  the  rain  forests  of  the  southeastern  Panhandl e--north 
and  west  1300  miles  to  Barrow  and  Wainwright  on  the  tundra  along  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  south  and  west  nearly  1600  miles  to  Nikolski  and  Atka 
on  the  foggy,  lushly  vegetative  islands  of  the  Aleutian  Chain.  In  a 
number  of  ways  these  places  and  172  other  Native  places  are  unalike — 
in  size,  in  climate,  in  landscape,  in  cultural  heritage  and  its  con- 
tinuing influences,  and  in  patterns  of  life  and  work--but  in  important 
ways  they  are  alike. 

Most  importantly  they  are  alike  in  that  village  people  rely 
upon  gathered  resources  of  the  lands  and  waters--not  upon  income  from 
jobs — as  a base  for  their  subsistence.  While  not  all  villages  or  all 
village  people  depend  to  the  same  extent  upon  hunting,  fishing,  trap- 
ping and  other  activities  of  gathering  for  food,  reliance  on  gathering 
activities  is  generally  characteristic  of  village  Alaska. 

Size  of  Native  Communities 

Most  villages  are  small.  Fifty  places  have  25  to  99  inhabi- 
tants; another  64  have  more  than  100  but  fewer  than  200  inhabitants; 
and  another  26  places  have  more  than  200  but  fewer  than  300  inhabi- 
tants. Taken  together  these  140  villages  have  a population  of  only 

17.400  persons. 3 

Even  smaller  are  an  additional  50  Native  places  where  one 
or  more  Native  families  are  reported  to  live  most  of  the  year,  but 
whose  population  is  believed  to  be  fewer  than  25.  Total  Native  popu- 
lation of  these  tiny  settlements  may  total  200  or  300  persons. 4 

About  12,000  Natives  live  in  32  communities  ranging  in  size 
from  300  to  1,000  persons;  most  of  these  places  are  smaller  than  500. 
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CHARACTERISTICS 


There  are  no  urban  communities  that  are  predominantly 
Native , but  there  are  six  predominantly  Native  places  that  have  a 
population  of  more  than  1,000  persons  (See  Figure  II-l).  In  these 
ci ties--Metlakat1a,  Dillingham,  Bethel,  Kotzebue,  Barrow,  and  Nome-- 
live  nearly  8*000  Natives, 

Almost  half  of  village  Alaska's  non-Native  civilian  popula- 
tion of  about  4,500  live  in  these  larger  settlements.  These  people 
are  chiefly  employees  of  federal  and  state  government,  but  there  also 
are  shopkeepers  and  other  businessmen,  fishermen,  prospectors,  and 
their  families.  In  the  smaller  places,  non-Natives  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed by  government  as  teachers  or  VISTA  volunteers,  or  they  are 
commercial  traders  or  store  operators,  or  they  are  clergymen  or 
missionaries . 


'As  noted  in  Chapter  I,  "Native  place"  refers  here  to  a community, 
one-half  or  more  of  whose  population  is  Alaska  Native.  nllage  is 
used  here  interchangeably  with  "Native  place"  except  in  some  specific 
references  eq?  to  cities  such  as  Nome,  even  though  they  are  one-half 
or  more  made  ui>  of  Natives.  There  is  no  uniformly  accepted  definition 
of  what  a "village"  is.  Must  there  be  a Native  council  for  a place  to 
be  a villaqe?  Must  the  place  have  a minimum  number  of  Pf°Ple-  *T 
TOH-ltai  iefr^id,  at  the  plac^must  the  ^ives  be  ,n  the  majorUy 
for  their  place  to  be  a "village"?  If  so,  how  great  must  their  majority 

bS?  2 Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other-  Places  Hav ing  a for” 

of  25  or  More,  a Report  prepared  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  f 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1967. 

3 See  Figure  3,  Chapter  I.  rtn 

4jhese  places  of  reported  small  populations  are  identified  on 
regional  maps  in  a subsequent  section.  One  official  of  the  Bureau 
of9Indian  Affairs  who  provided  names  of  a number  of  sm?111P1^®?1^ed 
the  reminder:  "There  are,  of  course,  individuals  and  single  farnl  es 
numbering  six  to  ten  living  away  from  map  name  places.  Occasiona  ly 
an  abandoned  village  site  may  become  a living  place  for  awhile. 

Letter  from  Roy  Peratrovich,  Superintendent,  Anchorage Agency , U.  b. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  May  13,  1968. 
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FIGURE  11-1 


Changes  in  Village  Size 


Only  small  villages  have  been  abandoned  in  recent  years 
(See  Figure  11=2).  Thirty-one  villages  of  fewer  than  100  persons  and 
six  places  of  100  to  199  persons  in  1950  are  now  abandoned  or  have 
declined  to  one  or  two  families.  All  other  153  Native  communities 
continue  to  exist  and  only  26  of  them  are  smaller  today  than  they  were 
in  1950.  Amother  46  of  them,  however,  have  apparently  experienced 
out-migration;  their  rate  of  growth  over  the  17-year  period  has  been 
less  than  the  approximate  rate  of  natural  increase.-  Chanqes  in  aggre 
gate  population  are  shown  in  Figure  II-3. 

The  median  size  of  communities,  half  or  more  of  whose  popu- 
!atl°"  is  Native  (considered  by  total  population),  has  grown  from  100 
in  1950  to  155  In  1967.  As  may  be  seen  in  Figure  II-4,  about  half  of 
the  people  in  Native  places  in  1950  lived  in  villages  whose  population 
was  fewer  than  200.  Today  less  than  one^-third  live  in  vil  (ages  that 
small.  And  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  people  in  Native  places  lived 
in  cities  or  towns  of  1,000  or  more  in  1950.  Today,  nearly  one-fourth 


During  this  same  period — in  which  37  places  declined  to  one 
0rTY°  families  or  were  abandoned  completely  as  permanent  sites — new 
settlements  were  being  established  or  were  growing  from  seasonal  camps 
to  year-round  villages.  Census  reports  show  25  additions,  but--owinq 
to  an  apparent  oversight  in  1950  of  four  places— only  21  appear  to  be 
new  villages. 8 


Village  Moves 

In  western  Alaska  more  than  in  other  regions,  village  sites 
may  be  impermanent.  Thirty  of  the  37  places  that  declined  to  a family 
or  two  or  were  abandoned  between  1950  and  1967  were  in  the  West. 9 Ex- 
cluded from  these  counts  are  relocations  of  entire  villages  to  new 
sites — such  as  the  move  in  1964  of  the  people  of  Holikachuk  to  Gray- 
ling. Establishment  of  altogether  new  settlements  is  also  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  West;  85  -percent  of  the  1967  villages  not  existing 
in  1950  are  in  the  West. 10 


, nc. ■ ?f  24  Places  contemplating  moving  to  new  sites  listed  in 
1966  for  the  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,'!  19  are  in 
western  Alaska.  The  Eskimos  of  the  village  of  Kwigill ingok,  one  of 
tne  places  named,  are  now  in  the  process  of  moving  to  a site  called 

T^iig?n2kKt0.uSC!p?,late  sprin9  floodings,  a move  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  fall  of  1968.  The  Indians  of  the  interior  village 
of  Minto  (not  one  of  those  named  in  the  1966  list)  are  actively  seek- 
ing a new  location  for  a move  that  would  take  place  in  1968.  . 

_ Generally  in  recent  years  migration  from  one  site  to  an- 

other has  been  caused  by  flooding  or  other  natural  disaster,  increased 
pressures  on  scarce  resources,  or  has  resul ted  from  a community's 


recognition  of  attractions— timber , fish,  or  game,  a school  or  hos- 
pital--at  another  location,  A community's  preference  for  subsistence 
reasons  for  a different  site  will  not  necessarily  result  in  relocation 
to  it,  for  such  attractions  would  have  to  be  weighed  against  physical 
facilities  --such  as  a school  at  their  present  location— facil i ties 
that  probably  would  not  soon  be  established  at  the  new  site. 

Permanence  of  a village  site  is  characteristic  of  south- 
eastern Alaska,  In  this  region  no  Native  place  has  been  abandoned  in 
recent  years  and  none  of  the  villages  is  reported  to  be  contemplating 
moving  to  a new  location. 


New 


Sol omon , 
Knock  Hock, 


' s pi  aces  of  25  or  more  in  1950  that  are  now  abandoned  as  permanent 
sites  or  that  have  only  a few  families  are:  New  Hamilton,  Ohagamiut, 

Ikatan,  Tuklung,  Hyder,  Port  Moller,  Niliklugik,  Council,  Takotna, 
Napaimute,  Nunachuk,  Paingakmeut,  Indian,  Squaw  Harbor,  Koyukuk  River, 
Kasan,  Pile  Bay,  IJgashik,  Nash  Harbor,  Tikikluk,  Chiftak,  Cheeehing 
Chukfaktcol Ik,  Igloo,  Emangak,  Kokrines,  Point  Lay,  Chenega, 
Chowtockolik,  Umkanute,  Chanel iak,  Unga,  Nanvarnaluk 
Afognak,  and  Akulurak. 

6 Villages  that  are  smaller  today  than  they  were 
Diomede,  Candle,  Buckland,  Bel kof sky , Clark's  point, 

Ekwok,  Tanacross,  Wales,  Karluk,  Elim,  Saxman,  Deermg,  St.  «eorge 
Northway,  Chignik,  Noatak,  Hydaburg,  Craig,  Klawock,  Angoon, 

Village,  Hamilton,  Eklutna,  Pitkas  Point,  and  Rampart, 

7 The  approximate  rate  of  natural  increase  on  a statewide 
was  considered  to  be  50  per  cent  over  the  17-year  period 
ing  by  a smaller  percentage  are; 

Anvik,  Nl  kol  ski  , rauiuii  noiuui  ) 


in  1950  are* 
White  Mountain, 


Lime 


Akutan,  Klukwan, 
lage,  Atka,  Port 


basi  s 

Places  grow- 

Medfra,  English  Bay,  Levelock, 

Paul  off  Harbor,  Tetlin,  Stevens  VI 1- 
Graham,  False  Pass,  Gulkana,  Pilot  Point,  Platinum, 
Circle,  Nikolai,  Golovin,  Beaver,  Chefornak,  Sleetmute,  Kalskag, 
Ouzinkie,  Egegik,  Ruby,  Eek , Aleknagik,  St.  Michael,  Akiak,  McGrath, 
Brevig  Mission,  Koyuk,  Shungnak,  Minto,  Shishmaref,  Point  Hope 
Kwigiil ingok,  Wainwright , Garnbel  1 s St.  Paul,  Kake,  Unal a kl est , Fort 
Yukon,  Metlakatla,  and  Nome. 

® See  Footnote  9,  Chapter  I . 
s See  Footnote  5 above. 

10 See  Footnote  9,  Chapter  I. 


" Mamie  E,  Mizeri,  op.  ait.3  p. 
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Remoteness  of  Villages 


Alaska  may  well  have  more  settlements  not  on  any  road 
system  than  the  rest  of  the  states  combined,  for  fewer  than  a dozer 
Native  villages  are  on  the  state's  limited  road  network.  Two  are  on 
the  route  of  the  540-mile  Alaska  Railroad.  Access  to  the  other  170 
or  so  is  only  by  air,  or  seasonally,  by  boat  or  snowmobile  or  dog 
team . 1 2 

In  fall  and  spring,  not  all  villages  are  accessible  even  by 
air.  At  the  45  villages  without  airstrips  (outside  of  southeastern 
Alaska)  several  weeks  of  fall  freeze-up  prevent  float  planes  from 
landing  in  the  rivers,  and  the  several  weeks  of  spring  breakup  pre- 
vent ski-equipped  planes  from  landing  on  winter's  ice.  At  least  two 
villages,  Atka  on  the  Aleutian  Chain  and  St.  George  in  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  may  never  be  visited  except  by  boat.  Airstrips  in  villages, 
where  they  exist,  are  usually  gravel.*^ 


FIGURE  I 1-2 


GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF  NATIVE  PLACES  IN  ALASKA, 
BY  SIZE  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION,  1950-1967 


Total  Popula- 
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NOTE:  The  populations  of  five 

additional  Natl 

ive  places  in 

1 950  are 

now  counted  with  adjacent  places;  three  other  Native  places 
in  1950  now  ai^e  predominantly  Non-Native. 


Source:  U.  S»  Bureau  of  Census,  U. S.  Census  of  "Population:  1950 s 

Number  of  Inhabitants 3 Alaska.  Final  Report  PC(1 )-3A.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C. , 1950 ^ Villages 
in  Alaska  and  Other  Places  Having  a Native  Population  of  SB 
or  Morei  a Report  prepared  by  the  Federal  Field  Commi ttee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1967. 
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In  western  Alaska,  where  most  villages  are  located,  surface 
carried  freight  on  ocean  going  vessels  arrives  but  twice  annua  y a 
most. 


FIGURE  I 1-3 

NUMBER  AND  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  PREDOMINANTLY  NATIVE  PLACES 
BY  SIZE  OF  PLACE,  1950  and  1967 


Size  of 
Place 

25-99 
100-199 
200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 
600-699 
700-799 
800-899 
900-999 
1 ,000  or 
more 

TOTALS 


T95F’ 


W 


1".  of 
aces 

Pooul  ati  on 

NO  . OT 

Places 

Population 

96 

1 ~ * 

5,734 

50 

3,139 

71 

9,884 

64 

9,372 

13 

3,220 

26 

6,253 

7 

2,404 

15 

5,046 

4 

1,748 

12 

5,026 

2 

1,140 

2 

1 ,054 

2 

1,274 

2 

1 ,272 

0 

_ - 

0 

* — 

1 

817 

1 

850 

1 

951 

0 

“ ” 

1, 

1,876 

6 

9,951 

198 

29,048 

178 

41,963 

Increase  or  Decrease 
Population 


No , of 
Places 


-46 

- 7 

+26 
+ 8 

+ 8 

Same 

Same 

Same 

- 1 

+ 5 


-20* 


-2,595 
- 512 

+3,033 
+2,642 
+3,278 
86 


+ 33 

- 951 

+8,075 

+12,915 


*Eight  of  these  places  are  now  either  predominantly  non-Native  or  are 
counted  with  contiguous  places. 


Source: 


U,  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  V.  S.  Census  of  Population:  i960. 
Number  of  Inhabitants 3 Alaska.  Final  Report  PC(1 )-3A,  U . 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1950.  Villages 


S. 


D.  C. , 1950. 

in  Alaska  and  Other  Places  Having  a Native  Population  of  25 
or  More,  a Report  prepared  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska. 


Anchorage , A1 aska,  1 967 . 


is  For  a fuller  discussion  of  transportation  probl ems  and  vil 1 ages 
see  the  decent  publ ication  of  the  FederalfField  Commixtee^or  Develop- 
ment Planning  in'  Alaska,  Transportation  arid  Hoonorrix^^  m 

Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  19S$».  PP*  83-93.  .4;,, C’  - .. 

^Compiled  by  Federal  Fibld  Commi ttee  for  Devel bpment  Pl  anm ng 
in  Alaska  from  Airport  Facil ities -Record  Forms,  U.  S.  Department  of 

Transportation,  Federal  AvI ation  Adminl s t ration , Anchorage , A1  aska , 

1 967.  ‘ k ‘ 'V  : 


FIGURE  1 1-4 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  BY  SIZE  OF 
PLACE  IN  PREDOMINANTLY  NATIVE  PLACES,  1950  & 1967 
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Communication  with  most  villages  is  by  letter  or  radio,  for 
onlv  23  Native  places  have  telephone  service  linking  them  to  other 

places .^No^all  of  the  villages  have  radio  transmitters  and  receivers, 
and  even  if  they  do,  communication  may  be  made  uncertain  by  climatic 
conditions!  And  since  most  of  the  transmitters  and  receivers  are  in 
state  or  federal  schools,  their  use  is  limited  to  official  business 
and  emergencies. 

Commercial  radio  broadcasts  are  widely  listened  to  in  vil- 
lages for  most  households  have  radios,  battery  powered  in  most  places. 
With  one  exception— a recently  installed  videotape  cable  system  in 
Barrow— television  is  nonexistent  in  northern  and  western  villages. 

Only  five  Native  communities  are  able  o receive  telecasts  from  neigh- 
boring cities. 


Characteristic  of  village  Alaska  is  the  widespread  use  of 
Native  languages,  and,  except  for  conversation  with  government  people 
or^othcrwhl  test  avoidance  of  English.  In  southeastern  Alaska  where 
Tlingit.  Haida,  and  Tsimshian  contact  with  whites  has  been  longest 
IndZsi  continuous,  this  is  far  less  true  than  In  wes tern  AHsj.a 
where  Eskimo  contacts  with  whites  have  been  fewer  and  of  shorter  dura 
tion.  In  the  southwestern  village  of  Nunapi tchuk,  for  instance,  all 
children  learn  the  Yuk  dialect  of  Eskimo  at  home  and  use  it  wben^tal 
ing  with  other  Eskimos.  At  school  they  learn  and  use  English.  W 
talking  with  white  people  those  who  speak  English  will  use  It,  but 
they  avoid  it  in  talking  with  one  another,  particularly  if  older 
persons  are  nearby.  They  don’t  want  to  be  shamed  f°J  acting  lik|5 
a gussuk'  (a  white  man)"  reports  a young  leader  from  the  village. 

Because  of  the  limited  ability  of  some  vinagers,  particu- 
larly older  Eskimos,  in  northern  and  western  Alaska,  to  speak  English, 
interpreters  are  needed  by  English-speaking  visitors  in  many  villages. 
About  three  of  four  adults,  however,  in  35  northern  interior  and 
coastal  villages,  are  reported  (on  the  basis  of  a recent  sui 
to  speak  and  understand  English  well. 


m Another  70  places  can  be  reached  by  radio  telephone  link-ups. 
Alaska  Communication  System  Tariff  No.  99, 1967,  Revised 

1 ^Interview  with  Robert  N i c k ^ i Nu ni  pi tchuk*  A1 $ska * May  1 2 * 1 968 < 
16U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Pre- 

liminary  Findings,  Demographio  Study , Conducted  in  Fairbanks  Agency 

Ar-ea , Fairbanks,  Alaska,  1 968,  p.  ; ■ 
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On  the  Public  Domain 

Another  characteristic  of  village  Alaska  is  that  most  of  its 
people  live  not  on  land  they  own,  but  on  the  public  domain, 
thirds  of  Alaska's  7,500  village  families  own  no  land  at  all. 

Village  Alaskans  own  in  fee  less  than  500  acres  of  375  mil- 
l-inn acres  of  their  Native  land.  These  parcels  of  land  are  held  by 
’tout U400  families  who  have  received  or  petitioned  for  unrestricted 
title  to  their  towns ite  lots. 


Under  restricted  title,  somewhat  more  than  15,000  acres  are 
hPid  hv  961  households.  Most  of  this  acreage  is  in  1/5  allotments  — 
obtained  by  Natives  in  the  62  years  since  the  Indian  Allotment  Ac^gwas 
enacted-,1®  the  remainder  is  in  786  towns  ite  lots  in  32  villages. 


Very  little  acreage-in  townsite  lots  or  allotments 
northern  and  western  Alaska,  where  most  Alaska  Natives  live 
Figures  VI-12  and  VI-13). 


is 


i n 


Estimate  of“ officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  For 

had  restricted  deeds  converted  to  unrestricted 

"year  1967,  computed 
BIA  and  Surf  dee  Leas- 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office, 


The  Act  prov i' des  tha t 


example,  fifteen  owners  . . 

deeds  on  8.14  acres  of  townsite  lots  during 
from  [^  Aeveag^s  under 

ing , June  ,Z 0 , 19  6*2, 

Juneau,  Ai aska . * / •<>„- \\  • - 

18  Act  of  May  17,  1906,  (34  Stat.  1 97) . 
such  al  lotments  of  norm-ineral  land  shal  l be  ^nal^enable  and  nontaxable 

until  otherwise  provided  by  Congress.  . . .. 

,9U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of _Indian  Affairs^ 

Annual  Reports 1966  arid  1967,  ' - r .. 
The  Reports  record  175  allotments  and  786  restricted  townsite  lots 
for  a total  of  14,827  acres  as  of  June  30,  196/. 
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FIGURE  I 1-5 

PORTRAYAL  OF  ACREAGE  OWNED  BY  NATIVES 
OR  HELD  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FOR  THEIR  BENEFIT,  JUNE  30,  1967 
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About  900  families  of  the  landless  two-thirds  share  the  use 
of — but  not  the  ownership  of — si ightly  more  than  4 million  acres  on 
23  reserves,  withdrawals  or  reservations.20  Certainty  of  tenure  on 
these  lands  ranges  from  the  security  of  the  Congressional ly-establ l shed 
Annette  Island  Reservation21  to  the  insecurity  of  the  Executive  Order 
Reserve^  0f  the  village  of  Eklutna,  now  shrunken  by  successive  land 
orders  from  328,000  acres  to  1,819  acres.  The  smallest  of  all  Native. 

is  75  acres  near  Fort  Yukon 5 inhabited  today  by  two  Tann  lies* 
the  Venetie  Reserve  of  1,408,000  acres  shared  by  two 


reserves 

the  largest,  une  veneuc  i\=3ci  vc  w.  ■»- 
villages  and  some  215  Native  people. « 


Another  2,6  million  acres  of  mountain  tops  and  glaciers  in 


southeastern  Alaska  is  held  in  "Indian  title"  by  the  T1 ingit-Haida 
Indians,  as  recognized  by  the  U.  S,  Court  of  Claims. 


If  all  lands  to  which  even  a color  of  title  exists  are 
added  together,  the  total  reaches  only  6,615,500  acres.  And  the 
title,  and  management  of  all  of  this— except  for  500  acres— is  held 
by  the  federal  government  (See  Figure  1 1 -5). 


Without  title  and  without  tenure,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
rural  people  live  on,  range  over,  and  use  the  public  domain  as  they 
have  for  generations. 


\y  ' ;v;‘!  y : • . Vji'j!  }:Y£: 


zoincl udes  1 ^253,000  acres, i n Reindeer  Reserves . See  Fi gures 
VI-3  , VI-4,  VI-5,  VI-6,.  In  Chapter  IVfol-1dwina.‘- • ’ ’ - /V“*-  XT" 

21Act  of  March  3,  1891.  (26  Stat.  11 01 ) . 


■ • • • - 
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Village  Government 


Most  villages  in  Alaska  are  organized  for  government  only 
on  a traditional  basis.  Others  are  chartered  under  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act , some  are  organized  as  cities  und|g  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  a few  have  dual  organization  « (See  Figure  ix  o; 


The  84  villages  organized  only  on  a traditional  basis  choose 

village  councils  and  leaders  in  varying  patterns,  Alices 9 

customs  of  the  past,  but  most  of  the  time  fol low; ng  newer  pract ^ges 
of  onen  elections.  These  villages  have  no  formal  legal  status,  an 
other  14  places  are  not  identified  in  recent  materials  as  having  even 
a traditional  form  of  government,  but  village  councils  of  some  form 
exist  in  most  of  them.  Whites  and  other  non-Natives  are  sometimes 


members 


of  village  councils. 


The  59  villages  chartered  under  the  Indi 
Act  and  the  Alaska  Act  have  constitutions,  bylaws, 
which  they  may  provide  municipal  services  and  enga 
Charters  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  were 
comprising  all  Native  persons  in  a community  and 
a community  but  comprising  persons  having  a common 
or  association,  or  of  residence  within  a definite 
Twenty-one  of  these  villages  are  also  incorporated 
or  fourth  class  cities. 


an  Reorganization 
and  charters  under 
ge  in  business, 
granted  to  "groups 
groups  "though  not 
bond  of  occupation 
neighborhood , u<i/ 
as  first,  second, 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  IRA  charters ^ 
granted  to  groups  in  southeastern  Alaska  participating  in  commercial 
fishing  were  broader  than  those  granted  in  western  Alaska  where 
the  interest  was  one  of  establishing  village  commodity  and  merchan- 
dise stores.  Broadest  scope  of  authority  was  granted  to  the  only 


Congressional ly-establ ished  reservation 
(Annette  Islands  Reserve). 


in  the  state.  Met! aka tl a 


Twenty-four  of  the  41  villages  incorporated  under  state  law 
are  fourth  class  cities.  These  cities  have  limited  powers  (e,g. , the 
only  tax  they  may  1 evy  i s a sal es  tax ) and  1 imi ted  responsi bi 1 i ties 
(e.g. , they  are  not  responsible  for  the  operation  or  maintenance  of 
school s ).  Native  people  at  el  even  of  these  pi  aces  are  also  chartered 
under  the  Indian  Reorganization.  Act.  \ .ji-  ■ _ " . ‘ . , 


first 


Of  the  ei  ght  predomi  nantly  Nati  ve  pi  aces  i ncorporated  as 
class  cities,  six  are  alsocharteredunderthelndianRe- 


organi zation  Act . Of  the  nine  Native  places  i ncorporated  as  second 
class  cities.  Natives  at  three  are  also  chartered  under, the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  Except  for  those  places  within  boroughs,  these 
villages  may  levy  property  taxes  and  operate  their  own  schools. 
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FIGURE  I I —6 


VARIETIES  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  PREDOMINANTLY  NATIVE  PLACES 

1967 


13  are  4th  class  cities  only 


21  Villages  are  chartered 
as  cities  and  under  I,R-A. 


6 are  2nd  cLass  cities  only 
2 are  1st  class  cities  only 


38  Villages  have 
1 , R . A . charters  only. 


Source:  Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other  Plaoes  HmrLT^  a rnmmittpp 

of  25  or  Morey  a Report  prepared  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee 
for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage Alaska  * 1967. 


: ‘ .V  « -.  • * v.  : .-v  :*i  ^.-,v  %>•'-  7 **  ‘ 
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Toksook  Bay,  Photo  by  Anohovac 


In  Native  places  organized  as  cities  under  state  law, 
membership  on  city  councils  is.,  of  course,  open  to  al  1 adults  in 
the  community  and  is  not  restricted  to  Native  persons.  Though  in 
a minority  position  in  the  community,  whites  are  sometimes  in  the 
majority  on  city  council s i n 1 arger  Native  towns , 

Of  the  178  Native  communities,  only  29  have  budgets  for^- 
city  administration  or, schools  based  upon  sales  or  property  taxes 
whi ch  they  col  1 ect . 28  " * r>  "•?' 
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State  laws*  of  course,  apply  In  all  villages,  but  no.other 
area-wide  government  exists  for  most  villages;  for  them  there  is  no 
regional  government  corresponding  to  counties  in  other  states  of  the 
nation  (nor  any  regional  Eskimo,  Indian,  or  Aleut  organizations  hav- 
ing tribal  governmental  powers).  While  state  law  provides  for  the 
formation  of  area  governments^ -boroughs — and  nine  boroughs  now  exist, 
those  formed  serve  pri ncipally  the  non-Native  population  centers 
of  the  state.  Within  these  boroughs  are  located  only  13  villages. 

All  other  Native  places  outs idi  ithe  nine,  boroughs  are  said  to  be 
part  of  the  "unorganized  borough"  for  which  the  state  legislature 
may  sit  as  a borough  assembly;  the  legislature,  however,  has  never 
acted  as£ an  assembly  for  ^heyjjhbrgahM 


o 1 

eric: 


28Alaska  Local  Affairs  Agency,  "Borough  and  City ^Property  Tax 
and  Sales  Tax  Rates,  1965-1967" , Vol . VI I,  No.  4 of  Alaska  Local 
Government,  May,  1 968. 
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ECONOMY 


OF  VILLAGE 


ALASKA 


While  reliance  upon  food-gathering  activities  for  subsistence 
is  a distinctive  characteristic  of  village  Alaska,  it  is  but  one  feature 
of  the  Native  economy ,29 

Jobs  in  village  Alaska  are  few;  permanent  full-time  jobs  at 
highest  rates  of  pay  are  typically  held  by  non-Natives.  Seasonal  or 
other  temporary  jabs,  usually  low  paying,  are  often  held  by  Natives; 
unemployment  and  underemployment  rates  among  Natives  are  probably 
higher  than  among  any  other  ethnic  group  in  the  nation. 

Self-employment  for  cash  in  villages  is  usually  part-time. 
Principal  pursuits  are  fishing  and  trapping,  arts  and  crafts  production 
and  operation  of  small  cafes,  stores,  recreation  halls,  or  movie 
houses . 


ERIC 


Cash  payments  to  some  1,200  Eskimo  Scouts  of  the  Alaska 
National  Guard  for  drills  total  about  $800,000  annual  ly,c5U  Most  of 
this  goes  to  the  economies  of  their  66  villages  in  western  Alaska. 


Unemployment  benefits  and  social  security  are  important  to 
the  village  economy  particularly  for  the  cash  they  provide  in  the 
winter.  Also  important  for  the  same  reason  are  welfare  checks  going 
to  the  old,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  the  needy  having  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  temporarily  needy. 


is  low, 
poverty. 


Prices  are  high  in  village  Alaska,  and  for  Natives,  income 
By  any  measure,  most  of  Alaska's  villagers  are  living  in 
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Gathering  Activities 


Activities  of  food-gathering  (and  related  subsistence 
activities)  are  important  to  probably  more  Alaska  Natives  today  than 
when  the  U.  S.  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia  100  years  ago,  Whil e the 
ex tent  of  dependence  va r i es  by  regi on,  among  commu ni ti es  wi thi n a 
region,  and  among  families  within  communities :,y  it  appears  that  most 
vil  1 age  A1  askans  subsi st  in  some  measure;  by  .hunting , f i Shi ng , and 
trappi ng ; by  gathering  berri es  and  greens;  and , for  some,  by  using 
animal  ski  ns  in  garment  making;and  by  gathering  drif  twood,  timber , or 
Willows  for  fuel.-’'  " * 
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In  western  and  northern  Alaska  there  is  generally  a greater 


dependence,  upon  f ood-ga  theri  ng  a.cti  vi  ti  es  than  i n other  regi  ons . 
This  reliance,  portrayed  recently  by  an  economist,  takes  different 


Affi 


forms: 


% ts 

:'f<ft 
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Ynknn-Kuskokwim  Area: 


Salmon  Is  the  single  most  important  food  item 
of  the  subsistence  economy  of  this  area.  Several  species 
of  salmon  and  other  fish  are  harvested  in  season,  and 
among  the  salmon  are  the  king  or  Chinook,  chum  or  dog, 
coho  or  silver,  and  the  sockeye  or  red.  Salt  w^er 
species,  mainly  herring  and  tom  cod,  are  also  important 
to  the  people  in  villages  directly  on  the  coast  and  on 
Nunivak  Island.  Many  of  the  villages  rely  on  dried 
herring  for  winter  food  and  fish  for  tom  cod  during 
winter  months.  Other  fish,  less  Important  in  the  overall 
catch,  but  with  high  utility  when  supplies  in  caches  a 
low  or  fresh  caught  fish  are  desired,  are  the  whitefish, 
blackfish,  smelt,  pike,  stickleback,  ^heefish , lus 
cr  burbot,  grayling,  and  trout.  Lampreys  are  also 
util ized. . .Villages  bordering  the  coast  where  marine 
mammals  are  readily  available  include  as  a supplement 
to  their  subsistence  several  varieties  of  seal,  some 
walrus,  and  beluga  whale. 


ration  of  the  economy  of 
area  economist  for  the 


~ — 29  A serious  handicap  to  the  characters 
Villaqe  Alaska  is  the  lack  of  data.  As  the 
Dureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  noted:  "Publ i shed  figures  on  aggregate 

income  by  major  regions  and  industries  do  not  show  the  level  of 
Native  participation.  Average  annual  per  capita  income  figures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  are  more  misleading  than  helpful  as  an 
indicator  of  income  to  Natives.  Work  force,  employment,  average 
monthly  and  annual  income  data  of  Alaska  Department  of  Labor js^im- 
Dossibl e to  relate  to  the  Native  economy,  even  in  districts  where 
the  total  population  is  largely  Native.  The  number  of ^licenses, 
payments  to  fishermen,  or  wages  and  salaries  paid  in -P£?^®sJ^gr 
plants  and  similar  data  from  the  Alaska  Department  of  fish  and  Game 
are  also  difficult  to  relate.  The  number  and  value  of  fur  or  skins 
taken  can  only  be  estimated,  based  on  published  data  and  opinions  of 
those  most  familiar  with  Native  participation.  of 

Data  is  not  available  to  do  a village  or  regional  analysis  ot 

no  nwo  r kef- to  -wo  r ke  r ra  t i o by  race  or  color.  Se 

determine  the  Native  work  force  and  employment  from, estimates  of^t 
Alaska  Department  of  Labor  for  either  villages, are 
Entire  state,  even  in  areas  or  communiti es  where  the  n nhaRitantsare 
Urae?v  Native?  Likewise  Incomes  cannot  be  related  to  Native  or  non 
Native  groups  from  the  statistics  avail  able  from  data-ga^hering_ 
agencies."  H.  P.  Gazaway,  undated  narrative  on  economies  of  Village 

A aS k 30 Rounded  f 1 gure  suppl fed  by  A1 aska  Department  of  Mi  1 i tary 

Affairs July  6,  1 967  i -'v  '.  f ' j 

•••  *1  Jdtiifs D ^.AbWahamsoh Alas^ot  The  mtvo | PP 

it*  teimee  mi,  a report  prepared  for  the  Federal  Field  Comsnttee 

for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,; Alaska,  1968,  p.  • , 
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Upper-Yukon  Area: 

The  Natives  of  the  Upper-Yukon  area  like 
those  of  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  area  look  mainly  to  the 
river,  the  Yukon  and  its  many  tributaries,  for  their 
continuing,  dependable  food  supply... The  surrounding 
interior,  forested,  plateau,  and  mountain  country 
of  the  Upper-Yukon  area,  unlike  the  tundra  of  the 
delta,  offers  the  Natives  a variety  of  terrestrial 
game  animals  for  subsistence.  Among  these  are  the 
caribou,  moose,  and  bear,  and  fur-bearing  animals 
of  which  beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  and  marten  are  the 
most  important. . .The  fish  resources  include  all 
species  of  salmon. . .whitefish , sheefish,  pike, 
trout,  and  grayling.  The  salmon  and  sheefish  are 
anadromous  and  the  remainder  are  "resident"  fish. 
Most  of  the  salmon  harvest  is  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses with  over  ninety  percent  of  the  catch  being 
chum  salmon.  32 

Seward  Peninsula  Area: 


...The  Kotzebue  Sound  is  the  northernmost 
area  long  the  [Chukchi]  Sea  Coast  for  the  occurrence 
of  salmon  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  primary 
subsistence  needs  of  the  Natives...  The  Seward 


Peninsula  area  offers  a greater  variety  of  sea  and 
terrestrial  mammals,  and  fish  for  subsistence  har- 
vest than  any  of  the  other  areas  discussed.  In 
addition  to  salmon  and  seal , there  are  walrus, 
beluga  whale,  and  an  occasional  polar  bear.  Sheefish 
pike,  and  whitefish  are  also  available.  Among 
fur-bearing  animals  the  muskrat  is  the  single 
most  important  species,  and  its  harvest  ranks 
above  other  areas  in  many  years, ,, The  westernmost 
herds  of  the  Arctic  Slope  caribou,  while  making 
their  annual  migrations  northward  or  southward, 
are  within  hunting  range.33 

Arctic  Area: 


Sea  mammal s are  the  primary  subsistence 
resource  with  wha 1 e,  wal  rus , and  seal,  representi ng 
the  bulk  of  the  total  annual  harvest.  Less  impor- 
tant in  the  annual  harvest  are  varying  amounts  of 
fish,  caribou,,  and  birds.  Salmon,  which  are  so 
important  to  the  livelihood  of  the^NatiA/es  to  the 
south,  dwindle;  rapidly  in  , numbers  and  importance 
1 n the  economy,  north  of.  the  Kotzebue  Sound.  All 

ipr  i pc  nf  <~oa  mammal <;  a re -.-mi  ara+nrv . and  the 


■■ 


and  inshore  ice  conditions  from  which  most  of  the 
harvest  must  be  conducted. 34 


Ducks*  geese,  ptarmigan,  and  other  wildfowl,  wild  rhubarb 
and  other  roots  and  greens,  blueberries,  and  other  berries,  hares, 
squirrels,  and  other  small  animals,  are  also  highly  important  as 
food  to  villagers  in  the  North  and  West. 

Except  for  35  northern  coastal  and  interior  villages,  there 
is  little  statistical  data  on  a broad  area  basis  on  the  extent  of  de- 
pendence of  Natives  upon  food-gathering  activities.  In  these  places, 
fewer  than  one  of  four  responsive  Native  adults  told  interviewers  that 
none  of  their  food  supply  was  dependent  upon  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trapping.  About  one  in  twelve  said  that  all  of  their  food  supply  was 
dependent  upon  these  activities.  More  than  half  of  them  said  that 
such  activities  provided  half  or  more  of  their  food  supply  (See 
Figure  1 1-7). 

FIGURE  1 1 — 7 

DEPENDENCE  UPON  FOOD  GATHERING  FOR  CONSUMPTION: 

RESPONSES  OF  1 ,467  NATIVE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  16  YEARS  AND  OVER 
IN  35  NORTHERN  AND  INTERIOR  COASTAL  VILLAGES  (1968) 
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The  importance  of  food-gathering  activities  in  village  Alaska 
is  underscored  in  the  fact,  noted  by  authors  of  an  eleven-village 
Native  dietary  study,  that  local  food  products,  chiefly  meat  and  fish, 
are  still  the  foundation  of  their  diets.  While  imported  foods  account 
for  a greater  proportion  of  calories  than  local  foods  in  diets  of  most 
villagers  studied  (see  Figure  1 1-8),  local  foods  are  of  much  greater 
importance  for  proteins  (see  Figure  II-9)  and  for  several  other  nutri- 
tional elements. 


Purchase  of  imported  food  items  is  restricted  by  their  limited 
money  economy  and,  as  the  dietary  researchers  note,  "the  great  diversity 
of  products  desired — such  as  specific  kinds  of  lumber  for  home,  boat, 
sled,  and  snowshoe  construction,  material  for  fish  nets,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, sun  glasses,  washing  machines,  outboard  motors,  gasoline  camp 

stoves,  lamps,  radios,  ready-made  clothing  and  boots The  desire 

for  purchasable  goods  is  the  primary  motive  which  prompts  increasing 
numbers  of  these  people  to  seek  seasonal  wage  work.  This  results  in  a 
continuing  modification  of  many  of  the  seasonal  food-gathering  activi- 
ties,  especially  those  normally  occurring  from  late  spring  to  about  mid 
fall In  years  when  wage  work  is  not  generally  available,  there  mav  be 


FIGURE  1 1-8 

PROPORTION  OF  CALORIES  FROM  LOCAL  AND  IMPORTED  FOODS  BY  VILLAGE 
~ T ""  ' Calorie  Source 


" Mixed 

Per  Food 

No.  Capita  Prepa- 

Village  Records  Intake  Local  Imported  School  rations 


N.  Central  Athapascan 

Allakaket  257  1963  491  1375  22  75 V 

Huslia  369  2013  408  1530  - 75 


Northern  Eskimo 


Point  Hope 

362 

2122 

641 

1349 

81 

51 

Noatak  T, 

462 

2231 

848 

.1212 

66 

105 

Shishmaref 

372 

1848 

759 

899 

132 

■ 58 

Shungnak 

285 

1 894 

873 

849 

92 

80 

1148 

1021 


Southwestern  Eskimo 

AkiAk  ' 228  2261  841 

Napaskiak  422  1829  653  ......  . 

Kasigluk  .,,351  1903  782  949  68  104 

Hooper  Bay  1212  1956  717  1100  . 58  81 

Newtek  ■ - - : * r , '247  57  - :r  :8  ' - 

Wee:  Christine  A.  Heller,  Ph.D.  and  Edward  Scott,  Ph.l).,  THe  > , 

Alaska  Dietary Survey  19S6-1961.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  . _ • 
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FIGURE  I 1—9 

PROPORTION  OF  PROTEIN  FROM  LOCAL  AND  IMPORTED  FOODS 
BY  VILLAGE, IN  GRAMS 


No. 

Records 

Total 

Per 

Capi ta 
Intake 

Protein 

Source 

V i 1 1 an© 

Local 

Import 

School 

Mixed 

VIII  v»  Vj  V- 

N.  Central  Athapascan 
Allakaket 
Husl la 

257 

369 

127.6 

109.5 

70.2 

66.8 

48,5 

34.9 

2.2 

6.7 

7.8 

Northern  Eskimo 
Noatak 
Point  Hope 
Shi shmaref 
Shungnak 

462 

362 

372 

285 

170.7 
120.6 
141  .4 
159.9 

127.5 

81  .4 

109,8 

129.6 

27.7 

29.8 

20.9 
15.4 

2.0 

3.6 

5.5 

4.1 

13.5 

5,8 

5.2 

10.8 

Southwestern  Eskimo 
Akiak 

Hooper  Bay 
Napaskiak 
Newtek 
Kasigl uk 

228 

1212 

422 

247 

351 

146.2 

134.7 

129.3 

129.7 

184.8 

110.8 

109.6 

107.9 

113.7 

152.9 

25.3 

20.4 

16.4 
13.6 
21.1 

3.2 

2.3 

2.3 

2.4 
2.3 

6,9 

2.4 
2.7 

8.5 

Source: 


Christine  A.  Heller,  Ph.D.  and  Edward  M.  Scott,  ph-D-» 

Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956-1961.  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education, and  Welfare,  Public  Health- Servicej  Nutation  and 
Metabolic  Disease  Section,  Arctic  Health  Research  Center, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  p.  39. 

an  increase  in  local  hunting  and  fishing  activities,  but  in  most  villages 
therte  is  a continuing  decrease  in  the  number  of  families  who  follow 
tradi  tional  food  quest  patterns. ” ..  . .•  C ».''l 

Vil  lagers  al  so  gather  local  resources  jin  ordpr to  obtain  the 
cash  so  much  needed  for  imported  products  they rare  increasingly  de-  . 
pendent  upon , Furs  may  be  sold  raw,  or  they  may  be  processed  .and^used 
in  making  boots  or  garments  for  sale.  ^Walrus  ivory  and, whale  baleen 

usually  become  art  or  craft  objects  before  their, sale,  but  raw  ivory 

finds  buyers  among  carvers  who  are  not  wa.rus  hunters. , Grasses. and 

roots  are  woven  into  exquisitely  fashioned  baskets  and  tray^^bones^  _ 

and  animal  hooves  are  worked  into  craft  items,  and  wood  is  made  into  a 

vari ety  of  useful  items  or  decOrati ve j forms  for  sal e. 


and  Edward  M.  Scott , Ph.D . i The 


Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956-1961.  • U:  S.  Department 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Nutrition  and  Meta- 
bolic Disease  Section,  Arctic  Health  Research  Center,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  pp.  155-156. 
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Native  Store  at  Point  Hope 

Photo  by  Anchorage  Daily  News 


In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  land's  resources  for  food 
for  their  families,  food  or  other  items  for  sale,  villagers  gather 
driftwood  and  other  wood  for  shelter  and  for  fuel,  use  furs  and  skins 
for  clothing,  and  of  course,  catch  substantial  quantities  of  fish  to 
provide  themselves  with  one  form  of  village  transportation--food  for 
their  dogs. 


In  the  Aleutians  and  southeastern  Alaska,  gathering  activities 
for  subsistence  use  are  far  less  important,  generally  speaking,  than 
they  are  in  the  North  and  West,  but  again,  among  villages  and  among 
families,  there  are  variations.  Native  persons  in  these  coastal  areas 
generally  engage  in  commercial  fishing  (or  crabbing  or  shrimping) 
activities  principally  for  cash. 

* 

Wage  Employment 

In  most  villages.  Natives  hold  few  full-time  jobs.  Typically 
they  are  in  positions  such  as  postmaster,  school  maintenance  man, 
airline  station  agent,  and — more  recently — Head  Start  teacher  and 
anti  poverty  grass  roots  worker.  Some  are  operators  of  small  stores, 
a few  are  airplane  pilots.  For  most  villagers,  however,  there  are 
no  full-time  jobs  available. 


In  larger  Native  places,  such  as  Bethel  and  Kotzebue,  the 
number  of  full-time  job  opportunities  is  greater,  especially  for  women. 
Hospitals  of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  and  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  are  important  employers  of  Natives,  usually  in  lower- 
paying,  nonprofessional  jobs.  Other  agencies  of  government  such  as 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  or  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  or 
agencies  of  the  state  are  also  sometimes  employers  in  Native  places. 

Natives  with  year-round  jobs  in  villages  of  Alaska  make  up 
only  about  ten  percent  of  the  typical  village  work  force,  37 

Because  any  source  of  cash  income  is  increasingly  needed, 
seasonal  employment,  usually  away  from  a village,  is  highly  important 
in  the  village  economy  > (See  Figure  11-10). 

The  major  activity  providing  seasonal  employment  for  Alaska 
Natives  is  commercial  fishing.;  This, work  lasts  only  from  two. to  four 
months.  Not  only  is  the  length  of,  employment; and  amount  of  income 
hi g hi y va ri a bl e from  yea r fo  year  and  a rea  to  area , it  is  a! so  hig h 1 y 
variabl e from  one  boat  to  another  fishing  in  the  same  area  and  season . 
Income  vari es  with  the  catch  of  fish v price  of  product  and  costs  of 
boats,  gear,  and  operations.  Most  variable  from  year  to  year  and 
area  to  area  is  the  size  of  catch. ■ 


36 


Robert  Arnol d and  Esther  Wunnieke,  Alasha  Natives  and  Fed 
Elves  Report  for  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  PI anni ng  i n 
Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1967.  , 

37  Interview  wi  th  H.  Prent  Gazaway  v Area  Econbmist  j U.  S.  Bureau 

of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Off i ce , Juneau , Alaska , May  1 5 , 1 968 . 
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NATIVE  VILLAGE  ADULTS 


Averaqe  net  incomes  to  Native  workers  in  the  southeastern 
canneries  may  range  as  high  as  $3,1300  In  a top  season,  but  over  a 
period  regular  workers  will  do  well  to  average  $1 ?0Q0  to 
$1,500  net  income  a' season.  If  their  employment  is  in  more  than  two 
quarters  of  the  year,  some  incomes  will  be  supplemented  by  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Annual  incomes  to  boat  crew  members  may  reach  $5,000, 
but  the  averaqe  over  a five-year  period  for  most  will  more  nearly  be 
$3,000.  Native  fishing  boat  owners  in  southeastern  Alaska  will  average 
$6,000  to  $8,000  annually  in  net  income, 


FIGURE  11-10 


ILLUSTRATIVE  SEASONAL  VARIATIONS  TN  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  ALASKA  NATIVE  VILLAGE  ADULTS 


Summer 
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Source 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau,  Aiaska, 


In  the  Bristol  Bay  area  the  economy  revolves  around  salmon 
canning,  A majority  of  the  resident  fishermen  and  many  cannery 
workers  are  Native.  If  they  have  their  own  boats  or  fishing  sites, 
they  may  be  prosperous  every  three  to  five  years  when  they  have  a 
bumper  season.  Between  the  good  years  they  may  have  two  or  three 
complete  failures  in  which  they  are  more  likely  to  lose  money  than 
show  a net  income,  then  another  one  or  two  years  when  they  realize 
a fairly  good  net  income— say  $5,000  net  for  the  fisherman  who  owns 
his  own  boat.  Overall,  the  net  incomes  probably  wouldnt  average  > 
more  than  $3,000  to  $6,0Q0--a  good  return  for  three  or  four  months 
work,  but  not  enough  to  pa^Qfor  a boat  and  gear,  and  to  support  a 
family  over  twelve  months.-' 

Workers  migrate  to  cannery  sites  to  obtain  even  short 
periods  of  wage  employment  and  from  places  as  distant  as  Kotzebue 
and  Point  Hope  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

For  Bristol  Bav  canneries  1967  was  a poor  season.  Normally 
this  work  lasts  from  two' to  six  weeks  and  for  a few  workers  perhaps 
eight  weeks  or  more.  It  is  said  that  a typical  worker  Is  considered 
lucky  if  he  gets  back  to  his  home  in  the  village  With  $5<Jg  to  $800 
for  the  season.  The  average  in  1967  was  less  than  $500, 

In  the  A1 eutians  the  devel opment  of  crab  fishing  and  process- 
inn  over  the  past  ten  years  has  increased  local  employment  and  sig- 
nif icantly  extended  the  working  season.  Fishermen  and  cannery  worke  s 
are  employed  six  to  ten  months  now,  instead  of  two  to  four  months  as 
they  were  when  they  were  dependent  only  on  salmon  fishing. 

In  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  areas  Jf .western  Alaska, 
there  has  been  an  erratic  increase  in  commercial  fishing  activities 
the  past  five  years.  At  present  commercial  utilization  is  generally 
believed  to  be  below  maximum  sustainable  yield  in  each  area.  There 
has  been  a tendency  for  commercial  fishing  to  concentrate  closer  to 
til  se^neartheri  ver 1 s mouth  because  the  quality  of  salmon  is  best 
Sen  it  comes  from1  the  sea  > and  water  transport  of  fish  is  much  less 
costly  than  air.  •" . ' 

In  this  area  there  ii  generally  a lack  of  adequ$£%  process 1 ng 
and  holding  facilities.  Efforts  of  Native  fishermen  often  are  in- 
efficient due  to  the  lack  of  organization  and  group .effort^and  lack 
of  technical  and  managerial  know-how— both  for  catching  and  market!  g 
quality  fish  at  a premium  price.  , ;y.;. 
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40  Infonnation  supplied  by  the  Superintendent,  Bethel  District, 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bethel,  Alaska,  May,  1968. 
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Norton  and  Kotzebue  Sound  Eskimos  have  been  fishing  com- 
mercially in  recent  years,  on  a limited  scale.  Their  catch  is  of 
limited  quantity,  and  although  prices  have  improved  in  recent  years, 
seldom  do  fishermen  net  more  than  $300  to  $800  a season.  This  in- 
volves 30  or  40  fishermen  in  the  Kotzebue  area  and  perhaps  twice  as 
many  in  the  Unalakleet,  Shaktool i k and  Golovin  area. 

Just  as  government  is  a principal  provider  of  full-time 
employment  in  village  Alaska,  so  it  is  a providei — directly  and  in- 
di recti y--of  seasonal  job  opportunities.  Construction  of  schools 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  means  up  to  500  Natives  will  be 
employed  through  most  of  the  summer. 41  Construction  of  defense 
facilities  at  remote  sites  means  a few  jobs,  too,  particularly  for 
Native  laborers.  Forest  fires  on  the  public  domain  result  in  large 
numbers  of  jobs  for  villagers;  in  1967  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
employed  1,284  Natives  as  firefighters. 42  Fish  and  game  protection 
by  the  state  requires  seasonal  employees,  and  some  are  Natives. 

Large  numbers  of  seasonal  jobs  for  young  villagers  are 
offered  by  the  state-administered  federal  anti  poverty  program,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Other  villagers  find  seasonal  employment  in  reindeer  roundup 
and  slaughtering  (one  or  two  months  at  best),  in  lightering  goods  from 
ship  to  shore  and  in  other  tasks  related  to  water  transport,  and  in 
mining  and  other  activities. 


Because  seasonal  employment  for  some  villagers  is  of  such 
short  duration  (especially  for  those  employed  at  salmon  canneries)  it 
may  not  extend  adequately  into  more  than  one  quarter  of  a benefit  year 
with  the  result  that  such  employees  would  be  ineligible  for  unempTOy^ff  --. 
ment  compensation.  Others,  however,  particularly  if  employed  in  con- 
struction, will  be  eligible.  Benefits  paid  into  the  ten  predominantly 
Native  Census  districts  over  each  of  the  last  three  years  have  been 
about  $1.4  million,  but  no  data  exists  to  identify  what  portion  of  the 
benefits  have  gone  to  Natives. 43 


Jobl ess ness 


.Joblessness  in  village  Alaska  approaches  80  to  90  percent 
i n the  winter  and  drops  to  25  percent , or  possj bly  1 ess,  i n summers .44 


The  extent  of  village  joblessness  is  understated  in  Alaska 
Department  of  Labor  reports  owing  to  uniform  federal  def ini tions  of 
unemployment — definitions  i nappropriate  to  remote  vil Tages .45  As  a re- 
sult, Natives  who  are  jobless  and  who  want  jobs,  may  or  may  not  be 
counted  as  "unemployed. "Even  these  understatements,  however , show 
unempl oyment  i n Native  distri cts  i o the  yd nter  (1966 ) to  range  from 


nearly  12  percent  /in  the  Aleutians),  to  70  percent  (in  the  Bethel 

, district). 46  ■ .:  . , : . v : f 
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Estimates  of  Native  employment  and  unemployment,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  semiannually  in  March  and  September,  are 
done  by  Bureau  administrative  units,  all  of  which,  except  for  two,  in- 
clude not  only  villages,  but  cities  as  well.  The  two  units  that  in- 
clude only  Native  places  (covering  five  census  districts  in  western 
Alaska)  show  twice  as  many  jobless  as  jobliol ders--unernpl oyment  of  o~ 
and  66  percent, 


In  these  village  districts  there  are  nearly  1100  nonworkers 
for  every  100  workers,'*”  In  the  city  of  Anchorage  the  ratio  is  about 
250  nonworkers  for  every  100  workers.  Or,  put  another  way,  one  of 
every  three  persons  in  Anchorage  has  a job;  one  of  every  twelve  Natives 
in  all  of  village  Alaska  has  a job.4y 


Joblessness  in  village  Alaska  should  not  be  attributed 
simply  to  a lack  of  interest  among  villagers,  for  interest  in  jobs 
is  high.  And  there  is  a willingness  to  move  to  take  jobs.^  But--owmg 
to  a preference  for  village  life,  a sense  of  being  il 1 -equipped^for 
city  life  and  jobs,  an  inability  to  command  adequate  salaries  given 
their  lack  of  education  and  training,  or  to  a combination  of  reasons-- 
the  willingness  of  village  adults  to  move  to  obtain  temporary  work 
is  far  stronger  than  it  is  to  make  a permanent  move  in  order  to  ob- 
tain employment. 50 


U. 


41  Information  supol led  by  Branch  of  PI  ant  Design  and  Construction . 
S,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

42Letter  from  William  H.  Adams,  Area  Manager,  McGrath,  U.  S, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to  Bruce  A.  Elmgrem,  Resource  Development 
Officer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bethel 
■^calculated  from  reports  supplied  by  the 


A1 aska . 

Alaska  Department  of 

Labor,  Juneau,  Alaska.  „ ' , . n££  . 

44U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  At fan rs. 
Needed:  An  Economic  Development  Program  for  Rural  Alaska , May  , 1965, 
Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

45  Technically  or  inadvertently,  many  Natives  do  not  appear  to  be 
included  in  work' force  or  unemployment  statistics.  Because 
that  employment  in  winter  is  seldom  available  in  the  villages 
where  in  the  state.  Natives  often  do  not  actively _ seek  empl oyment. 
contact  one  or  more  prospect i ve  empl oyers  each thirty  day s or 


the  State  ’ s eleven  empl  oyment  offices,  the;. cl  osestK  of  which  may 


to  300  miles  away.  Further,  a good  many  of  this  group  may 


con- 


si  dered  self -empl oyed  because  they  spend  fifteen  hours  or  more  a 
at  subsistence  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  Other  activities., 
461 1 C^‘  nohaWmon+T-  nf  I-  hp  T rvf 


week 


Inter iori  Bureo 


j of  Indian  Affai rs , 

'ini  Juneau 


.i;,  ...  r ....  

Semiannual  Report  of  Labor  'Force  3 ' Employment ■ d^-ryn&nptoym&tti 

Area  Office,  Juneau.,  Alaska,  September,  1967,  and  March , 1968. 

47 jN'td. 

4eIbid. 

49  Alaska 

Force  Estimates . ... . ....... .....  . 

5°A1 aska  Native  Brotherhood , and  A1 aska  State  Community  Acti on 


ska  Department  of  Labor , Research  and  Analyses  Section , Work 
mates,  Alaska  by  Area  and  Industry , 1959-1966 . _ ... 

^v. «ska  Native  Brotherhood;  and  A1  aska  State  Conimunity  Action 
Program,  Employment  Development  Conference,  Nome , Alaska , November  30- 

Oecember  1 , 1967,  p.  51. 
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FIGURE  II- 11 


EMPLOYMENT  AVAILABILITY:  RESPONSES  OF  1 ,541  NATIVE 
MEN  AND  WOMEN  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  IN  35  NORTHERN 
AND  INTERIOR  COASTAL  VILLAGES  (1968)  
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But  interest  in  wage  employment,  particularly  if  it  means 
relocating,  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  all  village  adults. 

Often  their  interest  is  in  pursuing  the  old  ways.  Of  about  1 
men  (sixteen  years  and  over)  in  nor' hern  interior  and  coastal  villages, 
interviewed  early  in  1968,  about  one-fourth  told  intervi ewers  they 
would  not  accept  any  employment.  Of  the  more  than  750  who  said  they 
would  accept  employment,  nearly  300  said  they  would  accept  only 
temporary  employment— and  a third  of  these  said  they  would  accept  such 
employment  only  near  home.  Among  women  the  pattern  was  similar,  but 
there^was  a greater  proportion  who  said  they  would  reject  employment, 
who  preferred  temporary  j'obs,  and  who  wanted  to  stay  near  home  (See 
Figure  1 1-  1 1 ) . 
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Those  willing  to  move  for  temporary  or  permanent  employment 
are  handicapped  by  the  remoteness  of  most  villages  from  job  opportuni- 
ties If  they  learn  of  job  openings,  their  knowledge  may  come  after 
jobs  are  filled  by  others.  If  ranking  of  applicants  is  by  years  of 
experience,  village  applicants  will  probably  fall  to  lower  positions 
of  preference*  If  written  applications  are  submitted,  the  lesser 
education  of  the  Native  applicant  reveals  itself  on  the  form.  If 
aptitude  tests  or  other  screening  devices  are  used  by  an  employer, 
the  Native  may  suffer  the  consequences  of  a cultural  background  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  test  writers.  If  accepted  for  work  in  a city, 
the  rate  of  pay — given  his  lack  of  education  and  training--may  con- 
demn him  and  his  family  to  a deeper  poverty  than  if  he  had  remained 
in  the  village.5' 


Income  and  Cost  of  Living 


Low  incomes,  seasonal  and  uncertain  from  year  to  year, 
typically  large  families,  and  high  prices  create  severe  problems  for 
village  Natives.  Alaska  has  the  hinhest  cost  of  living  of  all  the 
states  based  on  surveys  that  include  only  the  larger  cities  where 
prices  are  considerably  lower  than  in  villages.  In  1967  living  costs 
in  Alaska's  principal  cities  were  18  to  32  percent  above  Seattle, 
Prices  in  the  villages  range  to  74  percent  above  Seattle,  and  for  some 
items,  100  percent  higher  (See  Figure  11-12), 


Many  things  contribute  to  high  prices  and  costs--arctic 
climate,  remoteness,  sparse  population,  small  volumes,  limited  com- 
petition, together  with  high  wages  and  transport  costs.  Supplies 
must  be  stocked  year-round  from  the  one  or  two  shipments  coming  by 
water  during  the  short  summer  season,  or  they  must  come  by  air.  The 
cost  of  shipments  from  Seattle  to  the  villages  by  water  ranges  from 
four  to  twelve  cents  a pound.  Perishable  and  other  items  ordered  by 
air  from  Seattle  cost  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a pound.  Air  freight 
costs  from  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks  to  communities  in  western  Alaska 
vary  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  a pound.53 

Production  goods  are  higher  priced  also  guns,  boats,  nets, 
petroleum  products,  snow  machines,  lumber,  tools,  etc,  A Native, 
family  in  Barrow,  Fort  Yukon,  Cambell , may  pay  $2,000  for  necessities 
that  a family  In  Houston  or  Washington,  D.  C.  can  buy  for  $1 ,000. 
Commodities  costing  $1,300  to  $1,400  in  Ketchikan  or  Juneau,  if  avail 
able,  may  cost  $1,800  to  $2,000  in  Atka,  Kotzebue,  or  Fort  Yukon. 


51  Arnold  and  Wunnicke,  op.  eii.*  pp.3-5.  ..."  . : , 

53  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Indexes  of  Consumer Alasha 

Living  Costs  for  and  ^c1^karis  Alae1<a> 

Autumn , 1967- i Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1968. 

53  Gazaway, dpi  civ.:  ...  - ....  ' 

54 U.  S . Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of _ Indian  Affai rs , . 

Needed  :An  Eaonomio  Development  Program , forRuralAlaska^.n^y , • - . > 

Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
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FIGURE  11-12 

RETAIL  FOOD  PRICES  OF  14  BASIC  COMMODITIES  * SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON, 
AND  FOUR  NORTHWESTERN  ALASKA  VILLAGES,  1963 
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U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Profile  of  the  Native-People 
of  Alaska,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska,  1967,  p.  42. 
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Cash  income  needed  for  a typical  family  of  five  to  six  mem- 
bers in  most  villages  is  $6,000  to  $8,000  a year.  Through  subsistence 
activities  — hunting,  fishing,  using  local  timber  for  heat  and  cooking, 
gathering  greens,  berries,  and  roots— this  requirement  may  be  reduced 
$1,000  to  $3,000.  Even  then,  $5,000  a year  will  not  buy  a family 
what  it  will  in  other  states— decent  housing,  clean  water,  sewers, 
electricity,  red  meats,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  an  automobile  or 
television.  Were  it  not  for  food-gathering  activities,  free  public 
services,  and  lower  living  standards,  a minimum  standard  of  living . 
in  rural  Alaska  fefor  a family  of  six,  would  likely  require  $8,000  o 
$10,000  a year.55 

Incomes  for  village  Alaskans  are  far  lower  than  required, 
and  far  lower  than  for  Alaskans  generally.  Native  income  (earned 
and  unearned)  in  24  villages  of  southcentral  Alaska  in  1966  was  estim- 
ated to  average  about  $4,000  per  family  or  nearly  $800  per  person. 

Total  Native  income  in  1967  in  58  villages  in  southwestern  Alaska  was 
estimated  to  average  almost  $3,400  per  family,  or  nearly  $600  per 
person.57  For  Alaskans  generally,  family  incomes  in  1967  averaged 
more  than  $10,000  or  about  $3,629  per  person. 

In  these  recent  surveys,  average  incomes  are  described,  not 
medians.  The  small  number  of  Natives  with  high  incomes  (over  $10,000) 
tend  to  raise  the  average  considerably  for  families  who  have  low 
annual  incomes.  Median  cash  income  of  Native  families  in  villages 
of  Alaska,  excluding  the  few  Native  communities  where  earned  incomes 
are  high  (such  as  St.  Paul),  is  estimated  at  about  $2,000  annually. 

Reasons  for  the  poor  economic  circumstances  of  villagers 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  In  brief,  as  the  Juneau  area  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  puts  it:  "Poverty  exists  among  most  of 

the  Natives,  not  because  they  are  not  industrious,  and  prefer  to  be 
poor,  but  because  there  is  no  means  for  them  to  increase  their  cash 

income. "60 


Bureau 


Off  i ce 


55 

56  Survey  conducted  by  the  Superintendent,  Anchorage  District, 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

s?  u.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

’ Support  Capacity  Report/  Bethel  District t Juneau  Area 
, Juneau,  Alaska,  March,  1967. 

58  Anchorage  Daily  News  % Apri  1 29 , 1968. 

59  This  estimate  is  based  upon  a review  of  village  profiles  pre- 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  VISTA  workers,  and  the  Division 

Indian  Health.  >>•.  . , . x..  . „ • . . „ 

eo  h P Gazaway,  National  Program  Inadequacies  aha  Needs  to  Better 
Serve  Rural  and  Native  Alaska , a summary  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Chairman,  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska, 
January  7,  1966.  . . ' .•  /'■'/  V;'  " y ' . ' 
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Figuring  substantially  in  the  economy  of  village  A1 aska 
(though  less  than  generally  assumed)  is  unearned  income  going  as  pay- 
ments made  by  the  State  Division  of  Public  Welfare  to  Natives  who  are 
old,  disabled,  blind  or  have  dependent  children  (but  who  have  little 
or  no  income)  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Natives  if  they 
are  ineligible  for  state  categorical  programs,  but  who  are  in  need  of 
temporary  financial  assistance. 

No  statewide  portrayal  exists  of  the  relative  dollar  im- 
portance of  welfare  funds  to  village  economies,  but  a glimpse  is 
available  in  the  results  of  a recent  detailed  survey  of  nearly  5,300 
Natives  in  35  northern  interior  and  coastal  villages.  In  1967,  ac- 
cording to  income  reported  j y all  Natives  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
over,  earned  income  totaled,  about  $3.3  million  ; unearned  income 
amounted  to  about  $645  thousand.62  For  every  dollar  in  their  economies 
coming  from  welfare  programs,  $5  was  earned— virtually  all  as  wages 
from  jobs. 

Welfare  dollars  do  have  substantial  impact.  Having  greatest 
impact  of  the  several  categories  of  programs  is  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  a program  which  puts  about  $1  mi  1 1 ion  annua  I ly 
into  about  750  households  in  villages.  The  typical  case  is  a mother 
and  three  children-,  the  average  payment  per  case  is  $127  monthly. 

Payments  made  under  this  program  generally  fall  below  the 
calculated  needs  of  recipients.  State  budget  schedules  show,  for 
instance-*  the  needed  monthly  allowance  for  a mother  and  three  children 
in  northern  Alaska  to  be  $186  plus  rent  and  fuel*,  the  maximum  estab- 
lished by  state  law  for  such  a family,  however,  is  $140.  Based  upon 
a 1967  sample  (representing  about  one- third  of  all  cases)  it  appears 
that  five  of  six  families  (Native  and  non-Nati ve)  receive  allowances 
below  their  needs.  Over  half  have  an  unmet  need  of  more  than  $51 ; 
nearly  one-third  have  an  unmet  need  of  more  than  $101  a month. 


Villagers  appear  to  require  longer  periods  of  assistance 
than  other  Alaskans  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  About  one- 
third  of  the  recipients  In  western  Alaska— nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Natives — have  been  receiving  assistance  for  five  to  ten  years.  This 
duration  was  characteristic  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  recipients 
across  the  state  (See  Figure  11-13). 

Reasons  for  the  extended  duration  are  not  hard  to  find.  In- 
vestigators report: 

There  are  many  reasons  for  continued  dependency  on  AFDC; 
however,  the  most  obvious  reasons  for  this  high  number 
of  continuous  AFDC  recipl ents  appears  to  be  1 ack  of 
services  provided  to  those  who  have  been  receiving  assis- 
tance and  a lack  of  economic  opportunity.  This  is 
vividly  demonstrated  by  a comparison  of  the  percentage 
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who  have  been  receiving  assistance  for  more  than  five 
years  in  Anchorage  as  opposed  to  Bethel  [Eskimo  town  in 
western  Alaska].  In  Anchorage  we  find  that  only  22  per- 
cent of  those  surveyed  have  been  receiving  assistance 
for  more  than  five  years.  In  Bethel,  that  percentage 
is  markedly  Increased  to  47.2  percent  (nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  group  surveyed), 


FIGURE  11-13 


DURATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  RECIPIENTS  OF  AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN, 
NATIVE  DISTRICTS  COMPARED  WITH  STATE 
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Source:  K.  J.  Anderson,  Margaret  Cavanagh,  and. J . T.  Cross,  Case loaa 

Survey  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children , National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  Alaska  Chapter,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  1968,  Table  2, 


el  u.  S-  Department  ot  tne  Interior,  U.  S7  Bureau  of  Indian 
Af fa i rs , Prel iml nary  Fi ndi ngs , DemqgrapHie  Survey  of  Fairbanks 
District^  19683  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  1968. 

62  Alaska  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  "Tabulation  of  the  Propor- 

tion of  Native  and  non-Native  recipients  on  Public  Assistance  by 
Caseload  and  Welfare  Districts,"  12-month  average  1966-67,  and  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs , "General  Assi stance  by  Fiscal  Year  by 
Village  and  Average  Number  of  Cases Per  Month" , Juneau  Area  Office, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  1963-67.  “ .•/ --fo- 

63  Alaska  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  op.  ait. 

64  K.  J ^ Anderson,  Margaret : Cavanagh , apd  J.  T.  Cross , Caseload 
Survey  of  Aid  boFamilies  with  D&pendentChilaven3  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers , Inc. , A1  aska  Chapter,  Juneau,  A1  aska  ,1 968 

p.i:9.  .v- ",  . /A  ' -/..-.y, " .. ..y...  ,'y.  y. . "•  . ;v  ..  ; ,yy 

'•v  65  ibid. , p.  4.  - ...  . ■ 
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On  the  basis  of  data  from  western  Alaska,  It  appears  that 
the  principal  cause  of  a Native  family's  reliance  upon  this  public 
assistance  program  is  that  the  father  is  dead  or  physically  incapaci- 
ta ted.  These  circumstances  account  for  sixty  percent  of  the  children 
benefiting  in  the  West--about  twice  the  percentage  across  the  -ta  e 
generally.  Another  twenty  percent  of  the  children  in  Jhe  W®SJ  bejj  “ 
filing  from  this  program  are  illegitimate-a  percentage  only  slightly 
higher  than  among  all  children  benefiting  from  the  program  across 
the  state  generally.  6 

Given  the  meager  allowances  authorized  under  Alaska  law,  the 
Native  woman  with  dependent  children  may  be  better  oft  living  in  the 
village  instead  of  living  in  an  urban  area.  There  is  usually  1 itt'e 
shelter  cost  in  the  village,  since  the  woman  can  live  with  her  parents 
somehow  acquire  enough  surplus  supplies  to  build  her  own  dwell- 
inq.  Use  of  locally  obtained  foods  reduce  her  need  for  purchased 

commodities.  Some  women  with  children  have  1" o^iell^of Welfare 
lages  from  urban  areas,  reportedly  because  of  the  low  level  of  weirare 

payments 

The  Old  Aqe  Assistance  program,  also  administered  by  the 
state,  puts  about  three-quarters  of  a million  dollars  a"™al^^nt0 
the  hands  of  some  800  villagers.  Average  payment  (based  on  1966 
figures)  is  about  $89  a month. ^ That  Natives  constitute  a high 
(seventy  percent)  percentage  of  Old  Age  Assistance  recipients  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  relatively  few  of  those  over  65  today 
worked  for  wages  and  made  contributions  to  the  Social  Security  system. 

Two  other  adult  public  assistance  programs— Aid  to  the 
Blind  and  Aid  to  the  Disabled— put  about  $175  thousand  Into  village 
Alaska  annually.  Average  monthly  payment  for  each  of  the  180  village 
recipients  is  about  $80. 69  That  Natives  make  up  f . large  proportion 
(91  percent  and  65  percent)  respectively  of  all  blind  < anJ,d  cabled,  who 
are  assisted  in  Alaska  is  largely  the  result  of  poor  health  conditions 
in  villages.  And  the  near  absence  of  programs  for  the  handicapped  in 
the  state  requires  that  public  assistance  be  rendered. 

Although  public  assistance  programs  are  commonly  assumed  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  character  of  beneficiaries,  anthropologists  writing 
recent  detail ed  accounts  of  village  life  do  not  offer  such  observe- 
tions.  Writing  of  the  southwestern  Eskimo  village  of  Napaskiak  (m 
Oswalt  says: 

One  resul t of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Social  Security 
programs  has  been  to  f^ee  the  old  peoplewho^qual ify^for^ 
it  from  relying  completely  upon^relatives  and, friends  for 
their  support.  Such  persons  still , however,  live  on  . m 
gifts  of  food  or  meals  and  use  their  cash  for  purchasing 
toys  and  clothing  for  thel r;  grandchi 1 dren,  clotjji n9ufor_ 
themselves,  and  small  luxury  items.  Another  interacting 
effect  of  the  01  d Age  Assistance  program  has  been  for 
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individuals  under  its  coverage  to  live  alone  in  houses 
of  their  own.  This  has  occurred  in  five  instances 
the  past  few  years  and  appears  to  be  a distinct  trend. 

Writing  of  the  northern  coastal  Eskimo  community  of  Point 
Hope  (in  1956)  Van  Stone  says: 

In  families  where  there  is  an  old  person  a large  number 
of  people  are  often  indirectly  dependent  upon  the 
monthly  Old  Age  Assistance  check.  This  income  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  old  people,  who 
formerly  were  dependent  entirely  on  their  relatives 
for  support.  Old  people  without  families  were  often 
destitute  in  earlier  days  and  sometimes  were  forced  to 
beg  from  neighbors.  Similarly,  the  position  of  widows 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  payment  of  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children.  Formerly  widows  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  charity  of  their  relatives  and  usually 
returned  to  their  parents'  homes  after  their  husbands 
died.  They  now  are  able  to  set  up  and  maintain  in- 
dependent homes. ^ 

Writing  of  the  northern  coastal  Eskimo  community  of  Kivalina 
(in  1959-60)  Saario  and  Kessel  say: 

Welfare  services  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a detrimental 
effect  in  the  village,  although  it  is  a service  that 
some  outside  white  persons  have  viewed  as  encouraging 
dependence  on  the  government  and  creating  a lack  of  in- 
itiative. Most  of  the  welfare  payments  in  Kivalina  are 
either  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  or  Old  Age ^Assistance. 
Since  part  of  the  old  Eskimo  value  orientation  included 
helping  those  who  were  needy  and  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, the  help  extended  by  the  government  agencies 
appears  as  a normal  and  reasonable  action. 


66  ibid. 9 Table  4. 

67  Interview  with  Robert  M.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Nome  District, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  May  20,  1968. 

fisAlaska  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  op..r.  oib. 

69  Ibid.  V v' .-.v.-.1. 

70 Wendell  Oswalt,  Napaskiak^  University  of  Arizona  Press,  Tucson 

Arizona,  T963,  p.  TOO.  / _ 

7i  James  Van  Stone,  Psint  Hope‘s  University  of  Washington  Press, 

1962.,  pp.  134-5.  r r ’ ' 


As  long  as  the  majority  of  families  are  able  to  subsist 
by  their  own  er  rts , welfare  will  probably  remain  a 
welcome  help  fo.  people  who  would  otherwise  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  village.  However,  should  circum- 
stances  arise  whereby  the  village  residents  might  not 
be  able  to  gain  their  own  livelihood  and  might  find  it 
necessary  to  rely  mostly  on  welfare  payments  to  ox  1st, 
the  resultant  emotions  and  reactions  would  probably  be 
most  detrimental  J*- 


Welfare  fund  in  the  form  of  temporary  relief  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  amount  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  a million  dollars 
in  the  economy  of  village  Alaska.  These  funds  go  to  Native  persons  who 
are  needy,  if  they  are  ineligible  for  welfare  programs  operated  by 
the  state.  Called  "General  Assistance"  by  the  Bureau,  this  program 
corresponds  to  the  General  Relief  program  of  the  state  under  which 
needy  non-Natives  are  given  temporary  financial  help. 

While  villagers  make  up  about  seventy  percent  of  the  state's 
Native  population,  they  make  up  only  about  sixty  percent  of  the  recip- 
ients of  the  Bureau's  total  program,  and  they  receive  only  about 
sixty  percent  of  funds  expended  under  it.  In  1967  the  average  village 
case  received  about  $400— this  based  upon  1,771  cases  representing  per- 
haps 6,000  persons. 

The  amount  of  assistance  giver,  depends  upon  the  need  of  the 
individual  villager.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  assistance  will 
be  guided  by  the  state's  budget  schedule  for  its  welfare  cases,  but 
not  bound  by  it.  There  is  no  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  the  Bureau  s 
qrant  nor  any  limitation  imposed  upon  its  duration. 

For  most  recipients  the  duration  of  assistance  is  limited 
to  the  three  leanest  months  of  the  winter.  Data  for  western  Alaska 
over  the  past  four  years  show  about  61  percent  of  the  cases  helped  for 
th%e  months  or°l  ess  5 and  another  20  percent  aided  tor  four  to  fourteen 
months  (See  Figure  11-14).  Only  10  percent  were  helped  for  twelve 
months— -and  most  of  these  were  not  employable. 

Only  about  two-thirds  of  all  cases  receiving  gonera' I assis- 
tance from  the  Bureau  are  classified  as  "employable.  The  others 
are  not  eligible  for  state-administered  public  assistance,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs.  Villagers  who  have  Tittle  or _no 
education  or  training  but  who  are- able  to  hunt  and  fish  are  classified 
as  employable  if  they  are  living  ‘in  the  village.  . , 

In  months  that  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  other  food 
gathering  activities  are  carried  out,  there  is  a great  Recline  in 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  general  assistance.  Likewise  as 
jobs  become  available— even  away  from  the  villager  s home— the  number 
of  wel fare  cases  drop  (See  Figure  11  in  Chapter  Ij . 
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Responsiveness  of  Natives  to  job  opportunities  and  a corres 
ponding  decline  in  financial  assistance  is  illustrated  in  general 
assistance  data  for  the  northernmost  Eskimo  town,  Barrow,  over  the 
past  five  years  (See  Figure  11-15),  As  construction  and  other 
activities  made  jobs  available,  the  amount  of  assistance  paid  out 
in  Barrow  dropped  from  1963  to  1967  from  nearly  $30,000  to  about 
$6 ,500--not  far  from  one-fifth  its  former  size.  And  this  decline 
in  welfare  took  place  while  the  population  grew  by  perhaps  200  persons. 

The  other  three  large  p!aces  in  western  Alaska»-Nome, 

Bethel,  and  Kotzebue--are  not  markedly  different  in  apparent  vitality 
of  economy.  Though  they  have  about  the  same  number  of  Natives,  there 
are  great  differences  in  the  amount  of  general  assistance  money  paid 


FIGURE  11-14 


DURATION  OF  GENERAL.  ASSISTANCE  EXTENDED  TO 
VILLAGERS  IN  NOME  AND  BETHEL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE 


BUREAU  OF 

INDIAN 

AFFAIRS, 

1964- 

1967 

Months 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Assisted 

leases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

Cases 

Percent 

1 - 3 

419 

61.4% 

451 

63% 

492 

61 .4% 

586 

62.3% 

4-6 

126 

18.3% 

117 

17% 

142 

18.0% 

191 

20.3% 

7-9 

44 

6.3% 

55 

8% 

58 

7.2% 

76 

8.0% 

10-12 

93 

14.0% 

85 

1 2% 

108 

13.4% 

89 

9.4% 

Totals 

681 

716 

800 

942 

Source : u.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Chart  of  "Composite  General  ” 

Assistance,  Fiscal  Year  1 964-1 967 , " Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau, 
Alaska.  * v\ 
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J.  Saario  and  Brina  Kessei,  "Human  Ecological  In- 
at  Ki valina,"  in  Norman  J.  Wilimovsky  (ed.)  and  John 
N.  Wolfe  ( ed . ) , Environment  of  the  Cape  Thompson  Region,  Alaska, 

U.  S,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Division  of  Technical  Information 
Extension,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  f!966,  p.  1027;.  ; 

73  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  "General  Assistance  by  Fiscal  Year  by  Village  and  Average 
Cases  Per  Month , " Juneau  Area  Off i ce ,,  Juneau,  A1 aska , : 
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Juneau 


Cavnar , Area  Social  Worker,  U.  S . Bureau 
Area  Office , Juneau , A1 aska .August  24 , 


out  in  each  community  (See  Figure  11-15).  Nome  leads  all  pre- 
dominantly Native  places  in  the  state  in  the  total  amount  of  Bureau 
welfare  received  over  the  five-year  period — almost  $182,000,  Next 
ranking  of  these  three  cities  is  Bethel  with  about  $84*000,  Third 
of  these  three  is  Kotzebue  with  almost  $34,000  in  Bureau  relief  in 
five  years — about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  going  to  Nome  residents. 

That  reliance  upon  Bureau  relief  funds  varies  widely  from 
village  to  village  is  indicated,  too,  by  the  fact  that  fifteen  places 
smaller  than  Kotzebue  received  greater  amounts  of  assistance  over 
the  five  years  1963-1967.  And  most  of  these  places  had  fewer  than 
half  as  many  people  as  Kotzebue.  On  a per  capita  basis,  Kotzebue 
received  about  $4  annually  in  general  assistance  over  the  five-year 
period,  putting  Kotzebue  in  the  bottom  fourth  of  Native  places  in 
terms  of  per  capita  assistance.  75 


On  a per  capita  basis,  general  assistance  expenditures  to 
villages  over  the  past  five  years  ranged  from  zero  (in  eleven  place 
to  about  $80  annually  (in  three  places).  Half  of  the  villages  re- 
ceived less  than  $12  per  capita  annually. 


s) 


"Without  exception.  Bureau  social  workers  agree,"  writes 
the  Bureau's  head  of  social  services  in  Alaska,  "that  each  Native 
community  would  prefer  the  chance  and  opportunity  to  work  in  prefer- 
ence to  receiving  a grant.  Also,  individual  recipients  of  Bureau 
assistance  frequently  return  checks  because  circumstances  have  changed 
that  permit  them  to  be  self-sufficient.  Rather  than  being  character- 
ized as  dependent,  unmotivated,  lazy,  and  some  other  uncomplimentary 
terms,  the  Native  citizen  and  the  Native  community  have  demonstrated 
a desire  and  willingness  to  take  care  of  themselves l'77 

FIGURE  11-15 


CHANGES  IN  TOTAL  AMOUNTS  OF  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FOUR  LARGEST  PREDOMINANTLY  NATIVE  COMMUNITIES 


FISCAL 

YEARS  1963 

- 1967 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1956 

1967 

Barrow 

$29,603 

$14,119 

$ 5,444 

$ 6,373 

$ 6,462 

Kotzebue 

7,605 

6,006 

7,823 

9,856 

5 ,400 

Bethel 

10,861 

9,915 

11,520 

17,291 

34,038 

Nome 

31 ,786 

33,586 

30,769 

48,462 

37,285 

Source:,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs,  "General  Assistance  by  Fiscal  Year  by  Village  and 
Average  Number  of  Cases  per  Month,"  Juneau  Area  Office, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  1963-1967. 


Bethel  , Photo  by  Anchorage  Daily  News 


75 U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  op.  ait. 

76  Ibid. 

77  Memorandum  dated  October  7,  1966  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Area  Social  Worker,  Gordon  Cavnar,  to  the  Bureau's  Area 
Economist,  H,  P,  Gazaway, 
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EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


Village  Adults 

In  village  Alaska  Native  high  school  graduates  are  rare,  and 
Native  college  graduates  are  even  rarer.  Most  village  adults  have 
less  than  an  elementary  education,  and  large  numbers  have  no  formal 
education  at  all. 

Figures  from  1960  of  rural  non-farm  nonwhites--nearly  all 
of  whom  are  Natives — show  that,  of  those  25  years  old  or  older: 


--almost  21  percent  were  without  schooling; 

--almost  25  percent  had  completed  no  more  than  the 
fourth  grade; 

— about  15  percent  had  completed  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade; 

--less  than  11  percent  had  completed  the  eighth  grade; 
--only  9 percent  had  completed  high  school; 

--and  only  9/10  of  1 percent  had  completed  college. 

These  1960  data  show  about  half  of  the  rural  Native  popula- 
tion having  a sixth  grade  education  or  less.  There  are  also  enormous 
regional  differences;  medians  ranging  from  1.6  to  7.0  in  census  dis- 
tricts of  northern  and  western  Alaska;  and  8.2  to  9.0  in  districts  of 
southeastern  Alaska  (See  Figure  11-16).  Among  white  Alaskans,  1960 
data  show  a median  education  level  of  12,4. 


In  levels  of  education  achieved,  then,  it  is  the  Natives 
(mostly  Eskimos)  of  western  and  northern  Alaska  who  are  farthest  be- 
hind. In  those  ten  census  districts,  1960  data  show,  of  9,113  non- 
whites, 25  years  and  older,  only  45  college  graduates,  only  303  high 
school  graduates,  only  787  eighth  grade  graduates ,, but  2 ,508  without 
any  schooling. Lowest  of  all  districts,  with  a median  school  year 
completed  of  1.6,  was  Wade-Hampton  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state.  There,  the  census  reports  show,  of  984  adults,  none  ever 
attending  college,  only  a dozen  high  school  graduates';.(;tiit  another 
four  having  attended  high  school),  and  only  two  dozen^who  completed 
the  eighth  grade.®' 


78  [PC(T)3C]  Census  Table  47,  p.  3-54. 

79  Ibid.  -■ 

80  Census  Tabl e 87 , op.  ait. , p . 3-1 04 
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FIGURE  11-16 

MEDIAN  SCHOOL  YEARS  COMPLETED  BY  ALASKA  NATIVES, 
SELECTED  DISIRICTS,  1960 
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No  newer  data  on  a statewide  basis  exist,  but  1968  data  on 
one  region  has  been  carefully  compiled,  ^ This  data,  while  it  illus- 
trates an  apparent  substantial  gain  in  educational  opportunity,  sug- 
gest that  gains  for  Natives  from  villages  may  not  necessarily  accrue 
to  villages* 

Of  2,240  Natives,  16  years  old  and  over,  interviewed  in 
1968  in  34  northern  interior  and  coastal  villages,  about  half  have 
completed  the  sixth  grade  of  school --two  to  three  grades  above  the 
median  found  in  these  districts  of  persons  25  years  and  over,  eight 
years  earlier.  But  the  substantial  gain  appears  only  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  the  younger  group.  If  they  are  set  apart,  the  median 
level  is  between  the  third  and  fourth  grade--about  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1960, 

The  511  older  villagers  (51  years  or  older)  surveyed,  not 
surprisingly  have  the  least  education;  about  half  have  a second  grade 
education  or  less.  Only  nine  are  high  school  graduates  or  above. 

Of  the  401  adults  in  the  entire  survey  having  no  education,  over  half 
are  in  this  group. 

The  909  villagers  surveyed  who  are  in  their  thirties  and 
forties  have  a median  educational  level  of  almost  the  fifth  grade. 
Thirty-seven  or  about  three  percent  have  completed  high  school  or 
beyond.  i 


The  975  villagers  surveyed  who  are  16-30  years  old  have  the 
highest  median--about  grade  nine.  And  many  of  the  16,  17,  and  even 
18-year  olds  are  still  in  village  schools.  Almost  25  percent — 223 
persons--have  completed  high  school  or  hotter. 

The  much  larger  number  (and  percentage)  of  young  people  who 

have  finished  high  school  or  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  and 

beyond  testifies  to  educational  gains  being  made  by  young  Natives  in 
villages.  The  lesser  number  (and  percentage)  of  young  people  in  the 
villages,  once  they  have  completed  their  schooling,  however,  testifies 
to  the  appeal  of  other  places  for  the  young.  As  an  interior  village 
spokesman  observes:  "Most  Mi nto  residents  are  middle  age... with 

young  adults  moving  away  to  take  jobs  or  to  continue  their  education." 

Immediate  postgraduation  plans  of  seniors  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe 

(the  largest  single  boarding  high  school  attended  by  Alaska  Natives) 
reveal  little  interest  in  returning  to  village  life.  Of  491  seniors 
graduating  in  three  recent  years  (1963-1965)  only  19  said  they  plan- 
ned to  return  home--about  four  percent.  Virtually  all  others  (except 
for  a few  going  immediately  into  military  or  nav§T  service)  said  they 
planned  to  pursue  further  education  or  training. 

Follow-up  reports  made  three  years  after  graduation  of  two 
classes  (1962  and  1963)  portray  a much  larger  percentage  of  graduates 
returning  to  villages  than  had  expressed  an  intention  to  do  so  at  the 


time  of  their  graduation^  but 
; after  graduation.®0 


two-thirds  had  not  returned  even  three 
years  after  graduation.®0  Educational  and  training  opportunities  for 
young  people  may  increase,  as  they  are,  but  the  rise  in  median  levels 
of  education  among  village  Alaskans  generally  should  not  be  expected-- 
in  the  absence  of  jobs  or  other  income  opportunities  in  villages-- 
to  match  the  increase. 

Lacking  formal  education,  Alaska’s  Natives  over  the  years 
appear  to  have  partly  made  up  for  it  as  job  applicants  by  their  ability 
to  learn,  and  celebrated  versatility  at  jobs  opened  to  them  in  the  wage 
economy  that  prospectors,  whalers,  and  later,  construction  companies 
were  bringing  to  their  area.86  Village  men  participating  in  ie  1968 
survey  of  northern  interior  and  coastal  villages  told  of  holding  88 
different  occupations  over  the  past  ten  years;  most  had  been  fire- 
fighters or  laborers,  but  others  had  been  riverboat  pilots,  laboratory 
technicians,  barbers,  and  bakers.  Village  women  told  of  holding  33 
different  occupations,  the  most  important  in  numbers--arts  and  crafts. 
The  number  of  these  villagers  who  learned  vocations  in  schools  or 
throuqh  other  training  is  small,  but  the  number  saying  they  possess 
job  skills  is  large.  Four  out  of  five  of  them  said  they  had  no  vo- 
cational training,  but  virtually  all  indicated  abilities  to  do  a wide 
ranoe  of  work.  Of  some  1,500  villagers  who  gave  responsive  answers 
to  questions,  more  than  half  want  training  and  most  of  them  would  live 
away  from  home  to  obtain  it. 87 

Interest  among  villagers  across  Alaska  in  obtaining  further 
education  and  training  is  high,  according  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
spokesmen.  But  inadequate  funding  for  their  vocational  training  pro- 
grams, deficiencies  in  basic  education  among  applicants,  and  too  scarce 
facilities  for  training  within  Alaska  are  factors  in  denying  oppor- 
tunity to  all  who  seek  It. 


61  This  and  the  succeeding  four  paragraphs  are  drawn  from  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Preliminary 
Findings , Demographic  Survey  of  Fairbanks  District t 1968 , Fairbanks, 


Alaska,  1968. 

83"M1nto  to  Decide  Location  Shortly, 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  May  11,  1968. 

84 Reports  of  Plans  of  Seniors  at  Mt. 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


" Fairbanks  News -Miner } 

Edgecumbe,  1963-1965, 

, Juneau  Area  Office, 


Juneau,  Alaska.  _ . 

85  Follow-up  Reports  of  Graduates  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe,  furnished 
fa''  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

" 86  Margaret  Lantis,  "Acculturation  and  Health,"  Thomas  Parran 

and  the  Alaska  He  1th  Survey  Team,  Alaska’s  Health:  A Survey  Report, 
The  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1954. 
87 U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Preliminary  Finding s,  op.  ovt. , 


pp.  6-9. 


Basic  to  education  and  training  is  language,  and,  as  noted 
earlier,  English  is  the  second  language  for  most  village  Natives.  New- 
est data  from  one  region  (the  northern  villages)  shows  one  of  twelve  to 
require  an  interpreter  for  conversation  in  English,  one  of  ten  unable 
to  read  English,  and  one  of  eight  unable  to  write  English. Two  and 
three  times  as  many  others  have  only  limited  abilities.  In  southwestern 
Alaska,  the  proportion  of  people  unable  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
English  is  even  higher.  An  interviewer  in  Hooper  Bay,  for  example, 
reports  (1966)  nearly  one-third  of  the  adults  either  speak  English 
poorly  or  not  at  all.®’ 

Villaae  Children 

I !—  ^ 

Most  Native  children  attending  schools  in  villages  are  in 
primary  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  by  the 
State  of  Alaska.  In  about  half  of  the  schools,  they  are  attending  only 
with  other  Native  youngsters. 

Education  of  village  children  continues  to  be  primarily  a 
federal  function.  In  the  school  year  ending  mid-1967  more  than  twice 
as  many  children  were  attending  the  82  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  as  were  attending  the  63  schools  operated  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  predominantly  Native  places.  And  nearly  five  times  as 
many  were  in  federal  schools  as  in  the  21  schools  operated  by  city  or 
borough  school  districts  (See  figure  11-17). 

Transfers  of  Bureau  schools  to  the  state  on  a region-by- 
region basis  as  agreed  upon  as  a goal  by  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, continue  to  take  place.  In  1967  ten  schools  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state,  bringing  the  tal  number  transferred  to  63. 3U 
Transfers  are  made  as  the  state  indicates  a readiness  to  assume  the 
financial  obligations  of  school  operation  and  as  the  schools  meet  state 
standards,  or  as  the  Bureau  commits  itself  to  raise  a to-be  trans- 
ferred school  to  state  standards.  Takeover  by  the  state  occasionally 
meets  resistance  of  villagers  affected--chiefly  because  of  a fear  that 
other  Bureau  services  may  be  reduced. y 

Neither  federal  nor  state  operated  schools  in  villages  bar 
non-Natives  from  enrollment,  of  course.  However,  only  Natives  attended 
28  of  the  63  village  schools  operated  by  the  state  in  1966-67,  and  only 
Natives  attended  46  of  the  82  village  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau. 

Of  178  Native  communities  of  25  or  more,  ten  (all  in  the 
West)  had  no  schools  in  1966-67.  Except  for  one  community,  these  places 
had  small  populations  (25-50  persons) , §3  Children  in  these  places 
either  went  to  school  at  nearby  villages  or  to  Wrangell  Institute,  a 
Bureau-operated  boarding  school  at  Wrangell  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

No  kindergartens  are  operated  by  the  Bureau  or  the  state, 
so  the  only  five-year  old  Natives  attending  school  are  in  independent 
school  districts  where  the  program  is  offered,  or  in  villages  having 
Head  Start  programs.  Six-year  olds  in  nearly  all  Bureau  schools  enter 
a beginners1  class,  so  they  are  seven  before  they  enter  the  first  grade. 
© 
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Educational  opportunity  ends  at  the  eighth  grade  in  nearly 
all  villages,  and  in  a few  places  ends  at  grades  six  or  seven.  Of  168 
communities  having  schools,  or.ly  23  offer  ninth  grade  work  or  above. 
These  communities  typically  are  larger  places,  but  even  large  Eskimo 
cities  like  Kotzebue  and  Barrow  offered  (1966-67)  no  work  beyond  the 
ninth  grade. 


FIGURE  11-17 


NATIVE  ENROLLMENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  IN 
NATIVE  AND  wnN-NATIVE 

ALASKA,  1966-1967 
PLACES 

' ‘ 

Number  of 
School s 

Number  ot 
Children 

Total 

Predomi aantly  Native  Places 

11,537 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (excluding 
Wrangell  and  Mt.  Edgecumbe) 

82 

6,207 

State  of  Alaska 

63 

2,904 

Independent  School  Districts 

21 

1 ,300 

Private  or  Denominational 

7 

538 

Predominantly  Non-Native  Places- 

6,530 

TOTAL 

18,067 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau, 

Alaska;  and  State  of  Alaska  Department  of  Education. 
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Bay  Report  of  Physical  Factors,  - 

Rehabilitation  Project,  Alaska  Native  Medical 

1966Wg*  1'  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  The 
First  AlasiJ^  loo  Pears  Later,  a progress  report  to  ^.Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  from  the  Area  Director,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau, 

Alaska,  1967,  p.  8.  c.h.nle:  » 

91  "State  Plans  for  Takeover  of  more  BIA-Run  Schools, 

News-Miner , May  10,  1968,  p.  7.  ■■  . T.  n_v+  xmlv, 

92 Summary  remarks  in  this  paragraph,  and  the  next  fo 
noted  drawn  from  data  provided  by  the  State  of  A aska 
Education,  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  a letter 
Lloyd  Watkins,  Deputy  Assistant  Area  Director. (Educational ) , Bu, eau 
Indian  Affairs,  Juneau,  Alaska,  January  4,  1968.  . „ 
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Village  children  going  on  to  junior  or  senior  high  school 
go  in  the  largest  numbers  from  their  villages  to  boarding  schools 
operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Alaska,  Oregon,  ann 
Oklahoma.  In  1966-67,  632  were  enrolled  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  490  at  Chemawa,  near  Salem,  Oregon,  and  167  at  Chilocco, 
Oklahoma.  Bureau  boarding  schools  are  open  only  to  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts.  Another  314  village  children  attended  high  schools  operated 
bv  reliqious  groups.  Another  152  attended  the  one  regional  high  school 
operated  by  the  state  near  Nome.  0thers--22Q  of  them--attended  urban 
schools  under  the  state's  boarding  home  program  for  high  schoolers. 


The  number  of  village  children  attending  Bureau  boarding 
schools  for  secondary  education  is  Increasing  much  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation increase.  The  1,595  attending  grades  nine  through  twelve  in 
1966-67  is  up  804  from  1962-63. 

No  full  picture  of  the  number  of  school -age  vi 11  age  children 
not  in  primary  schools  is  available.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  re- 
ports that  in  1967  over  95  percent  of  the  children,  ages  six  through 
eighteen  in  villages  with  Bureau  schools  (about  half  of  the  villages; 
were  attending  school.  96  A study  conducted  six  years  ago  for  the 
Bureau97  indicated  that  less  than  40  percent  of  the  Native  children  in 
Bureau  schools  in  1955  had  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  by  1962. 

This  was  twice  the  rate  for  non-Natives  in  Alaska.  Dropouts  responding 
to  questionnaires  cited  as  reasons  for  leaving,  overcrowded  conditions 
of  schools,  the  need  to  help  parents  in  hunting  and  trapping,  marriage, 
the  difficulty  of  school  work , and  the  belief  that  they  were  too  old. 

In  fact,  "three-fourths  of  the  respondents  were  five  or  more  years  re- 
tarded in  grade."  Only  five  percent  said  they  dropped  because  school 
was  a waste  of  time.  On  the  basis  of  questionnaires  returned,  the 
author  concluded:  "The  attitude  of  dropouts  toward  education  was 

excel  1 ent. 9° 


No  current  picture  of  secondary  school-age  Native  children 
not  in  school  exists,  but  a 1962  studyyy  showed  only  34  percent  of 
Native  people  aged  fourteen  to  nineteen  to  be  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools.  Others  had  dropped  out  or  were  in  lower  grades.  Factors  con- 
tributing were  reported  to  be  unrealistic  promotion  and  retention  prac- 
tices, excessive  class  size,  lack  of  high  school  facilities,  little  re- 
lationship between  school  and  life  perceived  by  students,  lack  of 
understanding  of  Native  cultural  values  by  teachers,  and  health  problems 

Those  going  on  to  graduate  from  high  school  are  very  much 
interested  in  obtaining  further  education,  but  dropouts  appear  to  occur 
in  post-  high  school  training  too.  Of  118  seniors  graduating  in  1963, 

17  said  they  planned  to  go  to  college  and  81  said  they  planned  further 
occupational  or  technical  training.  Follow-up  of  these  graduates  two 
years  later,  however,  showed  only  5 in  college,  and  36  more  In  training 
programs. ^00 


But  the  number  of  Alaska  Natives  pursuing  education  beyond 
hiqh  school  has  grown  enormously,  "In  twelve  years"  reports  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  1967,  "the  number  of  students  continuing  education 
beyond  high  school  rose  from  54  to  more  than  1,000." 

Educational  programs  for  village  children,  as  described  by 
the  director  of  an  orientation  program  for  Alaska  Natives  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  are  too  little  related  to  their  cultural  patterns: 

By  the  time  the  Native  child  reaches  the  age 
of  seven,  his  cultural  a"d  language  patterns  have  been 
set  and  his  parents  are  required  by  law  to  send  him  to 
school.  Until  this  time  he  is  likely  to  speak  only  his 
own  local  dialect  of  Indian,  Aleut  or  Eskimo,  or  if  his 
parents  have  had  some  formal  schooling  he  may  speak  a 

kind  of  halting  English, 

He  now  enters  a completely  foreign  setting — 
the  western  classroom  situation.  His  teacher  is  likely 
to  be  a Caucasian,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
his  cultural  background.  He  is  taught  to  read  the  Dick 
and  Jane  series.  Many  things  confuse  him:  Dick  and 

Jane  are  two  gussuk  children  who  play  together.  Yet, 
he  knows  that*  boys  and  girls  do  not  play  together  and 
do  not  share  toys.  They  have  a dog  named  Spot  who  comes 
indoors  and  does  not  work.  They  have  a father  who  leaves 
for  some  mysterious  place  called  "office"  each  day  and 
never  brings  any  food  home  with  him.  He  drives  a 
machine  called  an  automobile  on  a hard  covered  road 
called  a street  which  has  a policeman  on  each  corner. 

These  policemen  always  smile,  wear  funny  clothing  and 
soend  their  time  helping  children  to  cross  the  street. 

Why  do  these  children  need  this  help?  Dick  and  Jane's 
mother  spends  a lot  of  time  in  the  kitchen  cooking  a 
strange  food  called  "cookies"  on  a stove  which  has  no 
flame  in  it. 


94  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  op.  ait. 

95  Data  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area 
Office,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

96  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  op,  alt. 

97  W,  D.  Overstreet,  A Study  of  Elementary  School  Dropouts 
Among  the  Native  Population  of  Alaska  for  the  Period  1955— 1962^  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau,  Alaska,  1962,  p,  50, 

96  Tbidi  p,  53. 

99  Charles  K.  Ray,  Joan  Ryan,  and  Seymour  Parker,  Alaska  Native 
Secondary  School  Dropouts , University  of  Alaska,  1962,  pp,  350-356. 

100  Mt,  Edgecumbe  senior  plans  and  follow-up  reports  furnished  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

101  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  op.  pit. , p.  8. 


For  the  next  12  years  the  process  goes 

on.  The  Native  child  continues  to  learn  this  new 
language  which  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  him  at  home 
and  which  seems  completely  unrelated  to  the  world  of 
sky,  birds,  snow,  ice,  and  tundra  which  he  sees 
around  him. 

In  addition,  the  student  is  likely  to  lose 
his  original  language  in  the  education  process.  His 
teachers  do  not  speak  his  language  nor  do  they  en- 
courage its  use  djring  school  hours.  In  many  schools 
students  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  use  the  native 
language.  Therefore,  many  native  students  come  to 
feel  that  the  language  of  their  parents  is  undesir- 
able and  inferior. 

Since  the  economy  of  the  average  native 
family  in  Alaska  is  marginal,  at  best,  there  are  often 
strong  pressures  from  the  home  for  the  child  to  leave 
school  and  help  his  family  in  its  daily  struggle  for 
survival.  The  father  needs  his  sons  to  help  him  hunt 
and  fish;  the  mother  needs  her  daughter  to  help  at 
home  with  the  children.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that 
60  percent  of  native  youngsters  never  reach  the  eighth 
grade. 

By  the  time  that  the  native  student  from  a 
bush  community  reaches  high  school  age  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  his  home  and  village  to  attend  a board- 
ing high  school  for  four  years.  Here  he  lives  in  a 
dormitory  with  other  Alaskan  natives  and  his  sole  con- 
tact with  western  culture  is  through  his  teachers  and 
text  books.  When  he  returns  to  his  village  each  summer, 
he  finds  only  vestiges  of  his  formerly  comfortable 
family  relationship,  and  he  encounters  increasing 
frustrations  because  of  the  differences  between  him- 
self and  his  village.  His  exposure  to  western  educa- 
tion has  taught  him  to  respect  (though  not  necessarily 
to  understand)  western  standards,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  has  decreased  his  respect  for  the  native  culture. 

He  finds  himself,  figuratively,  with  a foot  in  each 
culture,  unable  fully  to  identify  with  either  group 
and  accepted  by  neither  as  well . 

The  male  student  finds  that  he  is  no  longer 
of  any  use  to  his  father  as  a hunter  or  a fisherman; 
he  has  lost  his  status  as  a male  member  of  his  village. 
The  girl  who  returns  often  finds  the  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  village  hard  to  adjust  to.  She.  has  lost  many 
of  the  domestic  skills  she  may  have  had:  skinning 
animals,  cooking,  making  clothing.  Many  of  her  peers 
are  al ready  married  and  have  chi  1 dren . Her  ability  to 
speak  English  and  her  new  way  of  dress  and  behavior  set 
her  apart  from  the  other  village  girls  who  may  think 
she  has  become  "too  good"  for  them.  All  of  these  high 
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school  students--wi th  the  exception  of  the  28  percent 
who  have  dropped  out  along  the  way--are  in  the  process 
of  becoming  what  the  anthropologists  term  "marginal " 
people:  They  have  been  swept  along  by  a system  which 
is  estranging  them  from  their  friends  and  relatives 
back  home. 

For  many  of  these  students,  high  school 
graduation  represents  the  point  of  no  return.  If  they 
have  come  this  far,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will 
ever  return  to  the  village  permanently.  Unless  they 
go  farther,  however,  it  is  even  more  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  able  to  secure  permanent  jobs  in  the 
cities  to  which  they  migrate.  ' 0d 


While  the  quality  of  education  available  to  village  children 
continues  to  be  questioned,  the  need  for  a good  education  is  unquestioned 
among  villagers,  even  among  young  people.  As  the  valedictorian  at  Moun  - 
ain  Village,  a southwestern  Eskimo  community  of  about  400  persons,  put  it 
recently  in  an  address  to  the  school's  student  body: 

More  and  more  we  find  a greater  and  greater 
need  for  the  English  language  and  formal  education. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  most  other  Americans, 
including  the  Government,  knows  just  one  language — 

English,  So  we  have  to  learn  the  language  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world  thru  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  letters  and  movies. 

For  our  ovm  generation  a great  deal  of  know- 
ledge will  be  necessary.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  thinK 
in  two  languages,  but  we  will  have  to  act  in  two  languages 
also.  It  isn't  good  to  believe  all  one  hears.  People 
often  come  to  our  village  with  ideas,  plans,  and  promises. 

A responsible  person  must  be  able  to  see  whether  these 
are  facts  or  exaggerations.  We,  and  only  we,  should 
decide  what  is  good  for  us  and  our  community. 

Thus,  our  basic  reason  for  being  educated  is 
the  same  today  as  it  has  always  been--to  have. and  make  a 
better  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 1 


Importantly, 
not,  forget  our  past, 
that  we  forget  the  old  ways 


do 


the  speaker  added:  "But  we 
We  will  not  jump  into  the  new 
To  do  so  woul d 


be 


not,  and  shall 
ways  so  rai 
a sad  thi ng . " 


,oz  Lee  H.  Salisbury,  "Teaching  English  to  Alaska  Natives,"  in 

a° srnal ?a number^of * school s^egi nnl ng^ i n th^lSeLe^school  year,  and 
will  be  introduced  in  other  village  schools  following  evaluation. 
"Conventional  School  Books  Out,"  Fairbanks  News-mner,  •■August  22,  1968. 

103 "Valedictorian  at  Mountain  Village  Talks  Change,  Tundra  9 . 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  May  24,  1968,  p.  1 . 
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HOUSING  AND  RELATED  FACILITIES 


Housi ng 


Native  housing  in  Alaska's  villages  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  most  primitive,  dilapidated,  and  substandard  of  any  occupied 
by  Eskimos  or  Indians  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Of  some  7,500 
dwellings,  about  7,100  need  replacement,  according  to  the  Bui eau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  And  an  additional  344  new  dwellings  are  needed  an- 
nually because  of  population  increases.  ™ 

On  a regional  basis,  housing  conditions  vary  somewhat,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  a Congressional  Committee 
in  1966,  but  the  uniformity  of  their  reports  is  more  pronounced  than 
their  variety. 

Southeastern:  Except  in  one  village  the  housing 

situation  is  most  deplorable.  All  but  a few  homes 
in  each  locale  are  dilapidated  and  substandard,  and 
a severe  shortage  in  most  communities  has  forced 
many  families  to  double  up  with  relatives  and 
friends. . . .105 


Children  playing  in  front  of  their  home  in  Bethel 

Photo  by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
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Southcentral:  Six  communities  of  ei ghteen--including 

oil-rich  Tyonek— have  satisfactory  dwellings.  The  rest 
of  the  places  are  very  primitive. . .marginal .. .outright 
shacks — l0° 


and  serious 
Generally 


Bristol  Bay:  Housing  is  the  most  pressing 

problem  for  Natives  in  the  remote  villages, 
speaking,  housing  is  substandard.  It  is  madeauate  in 
terms  of  rooms,  condition,  and  cleanliness. 


10 


Southwestern:  In  general,  Natives  live  in  one-room 

houses  made  of  those  materials  which  are  typically 
avail able--driftwood,  lumber,  plywood,  or  logs,,. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  housing  is  grossly  in- 
adequate as  to  quality,  as  to  space  per  occupant,  and 
per  family  unit;  that  it  is  generally  Inadequate  as 
to  maintenance;  and  that  the  present  housing  in  this 
district  contributes  to  the  incidence  or  spread  of 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis.  Poor  and  deteriorated 
construction  of  these  houses  cause  scarce  fuel  supplies 
to  become  excessively  costly,  either  in  terms  of  labor 
or  in  terms  of  money.  Cold  and  draf ty  homes  may  con- 
tribute to  illnesses  among  Natives;  and  likewise, 
tightly  sealed  homes  may  be  unhealthful  for  lack  of 
fresh  air.' ■ 


Northwestern:  It  is  believed  that  95  percent  or  the 

homes  in  the  area  are  substandard.  Most  houses  are 
one-room  frame  construction  without  insulation  and 
sanitation  facilities.  Usually  the  noor  condition  of 
the  houses  create  health  problems,  especially  in  this 
area  where  the  families  are  large..  In  the  tree- 
less tundra,  fuel  problem  is  acute,  and  drafty, 
uninsulated  houses  are  small...109 


104  U,  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Program  Memoranda , Alaska.  Natives s Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau, 
Alaska,  March,  1967,  p.  83. 

105  Mamie  l;-.  Federal  Facilities  for  Indiana*  Tribal 

Relations  wl:\  Federal  Government*  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Wash  r .-ic-c  , 0.  C. , 1966,  p.  157, 
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90-91, 
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109  Ibid.* 
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Arctic  Coast:  Housing  conditions  north  of  the  Brooks 

Range  are  extremely  poor.  Generally,  the  population 
must  depend  upon  local  materials  which  range  from 
driftwood  to  sod-type  construction.  Some  plywood  is 
available  to  the  coastal  communities  of  Wainwright  and 
Barrow  via  the  North  Star  once  a year.  Materials  other 
than  locally  available  must  all  be  flown  in  to  Barter 
Island  and  Anaktuvuk  Pass.  This  is  obviously  extremely 
expensive.  Most  houses  consist  of  one  or  possibly  two 
rooms.  Barrow,  particularly,  has  some  examples  of 
relatively  better  housing  than  the  other  three  villages 
which  are  100  percent  substandard.  The  houses  tend  to 
be  small,  overcrowded,  and  poorly  insulated.''0 

Interior:  Housing  [south  and  west  of  Fairbanks]  is 

generally  adequate  by  bush  standards,  considering 
factors  such  as  easy  heating,  windproofness , dur- 
ability and  safety.  There  is,  however,  general 
crowding  within  family  units,  and  lack  of  individual 
home  electrification.  Homes  occupied  by  well- 
employed  heads  of  families  are,  of  course,  commonly 
more  spacious  and  comfortable,  whether  constructed 
of  log  or  frame  lumber.  Homes  of  underemployed 
families  in  outlying  communities,  such  as  Minto, 
are  usually  self-constructed,  one-room  log  cabins 
heated  with  a wood  stove;  all  members  of  the  family 
occupy  the  one  room  at  the  same  time  for  all 
activities,.  1 North  and  east  of  Fairbanks,  by  non- 
Native  standards,  95  percent  of  the  housing  is  grossly 
inadequate, " >12 

These  comments  on  Native  housing  do  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
le  housing  of  teachers  or  other  governmental  employees  brought  from 
:her  places  to  be  employed  in  villages.  Their  government-owned  hous- 
ig  is  satisfactory  and  usually  comfortable.  Being  attached  to  the 
:hool  or  other  facility,  or  near  it,  their  housing  is  segregated  from 
itive  housing,  varying  in  degree  from  community  to  community. 

The  overcrowding  which  is  characteristic  of  Native  dwellings 
; emphasized  in  detailed  house-to-house  surveys  conducted  by  the 
ivision  of  Indian  Health  of  the  housing  of  Eskimos  of  western  Alaska — 
ie  region  where  most  Alaska  villagers  live  (See  Figure  II-T8),  In 
)uthwestern  Alaska,  surveys  of  ten  villages  (1961-1963)  show  348  homes 
mtaining  524  rooms,  an  average  of  1.5  rooms  per  house.  With  a sur- 
ged population  of  1,978  persons,  the  average  per  room  is  3.8  persons — 
somewhat  larger  number  of  persons  per  room  than  exists  for  average 
>useholds  (3,5)  across  the  United  States.  Among  the  ten  villages  the 
[tent  of  overcrowding  ranges  from  2.3  persons  per  room  in  Tununak  to 
2 persons  per  room  ^‘n  Gheva.k-.T13  In  northwestern  Alaska,  surveys. of 
/enty  villages  (in  1966)  show  799  homes  containing  1,5/0  rooms,  an 
rerage  of  almost  two- -rooms'-  per  house.  With  a surveyed  population  of 
,905,  the  average  per  room  is  3.1  persons.  Among  the  twenty  villages, 
ie  extent  of  overcrowding  ranges  from  2,2  persons  per  room  in  Kotzebue 
> 6.5  persons  per  room  in  Noorvik,!  14- 
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The  premium  on'ce  paid  by  jewelers  for  coarse  gold, 
anticipation  of  a slightly  higher  general  price  under  the  twc 
suggest  that  small-scale  placer  mining  will  remain  a 
level  or  generally  increase. 

small  volume  of  the  product  and  relatively  simple 
types  of  lode  ores,  the  constraints  on  production 
and  technology  are  not  as  severe  on  gold  as 
resources  of  southeastern  Alaska  and  in  the 

close  to  tidewater  and  have  ample  harbor 
on  the  Seward  Peni nsula , where 

deposits  are  also  close  to 
the 

but  most  other 

One  constraint  on  small-scale  lode  mining  ,Hral  ,s  su( 

this  factor  may  not  be  too  critical  is  su< 


Because  of  the 
milling  problems  of  some 
caused  by  transportation 
some  other  metals.  Gold 
Prince  William  Sound  area  are 

cites  Harboring  is  a problem,  however,  on  cne  iewaru  re. 

sites.  Haroorny  y tidewater_  other  potential  resources,  as  in 

Willow  Creek  and  upper  Chulitna  district,  are  on  the  railroad  belt, 
districts  face  moderate  to  severe  transportation  problems 
lode  mininq  is  the  shortage  of  skilled 

tive  program  of  Kennecott  and  the  University  of  Alaska  and  the  adap  io 
of  Natives  to  underground  work  at  the  Red  Devil  and  other  mines. 


Iron  and  Titanium 

Because  the  major  iron  titanium  resources  of  Alaska  are  so 
intimately  related  geologically,  they  are  treated  together  in  this 
statement. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  metal  for  iron  arid  steel  products, 
iron  ore  is  used  in  cement  and  heavy  concrete  aggregate,  paint  pigments, 
basic°ref factories,  nuclear  shielding,  as  a constituent  of  some  catalytic 
agents,  and  in  nonferrous  smelting. 

Titanium  is  used  principally  in  the  form  of  * r £"]* 

for  high  opacity  and  chemically  inert  pigments.  In  metallic  form  it  .s 
^tilizfd  ?n  the  aeronautical,  missile  and  space  industries  where  its 
rombinld  properties  of  lightness,  strength  and  corrosion  resistance  are 
desirableP  Anoyf  of  titlnium  with  iron  are  used  in  steel -.making  and  as 
an  additive  to  cast  irons. 


there  has  been  no  production  of 


Resources  and  potential 

Except  for  testing  purposes 
iron  or  titanium  ore  from  Alaska, 

Essentially  all  of  Alaska's  iron  and  titanium  resources  are  in 
mafic  igneous  rocks  that  contain  disseminations  and  layers  05. 
and/or1  ti taniferous  magnetite  Such  occurrences  are  widely  distributed 

throughtout  southeastern,  southern  and  southwestern  Alaska. 


The  best  known  southeastern  Alaskan  deposits  are 
and  Haines,  Port  Snettisham,  and  Union  Bay.  All  are  large 
grade,  ranging  between  15  and  35  percent  total  iron  with  a 


at  Klukwan 
but  of  low 
titania  to 


iron  ratio  between  1:5  and  1:10.  A small  amount  of  potentially  -recover- 
able vanadium  also  is  generally  present.  The  titaniferous  magnetite 
deposit  at  Klukwan  comprises  several  billion  tons  of  rock  that  contains 
15  to  20  percent  total  iron,  of  which  11  to  13  percent  is  magnetic.  Most 
of  the  Ti0„  percent  can  be  separated  by  magnetic  concentration.  An 
alluvial  fan  adjoining  the  deposit  contains  several  hundred  million  tons 
of  broken  rock  that  averages  10  percent  magnetic  iron.  The  size  of  the 
lode  deposit  at  Haines  is  similar  to  that  at  Klukwan,  but  the  magnetic 
iron  content  appears  to  be  less  than  10  percent.  Exploration  of  file 
titaniferous  magnetite  deposit  at  Port  Snettisham  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  1952-1953  included  more  than  6,500  feet  of  diamond  drilling 
which  yielded  samples  that  assayed  between  11  and  45  percent  total  iron. 

A large  composite  sample  contained  18.9  percent  iron,  2.6  percent 
titania,  0.29  percent  sulfur  and  0,05  percent  vanadium.  The  deposit  is 
believed  to  contain  between  400  and  500  million  tons  of  material  from 
which  a high-grade  titaniferous  magnetite  concentrate  could  be  recovered 
by  using  standard,  comparatively  low-cost  benefication  methods. 

The  pyroxeni ti c phase  of  a zoned  ultramafic  complex  at  Union 
Bay  contains  10-25  percent  magnetite,  some  ilmenite,  and  a minor  amount 
of  chromite.  Although  data  on  tonnage  and  grade  have  not  been  released 
by  the  claim  holders,  the  magnetite  content  is  believed  to  be  about  20 
percent  by  weight  throughout  an  area  of  about  3 square  miles.  Magnetite- 
bearing  p.vroxenite  deposits  on  Duke  and  the  Percy  Islands  also  have  been 
explored  by  diamond  drilling,  but  data  on  tenor  and  tonnage  have  not  been 
rel eased , 

Layered  gabbroic  intrusives  near  North  Grill  on  Glacier  and  on 
Astrolabe  Peninsula  in  the  St.  Elias  Range  generally  contain  less  than 
35  weight  percent  of  ilmenite,  but  locally  as  much  as  60  percent  is 
present  with  minor  amounts  of  sulfide  minerals.  The  distribution  of 
magnetite  and/or  ilmenite  in  beach  sands  derived  in  part  from  these  and 
related  intrusives  at  Yakutat  and  Lituya  Bays  is  erratic,  but  of 
potential  significance.  Sampling  of  the  Yakutat  beach  placers  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  shows  a general  tenor  of  35  pounds  of  iron  and 
20.5  pounds  of  Ti02  per  cubic  yard.  The  Lituya  Bay  deposits  were  found 
to  contain  as  much  as  52  pounds  of  Ti02  (as  ilmenite)  per  cubic  yard. 

Elsewhere,  magmatic  deposits  of  titaniferous  magnetite  are 
known  at  Kemuk  Mountain,  about  50  miles  northeast  of  Dillingham  in 
southwestern  Alaska  and  east  of  the  north  end  of  Iliamna  Lake  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula  where  exploratory  diamond  drilling  of  one  deposit 
disclosed  several  billion  tons  of  material  containing  10.5  to  12 
percent  magnetic  iron  and  15  to  17  percent  total  iron.  Other  deposits 
occur  east  of  Iliamna  Lake  in  five  gabbroic  intrusives,  two  of  which 
are  layered.  The  resource  potential  of  these  occurrences  is  believed 
to  be  large,  but  the  recoverable  iron  is  reported  generally  to  be  less 
than  15  percent. 
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The  other  types  of  iron  deposits  that  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  state  are  largely  free  of  titanium,  but  may  contain 
recoverable  amounts  of  base  and  precious  metals.  Included  are  che 
contact  metamorphic  deposits  of  the  Kasaan  Peninsula,  Copper  Floun^ai  , 
and  Jumbo  Basin  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island ? southeastern  Alaska,  and  near 
the  Nabesna  mine  and  Orange  Hill  in  the  Nabesna  district.  Many  other 

occurrences  are  known,  but  most  are  either  too  small  or  too  remote  to 
have  encouraged  much  exploratory  work. 

The  Kasaan  Peninsula  deposits  are  best  known  and  consist 
mainly  of  magnetite-bearing  skarn  in  fractured  greenstone.  Analyses 
from  the  Mamie  mine  show  53-59  percent  iron,  0.26-0.90  percent  copper, 
and  1.69-3.88  percent  sulfur.  Sampling  of  the  Mount  Andrew  mine  by 
the  U S Bureau  of  Mines  showed  an  average  iron  tenor  of  47.8  percent, 
together  with  0.32  percent  copper,  and  0.71  percent  sulfur.  Total 
iron  reserves  of  the  Mount  Andrew-Mamie  area  are  estimated  to  be 
about  2,684,000  long  tons,  of  which  2,289,000  tons  are  classified  as 
indicated  and  the  rest  is  inferred.  The  iron  resources  of  the  Kasaan 
Peninsula  are  probably  between  400  and  500  million  tons  of  material 
that  contains  15  to  20  percent  total  iron. 

In  the  Tatonduk  River  area  north  of  Eagle,  several 
analyses  of  hema title  red  beds  indicate  that  they  contain  between 
5 and  27  percent  Fe,0,,  but  their  total  resource  potential  has  not 
been  evaluated.  A small  residual  iron  deposit  on  the  Sinuk  River 
about  25  miles  northwest  of  Nome  is  estimated  to  contain  more  than 
600,000  tons  of  limonitic  material  with  10  to  45  percent  iron  and 
0.005  percent  manganese. 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  iron  and  titanium  resources  of 
Alaska  are  considerable,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  ^ 
economically  exploitable  in  the  reasonably  near  future,  except 

possibly  for  some  of  the  relatively  accessible  smaller  high-grade 
contact  metamorphic  deposits  of  southeastern  Alaska.  The  outlook  for 
the  iron  ore  industry  throughout  the  world  is  for  a long-term  down- 
ward  trend  in  price  per  ton  relative  to  constant  dollars.  It  is 
therefore  not  likely  that  the  Alaskan  iron  resources  will  be 
competitive,  either  as  to  price  or  quality,  with  foreign  producers 
for  many  years.  As  for  titanium,  Alaska  is  not  known  to  have 
significant  resources  of  rutile  and  the  annual  domestic  requirement, 
estimated  to  be  225,000  tons  by  1970,  will  have  to  come  from  other 
sources.  The  state's  ilmenite  resources  are  sizable,  but  largely  ident- 
ified with  deposits  that  must  be  mined  and  benefi dated  to  yield  a 45 
percent  TiO?  concentrate.  It  is  likely  that  large  known  bedrock  depos 
its  in  Colorado, Wyoming,  Arkansas,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia,  will  be 
commercially  developed  before  the  1980's.  Certainly,  current  Alaskan 
economic  trends  are  not  conducive  to  competition  even  with  such  poten- 
tial domestic  sources. 
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Although  the  industrial  uses  of  lead  and  zinc  are  different 
these  metals  almost  always  occur  together  in  nature,  and  therefore 
are  discussed  together  here. 

The  principal  uses  of  lead  are  for  storage  batteries, 
tetraethyl  lead  (gasoline),  cable  covering,  paint  pigments,  construc- 
tion, ammunition,  and  in  various  alloys  including  solder  and  bearing 

and  type  metals.  Zinc  is  used  in  galvanizing,  die-casting,  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass  and  other  alloys,  and  in  a great  variety  of 
pigments  and  chemicals. 

Deoosits  containing  lead  and  zinc  occur  at  many  places  in 
Alaska.  The  best  known  lodes  are  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  at  Mt. 
Eielson  southeast  of  Kantishna,  There  is  an  important  zinc  prospect 
on  Sedanka  Island  in  the  eastern  Aleutians,  and  other  lead  and  zinc 
deposits  are  at  Iliamna  Bay  on  Cook  Inlet,  on  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
and  near  Kantishna  and  south  of  Ruby  in  the  central  Yukon  region. 

The  deposits  include  three  types:  those  of  value  primarily  for  their 

sphalerite  (ZnS)  content-,  those  important  for  their  silver-bearing 
galena  (PbS)  content;  and  those  in  which  sphalerite  and  galena  are 
minor  associates  of  precious  metals. 

The  deposits  Important  for  their  sphalerite  content 
generally  are  large  and  low  grade;  most  contain  small  but  significant 
amounts  of  lead  and  silver,  and  a few  carry  abundant  copper  minerals. 
The  southeastern  Alaska  deposits,  all  of  which  consist  of  sulfide 
minerals  in  mstamorphic  rocks,  are  at  Groundhog  and  Glazier  Basins 
east  of  Wrangell,  at  Moth  Bay  and  Mahoney  Creek  near-  Ketchikan,  and 
at  Tracy  Arm  and  Sumdum  southeast  of  Juneau.  The  Mt.  Eielson  deposit 
is  also  in  this  category. 

. . , The  silver-bearing  galena  deposits  are  small,  but  some  are 

high  grade.  They  commonly  occur  in  limestone  and  metamorphic  rocks 
near  granitic  intrusions.  Sphalerite  is  a minor  constituent 
Deposits  of  this  type  are  in  southeastern  Alaska  at  Hyder  and  at  Berg 
Basin  east  of  Wrangell.  Silver-bearing  galena  also  occurs  in  the 
Omi 1 ak. area  on  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Galena  and  sphalerite  are  minor  constituents  in  the 
precious  metal  lodes  of  the  Juneau  gold  belt  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  large-scale,  low-cost  mining  for  gold  also  permitted  the 
recovery  of  galena. 
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Production  and  Resources 

Almost  all  of  the  lead  produced  in  Alaska  was  a byproduct 
of  low-grade  gold  ores  from  the  Alaska -Juneau  mine  at  Juneau,  which 
by  1946  had  yielded  more  than  40  million  pounds  of  lead.  An  aggregat 
total  of  several  hundred  tons  of  lead  were  also  produced  from  silver- 
bearing  galena  deposits  near  Hvder , on  Prince  of  Wales  and  Coronation 
Islands  In  southeastern  Alaska,  from  Kantishna  and  the  northern 
Kaiyuh  mountains  in  the  interior,  and  from  the  Omilak  deposit  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula.  A little  lead  also  was  recovered  from  ore  shippeo 
from  a gold  prospect  near  Flat  in  the  Iditarod  district.  Zinc 
concentrates  were  shipped  from  Alaska  for  the  first  time  in  19  /. 

The  production  amounted  to  about  11  tons  of  zinc  and  was  entirely 
from  the  Mahoney  Creek  mine  near  Ketchikan. 

Estimates  of  resources  can  be  made  for  only  a few  of 
the  many  lead  and  zinc  deposits  in  Alaska.  The  sphalerite  deposit 
on  Sedanka  Island  reportedly  contains  about  9 percent  zinc,  but 
the  tonnage  is  unknown.  The  argentiferous  galena  deposits  that  have 
been  reported  are  small,  but  their  aggregate  tonnage  is  probably  an 
appreciable  part  of  Alaska's  total  lead  resources.  Many  low-grade 
gold  deposits  in  southeastern  Alaska  contain  only  sma : 1 amounts  of 
lead  and  zinc,  but  their  aggregate  value  as  byproducts  of  gold  mining 
mioht  be  significant.  Limited  exploration  of  several  of  the  best 
known  deposits  in  sou the astern  Aleska  suggest  that  their  total 
resources  probably  are  on  the  order  of  several  million  tons  of 
sulfide-bearing  material  averaging  about  1 percent  lead  and  2 per- 
cent zinc.  Estimated  resources  at  the  one  productive  Mahoney  Creek 
mine  are  approximately  2,500  tons  containing  about  6-7  percent  lead 
and  28  percent  zinc. 

The  area  adjacent  to  the  Coast  Range  batholith  in  south- 
eastern Alaska,  which  contains  the  Groundhog  Basin,  Glacier  Basin, 
and  Tracy  Arm  deposits,  has  not  been  thoroughly  prospected,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  predict  future  discoveries  of  lead  and  zinc  there. 

Many  regions  elsewhere  In  Alaska  are  virtually  unexplored,  and 
additional  discoveries  of  both  galena  and  sphalerite  are  likely. 


Mercury 

Mercury  has  many  industrial,  medical,  agricultural , and 
electrical  uses,  and  its  utilization  is  increasing  with  expanding 
technical  knowledge.  It  has  several  unique  properties  that  are 
difficult  or  impossible  to  simulate  by  substitutes. 

Production 

Although  small  amounts  of  mercury  were  produced  in  Alaska 
shortly  after  1900,  most  of  the  state's  total  production  of  almost 
35  000  flasks  (76  pounds  of  mercury  per  flask),  was  from  the  Red 
Devil  mine  between  1939  and  1963.  Since  the  end  of  large-scale 
mining  at  Red  Devil  in  1963,  Alaska's  mercury  production  has  amounte 
to  several  hundred  flasks,  mainly  from  the  White  Mountain  mine. 


Almost  all  of  the  state's  known  mercury  deposits  are  in  south- 
western Alaska s a region  that  contains  about  thirty  mercury  mines 
and  prospects  and  constitutes  an  extensive  mercury  province.  In 
addition  to  the  Red  Devil  mine,  which  has  produced  more  than  30,UUU 
flasks,  it  includes  the  DeCourcy  Mountain  and  Cinnabar  Creek 
properties,  which  have  produced  more  than  1 ,000  flasks,  and 
small  mines  with  productions  ranging  from  10  to  a few  hundred  flasks. 
Cinnabar , the  major  ore  mineral  of  mercury,  character! sti tally  orms 
small,  shallow  deposits.  The  known  Alaskan  mercury  deposits  generally 
follow  this  pattern,  consisting  mainly  of  cinnabar  fillings  in  faults 
in  diverse  brittle  rocks.  The  deposits  are  localized  near  a major 
arcuate  tectonic  zone  characterized  by  Tertiary  volcamsm  and  active 
faults. 

Resources  and  Potenti al 


Mercury  reserves  are  difficult  to  estimate  because  of  their 
sporadic  distribution  and  general  confinement  to  near-surface 
environment.  With  few  exceptions  most  Alaska  mercury  mines  have 
exploited  smal  l , but  rich  near-surface  ore  bodies  with  only  meager 
reserves  proved  In  advance . Total  known  reserves  probably  range  from 
a few  tens  to  perhaps  a few  hundred  flasks,  but  their  precise  magni- 
tude and  grade  are  not  known.  Estimates  of  Alaskan  reserves  of 
12,000  flasks  minable  at  $190  per  flask  and  25,000  flasks  minable  at 
$250  per  flask  were  made  in  1962  on  the  assumption  of  large  inferred 
reserves  at  the  Red  Devil  mine.  The  major  ore  bodies  at  Red  Devil ^ 
apparently  bottomed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  450  level,  and  the  mine's 
current  known  reserves  are  small.  Probably  the  largest  Alaskan 
mercury  reserves  are  at  the  DeCourcy  Mountain,  White  Mountain, 
Cinnabar  Creek,  and  Red  Top  mines. 


Small  amounts  of  byproduct  antimony  were  recovered  during 
the  late  stages  of  mining  at  Red  Devil,  and  antimony  is  a potential 
byproduct  of  a few  of  the  other  deposits. 

Concealed  mercury  deposits  probably  are  sporadically  dis- 
tributed throughout  parts  of  the  vast  terrain  of  southwestern  Alaska, 
They  are  inferred  because  of  generally  favorable  geologic  settings, 
because  cinnabar  can  be  panned  from  many  streams  in  the  region,  and 
because  only  the  most  readily  accessible  and  best  exposed  areas  have 
been  explored.  Prospecting  in  the  region  is  difficult  and  curtailed 
to  some  extent  by  the  extensive  mantle  of  surficial  deposits. 
Nevertheless,  this  region  still  affords  a broad  target  for  mercury 
exploration  with  reasonable  chances  for  the  successful  application  of 
panning,  geochemical,  and  physical  exploration  methods. 

The  United  States  is  largely  dependent  on  imports  to  meet 
its  demand  for  mercury.  Production  from  mines  in  Spain  and  Italy  has 
dominated  the  world  mercury  market  for  many  years  and  probably  will 
continue.  Historically,  mercury  has  been  subject  to  abrupt 
fluctuations  in  price  and  supply,  largely  Influenced  by  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  producers.  The  continued  increase  in  domestic  mercury 
consumption,  including  several  strategic  uses,  indicates  the  need  for 
„ddi  tional  domestic  sources. 
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Alaska  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  total  domestic  mercury 
production,  with  an  output  considerably  less  than  California  and 
Nevada  The  outlook  for  increased  mercury  production  from  Alaska  is 
qood— during  the  past  few  years  the  price  for  mercury  has  soured  to 
an  all-time  high,  and  after  some  fluctuations,  indications  are  that  it 
has  become  fairly  stable  at  relatively  high  levels  of  more  than  $ 
ner  flask  The  current  high  price  for  mercury  should  stimulate  Alaska 
m^c^fmining  and  exploration  both  by  renewing  interest  in  the  known 
deoosits  and  encouraging  the  search  for  new  ones.  Whether  or  not 
Alaska  » regains  o? exceeds  its  former  stature  as  a mercury  producer 
depends  on  discovering  deposits  of  the  magnitude  of  those  mined  at  Red 
DeSil  or  closely  spacid  smaller  deposits  amenable  to  large-scale 
operati ons . 

Molybdenum 


Molybdenum,  a metal  largely  used  in  steel  alloys  and  cast 
iron,  occurs  in  several  minerals,  among  which  the  most  important  is 
molybdenite  (MoSg) , 

Molybdenite  is  known  at  more  than  35  different  localities  in 
Alaska,  but  only  a few  deposits  have  been  prospected  in  detail  and  none 
has  been  worked  commercially.  Most  of  the  occurrences  are  in  south 
eastern  Alaska,  the  Copper  River  region,  the  Cook  Inlet-Susitna  area* 
and  the  Seward  Peninsula.  The  deposits  that  have  been  explored  most 
extensively  include  Orange  Hill  near  Nabesna,  the  Mt.  Hayes  prospect 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Alaska  Range,  and  the  Muir  Inlet,  Baker 
Island,  and  Shakan  (Prince  of  Wales  Island)  deposits  in  southeastern 

Alaska. 


The  largest  known  deposits  are  at  Orange  Hill  and  at  the 
Nunatak  in  Muir  Inlet.  At  Orange  Hill,  known  mainly  for  its 
porphyry  copper,  there  are  approximately  200  million  tons  of  dioritic 
host  rock  containing  0.02  percent  molybdenum;  at  the  Nunatak,  a 
stockwork  associated  with  a quartz  monzonite  pluton  is  estimated  to 
. contain  about  8,500,000  tons  of  rock  carrying  0.075  percent  molybdenum. 
The  resources  at  Shakan  and  Baker  Island  probably  aggregate  less  than 
200,000  tons  containing  0.27-0,95  percent  molybdenum  dioxide;  the 
other  known  Alaskan  deposits  are  small  but  locally  rich. 

Platinum  Group  Metals 


Metals  of  the  platinum  group  include  platinum,  palladium, 
iridium,  osmium,  rhodium  and  ruthenium.  Although  platinum  is  the  most 
abundant  and  important  member  of  the  group,  each  has  important 
Industrial  uses.  Platinum  finds  its  greatest  use  in  the  chemical  and 
electrical  industries,  where  its  special  properties  of  corrosion  and 
heat  resistance  and  high  electrical  conductivity  are  exploited. 
Platinum  and  palladium  are  both  employed  as  catalysts  in  the  . 
petrochemical  industry,  but  the  principal  use  of  palladium  is  in 
electrical  devices.  Iridium,  osmium,  rhodium  and  ruthenium  are 
utilized  chiefly  as  hardening  additives  in  alloys  of  platinum  and 
^palladium. 
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For  years  Alaska  has  been  America's  principal  domestic  ncn- 
byproduct  production  source,  mainly  from  placer  deposits  near  Goodnews 
Bay,  The  company  does  not  release  operating  figures  for  publication, 
but  a major  part  of  Alaska's  $6,167,000  production  in  1966  of 
commodities  that  cannot  be  reported  separately  (barite,  gem  stones, 
mercury,  platinum  group  metals , stone,  and  tin)  must  be  Identified  with 
the  production  of  platinum  group  metals  from  Goodnews  Bay. 

Resources  and  Potential 

With  the  exception  of  a single  lode  deposit  in  southeastern 

Alaska,  all  of  the  platinum  group  metals  production  in  the  state  has 
come  from  placers.  By  far,  the  most  productive  have  been  the  afore- 
mentioned Goodnews  Bay  deposits  that  are  apparently  related 
spatially  to  an  ultramafic  intrusive.  Ultramafic  rocks  may  also  be 
the  source  of  platinum  recovered  from  placers  of  the  eastern  Seward 
Peninsula  and  at  Lituya  Bay  in  southern  Alaska.  Their  production, 
however,  as  well  as  that  from  southwestern  Kodiak  Island,  the  Yentna 
district  about  100  miles  northwest  of  Anchorage,  the  Chistochina  dis- 
trict in  the  eastern  Alaska  Range,  and  from  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon 
Rivers  regions,  has.  been  relatively  minor  and  incidental  to  the 
recovery  of  gold. 

The  only  lode  production  has  come  from  the  Salt  Chuck 
mine,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  about  50  miles  west  of  Ketchikan.  The 
mine,  which  was  operated  intermittently  from  1907  to  1941  mainly  for 
copper,  also  produced  significant  amounts  of  palladium  arid  minor 
platinum.  The  platinum  group  metal  content  of  the  ore  reportedly 
averaged  0.25  ounce  per  ton,  with  a palladium  to  platinum  of  50:1. 

>-  ' 

The  outlook  for  significantly  increasing  Alaskan  production 
of  platinum  group  metals  from  known  sources  is  largely  dependent 
upon  economic  factors.  Production  from  the  Goodnews  Bay  deposits  has 
been  gradually  declining  and  the  reserves  are  believed  to  be  small. 
However,  additional  resources  are  doubtless  present  in  deeper 
ground  and  adjacent  to  present  operations.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  placer  concentrations  offshore.  Such  resources 
probably  could  be  profitably  recovered  if  demand  and  economics 
warranted.  Ultramafic  rocks  are  widely  distributed  throughout  Alaska, 
but  little  is  known  about  their  platinum  content.  The  mafic  and 
ultramafic  intrusives  of  southeastern  and  southern  Alaska  seem  to 
deserve  the  most  immediate  attention,  mainly  because  of  their  access- 
ibility and  proximity  to  transportation  routes. 


Silver 


Silver,  once  dominantly  a coinage  metal,  is  now  largely 
consumed  in  photography,  electrical  applications,  and  in  the  arts. 
Although  not  known  to  have  been  produced  by  Natives,  silver  was  used 
by  Tlingit  and  Haida  craftsman  in  historic  time. 
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Silver,  in  native  form  or  combined  with  sulfur  or  other 
elements  may  be  considered  to  be  the  main  valuable  substance  in 
deposits  containing  100  or  more  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  It  is  a 
product  or  coproduct,  ranging  from  less  than  1 ounce  to  a few  tens 
ounces  per  ton,  in  ores  valued  mainly  for  their  content  of  copper, 
zinc  or  gold.  In  the  lower  grade  ores  silver  occurs  in  sparse 
amounts  as  discrete  silver  minerals  and  in  solid  solution  in  gold 
other  minerals. 
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Although  silver  is  the  main  commodity  in  some  Alaskan  mineral 
deposits,  it  has  been  produced  chiefly  as  a byproduct  of  gold  and 

copper  mining.  The  Alaska-Juneau  gold  mine  produced  about  1 ,950 ,000 
ounces  of  byproduct  silver  from  1893  to  1896,  and  an  annual  average  of 
65  000  ounces  from  1880  through  1960.  Judging  from  the  average 

fineness  of  Alaska  placer  gold  more  than  3,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
h^e  blln  produced  ?n  refining  placer  gold  The  Kennaoott  ores  famed 
for  their  richness  in  copper,  were  also  moderately  rich  in  S1]ver,  with 
the  high  grade  copper  ores  averaging  14  to  16  ounces  silver  per  ton. 
Although  silver  production  is  not  recorded,  the  Kennecott  mines  were 
probably  the  largest  single  source  of  silver  in  Alaska.  Some  : silver 
production  has  come  from  small  high-grade  deposits,  notably  the  Omila 
mine  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  the  Fish  Creek  veins  near  Hyder. 

Resources  and  Potential 

Silver-bearing  deposits  of  both  high  grade  and  byproduct 
types  are  scattered  widely  in  Alaska,  but  are  apparently  concentrated 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  on  both  the  north  and  south  flanks  of  the 
Alaska  Range,  in  the  adjacent  Talkeetna  and  Wrangell  Mountains,  and 
in  the  Seward  Peninsula.  In  southeastern  Alaska  the  main  silver- 
bearing  deposits  are  in  the  Hyder  district,  on  the  Kasaan  Peninsula  of 
Price  of  Wales  Island,  and  east  of  Wrangell.  The  deposits  at  Hyder 
are  of  moderate  to  high  grade  and  are  mainly  veins  carrying  complex 
sulfides  The  average  grade  of  about  29,000  tons  of  complex  sulfide- 
tungsten  ore  from  the  Riverside  mine  was  3 ounces  of  silver  per  ton, 
but  th^FIsh  Creek  veins,  also  at  Hyder,  reportedly  contained  as  much 
as  700  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  argentiferous  deposits  of  Kasaan  Peninsula  and  Wrangell 
deposits,  respectively,  are  rich  in  copper-iron  and  lead-zinc 
minerals.  The  mineralized  rock  at  the  Ground  Hog  deposit  east  of 
Wrangell  reportedly  contains  about  2 ounces  Ag  per  ton.  Sl],ver"  , 
bearing  deposits  are  also  known  southeast  of  Juneau  w^ere,  or  _ p 
the  zinc  deposits  at  Tracy  Arm  contain  about  1 ounce  silver  per  ton. 

Finally,  while  not  of  immediate  economlc. ^alue1s,tt;^<s1L, if.peaS  d 
zonal  increase  in  the  silver  content  of  the  gold  lodes  at  Juneau. 


,„ron4..-  Silver-bearing  deposits  of  the  Alaska  Range  include  weakly 
; T ™!jefZinc  deposits  of  the  Mt.  Eielson  area,  galena-rich 
rhN?--^S  an  ih®  ^antishna  dl strict,  and  complex  ores  of  the  upper 
tnuiitna  district,  Two  areas,  reported  since  1964,  include  silver- 
bearing  lodes  at  Ah tell  Creek  near  Mentasta  Pass  and  at  Bowser  Creek 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Windy  hork-Post  River  region. 

, .1=.  c On  the  Seward  Peninsula  argentiferous  deposits  occur  in  the 
Jmilak-Foster  area,  at  t,.e  Independence  mine  on  the  Kugruk  River,  and 

feele^  prospect  near  Salmon  Lake.  The  Omilak  mine  and  Foster 
irospect  are  in  limestone  on  a faulted  anticline,  and  fragments  of 
nneralized  material  have  been  found  throughout  a large  area  on  the 
same  structure.  s 
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he  copper-rich  deposits  of  Orange  Hill  area,  in  most  Alaskan  qold 
epos  its,  and  in  many  of  the  lead-zinc  deposits.  Perhaps  the  main 
otential  for  production  of  silver  is  in  newly  found  areas  like 
htell  Creek.  The  occurrence  of  argentiferous  lead-zinc  mineral iza- 
1 °n  limestones  near  porphyry  copper  deposits  in  Nevada  and  Utah 
uggests  that  the  geologically  similar  Orange  Hi  11 -Bond  Creek 
rea  of  Alaska  may  also  contain  such  deposits. 


i n 


Tin 

Tin,  used  principally  in  the  production  of  tinplate,  various 
I joys,  and  in  tinning,  continues  to  be  in  short  supply  within  the 
iited  States,  However,  while  total  known  tin  reserves  in  the  United 
cates  are  insufficient  to  furnish  one  year's  supply,  known  world 
-serves  are  capable  of  satisfying  demand  for  30  to  50  years* 
lere fore,  although  domestic  deposits  have  a high  strategic  value 
ley  must  compete  economically  to  be  productive. 

The  productive  tin  deposits  of  Alaska  are  essentially 
mfined  to  the  Seward  Peninsula,  where  placers  at  Buck  Creek  near 
itato  Mountain  have  yielded  over  2,000  tons  of  metallic  tin;  and 
lere  there  is  moderate  current  production  from  £ deep  but  rich  placer 
i Cape  Creek.  Small-scale  placer  mining  is  also  being  done  at  Lost 
ver,  site  of  the  largest  lode  deposit  known  in  Alaska.  Potentially 
onomi c small  placers  are  known  at  Manley  Hot  Springs  in  central 
aska  and  at  Humboldt  Creek  in  the  Kougarok  River  drainage.  Traces 
small  amounts  of  cassiterite  (SnOp  - the  principal  ore  of  tin)  are 
own  m a belt  trending  across  Alaska  from  the  Seward  Peninsula  to 
e Canadian  Border. 
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Important  tin  lodes  are  confined  to  the  Lost  River  area, 
where  cassiterite  is  associated  with  tungsten,  lead,  zinc  and  silver 


of 


in 


in  vein  and  disseminated  deposits  that  aggregate  important  tonnages 
metal  Potentially  nn'nable  resources  include  2,600  short  tons  of 
tin  in  material  averaging  1.3  percent  tin-,  15,450  short  tons  of  tin 
ores  containing  about  1.0  percent  tin;  and  18,700  short  tons  of  tin 
mixed  tin-tungsten  ores  with  a tin  content  ranging  from  0.2  to  0.75 
percent  Because  of  difficult  mining  problems,  such  as  permafrost, 
lack  of  water  for  milling  at  critical  periods,  high  costs  of 
transportation,  and  extremely  rigorous  climate,  mining  the  Lost  River 
lodes  will  be  a relatively  high-cost  operation.  The  deposits  were 
drilled  by  a private  company  during  the  recent  high  price  of  tin,  but 
did  not  become  productive;  hence,  one  must  conclude  that  production 
at  lower  prices  is  not  an  attractive  venture.  However,  should  our 
supply  of  tin  from  Southeast  Asia  be  cut  off,  then  the  Alaskan  deposits 
may  be  productive.  A second  favorable  factor  is  the  continued  rise 
in  silver  prices.  The  Lost  River  deposits  contain  silver  in  amounts 
ranging  up  to  20  ounces  per  ton;  with  continued  high  price  of  silver, 
production  of  mixed  cassiteri te-sil ver  ores  may  be  possible. 

Tungsten 


Tungsten,  the  highest  melting  point  metal  known,  is  an 
important  structural  material  in  nuclear  and  space  applications.  It 
also  has  long  been  used  in  lighting  and  electrical  appliances,  and  in 
extremely  hard,  tough  alloys  for  metal -shaping  and  drilling  tools. 


Tungsten  deposits  are  widespread  in  Alaska  and  consist 
mainly  of  scheelite  (CaW04)  in  tactites  that  contain  between  0,4  and 
0.6  percent  tungstic  oxide  (WO3).  During  periods  of  high  prices,  ^ 
generally  in  wartime ,A1 aska  has  produced  about  8,500  units  (a  unit  is 
20  lbs.)  of  W0-.  About  4,000  units  was  produced  from  the  Stepovich 
tacti te  lode  near  Fairbanks;  3,500  units  came  from  veins  at  the 
Riverside  mine  in  southeastern  Alaska;  and  most  of  the  remainder  was 
from  small  deposits  of  scheelite  disseminated  in  schist  near  Nome. 

Moderate  amounts  of  tungsten  occur  in  mixed  tin-tungsten 
lode  deposits  at  and  near  the  Lost  River  mine  on  Seward  Peninsula, 
where  the  main  ore  mineral  is  wolframite  [(Fe, ■ Mn)W04J.  Estimates 
Include  63,350  units  of  WO3  in  measured  plus  indie  ted  resources 
containing  0.60  percent  WO^;  193,000  units  in  inferred  resources  con- 
taining 0.5  percent  WO3  and  up  to  1 percent  tin;  and  100,000  units 
in  inferred  resources  containing  0.2  percent  WO3  and  up  to  0.4 
percent  tin.  Additional  small  resources  are  known  at  the  Riverside 
mine  near  Hyder,  where,  mostly  during  World  War  IX,  about  3,500 
units  of  WO3  were  recovered  from  scheelite-,  gold-,  silver-,  and 
base  metal -bearing  veins  that  probably  averaged  about  1 percent  WO3. 
Minor  resources  also  are  known  at  the  Mountain  View  and  other 
prospects  near  Hyder,  in  the  Fairbanks  district,  and  near  Nome. 

Small  amounts  of  scheel ite  are  widespread  In  stream  placers  of  the 
western  Seward  Peninsula,  but  no  economical ly  Important : deposits  are 
known V - ; 


Although  at  present  there  is  little  likelihood  of  tungsten 
production  from  Alaskan  deposits,  it  is  possible  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  a lode  mining  o eration  might  be  established  at  Lost 
River,  where  tin  and  tungsten  might  be  mined  together. 

Other  Metallic  Commodities 

Other  metallic  commodities  known  in  Alaska  include  arsenic, 
bismuth,  cadmium  and  nickel. 

Arsenic 

Arsenic,  used  in  some  alloys,  and  in  paint  pigments,  pesti- 
cides, weed  killers,  and  fireworks,  occurs  in  many  Alaskan  lodes,  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  recover  it.  The  most  important  arsenic 
mineral  in  the  Alaskan  deposits  is  arsenopyrite  (FeAsS),  which  is 
widespread  in  the  gold  lodes,  especially  those  near  Fairbanks,  Chulitna 
and  Nome.  It  is  also  common  in  most  of  the  tin  deposits  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula,  particularly  at  the  Lost  River  mine.  Other  arsenic  minerals 
include  orpiment  and  realgar  (both  arsenic  sulfides),  small  amounts  of 
which  occur  in  the  state's  quicksilver  lodes. 

Bi smuth 

Bismuth,  utilized  mainly  in  metallurgical  processes,  in  a 
number  of  alloys,  and  in  medical  and  cosmetic  preparations,  occurs 
in  a few  deposits  In  Alaska,  but  is  of  relatively  minor  importance. 
Bismuthinite  (Bi 2S3)  and  native  bismuth  are  reported  near  Nome,  Nenana, 
and  Fairbanks,  and  in  the  Salcha  River  drainage,  where  they  are  associ- 
ated with  gold  and  tungsten  in  thin  quartz  veins  in  igneous  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

Cadmi urn 

Used  chiefly  in  electroplating,  pigments  and  low  melting-point 
alloys,  cadmium  is  a persistent  minor  element  in  most  sphalerite  (ZnS) 
deposits.  Although  the  cadmium  content  of  most  of  the  Alaskan  sphale- 
rites is  not  known.  It  probably  could  be  recovered  If  the  zinc  deposits 
were  exploited.  A sample  of  sphalerite  from  a deposit  east  of  Wrangell 
in  southeastern  Alaska  contained  0.46  percent  cadmium  and  the  estimated 
cadmium  resources  are  about  400  tons. 

Nickel 

Nickel , consumed  mainly  in  stainless  steels,  armor  place  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  alloys  with  special  temperature,  chemical  and 
magnetic  properties,  is  known  in  several  lodes  in  Alaska. - Large,  low- 
grade  deposits  occur in  southeastern  Alaska  on  Yakobl,  Chichagof  and 
Baranof  Islands,  and  on  Brady  Glacier  about  85  mllesr west  of- Juneau;. 

A small , low-grade  deposit  is  near  Spirit  Mountain  south  of  Chitina. 

A1 1 of  the  deposits  are  sul fice-beari ng  parts  of  basic  1 ntrustive  rocks . 


Exploration  of  several  of  the  southeastern  Alaska  depos res 
has  been  considerable,  albeit  incomplete,  and  estimates  of  their 
nickel  resources  aggregate  more  than  23  million  tons  of  material  con- 
taining 0,16  to  1,54  percent  nickel.  The  deposits  also  contain  small 

but  significant  amounts  of  copper, and  a few  carry .traces  of  the  south 
While  there  has  been  no  production  of  nickel  ore  in  Alaska,  the  south 
eastern  Alaska  deposits  nevertheless  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  nickel  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Radioactive  Fuels 

The  only  significant  radioactive  fuels  are  uranium  and  thorium, 
with  uranium  currently  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Mostly, 
uranium  and  thoS  a^e  Led  In  armaments  and  in  nuclear  reactors  for 
generating  electrical  power.  Other  uses  and  potential  uses  are  in 
explosive  devices  for  peaceful  industrial  use,  various  medical  and 
research  applications  of  radioisotopes,  water  desalting,  and  as  power 
sources  for  propulsion. 

The  only  Alaska  production  of  radioactive  elements  consisted 
of  about  30 ,Q0o  tons  of  uranium  ore  that  was  mined  between  1957  and 
1963  from  the  Ross-Adams  mine  on  southern  Prince  of  Wales  Island  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  The  ore  contained  slightly  less  than  1 percent 
U-jOo  and  similar  amounts  of  ThOo*  but  the  thorium  was  not  recovered 
because  of  costly  extractive  processes.  The  only  significant  reserve 
of :Sranl!m  and  thorium  ore  in  Alaska  is  at  the  Ross-Adams- mine  where 
about  10  000  tons  of  ore  believed  to  average  slightly  less  than  1 per 
cent  each  of  U,Qo  and  Th02  are  blocked  out.  Small  resources  of  uranium, 
thorium  niobium?  and  rare  earths  are  present  in  prospects  near  the 
Ross-Adams  mine,  but  they  are  erratically  distributed  and  probably  two 
small  to  be  exploited.  Another  small  thorium  and  rare  earth  occurrence 
is  near  Salmon  Bay  on  the  northern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  None 
of  the  numerous  other  small  occurrences  of  radioactive  minerals  known 
throughout  Alaska  appear  to  have  significant  economic  potential. 

The  current  strong  demand  for  uranium  has  led  to  the  planned 
reactivation  of  the  Ross-Adams  mine  and  should  stimulate  uranium  pros- 
pecting in  Alaska.  This  demand  is  expected  to  continue  throughout  the 
1970's  to  meet  the  anticipated  increase  in  uranium-fueled  reactors. 

The  immediate  economic  future  of  thorium  is  contingent  on  the  develop- 
ment of  competeti ve  passive  thorium-fueled  reactors. 


Nonmetall 1c  Mineral  Resources^ 

Alaska's  nonmetallic  minerals  that  have  potential  for  use  in 
the  chemical,  metallurgical,  ceramic  or  construction  industries 
include  asbestos,  barite,  clay,  fluorite,  graphite,  gypsum,  limestone 
and  marble  and  lightweight  construction  and  insula ti ve, materials 

Deposits  of  feldspar,  garnet,  mica,  quartz  crystal,  and  sulfur  are+ 
also  known,  but  all  are  small  or  low  grade  and  none  is  considered  to 
have  economic  potential  at  present...  Resources  of  sand,  gravel,  and 


crushed  and  broken  stone  occur  throughout  the  state  and  are,  in 
general,  sufficient  to  meet  future  requirements.  These  commoUities 
will  not  be  considered  further  except  to  note  that  in  1967  the  value 
of  sand  and  gravel  production  was  about  $27,683,000,  an  important 
part  of  Alaska's  total  mineral  output  for  that  year. 

Asbestos 

Asbestos,  used  principally  In  cement  and  building  materials, 
has  been  found  at  several  localities  in  Alaska,  but  only  three  have 
been  studied  enough  to  indicate  their  potential.  These  are  in  the 
Kobuk  area  in  north-western  Alaska,  and  on  Admiralty  and  Lemesurier 
Islands  on  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  asbestos  deposits  near  Kobuk  consist  of  tremolite  and 
minor  chrysotile  erratically  distributed  in  serpentine  in  a belt 
about  45  miles  long.  The  asbestos  occurs  in  podlike  veins,  the 
largest  of  which  contained  36  1/2  tons  of  asbestos  of  high 
purity  but  weak  tenacity.  The  Admiralty  Island  deposit  is  in  schist 
and  consists  of  tremolite  asbestos  in  a zone  1 1/2  feet  wide  and 
14  feet  long.  Tensile  strength  of  some  of  this  material  was 
tested  but  found  too  low  to  meet  commercial  specifications.  The 
Lemesurier  Island  occurrence  consists  of  the  unusual  mineral 
pal igorski te , an  asbestos-like  substance  with  pulpy,  leathery 
characteristics.  It  has  no  known  commercial  use  at  present. 

The  only  asbestos  mined  in  Alaska  has  been  from  the  Kobuk 
deposits,  where,  under  the  stimulus  of  high  wartime  prices  and 
demand,  a total  of  about  72  tons  of  high-grade  tremolite  and  1 ton  of 
chrysotile  were  produced  between  1943  and  1945.  The  asbestos 
resources  of  Alaska  have  not  been  measured,  but  they  probably  are 
small.  The  limited  thickness  and  extent  of  the  serpentine  bodies 
that  normally  enclose  the  asbestos  minerals  make  it  unlikely  that 
deposits  of  major  importance  will  be  found  in  the  future. 
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Barite 

Deposits  of  barite,  an  important  constituent  of  rotary  well-  Th 

drilling  fluids,  are  known  only  in  southeastern  Alaska.  At  present,  tential  econ 

the  only  production  is  from  a mine  in  Duncan  Canal  near  Petersburg,  is  in  the  Ki 

where  high-grade  barite  has  replaced  parts  of  limestone  country  rock  reported  on 

along  faults.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  barite  ore  were  shipped  from  ka,  but  lift 

this  deposit  in  1966,  and  production  was  expected  to  continue  for 

several  years.  Barite  deposits  are  also  known  at  Lime  Point  on  Th 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  a small  shipment  was  made  early  in  the  morphic  rock 

century,  and  near  Cornwall  is  Peninsula  on  Kuiu  Island . of  graphitic 

; t •'  --V  these  deposi 

Estimated  resources  of  barite  at  the  currently  active  mine  and  about  30 

in  Duncan  Canal  are  unknown;  at  Lime  Pointy  there  are  about  5,000 

tons  of  barite  above  sea  level.  Additional  barite  deposits  of  Th 

comnercial  significance  may  occur  in  the  extensive  limestone  belts  large  amount 

of  southeastern  Alaska  and  possibly  in  geologically  similar  areas  Peninsula, 

such  as  the  Western  Seward  Peninsula.  chance  of  di 

er|c  ; ’ ■ 674  ' 
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Clay 

Thpv'p  are  relatively  few  large  deposits  of  clay  in  Alaska,  Of 
those  that  are  known,  none  is  of  the  high-alumina  type  that  might 

be°used  as  "lour”  of  al^nun,.  Clay  tre 

areas  was  used  to  manufacture  bricks  but  these  °P"f 

discontinued,  not  because  of  A shortage  of  c Ay,  . tL  A-,fls|.a 

improper  firing  techniques.  Many  clay  and  shale  deposits  in  the  Alaska 
Railroad  belt  have  been  sampled  and  tested,  but  only  a few  are  suitable 
for  bri f k and  till  and  none  found  to  date  is  of  fire  clay  grade.  Large 
depositrof  clay  suitable  for  manufacture  of  heavy  ceramic  products  are 
known  in  the  Healy  coal  field  and  near  Homer  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  A 
small  number  of  refractory  bricks  have  been  produced  from  a clay  deposit 
at  Sheep  Mountain  in  the  upper  Matanuska  Valley.  Clay  that  may  be ■ 
able  for  use  in  drilling  mud  occurs  near  Summit  Lake  on  the  Richardson 
Highway,  and  there  is  excellent  quality  kaolinite  at  the  Lost  River  mine 
on' the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Fluorite 

Fluorite,  the  principal  raw  material  of  fluorine,  is  widely 
distributed  in  Alaska,  but  the  only  place  that  it  is  known  to  occur  in 
commercially1 significant  amounts  is  in  the  Lost  River  area  on  Seward  Pen- 
insula. Minor  deposits  of  the  mineral  are  on  Zarembo  Island  and  eas  . o 
Wrangell  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  near  Fairbanks.  To  date,  there  as 
been  no  production  of  fluorite  in  Alaska. 

The  fluorite  in  the  Lost  River  area  is  associated  with  tin  and 
beryllium  deposits.  Total  estimated  resources  are  about  2 million  tons  of 
50  percent  fluorite,  most  of  which  could  be  economically  recovered  only  as 
a byproduct  of  tin  and  beryllium  mining.  Additional  deposits  of  fluorite 
may  be  found  in  the  western  Seward  Peninsula,  in  the  southern  Brooks  Range, 
and  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  extensive  limestone  deposits  have  been 
intruded  by  granitic  rocks. 

Graphite 

The  only  area  in  Alaska  that  contains  graphite  deposits  of  po- 
tential economic  importance  and  from  which  production  has  been  recor  e 
Is  in  thekigluaik  Mountains  of  Seward  Peninsula.  Deposits  have  also  been 
reported  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  in  northwestern  and  southeastern  Alas 
ka,  but  little  is  known  about  their  size  and  grade. 

The  Kigluaik  deposits,  which  consist  of  graphite _lenses  in  nreta- 
morphl c rocks  and  pegmatite  dikes,  have  produced  a total -of, . about  <70  tons 
of  graphitic  material , most 
these  deposits  Include  65,000 
and  about  300,000  tons  of  graphite  in 


before  World  War  I.  Estimated  resources  of 
tons  of  rock  containing  52  percent  graphite, 
rock  of  lower  grade. 


There  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
large  amount  of  graphite  from  relatively  high-grade  deposits  on  Seward 
Peninsula.  Much  of  the  area  Has  not  been  explored  in 
chance  of  discovery  of  additional  resources  is 


detail > and  the 
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Gypsum  *t 

Deposits  of  gypsum,  a mineral  used  in  large  amounts  in  construe-  Re: 

tion  and  agriculture,  have  been  reported  in  only  two  localities  in  Alaska.  roi 

These  are  on  Chichagof  Island  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  at.  Sheep  Moun-  An< 

tain  near  the  head  of  the  Matanuska  Valley.  Pq- 

The  Chichagof  Island  deposit,  originally  thought  to  be  sedimen- 
tary but  now  considered  to  be  mainly  of  replacement  origin,  is  associated  Li_c 

with  limestone  and  chert.  It  produced  about  500,000  tons  of  ore  between 
1902  and  1926,  when  operations  ceased  due  to  apparent  exhaustion  of  the 
deposit.  Exploration  since  then  shows  that  some  gypsum  still  remains,  but 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  there  is  enough  to  be  commercially  i moor-  P^f 

tant.  l ov 

ciS 

The  deposits  on  Sheep  Mountain  consist  of  irregular  masse:  of 
gypsum  that  have  replaced  parts  of  altered  volcanic  rocks.  About  50  tons 
of  gypsum  were  produced  in  1957  but  no  production  or  development  work  has  the 

been  recorded  since  then.  Estimated  resources  are  about  660,000  tons  of  lar 

gypsiferous  rock  averaging  25-30  percent  gypsum.  of 

is 

There  probably  are  additional  deposits  of  gypsum  in  southeastern  roa 


they  will  be  difficult  to  find  because  outcrops  of  the  very  soluble  gypsum 

rock  are  apt  to  be  rare  in  this  area  of  high  rainfall  and  dense  forest.  occ 


on 

Limestone  and  Marble  con 

mai1 

Deposits  of  high-calcium  limestone  and  marble  suitable  for  port- 
land  cement  and  industrial  use  are  widely  distributed  in  Alaska,  but  the 


most  accessible  and  best  known  deposits  are  in  western  islands  of  south-  aboi 

eastern  Alaska.  In  addition,  large  masses  of  relatively  pure  limestone  punr 

occur  in  the  Kings  River  area  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  and  near  Hollywood  Nat- 

and  at  Foggy  Pass  on  the  Alaska  Railroad.  A small  limestone  deposit  for-  prop 

merly  used  as  a source  of  lime  and  small  deposits  of  marl  (calcareous 
clay)  are  near  Anchorage.  Other  deposits  Include  thick,  extensive  lime- 
stone sequences  of  unknown  chemical  composition  in  the  Wrangell  and  Tal-  vole 

keetna  Mountains,  and  near  Fairbanks.  on  I 

was 

Although  there  is  no  production  at  present,  the  Permanente  Ce-  Is  la 

ment  Company  announced  plans  in  1963  to  utilize  limestone  in  the  Kings  near 

River  areft  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  In  the  early  part  of  fore 

the  century  marble  was  quarried  at  several  places  in  southeastern  Alaska  the 

for  use  as  building  stone,  and  between  1928  and  1949  approximately  s-tan 

2,150,000  tons  of  limestone  was  produced  on  Dali  Island  (southeastern  pumi 

Alaska)  for  use  In  Portland  cement.  rel a 


: i ce. 

Total  resources  of  high-calcium  limestone,  locally  of  metal lurg- 
ical  grade,  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  enormous,  the  aggregate  volume  of 
some  of  the  better  deposits  exceeding  1 billion  tons.  The  Kings  River 
deposits  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  are  favorably  situated,  and,  while  no 

data  are  available  on  their  tonnage,  they  are  of  high  purity  and  occur 


throuqhout  a large  area.  The  hoggy  Pass  deposit  is  of  suitable  compos  - 
itionand  large  enough  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 
Resources  at  the  deposit  include  8-14  million  tons  of  broken  rock  and 
roughly  190  million  tons  of  bedrock.  The  known  marble  deposits  in  the 
Anchorage  area  are  too  small  and  variable  in  composition  to  be  used  for 
Portland  cement,  but  they  do  have  some  potential  as  fertilizer. 

Lightweight  Construction  and  Insuiative  Materials^ 

Lightweight  and  insuiative  building  materials  in  Alaska  consist 
of  diatomaceous  earth  (diatomite),  haydite  raw  material,  perlite,  and 
pumice.  These  materials  serve  not  only  as  thermal  insulation,  but  their 
1 ow  apparent  density  makes  them  useful  in  lightweight  concrete  blocks  or 
as  lightweight  aggregate  in  structural  concrete. 

Diatomaceous  earth,  an  unconsolidated  material  consisting  of 
the  siliceous  remains  of  minute  plants,  occurs  near  Kenai , where  the 
largest  and  purest  of  several  deposits  contains  about  200,000  cubic  yards 
of  material  averaging  about  70  percent  diatomite  by  weight.  The  deposit 
is  accessible  and  well  situated  with  respect  to  transportation  by  sea  and 
road. 


Raw  material  for  haydite,  an  expanded  (bloated)  shale  or  clay, 
occurs  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  at  Indian  River 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  near  Homer.  The  Matanuska  Valley  deposits 
contain  large  resources  and  are  close  to  transportation,  fuel,  and  a 
market • 


Perlite  is  a glassy  volcanic  rock  that  when  heated  rapidly  to 
about  1 ,700°F. , suddenly  expands  to  a cellular  glass  similar  to  natural 
pumice.  Perlite  deposits  have  been  found  near  Healy  and  in  McKinley 
National  Park,  but  only  the  perlite  near  Healy  has  favorable  expanding 
properties.  The  deposit,  however,  is  too  small  to  be  of  commercial  value 

Pumice,  a naturally  occurring  frothy,  and  hence  lightweight 
volcanic  rock,  occurs  in  potentially  commercial  amounts  near  Katmai  and 
on  Augustine  Island  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula-Cook  Inlet  Region.  Pumice 
was  produced  from  the  Katmai  deposits  in  1947,  and  from  the  Augustine 
Island  debosits  in  the  period  1946-1949.  Of  the  known  deposits,  those 
near  Katmai  are  the  largest,  best  quality,  and  most  accessible,  and,there 
fore, probably  of  greatest  economical  potential.  Future  exploitation  of 
the  Augustine  Island  pumice  depends  on  fhe  discovery  of  additional  sub- 
stantial deposits  and  development  of  safe  navigational  facilities.  Other 
pumice  deposits  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula-Cook  Inlet  Region  are  remote  and 
relatively  inaccessible,  and  unless  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  pum- 
ice, they  will  probably  remain  of  little  commercial  value. 


LEASABLE  MINERAL  RESOURCES 


The  most  important  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  pertinent  to 
mineral  development  of  the  public  domain  are  the  General  Mining  Law  of 
1872,  governing  lode  and  placer  claims  of  metal!  if erous  mi  neral s , includ- 
inq  uranium;  and  the  Mineral  Leasino  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  that  cov- 
ers all  deposits  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  oil  shale;  phosnhate  and  phosphate 
rock,  sodium,  potassium,  sulphur  and  bituminous  rock.  The  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  is  authorized  and  responsible  under  the  various 
Acts  of  Congress  and  Secretarial  Orders  to  classify  lands  as  valuable 
for  their  leasable  minerals  in  order  to  retain  the  m . neral  rights  in 
federal  ownership.  This  classification  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  repeals  the  General  Mining 
Law  of  1872  as  to  the  minerals  named  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  Such 
minerals  are  no  longer  subject  to  location  but  only  to  lease. 

In  this  report  the  leasable  minerals  discussed  include  coal, 
oil,  gas,  and  oil  shale;  and  phosphate,  sulphur,  bituminous  rock  and 
geothermal  resources.  Available  geologic  information  for  these  mineral 
commodities  is  less  than  adequate  for  much  of  Alaska,  yet  enough  is 
known  so  that  some  significant  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concerning 
Alaska's  potential  for  mineral  resources.  The  relation  between  the  leas- 
able mineral  resources  and  the  geology  of  general  areas  is  considered 
and  is  followed  by  more  detailed  descriptions  of  specific  commodities. 

All  conclusions  in  this  text  are  based  on  published  literature  of  the 
U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Alaska  Division  of  Mines  and  Minerals, 
Specific  references  are  cited  in  the  text  and  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

Geologic  and  Tectonic  Setting 

Alaska  is  comparable  in  geology  as  it  is  in  physiography  with 
the  western  part  of  the  conterminous  United  States  and  western  Canada. 
Major  belts  of  geology  can  be  traced  northward  across  western  Canada  and 
westward  Into  Alaska.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  major  geologic  features  encountered  are  similar  to  those  encountered 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  eastward  in  western  conterminous  United  States  and 
western  Canada.  A broad  summary  of  the  geology  of  the  many  sedimentary 
basins,  and  related  mineral  resources  is  given  in  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Bulletin  1094  (1959)  up  to  January  1,  1956,  and  in  the  Senate 
Document  31 -068,  Mi neral  and  Water  Resources  of  Alaska,  1964.  In  this 
discussion  of  leasable  mineral  resources  the  regions  chosen  for  the  state- 
wide land  and  resource  analysis  are  riot  completely  compatible  with  exist- 
ing geological  and  mineral  commodity  data.  Therefore,  the  regional 
aggregates  used  for  the  "provinces"  of  this  discussion  may  be  at  var- 
iance with  other  source  material.  ■ 

T ~ ~ province  is  used  here  descripti vely  as  an  aggregate  of  the  stan- 
dard regions  chosen  for  this  report. 


The  sedimentary  province  discussed  here  generally  covers  five 
of  the  fifteen  regions  chosen  for  historic  land  and  resource  analysis  in 
this  report.  It  includes  the  Bristol  Bay,  Cook  Inlet,  and  Copper  River 
Regions,  the  west  part  of  the  Kodiak  Region  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula  with 
in  the  Aleutian  Region,  The  locations  of  the  commodities  are  cross 
referenced  to  these  Regions. 


The  geologic  setting  in  this  province  is  described  briefly. 
Mesozoic  rocks  whose  composite  thickness  exceeds  30,000  feet,  and  the 
overlying  Tertiary  rocks  whose  composite  thickness  may  exceed  25,000 
feet,  underlie  this  province.  The  Tertiary  rocks  have  been  proven  favor- 
able for  petroleum  in  the  Cook  Inlet  Basin.  Marine  sedimentary  rocks  of 
Mesozoic  aqe  extend  along  the  southeast  side  of  the  Peninsu.a  from  • ami  - 
shak  Bay  to  Ugashik  Lake  and  then  southwest  to  Port  Moller.  These  rocks 
contain  a number  of  oil  and  gas  seeps,  and  have  produced  shows  of  oil 
and  gas  in  test  wells.  At  Puale  Bay  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  unmetamorphosed  Late  Paleozoic  volcani e rock  and  1 i mes torTe  under- 
lie  the  Mesozoic  strata,  and  southwest  of  Ugashik  Lake,  the  Mesozoic 
rocks  are  overlain  by  Tertiary  marine  and  nonmarine  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  intruded  and  overlain 
by  volcanic  rocks.  The  igneous  masses  are  numerous  and  of  moderate  size 
but  are  fairly  small  areawise  in  comparison  with  the  total  area  of  the 
province.  The  oil  and  gas  potential  of  this  province  is  unknown.  In 
spite  of  abundant  oil  seeps  and  favorable  geologic  structure  the  sedimen 
tary  rocks  tested  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  have  proven  commercially  unpro- 
ductive to  date. 


Tertiary  nonmarine  sedimentary  rocks  nave  a wide  extent  in  the 
Cook  Inlet  subprovince  which  is  the  only  petroleum  producing  area  in 
Alaska.  Sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  of  Permian-Triassic  age  crop  out 
locally  along  the  margin  of  Cook  Inlet  and  may  underlie  the  basin.  I -.•» 
estimated  that  as  much  as  9,000  feet  of  marine  and  nonmarine  volcanic 
and  tufaceous  sedimentary  rocks  of  Early  Jurassic  age  overlie  the  Triassic 
rocks,  and  that  they  are  overlain  by  marine  rocks  .-of- Middle  Jprassic  to 
Late  Cretaceous  age  whi  ch  have  an  aggregate  thi  ckness  of  23,000  fee-.  I ms 


deposits  have 
rocks  i n the 


sequence  has  yielded  shows  of  oil  and  gas  but  no  commercial 
been  found  in  them.  The  oil  and  gas  productive  sedimentary  ^ 

Cook  Inlet  Basin  are  assigned  to  the  Kenai -Formation  of  Tertiary  age^ 

They  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  25,000  feet  and  rest  unconform- 
ably  on  Mesozoic  rocks.  The  Hemlock  zone,  th^  basal  part  of,  the  Tertiary 
sequence,  is  composed  of  coarse-grained  clastiC-vrocks  with  some  coal  beds 
and  is  oil -bearing  in  the  Swanson  River-Sol dotna- Creek  field,  and  in  the 

Middle  Ground  Shoal,  Trading  Bay,  and  Granite  Point  fields  in  Cook  Inlet. 


The  upper  part  of  the  Kenai  Formation  consists  of  medi urn- to  coarse-grai ned 
sandstone,  siltstone,  and  coal,  and  is  gas  productive.  However,  in  some 
of  the  new  oil  field  discoveries  the  upper  part  is  also  oil  productive. 

The  Kenai  Formation  is  believed  to  underlie  the  southern  part  of  Cook 
Inlet. 


The  southern  part  of  the  Copper  River  region  is  underlain  by 
rocks  of  Mesozoic  age  which  are  considered  deposited  in  the  same  basin 
and  contain  the  same  petroleum  indications  as  the  sequence  in  Cook  Inlet. 
Much  of  the  basin  is  overlain  by  as  much  as  1,000  feet  or  gravel  deposits 
of  Quaternary  age.  Paleozoic  sedimentary  rocks  crop  out  along  the  margin 
of  the  basin,  and  where  exposed  they  are  interbedded  with  volcanic  rocks. 
The  Triassic  and  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  which  underlie  the  basin  include 
both  marine  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks.  These  rocks,  where  unmetamor- 
phosed, could  be  petrol iferous . Marine  clastic  sedimentary  rocks  of 
Middle  Jurassic  to  Late  Cretaceous  age  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
25,000  feet  and  are  believed  to  underlie  much  of  the  province.  Some  of 
the  claystone  and  siltstone  beds  emit  a fetid  odor  from  a freshly  broken 
surface,  and  may  contain  the  chief  source  of  petroleum  possibilities. 

The  Tertiary  sediments  are  thin  or  absent  over  much  of  the  Copper  River 
Basin.  To  date  oil  exploration  activity  consists  of  eight  unsuccessful 
test  wells  4,818  to  8,857  feet  deep,  which  encountered  small  shows  of 
gas,  or  salt  water  and  gas  at  high  pressures.  Exploration  work  is  con- 
tinuing in  the  Copper  River  Basin. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 


Oil  and  gas  seeps  were  discovered  on  Cook  Inlet  and  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  about  100  years  ago.  These  first  discoveries  were  made  by  the 
Russians  about  1853  in  the  Ini  skin  Peninsula  area  of  the  Chinitna  District 
on  the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet.  Samples  of  oil  were  collected  by  the 
Russians  in  1882.  The  first  oil  and  gas  claims  were  staked  in  1882  near 
the  seeps  on  the  Ini  ski n Peninsula  by  a prospector  named  Edelman.  The 
claims  were  abandoned  but  in  1896,  during  a period  of  oil  and  gas  activity, 
claims  were  again  staked  on  the  Ini  skin  Peninsula.  Several  shallow  wells 
were  drilled  but  the  first  exploration  activity  which  ended  in  1904  was 
unsuccessful. 


After  the  passage  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Leasing  Act  in  1920,  explor- 
ation activity  was  renewed  in  southern  Alaska.  From  1923  to  1926,  5 wells 
ranging  from  several  hundred  feet  to  5,024  feet  were  drilled  on  the  Pearl 
Creek  Dome  of  the  Ugashik  anticline  without  finding  oil  or  gas  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  During  the  Twenties  some  attention  was  given  to  oil  and 
gas  exploration  In  the  Cook  Inlet  area.  A well  drilled  near  Anchorage  in 
1920-1921  was  reported  abandoned  before  reaching  bedrock.  Between  1926 
and  1930  drilling  was  intermittent  at  a site  2 miles  west  of  Chickaloon  in 
the  Matanuska  Val  ley  , ’•  ■■  ” r Vvy.  - '-V  •••;  r ■ " 


Leasing  activity  was  revived  in  the  Chinitna  District  in  1933 
and  1934;  and  a test  wel 1 drilled  on  the  Pi tz  Creek  antic! ine  in  1938  ; ; 
and  1939  was  abandoned  at  a depth  of  8,775  feet.  Exploration  activity  \ 
continued  from  1940  to  1955  in  southern  Alaska,  and  a number of  test  wells 
were  drilled  in  the  Chinitna  District  and  In  the  Cook  Inlet-Susitna  area. 
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Near  the  end  of  1955  at  least  23  test  wells  with  an  aggregate  footage  of 

53  000  feet  were  drilled  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula-Cook  In^et  provinc.. 

Shows  of  oil  and  gas  were  found  in  many  wells  but  no  commercial  pro- 
duction was  attained  to  the  end  of  1955.  The  Swanson  River-Sol dotna 
Creek  oil  field  was  discovered  in  1957  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Kenai 
lowlands.  The  oil  field  was  unofficially  estimated  to  contain  an  ul-i 
mate  recoverable  oil  reserve  of  about  125  million  barrels.  Since  1957, 
four  more  oil  fields  and  nine  gas  fields  have  been  discovered.  The 
Cook  Inlet  Basin  is  unofficially  estimated  to  contain  reserves  of 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  and  5 trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  Cook  Inlet  Basin  is  the  only  basin  within  the  state  in 
which  extensive  commercial  oil  and  gas  deposits  have  been  found  ®n  . 
which  extensive  development  has  taken  place.  At  the  present  time  -here 
are  five  producing  oil  fields  and  three  gas  fields  producing  for  commer- 
cial and  beneficial  utilization. 

The  statewide  cumulative  oil  production  to  December  31,  1967, 
was  97,700,000  barrels.  The  current  daily  average  production  is  approx- 
imately 150,000  barrels  per  day.  The  statewide  cumulative  gas  produc- 
ti in  to  December  31,  1967,  was  134,876,000  MCF,  with  a current  daiy 
average  of  approximately  200,000  MCF  per  day.  All  the  produced  oil  is 
marketed  and  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  produced  gas  is  either 
marketed  or  is  being  beneficially  used. 

All  the  produced  dry  gas  and  almost  all  casing  head  gas  pro 
duced  from  upland  wells  is  being  beneficially  used.  Up  to  the  present 
time  (April  1968)  only  a small  portion  of  the  casing  head  (oil  associ- 
ated) gas  produced  from  the  submerged  land  wells  in  the  Cook  Inlet  is 
being  beneficially  used.  The  oil  industry  is  and  has  been  formulating 
plans  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  now  vented  gas.  Fuel  oil  fired 
engines  are  being  converted  to  gas  fired,  gas  lift  equipment  is  being 
installed,  market  studies  are  being  made  and  use  for  secondary  recovery 
is  being  investigated.  The  Mines  and  Mineral  Division  of  the ^tate 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  is  also  prompting  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  now  vented  gas. 

Published  reserve  estimates  of  Swanson  River- Sol dotna  Creek 
field  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  125,000,000  barrels.  Thorough  reser- 
voir studies  of  the  four  other  fields,  ail  on  submerged  lands  in  Cook 
Inlet,  are  presently  being  conducted  by  the  Industry,  and  pilot  programs 
of  water  injection  for  pressure  maintenance  and  secondary  recovery  are 
being  initiated.  Only  in  the  event  repressuring  programs_are  as _ success- 
ful in  the  Inlet  fields  as  in  the  Swanson  River-Sol dotna  Creek  field  can 
it  be  assumed  the  present  rate  of  production  can  be  maintained  for  any 
reasonabl e 1 ength  of  ti me.  A1 though  several  new  wells  have  been  pi aced 
on  production  the  past  few  months,  the  total  production  rate  has  not  In- 
creased significantly.  A very' rapid  decrease  in  reservoir  pressure  is 
being  experienced  as  well  as  an  increase  in  gas-oil  and  water-oil  ratios. 
Swanson  River-Sol dotna  Creek  field  also  experienced  a rapid  reservoir 
pressure  decl i he.  until  pressure  mai  ntenance  was  inlti  atedv^The  Cook 
I nlet  oil  f i el  ds  have  reservoi  rs  <.  . produci  ng  character!  sti  cs  si  mil  ar 
to  the  Swanson  River-Sol dotna  Creek  field. 


Contract  commitments  for  gas  delivery  indicates  approximately  2 
billion  MCF  of  natural  gas  will  be  sold  within  the  next  20  years.  Approx- 
imately one-half  of  contract  commitments  are  for  local  consumption  while 
the  other  half  will  be  used  in  manufacturing  processes  with  most  of  the 
products  sold  in  foreign  markets. 


011  Shale 

There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  oil  shale  in  this  province. 


Bituminous  Rock 

The  possibility  of  exploiting  oil  shale  or  bituminous  rock  in 
Alaska  has  not  been  seriously  considered.  By  law,  oil  shale  lands  in  the 
public  domain  have  not  been  opened  to  leasing  since  1933.  However,  solid  patches  c 

and  semi -sol id  bitumens,  bituminous  rock  and  native  asphalt  referred  to  no  indice 

In  this  report  as  bitumens  are  a leasable  mineral.  The  deposits  are  usu-  Natives, 

ally  small  and  occur  as  petroleum  residue  in  the  vicinity  of  active  oil  potential 

seeps,  or  as  solid  asphaltic  material  filling  veins  or  fractures  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  known  occurrences  are  shown  on  the  maps  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter;  a brief  description  is  given  of  each  deposit. 


...  Oil  Creek:  The  oil  patch  covers  an  area  of  roughly  3 
acres  near  the  head  of  Oil  Creek  about  5 miles  west  of 
Cold  (Puale)  Bay  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  It  is  an 
accumulation  of  residue  derived  from  an  oil  seep  issu- 
ing from  rocks  of  Jurassic  age  and  appears  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  vegetation,  soil,  and  other  materials.  The 
deposit  is  from  1 to  6 feet  thick.  The  residue  was 
used  satisfactorily  as  boiler  fuel  in  drilling  opera- 
tions in  1904  and  1905. 

...  Barabara  Creek:  The  residue  covers  one  acre  on  the 

north  side  of  Barabara  Creek  at  the  head  of  Ugashik 
Creek  south  of  Beeharof  Lake.  The  seep  is  in  rocks  of 
the  Naknek  Formation  of  Jurassic  age. 
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. . . Pearl  Creek:  A small  residue  patch  on  Pearl  Creek  Alaska  in 

about  one  mile  northeast  of  Barabara  Creek,  The  patch  Matanuska 

is  about  3,000  square  feet  in  extent  and  is  several  ■ and  Chign 

feet  thick.  The  seep  is  in  rocks  of  the  Naknek  Form-  aceousan 

ation  of  Jurassic  age.  lignite  o 

fields  is 
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, ,,  Wide  Bay:  Solid  hydrocarbons  occur  in  stringers  along 

fault  planes  and  in  fissures  in  rocks  of  Middle  Jurassic 
or  Upper  Jurassic  age.  The  material  which  resembles 
Utah  Gilsonite  has  a maximum  width  of  2 inches  in  frac- 
tures and  is  thought  to  be  residue  of  oil  from  seeps 
in  this  area  (Smith,  1926). 


y‘% 
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...  Chlqnlk  Lagoon:  A petroliferous  sand  located  on  the 

northwest  shore  of  Chignik  Lagoon.  The  deposit  con- 
sists of  an  oil  saturated  100-foot  sandstone  in  the 
Chignik  Formation  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  Another 
sandstone  interval  that  is  lower  in  the  Chignik  Forma- 
tion is  locally  petroliferous. 

There  is  no  production  from  these  deposits  to  date.  The  residue 
patches  are  of  limited  extent  and  appear  to  have  little  value.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  deposits  in  these  areas  have  been  utilized  by  the 
Natives.  Additional  studies  will  be  required  to  evaluate  the  future 
potential  of  this  resource. 


Coal 


The  first  coal  mine  In  Alaska  waji  started  by  the  Russians  In 
1855  at  Port  Graham  on  the  southwest  tip  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  but  it 
was  abandoned  after  about  10  years  of  operation.  The  existence  of  claims 
on  coal  seams  west  of  Coal  Point  (Homer  Spit)  were  reported  belonging  to 
Russian  "Creoles"  of  Ninilchik,  but  no  information  is  available  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  claims  have  been  worked  (17th  Annual  Report,  p.  791). 
In  the  period  1880-1915,  coal  mining  was  attempted  for  short  periods  at 
Unga  Island,  Herendesn  Bay,  Chignik  Bay,  and  Kachemak  Bay.  During  this 
period  the  total  annual  production  did  not  exceed  a few  hundred  to  a few 
thousand  tons  except  in  1907  when  a production  of  10,000  tons  was  re- 
ported. The  era  of  sustained  coal  production  in  Alaska  began  with  the 
completion  of  the  Alaska  railroad  to  the  Matanuska  coal  field  in  1916  and 
the  Nenana  field  in  1918.  The  coal  fields  are  shown  on  the  maps  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  . . ..  . .. 


The  Alaska  Peninsula-Cook  Inlet  province  of  southcentral 
Alaska  includes  the  Herendeen  Bay,  Unga  Island,  Chignik,  Broad  Pass, 
Matanuska , Susitna,  and  Kenai  coal  f i elds.  The  coal  of  Herendeeri  Bay 
and  Chignik  coal  fields  are  both  bituminous < and  lignite,  and  of  Cret- 
aceous and  Tertiary  age,  respectively;  the  Unga  Island  field  contains 
lignite  of  Tertiary  age.  The  coal  of  Broad  Pass,  Susitna,  and  Kenai 
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Herendeen  Bay  coal  field:  Coal -bearing  rocks  of  the  Chignik 

Formation  of  Late  Cretaceous  age  underlie  about  40  square  miles  on  the 
Peninsula  between  Herendeen  Bay  and  Port  Moller  about  350  miles  south- 
west of  Kodiak,  The  beds  are  moderately  folded,  and  broken  by  several 
faults,  one  of  which  has  a throw  of  at  least  1,000  feet  and  marks  the 
south  margin  of  the  coal  field.  Most  of  this  coal  is  bituminous  and 
occurs  in  a large  number  of  rather  closely  spaced  beds  ranging  from  a 
few  inches  to  7 feet  in  thickness.  Little  is  known  of  the  extent  or 
continuity  of  individual  beds,  and  no  reliable  estimates  of  reserves 
are  possible.  Tertiary  lignite  bearing  beds  extend  several  hundred 
square  miles  to  the  south  and  east  of  Herendeen  Bay,  Available  infor- 
mation from  reconnaissance  investigations  indicate  that  few,  if  any, 
lignite  beds  are  of  economic  value. 


Some  development  work  was  done  in  the  bituminous  coal  of  this 
field  between  1880  and  1902,  but  no  commercial  production  was  attained. 
Although  the  field  is  readily  accessible  to  tidewater,  Herendeen  Bay  is 
blocked  by  ice  several  months  each  year.  Past  plans  for  development  have 
included  the  construction  of  15  miles  of  railroad  through  a low  pass  to 
Balboa  Bay  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Peninsula  which  reportedly  provides 
a good  ice-free  harbor. 

Chignik  coal  field:  The  coal  field  (Atwood,  1911)  is  on  the 

west  shore  of  Chignik  Bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Peninsula  about  250 
miles  southwest  of  Kodiak.  It  is  near  the  village  of  Chignik.  Coal 
bearing  rocks  of  the  Chignik  Formation  of  Late  Cretaceous  age  underlie 
a northeast  trending  belt  about  25  miles  long  arid  1,-3  miles  wide  along 
Chignik  Bay.  Some  development  of  the  coal  deposits  was  done  at  four 
localities,  but  none  of  the  beds  was  traced  any  distance.  The  coal 
is  bituminous  and  the  beds  range  from  1-5  feet  in  thickness;  although 
most  beds  contain  less  than  3 feet  of  coal,  all  are  high  in  ash.  In- 
formation on  the  structure  of  the  field  are  not  well  known,  but  the 
beds  appear  moderately  folded  with  dips  from  21-34°.  The  beds  at  one 
locality  are  cut  by  at  least  three  normal  faults.  Development  of  the 
field  would  require  construction  of  a road  through  a low  pass  to  the  head 
of  Kuiukta  Bay  about  5 miles  south  of  the  field  because  there  are  no  har- 
bor facilities  at  Chignik  Bay.  There  is  insufficient  data  available  for 
reliable  reserve  estimates. 


v Unga  Island  coal  field:  Tertiary  lignite  bearing  rocks  under- 

lie an  area  of  about  40  square  miles  in  the  northwest  part  of  Unga  Island 
(Atwood,  1911).  A section  measured  in  the  beach  bluff  on  the  west  shore 
of  Coal  Harbor  (Zachary  Bay)  includes  nearly  300  feet  of  poorly  cemented, 
sand,  clay  , and  gravel  iriterbedded  with  5 beds  - of  ligni  te  ranging  from 
a few  inches  to  4 feet  in  thickness.  The  beds  dip  uniformly  8-10°W.  and 
are  overlain  conformably  by  200  feet  of  conglomerate.  The  analysis  indi- 


Broad  Pass  coal  field:  The  Broad  Pass  coal  field  lies  just  . 

s ou th  of  thi“Divide  of  the  TTTaika  Peninsulaon  the  headwaters  of  the  . ^ 
Chulitna  River.  It  consists  of ‘two  districts,  one  near  Broad  Pass  on  the 
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Alaska  railroad  (Hopkins,  1951)  and  the  other  on  Costello  Creek 
(Wahrhaftig,  1944;Rutledqe,  1948),  about  11  miles  west  of  the  railroad 
from  Colorado  Station,  the  coal  at  Costello  Creek  is  subbl luminous  and 
covers  about  an  area  of  7 square  miles,  and  that  near  Broad  Pass  Station 
is  lignite  and  covers  about  1-1/2  square  miles. 

Coal  resources  on  Costello  Creek  in  1943  were  estimated  at 
350  000  tons  of  indicated  coal,  but  most  of  this  has  since  been 
or  lost  by  mining.  From  1940-1954,  the  total  reported  production  was 
about  64,000  tons.  Resources  in  the  Broad  Pass  District  in  1941  were 
estimated  to  be  13  million  tons,  but  larger  tonnages  probably  exist  in 
adjacent  unmapped  areas. 

Susitna  coal  field:  The  Susitna  coal  field  Is  here  defined  as 

the  coal  bearing  part  ot  the  extensive  lowland  north  of  Cook  Inlet  between 
the  Talkeetna  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Alaska  Range  on  the  north  and 
west.  The  coal  is  in  the  Kenai  Formation  of  Tertiary  age  which  underlie 
at  least  3.400  square  miles  of  lowland  covered  by  glacial  and  alluvia! 
deposits.  Barnes  (1966)  determined  most  of  the  potentially valuable  coal 
deposits  underlie  a 400  square  mile  area  in  the  basins  of  the  Beluga  and 
Chulitna  Rivers.  The  field  is  undeveloped,  and  without  roads;  some  of 
the  best  coal  deposits  are  close  to  tidewater. 

A large  number  of  coal  beds  of  subbi tuminous  coal  and  lignite 
ranging  from  a few  inches  to  more  than  50  feet  in  thickness  are  exposed 
in  the  Beluga-Chul i tna  area.  The  bed,  30-50  feet  thick  was  traced  7 
miles  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Chulitna  River  and  a similar  bed 
50  feet  thick  was  traced  4 miles  along  the  toe  of  Capps  Glacier.  Other....- 
thick  coal  beds  crop  out  on  the  Beluga  River,  Skwentna  River,  Capy^.i 
Creek,  and  Fairview  Mountain  in  the  Yentna  River  Basin 

The  estimate  of  indicated  coal  resources  in  the  Susitna  field 
is  qiven  as  2,394.7  million  tons.  No  estimates  of  inferred  resources^ 
were  made  because  of  general  lack  of  evidence  * ™ ft 

beneath  covered  areas.  As  estimates  were  made  within  a half-mile  of  the 
coal  crop,  the  total  potential  may  be  several  times  greater  than  indi- 
cated. ..  .'"Y  .YY  YY'.;..  VYY'YY  Y'".'  YY4YY  Y-Y 

Ma tahu s k a coal  fie  1 d • Th e cqa  1 f i el d underj i '§?  much  of  Matan- 
uska  Valley  and  includes  several  areas  of  Tertiary  coal  bearinq  rocks 
extending  from  the  head  of  the  valley  westward  to  the  tna  River. 

The  cbal  increases  in  rank  progressively  eastward  from  subb; L^aclte  •' 
coal  in  the  Little  Susitna  District  to  anthracite  in  the  Anthracite 
Ridge  District.  The  Little;  Susitna  D1s^ictYBarnes  ^ 

1 i es  at  the  western  endi  of  the  tcoal  fi  el  d between  the  Li  ^ Y Yhi  tum?nniis 
River  and  the  southern  front  of  -the  Talkeetna  Mountains.  Subbi tuminous 

co^Yoceurs  at  several  localities  in  the  district  but  they  appear  too 
thin  or  impure  to  be  minable.  A strip  mine  was  operated  for  several 
years  near  Houston.  -Vho  vorm/prahl p coal  is  largely  mined  out  and 

the  mi ne  i s 'closed.  ^ 


The  Wishbone  Hill  District  (Barnes  and  Payne,  1956}  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Palmer. 
The  coal  bearing  Chickaloon  Formation  of  early  Tertiary  age  underlies 
an  area  of  15  square  miles  between  Morse  and  Granite  Creeks.  The  struc- 
ture is  dominated  by  a northeast  trending  syncli ne,  wi th  moderately  dip- 
ping 1 i mbs,  which  is  broken  by  several  transverse  faults.  The  coal  occurs 
in  a large  number  of  beds  ranging  from  a few  inches  to  23  feet  In  thick- 
ness, and  Is  high  volatile  bituminous  in  rank.  The  total  estimated  re- 
serves in  indicated  and  Inferred  categories  for  the  Wishbone  Hill  Dis- 
trict is  112,000,000  tons. 


The  Chickaloon  District  (Capps,  1927}  includes  an  area  of  about 
12  square  miles  at  Chickaloon  on  the  Chickaloon  River,  about  30  miles 
northeast  of  Palmer.  The  coal  bearing  Chickaloon  Formation  is  known  to 
underlie  a large  area,  however,  the  economically  valuable  deposits  are 
at  Chickaloon  north  of  the  Matanuska  River,  and  on  Coal  Creek  south  of 
the  ri ver . 


The  structure  is  dominantly  synclinal , but  bel  ts  of  tight  fold- 
ing are  locally  superimposed  on  the  sync! Ine.  Furthermore,  the  structure 
Is  cut  by  many  faults,  some  of  which  are  of  rather  large  displacement. 

The  coal  bearing  rocks  h„a>/t'been  intruded  by  many  igneous  masses  In  the 
form  of  dikes  and  sills. 

The  coal  is  low  volatile  bituminous  in  rank  and  some  may  be  of 
coking  quality.  The  beds  are  lenticular  and  range  from  a few  inches  to 
14  feet  in  thickness.  The  district  has  not  been  developed  because  the 
coal  has  been  crushed  and  faulted  and  intruded  by  igneous  rock  making  it 
difficult  and  expensive  to  mine.  The  estimated  coal  reserves  in  indi- 
cated and  inferred  categories  is  25,000,000  tons. 


The  Anthraci  te 
the 


Ridge  District  (Waring,  1936}  lies  at  the  east- 
ern end  of~the  Matanuska  coal  field  about  12  miles  east  of  Chickaloon. 
The  field  is  about  30  square  miles  in  area  and  extends  from  the  south 
slope  of  Anthracite  Ridge  southward  to  the  Matanuska  River.  The  coal 
bearing  Chickaloon  Formation  of  Tertiary  age  has  been  intruded  by  many 
igneous  sills  from  a (few  inches  to  many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness. 
The. structure  is  in  broad  open  folds  but  along  the  north  margin  of  Anth- 
racite Ridge,  the  rocks  are  deformed  into  tight  locally  overturned  folds 
and  are  broken  by  several  high  angle  faults . The  coal  hanges  from  anth- 
raci te  and  semi anthracite  in  the  northern  part  to  bituminous  in  the 
southern  part.  At  two  localities,  coal  beds  34  and  24  feet  thick  were 
measured  and  also  beds  containing  between  5 and  10  feet  of  coal .Most 
beds  were  -thin  and  lenticular^  - Although‘JseveralTmi  11  ions  of  tons  of 
coal  including  possibly  a million  tons  of  anthracite  are  probable,  the 
irregular  thickness .complex  structure, rand  intrusive  bodies  present  . 
discouraae  development.  There  are  no  reliable  resource  estimates. 


exposed  at  many  places  in  the  southern. :part  of  the  lowland  referred  to 
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as  the  Homer  District.  The  northern  part  or  Kenal  District  is  complete- 
ly concealed  bv  glacial  and  alluvial  deposits,  but  the  presence  of  the 
Kena?  Form'atio^  Sas  originally  inferred  from  its  presence  in  outcrops 
north  and  west  across  look  in  let.  ihe  inference  was  conformed  as  tne 
result  of  drillinq  of  test  wells.  Many  coal  beds  as  much  ab  50  fee 
thick  have  been  penetrated  in  the  test  wells,  but  due  to  the  depth  of 
surficial  deposits,  any  valuable  coal  deposits  are  not  economically 
recoverable . 

The  Homer  District  (Barnes  and  Cobb,  1959)  covers  about 
1 100  square  miles  in  area  and  includes  the  type  locality  or  the  Kenai 
Formation.  At  least  5,000  feet  of  nonmarine  sandstone,  siltstone, 
claystone,  and  coal  are  exposed  along  Cook  Inlet  and  Kachemak  Bay.^ 
Structurally,  the  coal  field  is  a broad  basin  locally  modified  by  gen- 
tie  folds  and. high  angle  faults.  At  least  thirty  coal  beds  ranging  from 
3 to  7 feet  in  thickness  as  well  as  thinner  beds  are  exposed  a g 
the  coastal  bluffs  and  banks  of  larger  streams. 

The  coal  is  lignite  to  subbi tuminous  B and  C.  Although  min- 
ing has  been  attempted  since  1880,  the  total  production  does  not  ex- 
ceed several  thousand  tons.  Large  resources  are  present  but  due  to 
scarcity  of  outcrops  the  inferred  reserves  were^not  estimated. The 
estimated  measured  reserves  for  the  Homer  District  are  318,2  mil  no 
short  tons. 

The  future  of  the  coal  mining  Industry  in  Alaska  is  depend- 
ent on  the  qrowth  of  industry  and  population  of  the  state,  and  the  U 5, 
and  world  market  demand.  The  demand  for  heat  and  power  will  increase 
with  arowth,  and  as  long  as  the  coal  industry  is  competitive,  as  an 
energy  source  with  oil,  gas  and  hydroelectric  power,  it  can  be  expec  - 
to  participate  in  this  growth.  The  stability  and  growth  of  the  coai 
industry  will  thus  largely  depend  on  the  relative  costs  of  competitive 
sources  of  energy.  The  most  promising  plan  is  to  construct^ Ijyge  power 
plants  at  the  mines  from  which  electric  power  can  be  transmitted  to  con- 
sumer areas . 


Alaska  also  has  large  reserves  of  lignite  and  subbi tuminous 
coal  which  may  be  utilized  as  raw  material  for  a large  variety  of  chemi- 
cal products  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  fuels.  However, 
until  transport  and  technological  advances  reduce  to^ 

of  such  products,  industries  cannot  be  expected  to  utilize  the  resources 
of  coal  in  Alaska  for  these  purposes. 

Some  of  Alaska's  coal  is  of  coking  quality  and  further  .devel- 
opment may  create  suffi  ci ent  reserves  i to  Interest,  foreign  fi  rms  (.most 
1 _■  1*1 . . .if ■?  ii  thoco  v'P q n 1 1 rr.p s - Th e demand : to r cokino  , 
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Sulphur 

Ala^a  c^mmer^ial  deposits  of  native  sulphur  occur  in 

Alaska.  All  the  known  deposits  of  native  sulphur  are  situated  in  a belt 
of  active  and  quiescent  volcanoes  that  extend  throughout  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Four  areas  containing  sulphur  de- 

Akfin  T.^nH  eSTmh-  p;*?1*1®11  Stepovak  Bay  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
TciJj  1 ?£*  Mal?ufhin  Volca"°  0n  Unalaska  Island,  and  Little  Sitkin 
island.  The  existence  of  the  deposits  has  been  known  since  the  earlv 
exploration  by  the  Russians  (Petroff,  1882).  It  is  possible  that  the 

"ce  °^.the  deposits  was  made  known  to  the  Russians  by  the  Natives, 

phur,?2nn»>  near  Morzhavoi  near  Bechevin  Bay,  but 
ates  that  the  Natives  did  not  bother  to  use  them  for  skin  diseases. 

Ai  4.-  xT?e  "at1ve  sulphur  deposits  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  are  all  closely  associated  with  volcanic  activity 

InHy^fPre?e!?t  direct  Preci  Pi  Nation  from  sulphurous  volcanic  emanations 
crustation!PhUr  commonly  occurs  as  crystalline  and  massive  surficial  in- 

flla  . . nThe  Step?vak  Bay  sulphur  deposits  occur  near  the  crest  of  the 
Aleutian  Range  7 miles  from  Stepovak  Bay.  The  sulphur  occurs  as  vuq 
fillings  in  a porous  volcanic  breccia  which  locally  contains  ud  to  20 
percent  sulphur  by  bulk  although  the  average  content  is  closer  to  5 or 
10  percent.  The  sulphur  deposit  is  about  100  feet  thick  and  crops  ou^ 

to  heb?hP  a.Jalf:mile  a]?n3  an  inaccessible  cirque  wall  which  is  Relieved 
to  be  the  site  of  an  extinct  volcanic  crater. 

n j.  n-  a The  sulphur  deposits  on  Akun  Island  are  located  on  the  upper 
part  of  a rugged  volcanic  ridge.  The  sulphur  occupies  an  area  of  15  to 

wallslf%S?i°CCUr?-Chi-fly  35  thin  crystalline  incrustations  on  the 
walls  of  small  cavities  in  a porous  earthy  zone  near  the  surface  Two 

percent  JSVs  n JTl  «■****>  and  4 the  surface,  cSEJSd  2?8 
percent  and  55.5  percent  sulphur,  respectively. 


area  nf  ?n  lnlph  d<rpoi2ts  on  Unalaska  Island  are  exposed  over  an 
> f acres.in  the  crater  of  Makushin  Volcano.  It  occurs  in 

icmr  i ' t0,2  feet  thick , which  resulted  from  volcanic  vapors  rising 
through  the+loose  porous  lavaspin  the  crater  floor  and  depositing  the 

h 5e  surface-  Mother  zone  beneath  the  crust  consists  largely 
s u 1 d h u r b t n h a n + h ^ U fS  de ^ omP 9 s ^ d rock  containing  finely:  disseminated 
dPber  V or  SM  leM>  l6,feet*  The  sulphur  content  of  the 
the  crist  i ? surfrcial  crust  averages  about  88  perce  ;,  and 

westC^«b-i  ®V.erage  60  percent  sulphur  over  5 acre  ^f  the 

crust 


- + nv,A„„J  TU.  x oui  UVCI  U aut..  I uie 

.ustqavp^AoHT^LSi1o5Ur  cont?nt  St  depths  of  4 to  16  feet  below  the 
ust  averaged  about  23  percent. 
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massive,  mammillary  aggregates  of  c^stal ^ 

sulphur  veins  and  vug  linings  occur  in  a white  clay  product  of  the _vo^ 
canic  rock.  The  surface  layer  is  about 
95.8  percent  sulphur. 


10  feet  thick  and  contained  about 


There  are  no  data  to  base  an  estimate  of  sulphur  reserves 
in  the  Stepovak  Bay  deposits.  The  low  sulphur  content  of  the  float  rock 
indicates  that  ^deposit  has  little  economic  value.  Estimates  of  Akun 
Island  reserves  vary  from  18,000  to  24,000  tons  of  refined  sulphur.  The 
Makushin  Volcano  sulphur  deposit  is  estimated  to  contain  33,000  tons  of 
sulphur,  of  which  9,000  tons  is  in  material  containing  60  percent  sulphur 
and'  24,000  tons  is  in  material  containing  25  percent  sulphur.  As  much  as 
200,000  tons  of  sulphur  might  be  present  at  the  Little  Sitkin  Island  de_ 
posit  There  is  no  production  from  the  native  sulphur  deposits  in  AiasKa. 


Geothermal 


A geothermal  resource  is  energy  which  can  be  generated  by  the 
utilization  of  natural  steam.  Geothermal  areas  occur  in  proximity  of 
localities  of  recent  volcanic  activities  or  where  there  has  been  intru- 
sion of  igneous  rocks,  or  faulting.  In  some  respects  the  geologic  con- 
ditions for  a geothermal  area  are  similar  to  those  for  an  oil  field. 
First,  a source  of  heat  is  required  such  as  a deep  seated  intrusive  body ; 
second,  permeable  rocks  are  necessary  for  passage  of  connate  and  meteoric 
waters,  and  third,  an  impermeable  caprock  is  required  to  form  a trap  for 
the  heat  reservoir.  A bore  hole  penetrating  the  heat  reservoi r wi 1 1 re- 
lease the  super  heated  water  which  flashes  into  steam  at  the  release  of 
pressure;  Many  thermal  springs  are  warm  at  the  surface  but  increase  in 
temperature  at  depth . 


riai iv  of  the  possible  geothermal  resource  areas  in  Alaska  are  in 
the  volcanic  belt  along  the  Aleutian  Island  chain  and  in  the  Alaska  Range. 
In  the  Interior  of  Alaska  possible  potential  areas  are  associated  with 
thermal  springs.  The  boundaries  of  areas  are  broadly  defined  based  on 
limited  geologic  evidence.  These  areas  are  not  in  a withdrawn  status  but 
are  considered  prospecti vely  val uable  for  geothermal  resources  unti 1 such 
ti  me  when  stiff  ici  ent  geol  ogi  c informati  on  is  avail  able  to  cl  assify  them 
as  potentially  valuable.  ;r 3;;*:;.^  ; . ; 


Geothermal  energy  is  electric  energy  generated  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  steam.  tiThe  development  of  this  resource  should  be  com- 
petitive with  the  other  sources;  of  energy  availabTe  in  Alaska,  and  its 

success  commensurate  with  technology  to  produce  low  cost  electric  energy 
to  the  consumer.  * " • • • r-  ; " v * 1 "* 


the  geothermal* -'-not  specs"  .inciuae  ray  iu.,»  * ' 

Redoubt , II i.amna , and.  Wrangell  volcanoes;  th®  dot  springs _areas  del i ne- 
sted include  Becharof  Lake  and  an  area. along  Twelve-mile  Creek  near 
Kiagna  River  in  the  Upper  Copper  River  Basin  (Waring,  1917). 
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Pacific  Coast  Province 

The  province  extends  from  Icy  Point  in  southeastern  Alaska  to 
Chirikof  Island  in  southwestern  Alaska  and  includes  the  Gulf  .j,  Alaska 
Region , and  part  of  the  Kodiak  Region, 
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There  has  been  much  exploration  activity  in  recent  years  along 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  because  of  the  petrol iferous  character  of  the  Tertiary 
rocks,  favorable  structure,  and  proximity  of  the  oil  field  at  Katalla, 
the  area  Is  approximately  40,000  square  miles  and  is  underlain  by  Tertiary 
rocks  which  have  an  aggregate  thickness  in  excess  of  25,000  feet.  The 
subprovince  extends  from  Icy  Point  westward  to  Chirikof  Island,  and  may 
extend  offshore  to  the  edge  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  Tertiary  rocks 
are  underlain  by  highly  deformed  metamorphosed  Mesozoic  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks  that  are  not  considered  petroliferous.  The  older  Tertiary 
sequence  of  Eocene  age  is  dark  marine  si  Its  tone  about  3,000  feet  thick, 
and  is  considered  the  source  rock  for  petroleum.  The  older  rocks  are 
overlain  by  over  9,300  feet  of  marine  and  nonmarine  sedimentary  rocks  of 
late  Eocene  and  possibly  Oligocene  age  consisting  of  sandstone,  siltstone, 
shale,  and  coal.  Marine  clastic  rocks  of  Miocene  to  Pleistocene  age  which 
exceed  11,500  feet  in  thickness,  rest  with  local  unconformity  upon  older 
Tertiary  rocks.  The  Tertiary  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Chugach-St.  Elias  system  of  high  angle  reverse  faults,  and  is  structurally 
complex  with  asymmetric  folding,  and  north  dipping  high  angle  thrust 
faults.  Failure  in  oil  exploration  is  due  to  lack  of  detailed  structural 
information  in  areas  of  complex  structure,  and  lack  of  suitable  reservoir 
rocks  in  favorable  structural  positions.  Since  1954,  sixteen  deep  test 
wells  and  five  core  holes  were  drilled  in  this  province  without  success. 
The  only  oil  production  to  date  has  been  limited  to  the  eighteen  shallow 
wells  which  produced  on  Katalla  oil  field.  However,  interest  in  the  off- 
shore areas  of  the  province  still  remains  high. 

The  Kodiak  Tertiary  subprovince  is  composed  of  rocks  similar  to 
those  along  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  which  if  deposited  in  the  same  basin 
may  extend  from  Middleton  Island  to  Chirikof  Island  over  an  area  of  approx- 
imately 17,000  square  miles.  The  Tertiary  rocks  are  exposed  on  the  east 
or  Pacific  side  of  Kodiak  Island,  and  are  bordered  fn  the  northwest  and 
possibly  underlain  by  slaty  argillite  and  graywacke  of  late  Mesozoic  age. 
The  contact  is  a high  angle  fault  system  similar  to  and  which  may  be  an 
extension  of  the  Chugach-St.  Elias  system.  The  Tertiary  rocks  are  over 
8,000  feet  thick  and  represent  strata  ranging  from  Oligocene yto  Pleisto- 
cene in  age . The  rocks  are  of  mari ne  and  nonmarine  ori gin.  and  are  ti ghtly 
folded.  The  petroleum  possibilities  may  lie  in  the  large  offshore  areas 
where  the  rocks  are  not  so  structurally  complex  and  may  contain  adequate 
reserved  r beds.  No  well s have  been  dri 11 ed  i n this  province  to  date,  but 
there  has  been  some  offshore  exploration  near  the  i s lands  south  of  Kodi ak 
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Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 


The  petroliferous  Tertiary  sedimentary  rocks  along  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  contain  many  oil  and  gas  seeps,  and  a small  oil  field.  The  abun- 
dant oil  and  gas  seeps  in  the  Katalla  and  Yakataga  Districts  were  first 
discovered  about  1896  and  have  been  an  important  factor  in  encouraging 
oil  exploration  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Katalla  oil  field 
in  1902.  The  oil  seeps  and  oil  production  are  from  the  middle  part,  of 
the  Katalla  Formation  which  locally  includes  a petroliferous,  hiqhly  or- 
ganic shale. 


In  the  Yakataga  District  the  known  oil  seeps  are  from  the  Poul 
Creek  Formation  and  lower  part  of  the  Yakataga  Formation  of  Tertiary  age. 
Nearly  all  the  oil  seeps  are  on  or  near  the  crests  of  faulted  anticlines. 
The  anticlines  have  been  breached  by  erosion  and  the  reservoir  sands  have 
lost  their  oil  content  through  seeps.  The  oil  industry  estimates  that 
during  the  last  10,000  years  over  100,000,000  barrels  of  oil  have  been 
lost  from  this  province  through  seepage  to  the  surface. 


Between  1901  and  the  end  of  1963,  about  63  wells  and  5 core 
tests  have  been  drilled  in  this  province,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Katalla  oil  field,  all  test  wells  were  unsuccessful.  Failure  seems  due  to 
lack  of  detailed  structural  and  stratigraphic  information  in  areas  of  com- 
plex structure,  and  the  lack  of  suitable  reservoir  rocks  in  favorable 
structural  positions.  Nevertheless,  the  abundant  evidence  of  petroleum 
makesit  possible  that  suitable  commercial  deposits  will  eventually  be 
found.  Interest  Is  increasing  in  oil  exploration  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  and  much  of  the  geologic  controls  must  be  obtained  from  on- 
shore investigations. 


Oil  production  in  the  subprovince  has  been  limited  to  eighteen 
shallow  wells  in  a 60  acre  tract  in  the  Katalla  oil  field.  From  1902  to 


1933,  these  wells  produced  about  154,000  barrels  of  parafin 
having  a gravity  of  41-45°  Be.  The  wells  produced  oil  from 
at  depths  from  360  to  1,750  feet. 


based  oil 
a fault  zone 


Interest  In  oil  exploration  by  the  industry  in  this  region  will 
continue,  but  it  may  be  concentrated  in  the  nearshore  and  offshore  shelf 
areas.  The  petroliferous  Tertiary  rocks  extend  out  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Middleton  Island,  a distance  of  50  miles. 
The  petroleum  possibilities  cannot  be  .evaluated  accurately,  but  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  the  structures  present  onshore  may  extend  offshore, 
and  ; that  they  could  pfovi  de  ?su1  tab!  e;  traps-  for  reservoir:  beds . These 
structures  are  hot  breachedi  the  presence  of  suitable  reservoir  rocks  in 
favorable 


favorable  structural  positions  is  possible. 
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10 ' information  indicating  the  use  of  the  seeps  by  the 


on  Shale 


The  Katalla  Formation  of  Tertiary  age  contains  an  organic  shale 
member  which  contains  minor  amounts  of  petrc^eum.  A weathered  sample 
collected  by  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey  in  1944  indicated  a yield  of  only 
0.8  gallons  per  ton  when  analyzed.  The  unweathered  sample  should  contain 
more  oil.  In  the  Yakataga  District  evidence  of  oil  seeps  from  the  Poul 
Creek  Formation  of  Tertiary  age  indicate  the  presence  of  source  beds.  The 
potential  for  oil  shale  is  unknown  in  this  area,  and  will  require  addi- 
tional investigations.  The  extent  of  such  deposits  must  be  determined 
and  samples  must  be  analyzed  to  indicate  whether  the  oil  yield  is  suffic 
lent  to  meet  the  classification  standards  of  the  Geological  Survey. 


Bituminous  Rock 

There  are  no  reported  occurrences  of  bituminous  rock  in  this 

province. 


Coal 


Coal  is  widely  distributed  in  this  province  and  is  found  in  the 
Bering  River  area,  and  in  the  Robinson  Mountain  area.  The  Bering  River 
field  was  discovered  by  prospectors  in  1896.  About  the  same  time,  pros- 
pectors reported  the  discovery  of  coal  along  the  front  of  the  Coastal 
Mountains  between  Controller  Bay  and  Yakataga.  The  importance  of  the 
Bering  River  coal  field  was  first  recognized  in  1901,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til after  publication  of  reports  of  investigations  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey (1904-1908)  that  the  public  was  aware  that  this  field  contained  a 
larqe  quantity  of  high  grade  fuel.  Practically  all  of  the  coal  field  was 
covered  by  claims  under  the  Coal  Land  Law  of  1904.  Detailed  investigation 
by  the  federal  government  and  industry,  and  some  development  work  con- 
tinued until  1920.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  only  sporadic  interest 
shown  in  the  Bering  River  field.  Between  1906  and  1907,  a few  thousand 
tons  of  coal  were  mined  on  Bering  Lake  which  was  used  for  railroad  con- 
struction in  that  vicinity.  This  is  the  only  coal  production  reported 
from  the  Bering  River  coal  field. 


The  coal-bearing  rocks  are  in  the  Kush taka  Formation  of  Tert- 
iary age  and  underlie  an  area  about  50  square  miles  from  Bering  Lake 
northeastward  20  miles  to  the  Chugach  Range.  The  structure  of  the  field 
is  complex.  The  beds  in  most  of  the  area  are  tightly  folded,  locally 
overturned  and  cut  by  many  faults,  some  of  which  are  thrust  faults  of 
large  di spl acement .The  intensity  of  the  deformation  increases  to  the 
northeast . ' ':T‘ J : 

> The  coal  ranges  from  low  volatile1  bi turni nous  in  the  southwest 

part  of  the  field  to  semi  anthracite  and  anthracite  in  the  eastern  part. 
Analysis  of  coal  indicate  that  at;  least, '• 
of  coking  quality.  The  coal  occurs  in  a large  number  of  beds  that  show 
marked  changes  in  thickness  Within  short  distances,  Almost; everywhere 
the  coal  is  strongly  crushed  and.  sheared. 


larKea  triariyes  * m-lnj  -v  ■ 

;he  coal  Is  strongly  crushed  and  sheared.  , ' 
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No  estimates  of  reserves  are  available  for 

■ had  been  done  but  no  comm 


the  field 

amount  of  surface  and  underground  prospecting 
ercial  mines  were  developed.  A major  problem  in  this  area 
tation  to  a deep  water  port.  Cordova  or  Katalla  are  the  orry 
available,  and  either  port  would  require  the  construction  of 
or  road  to  transport  the  coal  to  tidewater.  Interes 
the  development  of  the  coking  coal  in  the  Bering 
industrialists  are  currently  financing  exploration  work  in  the 
Creek  area  of  the  field;  an  available  supply  of  coking  coal  is 
meet  the  requirements  of  a rapidly  expanding  steel  industry 


A large 


transport 
ports 
rai 1 road 
continuing  for 
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Japanese 
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necessary 
in  Japan, 
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The  development  of  the  Bering  River  coal  field  Is  dependent  on 
ber  and  extent  of  coal  beds  which  have  coking  properties,  and  adequate 

reserve5  'District  by  the  Geological  Survey 

indicate  the  coal  field  may  extend  eastward  under  the  Bering  Glacier  and 
along  the  front  of  the  Coastal  Mountains  to  Yakataga.  The  coal  beds  in 
the  Kulthieth  Formation  of  Tertiary  age  are  believed  to  correlate  with  th 
Formation  near  Katalla  (Miller,  1957).  The  geologic  investiga- 
made  to  determine  the  oil  and  gas  potential  of  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska  Tertiary  province.  Miller  stated  the  Kulthieth  Formation  which  is 
exposed  in  the  Robinson  Mountains  consists  of  9,300  feet  of  nonmarine  and 
K ■ ■ and  si ltstone  and  many  interbeds  or  high-rank  coal 

fraction  of  an  inch  to  about  6 feet 


Kushtaka 
tions  were 


marine  sandstone 

coal  beds  range  in  thickness  from  a.. 

and  are  commonly  sheared,  although  locally,  some  coal  ^locky.  The 
coal  beds  appear  to  have  the  same  physical  characteristics  of  those  i 
the  Berinq  River  field,  most  of  the  coal  is  low  volatile  to  semianthra 
cite  There  are  no  estimates  of  the  reserves  for  the  Robinson  Mountain 
areabecause  of  insufficient  data.  The  boundary  of  the  field  is  gener- 
alized on  the  basis  of  the  outcrops  of  the  Kulthieth  Formation. 


The 


Phosphate 

There  are  no  reported  occurrences  of  phosphate  in  this  province. 


province. 


Sul phur 

There  are  no  reported  occurrences  of  native  sulpher  in  this 


The  only  reported  occurrences  of  hot  spri ngs  wi thin  this  regi oh 

Is  in  the  vi ci nity  of  Li tuya  Bay,  about  80  mil es  north  of  Hoonah  (Waring , 
1917).  A Native  guide  reported  the  locality  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
but  he  had  not  personally  visited  the  spring. 


Southeast 


This  province  extends  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Dixon^Entrance 
■ o^thward  to  Yakutat  Bay  and  is  included  in  the  southeast  region  of  this 
tlldy  ° A1 1 places m-;  nov>3l  c in  .thiQ  nrovinre  are  ind 

cated  on  the  map 
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The  geology  of  the  western  part  of  this  province  has  been  dis- 
cussed under  the  Pacific  Coast  Province.  In  the  Southeast  Province  some 
of  the  islands  such  as  Heceta,  Keku,  Admiralty,  and  Zarembo  Islands  are 
underlain  by  unmetamorphosed  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  strata,  and  Tertiary 
coal  bearing  rocks  which  could  contain  petroleum  and  gas.  There  has  been 
no  oil  exploration  in  this  province,  but  in  areas  where  coal  bearing 
rocks  are  folded,  the  geologic  structures  might  provide  suitable  traps 
for  methane  gas.  The  Tertiary  rocks  are  estimated  to  range  from  2,000 
to  5,000  feet  in  thickness  on  Admiralty  Island.  The  province  Is  not  well 
known  geologically  and  the  petroleum  possibilities  of  the  Paleozoic  and 
Mesozoic  rocks  depend  on  the  amount  of  metamorphism  and  deformation  in 
these  older  marine  rocks,  and  proximity  to  large  igneous  intrusions. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 

The  Petroleum  potential  of  this  area  is  slight  because  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  underlie  most  of  this  part  of  the  state.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Heceta  Island  the  possible  petroleum  bearing  strata  underlie 
an  area  30  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  containing  approximately  45,000 
feet  of  unmetamorphosed  marine  sedimentary  rock  ranging  in  age  from 
Middle  Silurian  to  Middle  Devonian  (Miller,  1959),  Definite  indications 
of  petroleum  have  not  been  reported,  but  potential  reservoirs  might  be 
found  in  porous  sandstone  and  reef  limestone.  The  Keku  Island  and  ad- 
jacent part  of  Kupreanof  and  Kuiu  Islands  in  an  area  300  miles  square, 
are  underlain  by  20,000  feet  of  moderately  deformed  marine  sedimentary 
and  volcanic  rocks  of  Silurian  to  Lower  Cretaceous  age  which  contain 
many  fetid  fossi 1 iferous  limestone  beds.  The  petroleum  possibilities 
are  based  on  fossil iferous  source  beds  and  the  unaltered  state  of  the 
rocks . 


The  Tertiary  rocks  crop  out  in  small  areas  in  the  province, 
but  principally  between  Kootznahov  Inlet  on  southern  Admiralty  Island 
and  the  west  side  of  Zarembo  Island;  they  also  overlie  part  of  the  Keku 
Island  area.  The  outcrop  belt  is  60  miles  long  and  10  to  15  miles 
wide,  and  the  principal  areas  of  coal  bearing  Tertiary  rock  are  less 
than  10  to  20  feet  thick  and  consist  of  sandstone,  siltstoney  shale, 
conglomerate  and  some  coal  beds  from  a few  inches  to  a few  feet  thick. 
If  the  rocks  occur  in  larger  and  more  structurally  favorable  bodies 
the  petroleum  potential  would  be  more  favorable.  . . 


Although  indlcationsof  petroleum  have  been  found  in  the  Keku 
Island  area,  no  attempts  have  beeo  made  to  explore  the  petroleum  pos si bi  1 
i ties  of  this  area.  In  1 944,  prospectors  reported  to  the  Heologi cal 
Survey  that  they  had  seen  an  oil  seep  in  the  southwest  end  of  Admiralty 
Island  (Miller,  1959) . J.  C.  Roehm,  in  an  unpublished  report  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  Department  of  Mines , 1947,  ref erred  to  an  oil  sat- 
urated bl  ack  shale  and  an  oil  seep  near  the  southwest  end  of  Admiralty 
Island  and  to  bi tumi nous  matter  in  Times  one  of  Permi an  age  on  the  Keku 
Islands. 


So  far  as  known,  there  has  been  no  petroleum  exploration  in 
these  areas  of  limited  petroleum  potential . Unfavorable, factors  include 
the  1 imi ted  size  of  the  areas  of  unmetamorphosed  rocks , syncl inal  struc- 
tures , numerous  small  faults , fi  rm  1 i thif i cation  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
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dis-  fact  that  the  general  region  has  been  subjected  to  severe  deformation  and 

some  intrusion  of  Igneous  rocks.  The  presence  of  adequate  source  beds  for  pet- 

are  roleum  is  uncertain.  The  area  is  not  well  known  geologically  and  would 

:iary  require  additional  investigation  of  the  petroleum  potential. 

; been 

j Oil  Shale 

ips 

)0Q  There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  oil  shale  in  this  province. 

; well  The  reports  of  oil  seeps  and  oil  saturated  shale  in  the  southwest  end  of 

md  Admiralty  Island  have  not  been  verified  by  the  Geological  Survey  (Miller, 

in  1959). 

Bituminous  Rock 


There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  bituminous  rock  in  this 

neous  province, 

the 

srlie  Coal 

5,000 

Tertiary  rock  that  locally  contain  coal  underlie  about  20 
tions  square  miles  of  the  north  and  south  side  of  Kootznahoo  Inlet,  Admiralty 

be  Island,  about  60  miles  south  of  Juneau.  Coal  prospects  have  been  open 

ad-  at  several  localities  along  the  shores  and  islands  in  the  Inlet  (Wright, 

re,  1906).  At  all  these  locations  the  coal  beds  are  2 to  3 feet  thick  and 

ary  contain  several  shale  partings.  The  only  extensive  development  was  at 

n the  Harkrader  Mine  where  an  inclined  shaft  was  driven  to  a depth  of- sav- 
es eral  hundred  feet.  A small  amount  of  coal  was  shipped  to  Juneau  prior 

he  to  1920.  The  analysis  of  samples  from  the  mine  indicate  the  coal  is 

bituminous,  but  the  thinness  and  poor  quality  of  the  beds  discouraged 
further  development. 

e,  ■ ■ 

nd  Phosphate 


There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  phosphate  in  this  region. 

s 

e , Sulphur 

ck.  " 


There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  native  sulphur  in  thi s region. 
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Geothermal 


Hot  springs  are  fairly  numerous  on  the  islands  that  compose  a 
large  part  of  southeastern  Alaska,  and  on  the  mainland. / The  principal 
areas  ape  those  on  Revillagigedo  Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland,  those 
along  the  Stikine  River,  and  those  of  Baranof.  and  Chichagof  Islands. 

The  springs:  seem. related  to  i ntrusive  masses  of  rock  pr.tncf pal  ly;  of  g ran  - 
iti c materi al , in  the  schi s ts , graywacke , and  other  more  or  less  al tered 
rocks  of  the  region,  and '-appear  to  issue  along-  zones  of  fracture  or  fault- 
ing in  the  intrusive  rocks  (Waring,;  1917).:  For  purposes  of  class 

jtion,  geothermal  areas  were  broadly  defi ned  on  the  basis  of  geologic 
nference.  Locali ti  es  where  spri ngs  were  abundant  and  the  .-relative  struc- 
ture  and  the  contacts  between  intrusive  arid  host  rocks,  were  consi dered 

as  a single  geothermal  area.  . 
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Revi 11 agigedo  Island  and  adjacent  mai nl and  -Bel  1 Island  hot 
SDn'ngs  are  locatid  at  western  end  of  Bell  Island  about  50  miles  north 
of  Ketchikan.  The  springs  are  in  5 basins  with  water  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  125-1 62^.  Total  flow  is  82  gallons  per  minute.  Other  hot 
springs  5 miles  southeast  of  Saks  Cove  on  the  east  side  of  Behm  Canal 
issue  from  fissures  in  fractured  granite  rock.  The  Stikine  River  Shakes 
hot  springs  have  long  been  claimed  by  the  Indian  Chief  Shake  who  lives 
in  Wrangell.  The  springs  are  located  about  20  miles  northeast  of  Wrangell 
on  the  north  side  of  Stikine  River.  The  water  has  a temperature  of  125°F 
and  flows  100  gallons  a minute.  In  the  Wrangell  area  about  four  groups  of 
springs  are  mentioned  and  of  these  probably  the  most  notable  is  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Canadian  Border  on  the  east  side  of  the  Stikine  River. 

The  Geological  Survey  reports  a stream  of  hot  water  10  feet  wide  formed 
by  eighteen  springs  which  flows  at  about  800  gallons  a minute  from  the 
base  of  a granite  mountain.  The  water  temperatures  are  120-150°F. 


Baranof  and  Chichagof  Island--Baranof  hot  springs  are  located 
at  the  head  of  Warm  Springs  Bay.  The  water  temperatures  range  from 
113-118°F.  The  flow  is  from  nine  springs  at  78  gallons  a minute.  Sitka 
hot  springs  which  lie  16  miles  south  of  Sitka  on  the  coast  consist  of 
four  springs  ranging  in  temperatures  from  54-1 53° F.  The  water  has  a 
sulphur  content  and  is  used  by  Native  and  white  people.  Hot  springs  are 
located  at  Gut  Bay  on  the  east  coast  of  Baranof  Island,  and  at  Fish  Bay 
40  miles  north  of  Sitka  have  a high  hydrogen  sulphide  content.  The  Fish 
Bay  hot  springs  were  known  to  the  Indians.  Hot  springs  at  Peril  Strait 
(Hoonah  Sound)  issue  .from  three  springs  which  have  a water  temperature 
of  101®F,  and  a total  flow  rate  of  32  gallons  a minute.  The  Tenakee  hot 
springs  on  the  north  shore  of  Tenakee  Inlet,  Chichagof  Island,  consist 
of  ten  springs  with  a flow  rate  of  about  23  gallons  a minute.  The  water 
temperature  ranges  from  45-106°F  in  the  various  springs.  Other  springs 
occur  at  the  head  of  Tenakee  Inlet  which  have  a flow  rate  of  4 gallons 
a minute  and  a water  temperature  of  179°F.  Hot  springs  are  also  report- 
ed near  Nika  Bay,  Mud  Bay,  and  on  the  north  shore  of  Lisianski  Inlet. 
Most  of  the  hot  spring  localities  were  reported  to  early  explorers  by 
the  Native  people  who  probably  have  established  prior  usage. 


Upper  Yukon-Porcupine  Province 

The  Yukon-Porcupine  area  and  Yukon  Flats  were  previously  treat- 
ed as  two  separate  geological  entities  on  the  assumption  that  the  Yukon 
Flats  were  underlain  by  a single  broad  structural  basin  containing  a 
thick  sequence  of Cenozoic  sediments  (Miller,  Payne,  and  Cryc,  1959). 

More  recent;  aeromagnetic  work  indicates  that  the  Yukon  Flats  are  under- 
lain at  shallow  depth  by  various  types  of  Paleozoic  and  possibly  Mesozoi c 
rocks  which,  are  exposed  south  and  east  of  the" Yukon  Flats,  and  that,  while 
the  Yukon  Flats  are  a single  physiographic  unit,  the  rocks  underlying  the 
thin; Quaternary  all uvial^coyer  belong  to  more  than  one  geologic  provi nee 
(Senate  report ,1 964).  The :pfbyi nee  discussed  here  i s i dentical  i h boun- 
dary with  the  similarly  designated  regi of  used  elsewhere  in  the  report. 
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Petroleum  and  Natural  Sas 


However,  the 
and  the 


There  are  no  known  oil  seeps  within  the  region, 

Tri  as  si  c.  rocks  contain  a considerable  thickness  of  oil  shale, 

Mississippi  an  rocks  in  the  Paleozoic  sequence  includes  beds  of  bituminous 
limestone  and  shale.  The  structure  of  the  unmetamorphosed  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  age  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  is 
relatively  simple  with  broad,  open  folds,  upon  which  is  superimposed  min- 
or folding  and  local  crushing  and  shearing.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the 
Kan  did  Basin  do  not  have  favorable  reservoir  characteristics,  but  the 
underlying  Paleozoic  rocks  should  be  within  reach  of  the  dri I I ^ 
denced  by  local  exposures  of  Paleozoics  along  anticlinal  axes  in  the  basin, 
Due  to  the  relatively  simple  structure  of  the  Kandik  Basin  and  the  unmeta 
morphosed  condition  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks,  this  has  long  been  considered 

fnr  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks 
Only  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Yukon  Flats  is  con- 


as  is  evi-  %. 


sidered  as  having  petroleum  possibilities 


rocks  crop 
and  there 


out  in 


Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  nonmarine  coal  bearing 
several  small  areas  around  the  edges  of  the  Yukon  Flats, 
ably  are  similar  occurrences  beneath  the  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  flats 
which  might  furnish  a small  local  supply  of  dry  gas. 

The  Yukon-Porcupi ne  and  Yukon  Flats  region  has  been  of  interest 
to  oil  companies,  as  evidenced  by  leasing  activity  and  geophysical  and 
surface  mapping,  but  to  date,  no  wells  have  been  drilled  (Senate  report, 

1964). 


I 


The  coal  bearing  rocks  of  the  Tintina  Basin  occur  in  a belt  2-10 
miles  wide  southwest  of  the  Yukon  River.  Coal  has  been  reported^at  sev- 
eral localities  within  this  belt,  but  little  work  has  been  done  to  evalu- 
ate the  deposits.  Sections  measured  at  one  locality  on  Washington  Creek, 
include  at  least  5 coal  beds containing  4 or  more  feet  of  clean  coal . 

The  rank  of  the  coal  is  thought  to  be  subbituminous. 

An  isolated  occurrence  of  coal  of  possible  Pal eozoi c age  occurs 
on  the  Nation  River  near  its  junction  with  the  Yukon.  The  coa,  appears  to 
be  in  the  Nation  River  Formation  and  is  reported y$obe  bituminous  .coking 

coal.  The  coal  Is  not  well  defined  as  it  appears  to" he^in  a fault  zone. 

Coal  bearing  rocks  are  exposed  for  several  nril|s  along  the  Yukon 
River  in  the  Rampart  Trough The  only  detai led  descri ption  of  th^  c°al 
Is  at  the  Drew  Mine  on  the  wes^bfgrik;* the  Yukon  about. 25-miTes  above 
Rampart,  where  38  inches  of  coal  occur  in  a 19-foot  coaly  section  (Col - 
1 i er,  1 903)  y.  v r,-  V.  " -JSS’-y'  V-*  5.  V xJ  • 'A; 

Two  other  small  isolated  occurrences  of  coal  within  the  Rampart 
historic  area  are  on  Coal  Creek,  tributary  of  the_Dall  River,  about  70 

miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Yukon,  and  at  Chi cken  on  the  Forty-mile 

River.  Both  of  tBese  occurrences  are  of  probably  Tertiary  age  (Barnes, 


Production  of  coal  from  the  region  has  been  limited.  About  2,000 
tons  were  mined  at  the  Nation  River  occurrence  of  possible  Paleozoic  coal. 
Something  over  1,000  tons  of  Tertiary  coal  were  mined  at  the  Drew  Mine, 
about  25  miles  above  Rampart  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yukon.  The  coal  from 
both  localities  was  used  in  river  steamers.  Both  mines  were  apparently 
abandoned  prior  to  1902, 


Oil  Shale 

Oil  shale  is  contained  in  Upper  Triassic  rocks  exposed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Yukon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nation  River,  and  on  Trout  Creek, 
which  enters  the  Yukon  about  six  miles  above  Nation  River.  A sample  of 
oil  shale  from  Trout  Creek  was  found  to  yield  28  gallons  of  crude  oil  per 
ton.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  oil  shale  or 
to  develop  It  (Mertie,  1937;  Brabb  and  Churkin,  1964). 

Phosphate 

Phosphate  occurs  in  the  Hillard  limestone  of  Middle  to  Upper 
Cambrian  age  which  is  exposed  between  the  Yukon  River  and  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  in  the  Tatonduk  B.iver  area  north  of  Eagle.  The  phos- 
phate occurs  in  the  form  of  chips,  pellets  and  finely  disseminated  ma- 
terial in  the  matrix  of  a limestone  boulder  conglomerate  unit  (Brabb, 
1967).  The  deposit  has  not  been  evaluated  or  developed. 


Geothermal 

Hot  springs  occur  or  have  been  reported  at  eight  localities 
in  the  Yukon-Tanana  Upland,  These  are:  Manley  Hot  Springs,  Circle  Hot 

Springs,  Hutlinana  Hot  Springs,  Chena  Hot  Springs  and  hot  springs  re- 
ported near  Little  Minook  Creek  south  of  Rampart,  near  the  Tolovana 

River,  on  Big  Windy  Creek  southeast  of  Circle  Hot  Springs,  and  near  .tat 
Creek,  a tributary  of  Charley  River.  A ninth  hot  springs  is  on  the  Ray 

River  northeast  of  the  Yukon  River  near  Rampart.  Most  of  the  hot  springs 

appear  to  be  associated  with  granitic  intrusive  bodies  in  the  met amorphic 
terrain  of  the  Yukon-Tanana  Up 1 and  (Waring,  1917). 


Of  the  nine  hot  springs  enumerated.  Circle,  Chena  and  Manley 
have  been  developed  for  bathing  resorts  as  well  as  for  cultivation  of 
vegetables.  The  Hutlinana  and  Ray  River  springs  have  been  used  occas- 
i orally  by  prospectors  for  both  these  purposes  ,.->No  attempt  = has  been  made 
to  develop  any  of  the  hot  springs  for  the  production  of  geothermal  energy 
' (Wari  ng , 1317) 
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Other  Leasable  Minerals 

O No  occurrences  of  sul  phur  or  bi  tumi  nous  rock  whi  ch 

any  commercial  si gnificance  are  known  to  occur  in  the  region.  Paleozoic 
bituminous  limestones  are  of  interest  as, possible  source  beds  or  indi- 
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cations  of  petroleum.  A small  amount  of  sulphur  is  reported  to  be 
i ted  at  Chena  Hot  Springs  (Waring,  1917). 
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Yukon-Ko.yukuk-Kuskokwim  Province 


This  province  is  defined  primarily  on  the  basis  of  ^stnbution 
of  unmetamorphosed  Mi ddl e Cretaceous  sedimentary  rocKS  with  petroleum 
oossibimies  ?his  is  a convenient  subdivision  for  a discussion  of  oil 
shale,  coal,  and  phosphate  as  well,  because  these  leasable  minerals  are 
usual  1 v also  associated  with  unmetamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks. 

The  Yukon-Koyukuk-Kuskokwim  Province  includes  two  study  regions, 
the  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon  and  the  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland. 


On  the  basis  of  petroleum  possibilities,  this  province  can  be 
divided  into  several  subdivisions.  These  are  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Lowland 
corresponding  generally  to  the  physiographic  province  of  the  same  name, 
the  Kovukuk  Flats,  aaain  corresponding  to  that  ohysiographi c province, 
the  Melozl tna  suborovlnce > in  the  are,  of  the  Indian  River-  Up^land;  and 
part  of  the  Lower  Yukon  subprovince  including  part  of  the  Nulato  Hills. 


The  Lower  Yukon  Basin  extends  in  a 100-mi le-wi de  belt  from  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  toward  the  Selawik  Hills,  encompassing  an  area  of 
30  000  square  miles.  The  basin  is  underlain  predominantly  by  Cretaceous 
sediments!  but  also  includes  large  areas  of  volcanic  and  intrusive  rocks . 
The  basin  is  transected  by  the  Kal tag  Fault,  which  extends  from  g 

Unalakleet , and  divides  the  basin  into  two  areas  of  diverse  geologic 
character, 


The  Cretaceous  rocks  north  of  the  fault  consist  of  two  sequences 

'■^sindhf.Mt-  WcjclJ'exp^ 

older  unit  is-not  known.  but  jg^to?25j000Pteet,  suggesting  a thickness 


along  a narr^  belt  betv,ee„PNulato  and  the  lower  Kateel  Rivbr.  — 


the  Kal  tag  Fault,  much  of  the  action  consists  ^Jerfingenng^ 
and  have  favorable  reservoir  character- 
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The  Melozitna  Basin  Subprovince  is  an  area  of  Cretaceous  rocks 
extending  northeastward  from  the  Yukon  River  along  the  Melozitna  and 
Upper  Dubli  River  drainages.  The  geology  of  the  Melozitna  Basin  is  not 
well  known.  Exposures  along  the  Yukon  indicate  a Cretaceous  section  simi- 
lar to  the  Kobuk  and  Lower  Yukon  Basins,  with  a larger  unit  of  graywacke 
and  mudstone  and  an  upper  unit  of  shallow  marine  and  nonmarine  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  shale,  and  coal.  As  in  the  Lower  Yukon  Basin,  south  of  the 
Kaltag  Fault,  the  structure  is  complex  and  there  are  many  small  intrusive 
bodies  in  the  basin  and  volcanics  interbedded  with  the  Cretaceous  sedi- 
ments . 

Aeromagnetic  profiles  over  the  Koyukuk  Flats  indicate  the  pres- 
ence, at  no  great  depth,  of  highly  magnetic  rocks.  Surface  mapping  in  and 
around  the  flats  confirms  this,  indicating  that  the  Quaternary  alluvial 
deposits  are  underlain  chiefly  by  volcanics  and  intrusive  rocks  with  pos- 
sibly some  infolded  Cretaceous  sediments. 


Aeromagnetic  data  indicate  that  the  Cretaceous  sediments  of  the 
Lower  Yukon  Basin  extends  beneath  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Lowland.  A struc- 
tural high  of  pre-Mesozoic  volcanics  and  graywacke  are  exposed  along  the 
Yukon  between  Marshall  and  Russian  Mission  and  appear  to  continue  beneath 
the  alluvium  and  split  the  Cretaceous  Basin  into  two  parts. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 


Although  the  Yukon-Koyukuk-Kuskokwim  Province  has  not  been  in- 
tens i vely  explored  to  date 3 exploration  has  not  been  encouraging  with  re-" 
spect  to  oil  and  gas  possibilities. 

The  petroleum  possibilities  of  the  Lower  Yukon  Basin  north  of 
the  Kaltag  Fault  are  limited  due  to  the  complex  structure  in  the  Cretac- 
eous  rocks  and  to  the  unfavorable  reservoir  characteristics  of  the  bulk 
of  the  sediments  (lower  unit).  Some  of  the  clean  sands  in  the  upper  unit 
may  have  favorable  characteristics,  but  the  upper  unit  appears  to  be  thin 
or  absent  on  most  of  the  simple  anticlinal  structures.  Oil  seeps  have 
been  reported  in  the  area,  but  none  of  these  have Men  verified.  The 
12 ,000-foot  test  well  near  Nulato  contai ned  no  shows  of  oi l or  gas . 

South  of  the  Kaltag  Fault,  petroleum  possibilities  are  poor,  but  only  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  occurrence  of  intrusive  and  extrusive  igneous 


..  . J*1®  Melozitna  Basin  is  unfavorable  for  much  , the  same  reasons  as 

the  Lower, Yukon  Basin  south  of  the  Kaltag  Fault-  r-  ■ - 

structure  and  occurrence  ^ - — — •— 


-is-  unfavorable  for  much  the  same  reasons  as 
uth  of  the  Kal tag  Fault.  In  addition  to  complex 
of  igneous  rocks , is  the  small  size  of  the  basin. 


" f t The  Koyukuk  Flats,  as  discussed  above,  appear  to  be  underlain 
mostly  by  i ntrusi ve  and  extrus i ve  igneous  rocks . - , 

The  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Lowland  has  been  the  object  of  some  lease 

9e°Physical  exploration  by  oil  companies . 
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southwest  of  Bethel.  The  results  of  the  wells  and  geophysical  investi- 
gations have  apparently  not  been  encouraging,  as  there  has  been  very 
little  interest  shown  in  the  area  since  the  wells  were  drilled. 


Coal 


Coal  occurs  at  a number  of  localities  throughout  the  Yukon- 
Koyukuk-Kuskokwim  Province.  In  addition  to  occurrences  within  the  region 
as  defined  above,  there  are  isolated  occurrences  in  adjacent  areas  of  pre- 
dominantly metamorphlc  and  Igneous  rocks. 

An  occurrence  of  a coal  bed  9-10  feet  thick  on  the  middle  fork 
of  the  Koyukuk  River  has  been  reported.  This  is  apparently  in  an  eastward 
extension  of  the  coal  bearing  rocks  of  the  Kobuk  Basin  (Barnes,  1967). 

Coal  occurs  along  the  Yukon  at  several  places  between  Ruby  and 
Anvik.  The  coal  occurs  in  the  Late  Cretaceous  Kaltag  Formation.  The  coal 
beds  range  from  6 inches  to  3-1/4  feet  in  thickness.  Some  coal  from  these 
localities  was  used  prior  to  1903  for  river  steamboats  (Barnes,  1967). 

Coal  has  been  reported  on  the  Anvik  River  about  100  miles  above 
its  mouth,  including  one  10-foot  bed  (Harrington,  1918).  Collier  (1903) 
states  that  this  coal  had  found  limited  use  among  the  Natives  in  the 
manufacture  of  black  paint.  Cretaceous  coal  has  also  been  reported  near 
Poorman  and  Flat.  It  was  apparently  used  to  a very  limited  extent  by 
prospectors  or  miners  at  Iditarod,  and  the  deposits  are  thought  to  be 
of  small  extent. 


Coal  bearing  rocks  have  been  reported  at  two  localities  on  Nelson 
Island  and  at  one  on  Nunivak  Island.  The  coal  on  Nelson  Island  is  prob- 
ably of  Cretaceous  age  and  of  bituminous  rank.  The  beds  are  less  than  2 
feet  thick.  Coal  in  beds  about  2 feet  thick  are  reported  on  the  north 
shore  of  Nunivak  Island.  Apparently  no  use  has  been  made  of  the  coal  from 
these  three  localities. 

Geothermal  f . 


Nine  hot  or  warm  springs  are  known  or  have  been  reported  in  the 
Yukon-Koyukuk-KuSkokwim  Province  or  in  adjacent  areas  of  crystalline  rock,  j 
These  include  Melozitna  Hot;  Springs,  Little  Melozitna  Hot  Springs;  Horner  j 
Hot  Spri ngs , warm  spri ngs  near  Reed  and  ATatnaRi vers,  hot  springs  on  a { 

tributary  of  the  Innoko  River, inear  the  Tuluksak  River,  near  Whitefish  j 

Lake , and  warm /spri ngs  near  Iditarod.  . 


Melozitna  Hot  Springs  are  on  a tributary  of  the  Melozitna  River, 
about  1 0 miles  from  that  river,  and  about  16  miles  north  of  the  Yukon  at: 
Kokrines . Wari ng  (1 917)  states  that  the  spri ngs  were  devel oped  for  bath- 
ing and  used  by  both  whites  and  Natives  during  the  winter.  No  avail  able 
knowl edge  is  aval 1 able  regardi ng  the  discovery  or  first  use  of  the  spri ngs , 
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Little  Melozitna  Hot  Springs  are  on  a tributary  about  2-1/2  Nulato 
miles  from  the  Little  Melozitna  River,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Tanana.  Lowlam 
The  springs  have  been  developed  only  to  the  extent  of  a log  curbed  bathing  Kobuk-i 
pool  (Waring,  1917).  and  Koi 


Horner  Hot  Springs  are  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
Yukon  River,  5 miles  below  Kokrines.  They  were  shown  to  F.  G.  Horner  by  betweer 

an  Indian,  Horner  built  a small  cabin  and  planted  a garden  near  the  Only  th 

springs.  in  the 

two  sec 

The  warm  springs  on  the  Alatna  River  were  first  reported  by  C.  E.  marine 

Giffin  of  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey,  and  apparently  have  not  been  used.  er  seqc 

glome  re 

Stoney  (1900)  reports  a warm  springs  near  the  Reed  River,  and  the  no* 

states  that  the  Natives  claim  the  temperature  of  the  springs  varies,  some-  graphic 

times  being  so  hot  that  they  could  cook  meat  in  it.  di recti 

the  Cre 

The  hot  springs  near  the  Innoko  River  are  only  reported  occur-  least  £ 

rences  and  no  details  are  known  as  to  their  character  or  use.  tightly 

broad  c 

The  warm  springs  near  Iditarod  are  reported  to  remain  open  rocks  f 

throughout  the  winter,  but  no  development  or  use  is  reported.  of  Cret 

ered  dc 

A hot  springs  is  reported  on  a tributary  of  Ophir  Creek  which  intertc 

flows  into  Whitefish  Lake.  It  has  been  used  for  bathing  by  prospectors  and  reserve 

Lapp  reindeer  herders.  regiona 

grade  a 

A hot  springs  near  the  Tuluksak  River,  also  near  Whitefish  Lake  the  Pal 

Is  reported,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  development  of  utilization.  possibi 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  or  develop  any  of  the  hot  the  eas* 

spring  areas  described  for  the  production  of  geothermal  energy.  underl a' 

ern  par' 

Other  Leasable  Minerals  possibi 

• - merits.  N 

There  are  no  known  or  reported  occurrences  of  phosphate,  oil  Sound, 

shale,  or  sulphur  in  the  Yukon-Koyukuk-Kuskokwim  Province, 


Bering  Strait  Province  ^ 

The  Seward  Peninsula  provides  central  focus  for  this  province. 
It  is  underlain  by  metamorphic  rocksTwhich  have  been  cut  by  granitic  in- 
trusive rocks.  This  type  of  geologic  terrane  generally  precludes  the 
presence  of  leasable  minerals / small  areas 

of  coal  -beari ng  rocks  and  a number  of  hot  spri ngs  which  may  be  of  possi- 
ble value  for  geothermaT  energy  production. 

The  Bering  Straits  Province  used  for  this  discussion  coincides 
with  the  Beri  ng  Straits  Region  cited  elsewhe re  in  this  report. 


This  province  includes  some  petroleum  possibilities.  Included 
are:  parts  of  the  Kobuk-rSeiawik  Lowland,  Pah  River  Section,  Kamiti  Flats , 
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Nulato  Hills,  Buck! and  River  Lowland,  and  the  Ambler-Chandal ar  Ridge  and 
Lowland  province,  and  the  Selawik  Lowland,  which  extends  west  from  the 
Kobuk-Selawik  Lowland  to  include  the  northern  part  of  the  Seward  Peninsula 
and  Kotzebue  Sound. 

The  Kobuk  Basin  subprovince  covers  about  1,000  square  miles 
between  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the  upper  Koyukuk  River  (Senate  report,  1964;. 
Only  the  rough  outlines  of  the  geology  of  the  basin  are  known.  Sediments 
in  the  basin  are  thought  to  be  mid-Cretaceous  in  age  and  to  consist  of 
two  seouences.  The  older  sequence  consists  of  poorly,  so rty,  dirty,  dark 
marine 'gray wacke  and  mudstone,  which  appears  to  grade  upward  into  a young- 
er sequence  of  cleaner,  shallow  water  marine  and  nonmarine  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate, shale,  and  coal.  The  younger  rocks  crop  out  principally  along 
the  north  edge  of  the  basin  (Ambler-Chandal ar  Ridge  and  Lowland  Physio- 
graphic  Section)  where  they  apparently  overlap  the  older  sequence  and  rest 
directly  on  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Brooks  Range,  The  total  thickness  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  is  not  known*  but  along  the  Kobuk  River  it  is  at 
least  5,000  feet  and  probably  is  much  greater.  The  Cretaceous  beds  are 
tightly  folded  except  locally  along  the  north  edge  of  the  basin  where  some 
broad  open  folds  occur.  Because  of  the  complex  structure  of  most  of  the 
ro^ks  in  the  basin,  and  the  impermeable  character  of  the  lower  sequences 
of  Cretaceous  rocks,  the  petroleum  possibilities  of  the  ba*in  are  consid- 
ered doubtful.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  basin,  in  the  zone  or 
intertonguing  marine  and  nonmarine  beds,  clean  sandstones  with  favorable 
reservoir  characteristics  may  occur.  Another  possibility  is  suggested  by 
regional  studies  in  the  Brooks  Range  which  indicate  that  the  metamorphic 
grade  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  decreases  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  that 
the  Paleozoics  underlying  the  Cretaceous  sediments  may  have  some  petroleum 

possibility^^  prof11es  4cross  the  selawik  Lowland  indicate  that 
the  eastern  part,  between  the  Waring  Mountains  and  the  Selav.i k_ Hi  1 Is , is 
underlain  at  shallow  depth  by  Igneous  rocks.  Profiles  across  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  in  the  Cape  Espenberg  area  indicate  the 
possibility  of  a considerable  thickness  of  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  sedi- 
ments beneath  the  alluvium,  which  may  extend  northward  beneath  Kotzebue 

Sound.  L' -4  • 

An  aeromagneti c prof i 1 e across  Norton  Sound  from  Unalakl eet  to 
Cane  Darby  indicates  that  the  Lower  Yukon  Cretaceous  Basin  extends  off- 
shore into  IKe  Sound  for  about  15  miles-:  Beyond  this  imit,  the  profile 
Indicates  the  Sound  is  underlain  by  either  Mesozoic  volcanic  rocks  or  the 
Seward  Peni nsul a metamorphic  complex,  o|  both . 

•-H -petrol eum  and  Natural ~ Gas-L  ..V*  . - L A-, l V - 1 . . V'  . - . 

Only  the  extreme  northern,  part; of  the  Kobuk  Basin  has  favorable 
reservoir  beds  and  relatively  simple  structures  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 
There  is  i nsuffi cient  data  available  to  evaluate  the  petroleum  possibil- 
ities of  the  Paleozoic  rocks. underlying, the  Cretaceous. 

The, only  part  of  the  Selawik  lowland  which. could  conceivably 
have  petroleum  possibilities  is  the  Cape  Espenberg  coastal  area  on  the 
northside  of  the  Seward  Peni nsula  and  the  adj oi m ng  Kotzebue  Sound  embay- 
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The  eastern  part  of  the  Norton  Sound  is  apparently  underlain  by 
an  extension  of  the  Lower  Yukon  Basin  and  presumably  the  petroleum  possi- 
bilities are  similar  to  that  basin. 

Coal 

Coal  bearing  rocks  have  been  reported  on  the  Seward  Peninsula 
in  the  valleys  of  theSinuk,  Koyuk  and  Kugruk  Rivers  (Barnes,  1967).  The 
most  significant  of  these  is  the  deposits  on  the  Kugruk  River,  near 
Candle  where  coal  beds  have  been  opened  on  the  river  about  4 miles  south 
of  Chicago  Creek  and  on  Chicago  Creek  about  a mile  above  its  mouth. 

The  coal  was  discovered  and  developed  by  prospectors  and  used  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Candle  Creek  placers. 

Coal  occurs  on  Coal  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Sinuk  River,  about 
14  miles  from  the  coast.  Eskimos  from  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinuk  first  showed  the  deposit  to  prospectors  prior  to  1902.  The  coal 
occurs  in  thin  beds  from  3-16  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  no  report 
that  the  Eskimos  had  used  the  coal  before  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  prospectors  (Collier  and  others,  1908). 
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The  other  coal  localities  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  are  not  commer- 
cially significant. 


Coal -bearing  rocks  of  probable  Late  Cretaceous  age  occur  at  scat- 
tered localities  along  the  Kobuk  River.  The  westernmost  locality  is  between 


Trinity  Creek  and  Kalian chuk  River,  northeast  of  Kiana,  where  several 
thin  beds,  only  a few  of  which  are  as  much  as  2 feet  thick,  are  ex- 
posed. Other  reported  localities  in  the  Kobuk  drainage  are  on  the  Hunt, 
lower  Ambler  and  Kogoluktuk  Rivers,  and  in  the  Lockwood  Hills  near  the 
Pah  River.  The  coal  near  Kiana  was  mined  for  use  in  nearby  placer  gold 
fields.  The  rank  is  bituminous  and  subbi tuminous  (Barnes,1^7 


Lignitic  coal  is  reported  at  two  localities  near  Unalakleet, 
about  10  miles  south  of  the  village  on  Norton  Sound,  and  on  the  Unala- 
kleet  River  about  40  miles  above  its  mouth.  A small  amount  of  coal  has 
been  taken  from  this  locality,  but  no  Information  Is  available  regard- 
ing by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  the  coal  was  taken.. 


Geothermal 


ERIC 


Hot  or  warm  springs  occur  at  five  locaTi ties  on  the  Seward  Penin- 
sula. These  are  Arctic  or  Serpehti  ne-  Hot  Spnings,kruzgamepa  Hot  Springs  , 

warm  spri ngs  near  InmachukRiver,  and  hot  springs  near  Kwini ukCreek  and 
near  Sweepstake  Creek.  Additionally,  hot  springs  are  reported  near  the 
Selawick  River.  All  of  the  springs  are  apparently  related  to  granitic 
intrusives  into  older  sedimentary  or  metamorphic  rocks  (Waring,  1917). 

Arctic  or  Serpentine  Hot  Springs  are  on  Hot  Springs  Creek,  a tri 
butary  of  the  Serpentine  River  which  drains  the  northwest  side  of  the 
Seward  Peninsula.  The  springs  were  apparently  discovered  and  utilized  by 
prospectors  prior  to  1901,  for  bathing  and  for  growing  vegetables. 
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Kruzgamepa  Hot  Springs  are  on  Kruzgamepa  River,  a tributary  of 
the  Nome  River,  The  area  was  homesteaded  some  years  prior  to  1908,  and 
was  developed  both  for  the  raising  of  vegetables  and  as  a bathing  resort. 
Because  the  springs  were  within  8 miles  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  Railway, 
the  transDortation  of  produce  and  bathers  to  and  from  Nome  and  other 
mining  centers  was  facilitated.  There  is  no  record  of  use  of  the  springs 
prior  to  the  homesteading. 


The  warm  springs  near  the  upper  course  of  Inmachuk  River  have 
apparently  not  been  used  for  any  particular  purpose. 


Waring  (1917,  p.77)  states  that  the  hot  springs  near  the  Kwirnuk 
River,  which  flows  into  Norton  Bay,  and  those  on  Sweepstake  Creek,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Koyuk  River,  are  not  well  known  and  have  not  been  developed 
or  improved. 


The  hot  springs  near  the  Selawick  River  are  only  reported  occur- 
rences and  no  details  are  known  as  to  their  character  or  use. 


Other  Leasable  Minerals 


No  occurrences  of  oil  shale,  bituminous  rock,  sulphur  or  phos- 
phate are  known  on  the  Peninsula. 


Central  Alaska  Lowlands  Province 


Between  the  metamorphic  and  igneous  complexes  of  the  Alaska 
Range  on  the  south  and  the  Yukon-Tanana  Upland  and  Kuskokwim  Mountains 
on  the  north,  is  an  arcuate  belt  of  lowlands,  parts  of  which  have  been 
considered  for  petroleum  possibilities . 


This  province  includes  parts  of  the  Tanana  and  Upper  Kuskokwim 
Regions  of  this  study. 


More  specifically,  the  province  includes  the  Tanana-Kuskokwim 
Lowland,  Northway-Tanaeross  Lowl and  and  part  .°futhe  Northern  Foothi 1 1 s 
of  the  Alaska  Range  physiographic  divisions  (Wahrhaftig,  19bb; . v ; 


The Tanana-Kuskokwim  Lowland  is  separated  into  two^subdi vis ions 
xl,  thfl  vneL'/tkwim  i nwlands,  resDecti vely , on  the  basis  of  the 
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Thick  deposits  of  Tertiary  nonmarine  rocks  may  underlie 
parts  of  the  Tanana  Lowland,  In  the  western  part,  between  Minto  Flats 
and  the  Alaska  Range  west  of  the  Nenana  River*  gravity  surveys  suggest 
a thickness  of  as  much  as  5,000  feet  of  Tertiary  rocks.  A slim  hole 
drilled  in  1966  in  this  part  of  the  lowland  penetrated  nonmarine  Tert- 
iary rocks  to  a depth  of  3,000  feet. 


Scattered  outcrops  of  pre-Tertiary  basement  rock  protruae 
through  the  Quaternary  alluvium  of  the  central  part  of  the  Tanana  Lowland. 
An  aeromagnetic  survey  indicates  that  these  rocks  are  present  at  shallow 
depth  over  much  of  the  area  south  of  Fairbanks. 


In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tanana  Lowland,  the  lack  of  basement 
outcrops  and  the  presence  of  nonmarine  Tertiary  rocks  along  the  southern 
edge  suggest  that  this  part  of  the  basin  may  be  underlain  in  places  by 
Tertiary  nonmarine  rocks. 


The  Northway-Tanacross  Lowland  is  underlain  by  thick  Quaternary 
glacial,  alluvial,  swamp,  and  lake  deposits.  The  rocks  outcropping  at 
the  margins  of  the  lowland  are  metamorphosed  rocks  of  Precambrian  and  Pale- 
ozoic age  which  have  been  intruded  by  a variety  of  granitic  rocks.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  lowland  is  underlain  at  depth  by  Tertiary  non- 
marine rocks  as  in  the  Tanana  Lowland  to  the  west.  Two  water  wells  (200 
and  350  feet  deep)  encountered  small  flows  of  swamp  gas. 


Metamorphi c and  granitic  intrusive  rocks  make  the  ridges  in  the 
Northern  Foothills  of  the  Alaska  Range,  while  the  lowlands  are  underlain 
by  coal  bearing  Tertiary  rocks.  The  Nenana  gravel  at  the  top  of  the 
Tertiary  section  forms  cues tas  and  ridges  where  dips  exceed  20°  and  broad 
plateaus  where  it  is  flat-lying. 


Petrol eum 


Natural  Gas 


The  petroleum  potential  of  the  Central  Alaska  Lowlands  Province 
is  believed  limited  to  the  possibility  of  dry  gas  derived  from  the  coal 
beari ng  Tertiary  rocks  which  are  thought  to  underl i e the  Quaternary  surf-, 
i ci al  deposits  in  parts  of  the  low! and  area^i Only  the  western; part  of  the 
Tanana  Low! and  is  considered  1 i kely to  contai n a large  enough  mass  of  the 
coal  bearing  focksvtp;;Consti  tute  ^a  source  for  commercial  quantities  of  gas . 
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Coal  beds  range  up  to  60  feet 
Field  are  estimated  at  nearly 
subbi tumi nous . 


in  thickness.  Total  reserves  in  the  Nenana 
7 billion  tons.  The  rank  of  the  coal  is 


and  the  first 
in  1920.  This 


Coal  has  been  known  in  the  Nenana  area  since  1898, 
production  was  from  a mine  west  of  the  Nenana  River  at  Healy. 
mine  operated  until  1922.  Subsequent  production  has  been  mainly  from  Healy 
Creek  beginning  in  1944  and  continuing  to  the  present 
1951). 


time  (Wahrhaftig, 


The  Jarvis  Creek  Coal  Field  is  an  eastern  extension  of  the  Nenana 
Coal  Field  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Alaska  Range,-  a few  miles  east  of  the 
Delta  River.  Estimated  reserves  are  76.5  million  tons  and  the  coal  is 
subbi tumi nous. 


A Tertiary  coal  field  which  does  not  fall  within  the  region  as 
defined  above,  is  the  Broad  Pass  Coal  Field,  which  occurs  in  a small  basin 
in  the  Alaska  Range  proper.  Reserves  are  estimated  at  63,9  mil  non  tons  * 
and  the  rank  is  subbi tumi nous  and  lignite. 


Other  Leasable  Minerals 


Kantishna  River  area 


Two  warm  springs  near  Glacier  in  the  upper 
have  been  reported.  Few  details  are  available  except  that  there  are  areas 
which  water  remains  unfrozen  throughout  the  winter  (Waring,  1917). 


in 


There  are  no  known  occurrences  of  oil  shale,  phosphate,  or  sul- 
phur in  the  Central  Alaska  Lowlands  Province. 


Arctic  Slope  Province 
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Arctic  Slope  Province 
ion  of  this  study. 


of  this  discussion  coincides  with  the 


Included  in  this  region  are  several  physiographic  provinces, 
namely  the  Arctic  Mountains,  the  Arctic  Foothills  and  the  Arctic  Coastal 
Plain  (Wahrhaftig,  1965), 

The  geology  and  discussion  of  petroleum  resources  of .northern 
Alaska  is  based  primarily  on  the  work  of  geologists  who  participated  in 
the  Navy  Department  oil  exploration  program  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4 (NPR-4)  and  adjacent  areas.  The  Brooks  Range  is  a continuous  chain 
of  mountains  composed  of  Paleozoic  rocks*,  the  southern  half  of  the  Brooks 
Range  consists  chieflv  of  Middle  to  Upper  Devonian  strata  that  are  meta- 
morphosed and  intruded  by  large  granite  masses.  These  rocks  are  not  con- 
sidered petroliferous.  The  northern  half  of  the  Brooks  Range  is  composed 
of  sedimentary  rocks  which  range  from  Upper  Devonian  to  Triassic  in  age 
and  although  structurally  complex,  the  rocks  are  not  metamorphosed  and 
may  be  potentially  favorable  for  petroleum.  In  the  western  and  central 
part  of  the  range,  the  rocks  are  broken  by  imbricate  Thrust_faulting  which 
has  thrust  the  Pal eozol c strata  over  Mesozoic  rocks  in  the  Foothills 

Strata  of  the  Mississippi  an  Li sburne  group  are  continuously  exposed  along 

the  front  of  the  range,  and  repeated  by  faulting.  The  limestone  sequence 
’ is  nearly  5 ,000  feet  thi ck,  and  petrol i f erous , and  woulu-i 


offer  the  great- 


ER1C 


est  petroleum  potential  If  present  in  the  subsurface.  There  has  been 
very  little  oil  exploration  activity  in  the  Brooks  Range  to  date. 

The  Arctic  Foothills  subprovince  forms  a wide  belt  immediately 
north  of  the  Brooks  Ranqe,  The  subprovince  widens  to  the  west.  The 
southern  foothills  10  to  40  miles  wide,  are  completely  folded  and  faulted, 
and  the  structure  is  dominated  by  folded  thrust  sheets  of  Mesozoic  strata 
which  are  thrust  northward  over  Paleozoic  limestone.  Most  of  the  rocks 
in  the  foothills  are  Jurassic  and  Early  Cretaceous  graywacke  and  mud- 
stone Older  rocks  crop  out  along  the  flank  of  the  mountains  in  fault 
blocks  and  thrust  fault  slivers.  West  of  the  Anaktuvuk  River,  small  bod- 
ies of  mafic  volcanic  rocks  are  associated  with  pre-Cretaceous  strata. 

The  southern  foothills  are  generally  unfavorable  for  accumulation  of  pet- 
roleum because  of  faulting,  and  the  poor  sorting  characteristics  and  im- 
permeability of  the  Mesozoic  strata.  Oil  shales  are  found  in  the  Triassic 
Shublik  Formation,  and  in  strata  of  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  age.  None  of 
these  deposits  has  been  evaluated  and  the  commercial  aspects  are  not 
known.  No  wells  have  been  drilled  and  very  little  geophysical  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province. 

The  northern  foothills  comprise  a 30  to  80  mile-wide  belt  in  the 
western  and  central  parts  of  the  Arctic  Slope  and  narrows  to  10  miles  in 
width  toward  the  east.  This  subprovince  is  underlain  by  a Middle  Cretac- 
eous and  Late  Cretaceous  sequence  of  conglomerate,  sandstone,  shale,  and 
coal  which  thickens  from  6,000  feet  in  the  east  to  nearly  20,000  feet  in 
the  west.  The  strata  are  predominately  nonmarine  in  the  south  and  grade 
northward  into  marine  beds  with  a progressive  overlap  of  younger  non- 
marine strata.  The  structure  is  characterized  by  broad  open  folds  with 
many  of  the  folds  asymmetric  with  steep  north  flanks,  and  often  broken 
by  high  angle  faults.  Most  of  the  exploration  activity  from  1954  to  the 
present  has  been  In  this  province  with  the  consequent  discovery  of  several 
oil  fields  and  gas  fields,  largely  in  the  NPR-4. 

Shows  of  oil  and  gas  occurred  in  nearly  all  the  test  wells. 

Recent  exploration  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  East  Umiat  gas  field 
on  the  Umiat  structure,  and  a noncommercial  gas  field  on  the  east  end  of 
the  Gubik  structure. 

The  Arctic  Coastal  Plain  is  a featureless  plain  which  extends 
from  the  foothills  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  NPR-4  has  been  extensively  ex- 
plored by  geological  and  seismic  parties  and  much  information  is  now  avail- 
able. The  Cretaceous  marine  and  nonmarine  strata  underlying  the  Quaternary 
deposits,  thin  northward  from  11,000  feet  where  exposed  i n the  foothills  to 
about  2,000  feet  on  the  Point  Barrow  structural  high.  These  clastic 
rocks  successively  overlap  steeply  dipping  strata  of  pre-Mississippi  an 
age.  The  bulk  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  impermeable  with  poor  reservoir 
characteristics.  In  the  Point  Barrow  area,  strata  of  Jurassic  age  are 
gas  productive.  Paleozoic  limestone  comparable  to  ;those  in  the  Brooks  _ Range 
were  nob  evident  in  the  test  wells.  About  1,000  feet  of  steeply,  dipping 
pal eozoi .C sandstone , si  1 ts tone . clays tone and  ■conglomerate  cemented  wi th 
silica  were  penetrated  in  the  Topagoruk  test  well  No.  1 . The  Mesozoic 
sedi meritary  rocks  1 ie . unconformably  upon  Paleozoic  rocks  and  are  relatively 
flat-lying  beneath  the  coastal  plain,  and  it  is  believed  that  oil  and  qss 


fields  will  occur  in  stratigraphic  traps,  such  as  overlaps  and  pinchouts 
around  basement  highs  rather  than  structural  traps. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in  the  petroleum  possibilities  In  < 
nonmarine  and  marine  sequence  of  Tertiary  rocks  east  of  the  ?lver*  1 

Currently,  one  well  is  drilling  which  in.te^?  TS  commercially  oil  and 
gas  productive  and  another  is  preparing  to  drill  in  this  area,  wzr  are  P ^ 
nospd  deeo  tests  to  Paleozoic  rocks.  Continued  oil  exploration  on 
North  Slope  is  indicative  that  the  major  companies  regard  the  petroleum  || 
doss i bili ties  highly  attractive.  Jr 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  jit 

— “ — . . II 

Geologic  exploration  In  northern  Alaska  was  started  by  the  Geo-  m 
loqical  Survey  in  1901  as  part  of  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  Terri-  || 
torv.  In  1901,  Schrader  (1904)  crossed  the  Brooks  Range  and  mapped  the  jf 
qeoiogy  along  the  Anaktuvuk  and  lower  Colville  Rivers.  In  1904,  §jl 

(1906)  mapped  the  geology  along  the  west  coast  from  Cape  Tnompson  -o  .P  m 

Beaufort  and  in  1908,  Kindle  re-examined  the  CapeLisburne  area.  In *;J06 
to  1914  Leffingwell  (1919)  made  extensive  geologic  and  geographic  studies  |g 
fn  the  Conning  Ri ver  Region.  These  geologic  studies  first  pointed  out  the  gj 
petroleum  potential  of  northern  Alaska.  gg 

President  Harding  issued  an  Executive  Order  in  February  1923,  re-  || 
serving  an  area  of  37,000  square  miles  in  northern  Alaska  as  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  The  Geological  Survey  conducted  investigations  in  the  Re-  | 
serve  from  1923  to  1926,  and  the  reports  included  information  on  structure  ^ 
and  possible  source  beds  and  reservoir  rocks.  In  1944,  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment began  the  exploration  program  in  the  Reserve,  and  the  geologists 
the  Geological  Survey  were  asked  to  carry  out  the  geologic  phases  of  this 
program.  Since  1945,  geologic  mapping  in  nearly  all  of  the  Reserve  and 
most  of  the  adjoining  areas  has  been  completed. 


In  most  oil  exploration  programs  in  remote  areas,  the  procedure 
is  to  complete  geologic  and  geophysical  studies  before  drilling  is  started. 
In  NPR-4,  since  only  broad  reconnaissance  geologic  studies  were  available, 
it  was  decided  to  start  drilling  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  The 
first  test  wells  drilled  were  in  the  Umiat  and  Simpson  areas,  and  both 
were  1 ocated  near  known  oil  seeps.  Umiat  test  well  1 was  a dry  hole  but 
test  wells  2 and  3 tested  some  oil.  The  Umiat  field  was.  discovered  5 years 
later;  the  discovery  well  was  completed  July  29  1950  The  oi preserve 

estimates  for  the  Umiat  field  ranged  from  30  million  to  over  100  million 

barrels. 

The  Simpson  core  test  well!  was  completed  in  June  1945,  and  the 
last  core  test  well  31  was  completed  in  1950;  the  depth  of  core  tests  rang- 
ed from  150  to  1,500  feet.  Two  flowing  wells  were  discovered,  and  the  oi I 
reserves  for  the  Simpson  oil  field  were  estimated  at  2-1/2  million  barrels. 

A test  well  drilling  at  the  site  of  the  Fish  Creek  oil  seep  was 
completed  September  4.  1949  at  7,020  feet.  Heavrotl  that  has  an  asphalt 
base  13-14°  API  gravity  was  discovered  between  2,915  and  3_,020  feet  in 
sandstone  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age.  The  reserves  were  small  and  it  is  be- 
„ Ijeved  the  accumulation  of  oil  occurred  in  a stratigraphic,  rather  than 


structural  trap. 


By  1946,  geophysical  studies  indicated  the  presence  of  a major 
basement  hiqh  in  the  Barrow  area.  Four  tests  were  dri 1 led  between  1948 
to  1950,  and  South  Barrow  test  well  2 was  completed  on  April  15,  1949,  as 
a producing  gas  well.  Wells  1 and  3 were  dry  holes  and  wells  4 and  5 
were  producing  wells  and  served  as  a standby  gas  well  at  the  Point  Barrow 
Base.  Since  1950,  a number  of  wells  were  drilled  at  Barrow  to  supply  the 
heating  requirements  of  Barrow  village.  The  gas  production  was  from  res- 
ervoir rocks  of  Late  Jurassic  or  Early  Cretaceous  age.  The  gas  reserve 
of  the  Barrow  field  was  estimated  at  about  10  billion. 

The  Gubik  anticline  was  mapped  by  geologic  field  parties  in  1945 
and  1947,  and  in  1950  a detailed  siesmic  survey  was  made  to  delineate  the 
structure.  Gubik  test  well  1 was  completed  August  11 , 1 951,  as  a gas 
well  in  sandstone  of  Late  Cretaceous  age  at  depth  from  890  to  1,750  feet 
and  from  3,500  to  3,700  feet.  Gas  in  commercial  quantities  is  believed 
to  be  present  in  the  structure.  The  gas  reserves  for  the  Gubik  gas  field 
was  estimated  at  222,000  million  cubic  feet. 

By  1950,  geophysical  and  geological  studies  had  covered  most  of 
the  Coastal  Plain  area,  and  two  closed  structures,  Meade  and  Kaolak,  were 
mapped.  The  Meade  test  well  1 was  completed  on  August  21  , 1950,  at  a depth 
of  5,305  feet  and  traces  of  oil  and  gas  were  found.  The  Kaolak  test  well 
1 was  completed  Novemember  21,  1951,  at  a depth  of  6,953  feet,  and  traces 
of  oil  were  found.  Both  wells  bottomed  in  Cretaceous  rocks. 

As  a result  of  the  Navy  Department  progress  and  earlier  geologic 
studies,  37  test  wells  and  45  core  tests  with  a total  footage  of  175,000 
feet  were  drilled  on  18  structures  in  the  years  1945  through  1955.  Three 
oil  fields  (Umiat,  Simpson,  and  Fish  Creek),  two  gas  fields  (South  Barrow 
and  Gubik),  and  at  least  two  other  prospective  gas  fields  were  discovered. 
Total  reserve  estimates  for  all  discoveries  of  oil  range  from  30  to  100 
million  barrels,  and  for  the  gas  fields  from  370  to  900  billion  cubic  feet. 

Oil  exploration  east  of  the  Colville  River  and  the  Naval  Petrol- 
eum Reserve  No,  4 boundary  is  currently  being  conducted  by  Industry. 

As  a result  of  the  exploratory  drilling,  one  gas  discovery  was  made  on 
the  Umiat  anticline  east  of  the  Colville  River.  The  East  Umiat  No.  1 gas 
well  flowed  1,500  to  6,000  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  between  2,005  and 
2,054  feet  from  gas  productive  zonesin  rocks  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,,  ihe 
gas  well  is  shut-in  pending  a market.  w*\  v 

The  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  discovery  in  1968  by  a major  oiVlcompany  has 

again  stimulated  interest  in  exploratory  drilling  on  the  North  Slope.  The 

test  well  is  reported  to  flow  1,150  barrels  of  oil  per  day  from  oil  produc- 
tive carbonate  rocks  at  about  9,000  feet  depth.  It  is  also  reported  to  be 
gas  productive  from  sandstone  of  Permian-Triassic  age. 

All  other  wells  drilled  by  the  industry  on  the  Arctic  Slope  fail- 
ed to  find  commercial  oil  or  qas  deposits.  However,  the  number  of  explor- 

atory test  wells  drilled  are  rather  insignificant  for  a thorough  evaluation 
for  the  entire  area. V The  fact  that  oil  and  gas  production:  in  significant 
amounts  is  encountered  in  rocks  of  Paleozoic  age,  such  as  in  the  Prudhoe 
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Bav  test  well,  has  increased  the  possibility  for  more  oil  discoveries 
alonq  a major  basement  high,  such  as  the  Barrow  high  which  fla^s  the 
Colville  Basin  The  older  rocks  are  within  drilling  depth  along  this 
large  structural  feature  which  has  potential  for  many  large  stratngraphic 

traps , 


Oil  Shale 


his  trip 


Deposits  of  oil  shale  were  first  reported  In  Alaska  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  in  the  latter  part  of  the J9th  century.  W L.  How  , 
of  the  Stoney  expedition  mentioned  the  existence  of  oil  shale  ir 
down  the  Etlvluk  River  in  1886  (Smith  and  19M).  tefore  this 

time  according  to  evidence  near  old  camp  sites,  shale  had  been  used  to 
fuel 5bv  Eskimos  in  interior  Alaska.  It  is  now  being  used  for  fuel  by 
imos  of  Anaktuvuk Pass  in  the  central  nart  of  the  Brooks  Range  (Donne 
and1  others , 1967) .Fragments  of  oil  shale  were  found  by. early  explorers 
as  far  north  as  the  basin  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  early  ge 
lonical  investigations  of  the  area  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Oil  shale 
was  collected  and  identified  by  Collier  (1906),  and  later  bV  Smith  and 
Mertie  (1930)  in  gravel  bars  and  outcrops  in  stream  cuts.  Other  depo. 
tool  were  described  in  earlier  reports  but  were  erroneously  identified  as 
coal  (Tailleur,  1964). 


Oil  shale  is  common  in  an  almost  continuous  belt  of  Triassic 
rocks  exposed  along  the  north  front  of  the  Brooks  Range  The  o, 1 shale 
is  characteristically  dark  brown  or  brownish  black  with  a leathery  appear 
ance  commonly  has  a paper-thin  parting,  and  may  be  flexible.  It  can  be 
ignited  with  a match  and  burns  readily,  giving  off  a black  smoke  wi  a 
oil  smell  In  the  Arctic  Foothills  Province,  pebbles  of  Triassic  oil 
shale  have  been  reported  from  a few  widely  spaced  localities  on  the  south 

side  of  the  Brooks  Range. 


Detailed  geologic  mapping  in  1950-51  by  the  U.  S.  G®ologj^vm 
Survev  in  connection  with  geologic  evaluation  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No^A^'delineated  additional  oil  shale  localities.  Analysis  from  oU 
qhale  samoles  of  marine  oil  shale  collected  oy  tne  .led  parties 
cated  yields  f%m  6 7 to  146  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  rock  In  addition 
to  the  oil  yield,  the  oil  shale  showed  unusually  high  concentration  of 
heavy  minerals , especially  gold,  silver,  mercury,  chromium,  barium,  stron- 
tium, molybdenum,  and  zinc 


Since  the  Mississippi  an  oil  shale  yielded  only  6.7  gallons  of 
nil  ner  ton  the  main  field  study  was  in  rocks  ranging  in  age  from 
Tr lass  1c  to  ’Early  Cretaceous.  The  highest  oil  yields  was  from  tasmamte, 
a woody  appearing  oil  shale  which,  from  samples  at  one  locality  ..gave  a 
vield  of  130  gallons  of  oil.  Another  type  of  oil  shale  with_high  yield  is 
black  shale  superficially  resembling  the  Green  River  oil  shale.  The  high- 
est yield  from  sLplesJis  50  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  rock  and  an  aver- 
age of  15  gallons  of  oil . A third  type  of  oi  1 shale,  is  called^h^e-blgb- 
ber  rock  by  Eskimos  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass  and  is  used  by  them  for  fuel.;  The 


samples  yielded  about  85 
o ut crops  of  oi 1 shale  are 


1 ons  of  oi 1 per  ton. 


The  local iti es  showi ng 


indicated  on  the  maps  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
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Some  of  the  Alaska  oil  shales  that  are  rich  in  both  oil  and 
trace  metals  would  in  other  places  ordinarily  attract  Industry.  However 
because  of  envi  ronniental  conditions,  remoteness  from  market,  extravagant* 
high  cost  of  mining  and  processing  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  thinness 
and  limited  extent  of  the  presently  known  deposits,  initiation  of  any 

commercial  oil  shale  operations  in  Alaska  in  the  foreseeable  future  is 
doubtful.  “ " " 


Bituminous  Rock 

For  this  summary,  only  the  petroleum  impregnated  rocks  will  be 
discussed.  Oil  seeps  and  oil  shale  have  been  described  as  separate  com- 
modities. Location  of  sample  areas  are  indicated  on  the  maps  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Geologic  information  about  the  extent  of  outcrops  and 
size  of  areas  is  limited  because  of  reconnaissance-type  investigations. 
No  estimates  can  be  made  of  reserves  of  bituminous  rocks. 

A brief  description  is  given  of  bituminous  rocks  at  reported 
localities: 


O 

ERIC 


, Qmi cron  Hi 1 1 . Three  sandstone  beds  in  the  Kukpowruk  Formation 

of  Lower  Cretaceous  age  near  Omicron  Hill  on  the  Utukok  River  contain 
petroleum  residue.  The  petrol iferous  material  was  found  to  be  asphaltic 
m one  of  the  samples  (Chapman  and  Sable,  1960). 


Kokolik 

Kokolik 


River. 
Ri  ver 


along  the 

asphalt  content.  The 
Formation  of  Cretaceous 


A 7-foot  silty  sandstone  bed  which  outcrops 
about  42  air  miles  from  its  mouth,  contains  high 
sandstone  occurs  in  a coaly  sequence  of  the  Corwin 
age. 


Torok  Creek  and  Fortress  Mountain.  Asphaltic  matter  occur  as 
seams  along  the  bedding  planes  and  cross-cutting  fractures  in  the  Okpuk- 
ruak.  Fortress  Mountain,  and  Torok  Formation  of  Cretaceous  age.  On  Torok 
Creek  a vertical  fracture  several  feet  wide  that  cuts  across  strata  in 
the, Torot  Formation  is  filled  with  asphalt.  Patton  describes  black  asph- 
?hi1?ii?'leTS??f-ftSd  with  thinner  chert  of  the  Tiglikpuk  Formation  in 

in' * tkl 1 1'1  !5  Regi^n:  Th®  asphaltic  shale  is  interbedded  with  chert 
in  z and  3 inch  beds,  and  in  pod- like  masses  as  much  as  a foot  thick. 

(Hher  occurrences  are  in  the  Carbon  Creek  area,  in  which  there 
is  petroleum  residue  in  sandstone.  Along  the  Klgalik-Awuna  Rivers  area 
petroleum  residue  occurs  in  sandstone.  In  Etlvluk-Kiligwan  Rivers  area, 
fracture  fillings  of  grahamlte  were  reported  in  rocks  of  the  Torok  Form- 
ation. In  the  Kavik  River-Mount  Michelson  area,  petroleum  residue  was 
reported  in  sandstone  beds  exposed  along  the  rivers Vv,  x 

. . There  have  been  no  detailed  studies  made  of  areas  of  bituminous 

rocks  i n thi s provi nee . The  i nformati on  avail able  i s insuffi ci ent  to  de- 
ermine  extent  of  areas  underlain  by  this  commodity,  and  estimates  of  re- 
serves  are  not  possible.  Thesgeologic  data  do«S:  not  precl ude;  development 

of  this  resource  in  northern  Alaska.  . * ’ , ' . 
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The  principal  coal  bearing  districts  of  northern  Alaska  lie 
north  of  the  Brooks  Ranqe  and  west  of  the  Itkillik  and  lower  Colville 
Rivers  (Barnes,  1967),  Coal  bearing  Cretaceous  rocks  are  known  or  in- 
ferred to  underlie  about  58,000  square  miles  of  this  area.  These  rocks, 
consisting  mainly  of  sandstone  and  shale,  have  been  folded  into  eastward, 
trending  anticlines  and  synclines.  Near  the  mountains  deformation  has 
been  more  intense  and  in  places  the  strata  are  vertical,  but  in  the  foot- 
hills, deformation  is  only  moderate,  and  further  north  under  a 

Plain  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal.  East  of  the  Itkillik  and  lower 
Colville  Rivers  a few  scattered  coal  beds  have  been  reported  in  Cretaceous 
rocks  and  also  in  Tertiary  rocks.  Farther  west,  along  the  coast  south  of 
Cape  Lisburne,  bituminous  coal  is  exposed  in  several  places  where  deforma- 
tion was  intense  in  rocks  of  Mississippian  age.  The  following  description 
concerning  the  coal  districts  is  based  on  published  reports  °f  Geolo- 
gical Survey.  The  general  area  underlain  by  coal  is  shown  on  the  maps  at 

the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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r.nrwin  Bluff-Cape  Beaufort  District.  At  least  twenty  beds  of 
bituminous-SSaTranging  fronf  2-1/2  to  9 TeiTin  thickness,  “ "J11  « 
many  thinner  beds*  are  exposed  in  beach  bluffs  from  Corwin  Bluff*  ab 
30  miles  oast  of  Cape  Lisburne  to  Cape  Beaufort.  These  beds  dip  moder- 
ately  to  steeply  southwestward,  and  one  inland  outcrop  shows  the  coal 
bearing  rocks  extending  at  least  10  miles  along  strike. 


Kukoowruk  River  District.  Coal  bearing  rocks  are  exposed  at 
intervals  along  the  lower  2b  mi  fes  of  the  Kukpowruk  River  where  they  lie 
in  a series  of  east-trending  synclines  which  dip  1 2-55  . Forty  of  tne 
beds  may  be  repeated  by  folding.  Coal  bearing  rocks  also  underlie  a small 
area  70  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  include  at  least  one  3 
foot  coal  bed.  Analysis  indicated  all  this  coal  is  bituminous  and  some 
beds  have  coking  properties.  Geologic  evidence  suggests  large  areas  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  may  be  underlain  by  beds  of  minable  thickness. 


Kokolik-Utukok  Rivers  District.  Coal  beds  from  2-6  feet  thick 
Ate  exposed  at  several  Pieces  on  tne^uKolil c River ^r  the  "ort^t"  e ge 


srai  wii  iw.w  . ..V  i-  _ , , - A 

of  the’ foothills.  The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal  to  moderately  folded  and 
all  coal  beds  are  of  bituminous;  rank.  Coal  is  exposed  at  places  along  the 
Utukok  River  between  25  and  80  miles  above  its  mouth  in  beds  ranging  a few 
inches  to  nearly  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  beds  are  moderately  folded^ 
and  appear  to  decrease  in  rank  northward  from  bituminous  in  the  foothi  .Is 
to  subbi tuminous  under  the  Coastal  Plain, 


from  3 to 
Kugrua  Ri 
beds  are 
miles 
square  mi 


Kuk-Kuqrua  Rivers  District.  Beds  of  subbi tumi nous  coal  rangi ng 
14-1/2  feet  in  thickness , crop  out  at  places  along  the  Kuk  and 
vers  near  the  Arctic  Coast  south  and  east  of  Wamwright.  Those 
nearly  horizontal  and  some  have  been  reported  traced  for, several 
ng  the  east  shore  of  Kuk  estuary,  so  they  may  underlie  many 
les  of  the  adjacent  Coastal  Plain. 
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Farther  inland,  a test  well  near  the  Kaolak  River  cut  a coal 
bearing  section,  irtr  Jiding  36  coal  beds  ranging  from  3-26  feet  in  thick- 
ness, within  3,000  icet  of  the  surface.  Geophysical  evidence  indicates 
the  well  is  near  the  axis  of  a broad  anticline  with  gently  dipping  limbs 
(Collins,  1958).  The  coal  is  probably  of  subbi tumi nous  rank,  since  coal 
beds  in  northern  Alaska  are  generally  bituminous  in  rank  in  areas  of  more 
intense  deformation. 


Meade- Ikpikpuk  Rivers  District.  Coal  of  probable  bituminous 
rank  is  exposed  at  several  localities  near  the  head  of  Meade  River,  in 
beds  ranging  from  2-6  feet  in  thickness.  Farther  downstream,  <?ubbitum- 
inous  coal  beds,  mostly  less  than  5 feet  thick,  crop  out  at  places  be- 
tween 25  and  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  one  locality  at 
Meade  River,  a small  mine  has  been  operated  to  supply  fuel  for  Barrow. 

A test  well,  a few  miles  west  of  the  river  near  the  edge  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  cuts  a coal -bearing  section  which  includes  21  coal  beds  4-30  feet 
thick  within  2,000  feet  of  the  surface.  The  coal  lies  in  a broad  anti- 
cline and  is  believed  subbi tumi nous . 


Subbi tumi nous  coal  is  exposed  at  several  places  along  the 
Ikpikpuk  River  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  but  all  the  known  beds  are  too  thin 
to  be  of  value.  On  the  Kigalik  River,  a tributary  of  the  Ikpikpuk  River, 
several  beds  of  subbi tumi nous  coal  2-1/2  to  5 feet  thick  are  exposed; 
and,  2 beds  of  comparable  thickness  were  found  in  a test  well  just  east 
of  the  Upper  Ikpikpuk  River. 


Colville  River  District.  In  this  district,  which  includes  the 
basin  of  the  Colville  River  and  its  tributaries,  coal  is  widely  distrib- 
uted both  in  the  foothills  and  Coastal  Plain.  Subbi tumi nous  coal  occurs 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  in  the  Prince  Creek  Formation  of  Late 
Cretaceous  age  in  beds  mostly  less  than  5 feet  thick,  but  includes  some 
that  are  10  feet  thick.  Bituminous  coal  crops  out  at  many  places  along 
the  northeast-trending  segment  of  the  Colville  River  and  its  southern 
tributaries  in  the  Chandler  Formation  of  Cretaceous  age.  The  beds  range 
in  thickness  from  a few  inches  to  8 feet,  but  many  are  less  than  3 feet. 
The  subbi tumi nous  coal  of  this  district  generally  occur  in  broad  synclinal 
basins  with  low  dips.  The  bituminous  coal  is  restricted  to  the  moderately 
folded  rocks  of  the  foothills. 


Coal  reserves  are  given  for  each  district  in  the  Geological 
Survey  publications.  Barnes  (1967)  Indicates  total  bituminous  coal  re- 
serves for  northern  Alaska  at  19,292  million  tons,  and  total  subbitumin- 
ous  reserves  at  100 ,905  mi  1 1 ion  tons. 


Other  than  the  limited  production /from;  the  Meade  River 

Barrow,  coal  fields  in  northern  Alaska  have 
of b i tuminpusiand  subbi tumi nous 

Some  of  the 

Bluff  District  have /coking 


[C 


Mi ne  for  use  i n the  village  of 

not  been  developed.;  Tremendous  /reserves,  

coal  are  present  but  which  must  aWait^ahiavai Table  market 

' in  the  Kukpowruk  coal  field  and,  Corwin  Bluff  Dis tri'c 

This  metallurgical  coal  has  stimulated  interest  in  Japan 

rfeady  market  in  thel r rapidly  expanding  steel  Industry, 
the  remoteness  of  the  coal  field,  and  the  high  cost 
mining  are  factors  which  will  delay  the  development  of  the  coal 
of  northern  Alaska/.  The  earliest  reports  of  exploration  of  north- 


properties, 
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ern  Alaska  do  not  mention  a prior  usage  of  coal  by 
although  the  Eskimos  use  the  resource  today  he  may 
of  coal  as  fuel  from  the  white  man. 


the  Eskimos  and, 
have  learned  the 


use 


Phosphate 

During  the  geologic  investigation  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No  4,  and  adjoining  areas  between  1944  and  1958,  deposits  of  sedimentary 
phosphate  rock  were  discovered  on  the  Arctic  Slope  of  Alaska.  Phosphate 
rock  deposit  in  northern  Alaska  have  been  found  at  widely  scattered  lo- 
calities and  in  two  separate  stratigraphic  units,  the  Li sburne  group  of 
Mississippi  an  age  and  the  Shublik  Formation  of  Triassic  age.  The  location 
and  extent  of  the  deposits  are  shown  on  the  maps  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Within  this  area,  phosphate  rock  containing  more  than  10  per 
cent  PpOc  is  known  in  three  general  localities,  (1)  in  the  eastern 
Brooks  Range  in  a zone  about  50  miles  long  and  up  to  15  miles.wide 
between  the  Canning  and  Okpilak  River;  (2)  in  a narrow  zone  about  40 
miles  long  in  the  central  Brooks  Range  that  extends  between  the  upper 
Chandler  and  Anaktuvuk  Rivers  and  especially  in  the  area  between  Tig- 
lukpuk  Creek  and  Kiruktagiak  River;  and  at  two  localities  in  the  western 
Brooks  Range  within  the  headwaters  of  the  Colville  River  between  the 
Kuna  and  Etivluk  Rivers.  Phosphate  rock  containing  less  than  10  percent 
P205  have  been  found  locally  between  the  three  general  areas  Scribed 
above  and  are  reported  as  far  west  as  longitude  131  30  W.  (Patton,  J\  ., 


The  phosphate  rock  in  northern  Alaska  is  interbedded  with  a 
thick  sequence  of  limestone,  shale,  and  chert  of  the  Alapah  limestone 
within  the  Llsburne  group  of  Mississippian  age  and  In  the  Shublik  Form 
tion  of  Triassic  age  These  units  crop  out  in  a discontinuous  east-trend- 
ing belt  alone  the  northern  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range  and  adjoining  foot- 
hills In  thl  Canning-Gkpilak  Rivers  area  of  the  eastern  Brooks  Range 
a phosphate  rock  is  chiefly  within  the  lower  300  feet  of  the  Shublik 
Formation;  those  to  the  west  are  in  the  Lisburne  group.  In  the.easte 
part  of  the  Brooks  Range-Arctic  Foothills  belt  the  rocks  are  deformed 
oHnciDally  by  faults  of  minor  displacement  and  eastward-trending  folds, 
soie  of  whichan;  overturnec  to  the  north.  The  Intensity  of  formation 
increases  westward  in  the  Brooks  Range  so  that  strata  in  thexentral  and 
wester^6 part  of  the  belt  are  offset  by  imbricate  faults  and  large-scale 
overthrusts,  * ' . v ’ 

The  best  phosphate  rock  resources  in  Alaska  are  in  the  central 
Brooks  Ranoe  The  phosphatic  zone  in  the  Alapah  limestone  probably  ex- 
tends continuously  along  the  front  of  the  Brooks  Range  between  Tig|ukpuk 
Creek  and  Kiruktagiak  River  for  some  28  miles.  In  this _ area,  the  phos 
ohatic  zone  is  from  36  to  38  feet  thick  and  averages  8 to  12  percent 
RoOc;  nearly  all  the  phosphate  rock  is  lew  or  nied1um_arade.  Furnace  grade 
pholphate  rock  of  25  percent  or  more  P2O5  was  found  in  thickness  of^as^ 
much  as  37  inches,  but  the  thickest  bed  of  acio  grade  rock  of  31 -Percent 
or  more  PpOc  is  only  16  inches.  The  phosphate  mineral  is  carbonate 
; fi uorapati t|  and  i t i s general ly  similar  i n mi neralogy  phosphate,  uranium, 
and  minor  element  content  to  phosphates  from  the  Phosphona  Formation  of 
• Permian  age  in  northwestern  United  States.  _ - 


In  the  eastern  Brooks  Range  phosphatic  rocks  as  much  as  300 
feet  thick,  that  locally  contain  up  to  35,8  percent  P2O5  occur  in  the 
Shublik  Formation.  Although  no  details  are  available  on  the  thickness 
or  extent  of  these  deposits,  the  grade  and  widespread  distribution  of 
the  samples  indicate  the  presence  of  substantial  resources  of  phosphate 
rock . 


Known  phosphate  rock  deposits  in  the  western  Brooks  Range  are 
low-grade  and  occur  In  very  thin  beds.  This  area  has  been  well  mapped 
during  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 investigations  and,  it  is  believed 
that  there  probably  are  no  additional  large  deposits  of  phosphate  rock 
present. 

There  has  been  no  production  of  phosphate  rock  in  Alaska.  Al- 
though there  are  considerable  reserves  of  low  and  medium  grade  phosphate 
rock,  economic  factors  such  as  available  markets,  remoteness  of  area,  high 
costs  of  mining,  and  transportation  preclude  development  of  this  resource. 
Large  reserves  of  phosphate  rock  are  available  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  development  of  Alaska's  phosphate  resources  must  be  competitive  with 
this  expanding  Industry.  It  appears  from  the  review  that  development  of 
phosphate  resources  in  Alaska  must  be  dependent  on  more  favorable  economic 
factors  which  are  not  present  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Other  Leasable  Minerals 

There  are  no  reported  occurrences  of  deposits  of  native  sulphur 
or  the  existence  of  thermal  springs  in  the  area  north  of  the  Brooks  Range. 
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The  Land 


HISTORY:  REVIEW  OF  LAWS  AND  POLICY 


Some  of  the  difficult  land  questions  in  Alaska  were  faced  in 
other  public  land  states  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Some  are  cur- 
rent questions  in  all  of  the  public  land  states.  One  problem,  however, 
is  unique  to  this  time  and  place*--the  problem  of  Alaska  Native  land 
cl  aims . 

Although  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  a century  ago,  it 
became  a state  only  ten  years  ago,  and  aboriginal  inhabitants — Eskimos, 
Aleuts,  and  Indians— make  up  one-fifth  of  the  population  today.  Until 
thirty  years  ago,  Native  residents  outnumbered  non-Native  residents. 
There  were  coastal  commercial  settlers  (both  Russian  and  American^, 
whalers,  fishermen,  trappers,  and  late  nineteenth  century  gold  seekers. 
Other  permanent  settlers  began  to  come  to  Alaska  in  increasing  numbers 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  This  influx  of  non-Native  settlers, 
the  prospect  of  economic  development  of  Alaska's  resources,  and  state- 
hood accelerated  the  confrontation  of  Native  and  non-Native  in  deter- 
mining the  ownership  and  use  of  the  land. 

The  laws  which  were  passed  in  the  conterminous  United  States 
to  solve  Indian  land  problems  were  written  without  broad  knowledge  of 
Alaska.  Many  of  them  were  outgrown  long  before  the  need  for  them  arose 
in  Alaska.  Thus,  for  many  reasons  Alaska  did  not  and  cannot  repeat 
the  experience  of  the  western  states.  In  the  West  most  Indian  lands 
were  taken  or  conveyed  as  the  result  of  treaty  and  force  of  arms. 

Indian  tribes  were  treated  as  dependent  nations  possessed  of  certain 
rights,  sovereignty  and  property,  yet  requiring  special  governmental 
protection J But  within  four  years  after  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and 
before  any  civil  government  had  been  extended  to  the  area.  Congress 
had  forbidden  any  further  treaty  making  with  aboriginal  tribes.2  As 
further  complication,  recognizable  tribes,  as  understandable  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  were  not  easily  determined. 

Alaska  did  not  become  a possession  of  the  United  States  until 
eighty  years  after  the  United  States  policy  toward  Indians  found  ex- 
pression in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  Legal  historians  have 
traced  this  policy  to  its  roots  in  the  doctrine  of  Vitoria,  a 16th 
century  Spanish  Jesui t who*  as  a professor  of  theology,  reasoned  that 
certain  basic  rights  inhere  in  men  as  men , not  by  reason  of  their 
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race,  creed  or  color,  but  by  reason  of  their  humanity,,3  The  Northwest 
Ordinance  provided: 

The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed 
towards  the  Indians;  their  lands  and  property 
shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent;  and  in  their  property  rights  and  liberty 
they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless 
in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress.^ 

That  such  a policy  was  honored  in  the  breach  more  often  than 
not  appeared  in  testimony  as  early  as  1825  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs: 


From  the  first  discovery  of  America  to  the  present 
time,  one  master  passion  common  to  all  mankind, 
that  of  acquiring  land,  has  driven  in  ceaseless 
succession,  the  white  man  on  the  Indian. 

From  1799  to  1867  Russian  Alaska  w^s  governed  by  the  Russian 
American  Company.  The  original  charter  issued  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  1799  to  the  Russian  American  Company  contained  no  provisions 
covering  the  status  of  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  or  the  land  used  and  in- 
habited by  the  Natives.  It  provided: 


1 W.  C.  Arnold,  Native  Land  Claims  in  Alaska 3 mimeo : 
January,  1967. 


p.  xvi , 


2Act  of  March  3,  1871 , 1.6  Stat.  544.  The  Act  declares: 


no 


tribe  or  nation  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
acknowledged  or  recognized  as an  independent;; nation, or  power  with 
which  the  United  States  may  contract  by. treaty;  but  no  obligation 
of  any  treaty  lawful ly  made  and  ratified. . .prior  to  March  3,  1871, 
shal  1 be -therefore  1 rival  i dated -or^dmpaired:^s^gS^^^«^|^?iX 

3Fel ix.S.  Cohen,  "The  Spanish  Origin  of  Indian  Rights  in  the 
Law  of;  the  Uni  ted  States," The  George  town  Law  Joi^na  l,  Ncvember,  1942^ 
AIbid.J  quoting  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 

^Theodore  H.  Haas,  "The  Legal  Aspects  of  Indian.  Affairs  from 
1887  to  1957,"  Armais,  May,  1957,  quoting  James  ;Barbour,  Secretary 
of  War  in  1826  to  the  Chairman  of  the  HouseiCommi ttee;  on  Indian 
Affairs,  19th  Congress , 1st  Session,  1825. 


Sec.  57:  The  principal  object  of  the  Company  being 

the  catching  of  the  sea  animals  and  wild  beasts, 
the  Company  has  no  need  to  spread  its  rule  from  the 
coast  where  it  practices  such  catchings,  into  the 

interior  of  the  country,  and  ■ it  should  not  make 
effort  to  conquer  tribes  inhabiting  these  coasts. 

A later  charter  in  1844  provided: 

Sec.  281:  The  colonial  government  shall  not  forc- 

ibly extend  the  possessions  of  the  Company  in  regions 
inhabited  by  tribes  not  dependent  on  the  colonial 
author! ties  J 

Long  before  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  however,  American  traders  had  been 
interested  in  Alaska,  and  from  1824  to  1834  a right  to  trade  with  the 
Natives  was  given  to  Americans  by  treaty.  Subsequently,  in  1839  the 
Russian  American  Company,  with  the  approval  of  the  Russian  government, 
leased  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  on  the 
coast  of  southeastern  Alaska--an  arrangement  which  continued  until  the 
sale  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States.8 


The  District  of  Alaska,  1867-1912 

The  Treaty  of  March  30,  1867 , Culminated  many  years  of  nego- 
tiation. Articles  III  and  IV  of  the  treaty  are  usually  included  in  any 
discussion  of  aboriginal  land  rights.  Some  of  the  residents  of  Russian 
America  were,  of  course,  colonists  of  Russian  descent;  some  were  Native, 
usually  Aleut,  who  had  become  part  of  the  colony  through  indenture  or 
marriage,  and  others  were  Natives  who  were  partially  or  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  colony.  These  were  distinctions  that  Article  III  sought  to 
explain  in  its  provisions  respecting  property: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according 
to  their  choice,  reserving  their  natural  allegiance, 
may  return  to  Russia  within  three  years;  but  if  they 
should  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded  territory,  they, 
with  the  exception  of  uneivilised  Native  tribes , shal  l 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion. 
The.uribivi^ize^t 
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Article  IV  was  added  as  the  result  of  Secretary  Seward's  fear 
that  the  property  rights  of  either  the  Russian  American  Company  or  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  might  somehow  be  guaranteed,  This  "warranty 

deed"  clause  for  which  the  United  States  paid  an  additional  $200,000  and 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  extinguishing  "Indian  title"  in  Alaska: 

The  cession  of  territory  and  dominion  herein  made 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  unencumbered  by 
any  reservations,  privileges,  franchises,  grants,  or 
possession,  by  any  associated  companies,  whether 
corporate  or  incorporate,  Russian  or  any  other,  or  by 
any  parties,  except  merely  private  and  individual 
property  holders;  and  the  ce:  ti on  hereby  made,  con- 

veys all  the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  now 
belonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory  or  dominion, 
and  appurtenances  thereto.1^  (emphasis  added) 

The  United  States  was  slow  to  extend  its  laws  to  the  new  possess- 
ion, and  for  the  first  ten  years--from  1867  to  1877--admini strati  on  was 
in  the  War  Department.  By  the  Act  of  July  27,  1868,  the  laws  relating  to 
commerce  and  navigation  and  creation  of  Alaska  as  a customs  district  were 
passed,  "In  due  course,  the  people  in  southeast  Alaska  came  to  look  upon 
the  records  in  the  customs  office  as  evidence  of  their  title  to  lands,.," 
Land  rights  and  titles  for  all  residents  were  undefined,  and  concern  was 
expressed  particularly  about  the  decision  of  Congress  to  no  longer  treat 
with  Indian  tribes.  The  1872  Annual  Report ^ of  the  Correal ssi oner  of  Indian 
Affairs  asks: 

What  is  to  become  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
the  soil,  over  portions  of  territory  which  had  not 
been  covered  by  treaties  at  the  time  Congress  put  an 
end  to  the  treaty  system? ... .How are  Indians  3:  never 
yet  treated  with , but  having  every  way  as  good  and  as 
complete  rights  to  portions  of  our  territory  as  had 
the  Cherokees , Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  for 
instance. , . ,to  establish  their  rights?  How  is  the 


6 The  Tlinqit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  V . The  United  States 

Court  of  Cl  aims ,No . 47900,  decided  October  7,  1959 , Findings  of 
Fact  No,  16. 

\ v.  .A".  v'.:  v'T.r  ■?>  i?>V>  .•  fr.Z'.Z;  .v“,  ;v-v.  .:v-\ V.--. 

. ; 1lbvd.  y •'  v '•  :•  iJZxrii 

^Jhid.  3 F i ndl  dq s of  F&ct  No  • .1 9 * ■ -* -,-v/  .v,t.  ■. , ^ v ■ 

'  6 * *  9 * *15Stat.539,ratified  May  20,  1867 . 

^ *°Ibid.  Article  III- 

an£.Haida;jman»  of  AUsKa  ..»•  the  Vnltad  States : 

supra.  Findings  of  Fact  No.  58.  • n.  tu 

' 12 Act  of  March  30,  1867,  15  Stat.  539,  Article  IV. 

'3  The  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  v.  The  Umted  States. , 
supra.  Finding!  of  Fact  No.  69. 
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Government  to  proceed  to  secure  their  relinquishment 
of  their  lands,  or  to  determine  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  should  be  paid  therefor?  Confiscation , 
of  course,  would  afford  a very  easy  solution  for  all 
the  difficulties  of  title,  but  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  United  States  Government  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
posed to  ‘proceed  so  summarily  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
broken practice  of  eighty-five  years , witnessed  in 
nearly  four  hundred  treaties  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
Senate (emphasis  added) 
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Less  than  300  whites — all  but  30  of  whom  lived  in  Sitka--made 
up  the  non-Native  population  in  1880,  They  posed  little  threat  to  Indian 
1 ands , and  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  governor  in  September,  1884, 
the  only  civil  authority  was  that  exercised  along  with  their  military 
authority  by  Naval  commanders. 

In  the  continental  United  States  eagerness  for  lands  in  the  West 
was  already  building  toward  national  expressions  of  policy  which  would 
lead  to  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887,l5The  General  Allotment  Act  had 
as  its  ostensible  objective: 


Section  12  o 

to 
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to  encourage  the  Indian  to  engage  in  farming  by 

breaking  up  the  reservation,  thus  civilizing  him  and 
ridding  our  nation  of  the  burden  and  blight  of  the 
"Indian  problem."^ 


Meanwhile,  no  land  laws  of  the  United  States  were  extended  to 
Alaska  until  the  Organic  Act  of  1884. 17  The  Act  established  Alaska  as  a 
land  district  and  provided  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
mining  claims  were  to  have  full  force  and  effect.  With  respect  to  the 
Indians  and  other  Natives  inhabiting  Alaska,  it  provided  in  Section  8: 


That  the  Indians  or  other  persons  in  said  district 

shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands 
actually  in  their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by 
them  but  the  terms  under  which  such  persons  may  acquire 
title  to  such  lands  is  reserved  for  future  legislation 
by  Congress. . . .18  ■ " -.fr 


At  the  same  time  the  Act  also  provided  that  mining  claimants  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  possession  and  would  be  allowed  to,  perfect  their 
titles.  The  phrase  "or  now  claimed  by  them"  was  added  to  the  portion  on 

Iridi  arts  at  the  request  of  1 egi  si  a tors  r who , aware  of  their  lack  of  know- 
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The  Senate  report  on  the  proposed  Organic  Act  cautioned  against 
opening  up  all  of  the  lands  by  stating: 

Another  reason  against  present  action  on  this  subject 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
the  land,  or  some  necessary  part  of  it,  have  not.  yet 
been  the  subject  of  negotiation  or  inquiry.  It  would 
be  obviously  unjust  to  throw  the  whole  district  open 
to  settlement  under  our  land  laws  until  we  are  advised 
what  just  claim  the  Indians  may  have 

Section  12  of  the  Act  provided  for  a special  Commission: 

to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  conditions  the 
Indians  residing  in  said  Territory,  what  lands,  i.  any, 
should  be  reserved  for  their  use,  what  provisions  shall 
be  made  for  their  education,  what  rights  by  occupation 
of  settlers  should  be  recognized 


^William  E.  Warns,  Assistant  Secretary 
Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
1948,  p.  15,  quoting  1872  Annual  Report  of  the 


of  the  Interior,  "Statement 
Insular  Affairs/  February  24, 
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^ is  Act  of  February  8,  1887,  24  Stat.  388.  . - 

’e Robert  F.  Kennedy , testimony  in  hearings  on  -S.  Con.  Res.  II , Nationa 

American  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  PoUay_ before 
committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  March  5,  1968,  p,  24.  -y/y  y y T 

SKtion- 8884Th|3phrMe2oHg1nally  read:  “any  lands  actually 

in  their  use  or  - occupation*  ' 


The  Commission  recommended  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  June  30,  1885--a  report  which  covered  only  southeast 
Alaska: 

The  General  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States  should  be 
extended  over  the  Territory  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Natives  claim  only  the  land  on  which  their  homes 
are  built  and  some  garden  patches  near  their  villages 

....(and) We  believe  it  the  interest  of  the  General 

Government  to  encourage  by  liberal  enactments  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  bona  fide  settlers  that  will 
open  and  develop  its  resources, (emphasis  added) 

This  was  a view  reiterated  by  the  first  three  governors  of  the 
state.  It  echoed  the  national  policy  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  de- 
signed to  create  individual  allotments  out  of  reservation  lands.  With 
no  reservations  in  Alaska,  there  was  no  need  for  the  act  to  be  extended 
to  the  district. 

As  the  white  man's  uses  of  the  waters  and  lands  of  southeast 
Alaska  grew  steadily  more  substantial  and  interfered  with  Indian  uses,  the 
Indians  protested.  Letters  were  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
concerning  encroachment  on  Native  timber,  game  and  fishing  interests,  and 
on  September  6,  1889,  the  Secretary  replied: 
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I have  to  inform  you  that  these  matters  all  lie  tow 

outside  of  the  control  of  this  Department  and  would  whi 

be  proper  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.^  tio 

The  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  finally  asked  for  a reservation. 

Their  pleas  were  i gnored.  Advocacy  of the  submersion  of  the  varied  cul- 
tures of  immigrants  into  an  American  way  of  life  was  arising.  To  attain 
this  conformity  it  was,  of  course,  also  necessary  to  destroy  Indian  cul-pR 
tures.  This  was  the  keystone  of  federal  Indian  policy  until  the  1920  s. 

It  was  clearly  stated  in  a six-point  policy  set  out  by  the  Commissioner  Fine 

of  Indian  Affairs  in  1889: 


1)  The  Reservation  system  belongs  to  the  past, 
Indians  must  be  absorbed  Into ,pur  national 


There  was  one  exception  to  be  made  to  the  rule--and  that  in  A 

Alaska.  William  Duncan*  who  was  in  controversy  with  the  Church  of  England  * 
about  this  time,  was  seeking  a new  home  for  his  colony  of  Christianized  ■} 
Tsimshian  Indians  then  living  in  Canada.  He  was  advised  that,  inasmuch  as 
no  land  laws  had  been  enacted  for  Alaska  it  was  best  that  the  colony  go,  $ 
not  as  a group,  but  as  individuals,  to  Alaska  and  obtain  squatters  rights  | 
to  the  land.  This  they  did  in  1887.  Four  years  later  their  rights  were  jj 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Congress  when  the  86,000-acre  Annette  Island  Reserva-  | 
ti on  was  created:  i 


le 


J 


for  the  use  of  the  Hetlakahtla  Indians,  and  those 

people  known  as  Metlakahtlans  who  recently  emigrated 
from  British  Columbia  to  Alaska,  and  such  other  Alaska 
Natives  as  may  join  them . . . . ' (emphasis  added) 


Other  portions  of  this  Act  in  1891  also  affected  Alaska. 

Section  11  provided  for  entry  by  a trustee  of  lands  settled  as  a town  in 
Alaska*  Sections  12  to  14  provided  that  trade  and  manufacturing  sites 
could  be  purchased  for  $2,50  an  acre*.  Section  16  provided  for  townsite  en- 
try by  incorporated  cities  on  mineral  land*  Sections  18  to  21  contained 
provisions  for  granting  rights  of  way  for  irrigation  purposes;  and  Section 
24  authorized  the  President  to  set  aside  timber  areas  as  public  reserves. 

The  lands  opened  to  trade  and  manufacturing  sites  excluded 
townsites,  those  containing  Coal  or  precious  metals,  or  those  lands  to 
which  the  Natives  of  Alaska  have  prior  rights  by  virtue  of  actual  occupa- 
tion."28  (emphasis  added) 
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ztThe  flingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  v , The  United  States supra , 

Findings  of  Fact. No.  84.  ; A 

“Robert  F.  Kennedy  i n testimony  on  S.  Con.  Res.  ll3  supra,  quoted 
from  the  minority  report  on  the  All otment  Act  of  1 887  as  to  the . true  i n- 
tent  of  the  bi 1 IT  "The  real  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  get  at  tne  Indian 
lands  and  open  them  up  to  settlement,. V'T.^  provisions  for  the  apparent 

r. f fho  TnHian  arp  hut.  the  nretext  to  oet  at  the  lands  and  occupy 


The  governmental  view  of  Alaska  during  this  period  was  confined 
to  Southeastern-not  the  first,  nor  the  last,  one-dimensional  view  held  by 
those  without  broad  knowledge  of  her  land  and  people.  Governor  Knapp  in 
his  1891  report  epitomizes  this  view: 

Our  statesmen  of  a century  ago  were  excusable  for 
adopting  a policy  toward  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  which  made  the  Indian  tribes  little  less 
than  domestic  nations  and  the  individual  members 
of  those  tribes  quasi  foreigners,  or  at  least 
having  a divided  allegiance.  The  policy  was 
adopted  under  the  stress  of  circumstances,  compell- 
ing the  Government  to  seek  peaceful  relations  with 
organized  bands  of  savages  who  might  be  useful  as 
allies,  but  dangerous  as  enemies.  That  policy  once 
fully  established  could  not  be  abandoned  at  will, 
and  the  system  and  its  natural  sequences  have  ever 
since  been  continued,  a fruitful  source  of  trouble 
and  danger,  and  a most  perplexing  problem  for  the 
Government. 
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There  is  less  excuse  for  errors  of  policy  in  dealing  r 

with  the  aborigines  of  Alaska.  Their  conditions 

are  entirely  different.  Their  habits  of  life  are  i 

unlike  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  i 

They  are  more  intelligent,  settled,  and  reliable,  < 

They  live  in  fixed  abodes  and  are  accustomed  to 

independent  and  self-sustaining  ways.  They  have  al-  • 


zation.  The  Government  is  not  embarrassed  by  treaties  : 
with  them  or  other  precedents  of  recognition  of  tribal 

relations,  and  it  has  a fair  and  open  field:  for  in-  I 
augurating  a system  which  shall  yield  better  results  « 
than  the  old  one. 


For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  of  national  respons- 
ibility for  the  welfare  of  the  native  peoples  of  Alaska 
we  have  neglected  tb  fix  upon  a definite  policy  of 
treatment.  But  longer  evasion  is  impossible.  The 
time  has  come  when  a position  must  be  taken. 


The  natives  consider  themselves  the  true  owners  of 
the  country,  wf th  alT  i ts  accompanii^nt^opsbi  1 , 
forests,  streams,  and  navigable  waters..  Its  game, 
fish,  and  vegetable  growths  are  their  personal  prop- 
, : erty.  The  white  man  is  an  invader  to  be  tolerated^ 

as  a matter  of  necessity,  ,o,r  perhaps  as  a matter  of 
advantage.  As  a. conquered  people  they  bow  . to  ..the  _ 
inevitable  and.  wi  ll  accept  such  a pi 
structure  as  shall  be  accorded  them. 
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The  Act  of  May  14,  1898,30  extended  the  homestead  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  Alaska,  and  provided  therein  for  the  reservation  of 
suitable  tracts  of  land  along  the  waterfront  of  any  stream,  inlet  bay 
or  seashore  for  "landing  places  for  canoes  and  others craft  used  by  such 
natives,"  No  provision  was  made,  however,  to  protect  the  land  holdings 
or  water  rights  of  the  Indians.  Section  7 did  provide  that jt  did  not 
apply  "within  military,  park,  Indian  or  other  reservations, 

Annette  Island  was  the  only  Indian  reservation  in  Alaska,  In  addition, 
the  Act  replaced  the  1891  trade  and  manufacturing  site  provisions, 
provided  for  rights  of  way  for  railroad  and  other  purposes  and  the  dis- 
posal of  timber.  Under  the  authority  of  Section  12  the  Rampart  City 
Land  Office  was  authorized  In  1889,  and  a land  office  at  St,  Michael 
was  authorized  in  1900. 


The  appropriations  act  for  fiscal  year  1900  extended  the 
system  of  public  land  surveys  to  Alaska.  Also  in  1900*  laws  relating 
to  mining  claims  and  mineral  location  were  more  specifically  spelled 
out.  Section  27  of  the  Act  passed  in  that  year  provided: 


The  Indians  or  persons  conducting  schools  or 
missions  in  the  district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  any  lands  now  actually  in  their 
use  or  occupation,  and  the  land,  at  any  station 
not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  now 
occupied  as  missionary  stations  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  section,  with  the  improvements  there- 
on erected  by  or  for  such  societies,  shall _be  con- 
tinued in  the  occupancy  of  the  several  religious 
societies  to  which  the  missionary  stations  respect- 
ively belong,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  directed  to  have  such  lands  surveyed  in 
compact  form  as  nearly  as  practicable  and  patents 
issued  for  the  same  to  the  several  societies  to 
which  they  belong;  but  nothing  contained  in  this 

Act  shall  be  construed  to  put  in  force  in  the 

district  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  next  ten  years  large  federal  reserves  for  other  purposes 
were  made.  Proclamations  between  1902  and  1909  established  the  16  mill- 
ion acre  Tongass  National  Forest,  The  Chugach  National  Forest  of  another 
4,726,000  acres  was  formed  in  1907--later  enc-mpassi nq  in  1908  the  orig- 
inal Afognak  Reserve  which  had  been  established  In  1892. 

Schools  and  administrative  sites  were  being  reserved  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  by  1908  nearly  all  major  Native  villages  had 
lands  reserved  for  school  sites. 

Some  recognition  also  was  being  given  to  an  economic  base 
for  the  Natives  of  Alaska.  Sheldon  Jackson's  sponsorship  of  a reindeer 
industry  for  Alaska  Natives  began  in  1890,  In  March,  1901,  Cape  Denbigh 
was  designated  a reindeer  station.  As  this  source  of  income  was  being 
provided,  others  were  being  limited.  Control  of  fur  seal,  salmon,  and 
other  fisheries  was  instituted  in  19Q3--a  restriction  on  these  aborigin- 
al uses. 


The  "uncivilized  tribes"  specified  in  the  Russian  treaty  were 
in  an  anomalous  position.  They  were  omitted  from  the  General  Allotment 
Act,  which  was  a method  of  attaining  citizenship  for  American  aborigines. 
They  were  omitted  from  the  Homestead  Act  as  being  neither  citizen  nor 
alien  capable  of  attaining  citizenship.  They  were  forbidden  by  Congress 
to  enter  into  treaties  with  the  United  States  for  the  cession  of  some 
lands  and  the  retention  of  others.  Physically  they  comprised  the  major 
part  of  Alaska's  population.  Officially  they  were  invisible.  The  mood 
of  the  land  was  to  procrastinate  about  Alaska  which  was  far  away  and  would 
never  be  a state  or  have  a white  resident  population  to  contest  national 
decisions. 


A plea  for  recognition  of  Alaska  Natives  under  the  public  land 
laws  was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  1905: 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  have  been  accorded  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
title  to  lands  for  their  Individual  use,  and  to  this 
fact  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  tribal  relations  and  their  present 
state  of  civilization,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
experiment  amply  justifies;  the  extending  of  equal 
rights  to  the  natives  of  Alaska,  who  are  certainly 
equal,  if  not  superior/in  every  sense  of.  the'  word. to 
the  American  Indian.  Although  our  Government  has 
been  charged  with  the  guardianship  of  these  people, 
it  has  done  but  little  for  their  betterment  since 
they  came  under  its  control,  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
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in  the  way  of  legislation.  The  history  of  the  Metla- 
kahtlans  (detailed  in  Mr.  Witten's  report! , demon- 
strate  that  they  are  susceptible  to  a high  degree  of 
civilization,  and  it  is  believed  that  with  proper  an- 
couragement  they  will  finally  become  useful  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska,  inured 
as  they  are  to  its  climate  and  conditions,  and  1 feel 
fully  war  “panted  in  stating  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  benefits  of  the  publi c - l and  laws  should  be 
extended  to  them (emphasis  added) 


The  commissioner  sets  out  the  provisions  of  the  1884  Organic 
Act  and  refers  to  subsequent  provisions  "protecting  their  possessory 
rights."  He  then  suggests: 


Although  Congress  has  aiven  them  the  exclusive  possess- 
ion of  lands  occupied  by  them,  that  right  can  be  enforced 
only  through  civil  action  instituted  by  them  in  courts, 
but  owing  to  their  timidity,  their  lack  of  understanding 
of  our  court  procedure,  and  often  to  their  great  distance 
from  the  places  at  which  courts  sit,  as  well  as  their 
poverty , this  right  amounts  to  but  little  to  them  and,  in 
my  judgement,  it  would  be  well  to  enact  a statute  making 
trespass  upon  their  possessions  a penal  offense,  punish- 
able by  a fine,  and  also  making  it  the  duty  of  all  offic- 
ers to  see  that  this  statute  is  enforced,^ 

The  Supreme  Court  was  deciding  that  the  United  States  has  the 
» duty  to  protect  the  property  rights  of  its  Indian  wards.  The  next 
year  the  Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act  was  passed:  It  provided  for  the 

allotment  of  homesteads  to  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska.on  a maximum 
of  160  acres  of  nonmineral  land.  The  lands  subject  to  allotment  were 
those  "vacant,  unappropriated  and  unreserved,"  which  recognized  that  som 
National  Forests  lands  had  already  been  reserved  in  Alaska. 


32 Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office , 1905. 

S3  Ibid.  . -y‘  ' ; 

34£/.  s.  v.  Berrigan , 2 Alaska  442  (1905). 

3b Act  of  May  17 , 1906 , 34  Staff 197 . The  Act  was  1 a ter  amended  by 
the  Act  Of  A^Sdst  ^ l956i  70  Stat  954,f including  Aleut|  us  eligible 
applicants  ind  providing  that  allotments  might  be  allowed  in  National 
Fore s ts , i f certified; by  the  Dep artmentofAgricultu re  as  chiefly  val u - 
able  for  agriculture  of  grazing.  The  1956  amendments  also, restricted 
liberal  interpretations  of  the  law  to  add  "substantially  continuous  use 
and  occ  pancy  for  f i ve  years " as  a bondi tion  to  the  grant . 


A 160-acre  allotment  fits  a society  adapted  to  farming  and 
t one  adapted  to  the  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  and  foraging  use  of 
nd  made  by  most  Alaska  Natives.  Anglo-Saxon  property  concepts  were 
fficult  to  understand,  and  only  80  allotments--most  of  them  in 
utheastern  A1aska--were  issued  under  the  Act  in  the  first  fifty-four 
ars  after  its  passage. 
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The  first  of  Wildlife  Reserves  and  Bird  Refuges  which  today 
tal  18  million  acres  in  Alaska,  were  created  in  1909.  The  next 
ar  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  make  withdrawals  by  Executive 
der  "subject  to  valid  existing  rights. "Jb 


Although  most  Alaskans  regarded  Alaska  as  a territory  before 
is  time,  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  except 
ere  inapplicable,  were  extended  and  a territorial  system  of  govern- 
nt  was  provided  in  1912. 

ie  Territory  of  Alaska,  1912-1941 

The  Act  of  August  24,  191 2, 37  created  a territorial  legislature 
lose  acts  were  subject  to  Congressional  review.  Alaska  became  an  organ- 
:ed  territory,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a gradual  awakening  to  her 

^sources . 
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The  construction  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  authorized  in  1914; 

McKinley  National  Park  was  formed  in  1916.  Iwo  years  later  the  Katmai 
jtional  Monument  was  reserved . These  were  also  years  of  attention  to  the 
iterests  of  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  tinder  the  1910  authority  granted  the 
resident  to  make  Executive  Order  withdrawals,  withdrawals  for  "the 
atives  of  the  indigenous  Alaskan  race"  were  being  made  in  1914  for  Noor- 
i k on  the  Kobuk  River  and  Ft.  Yukon,  ° and  in  1915  and  1916  for  Chilkat 
i sheri es,  Tyonek,  Yendistuky  and  K1 ukwan .39  in  1917  three  reserves  for 
kiak,  Mountain  Village,  and  Tatitlek  were  made  in  one  Executive  Order *,4Q 
nd  in  the  same  year  a large  reserve  at  El im  on  Norton  Bay  was  created. 

In  1915  a bill  enfranchising native  Indians  and  Eskimos  was 
assed  by  the  territorial  legislature,  it  was  a measure  of  doubtful  legal- 
ty  until  the  Citizenship  Act  of  1924  in  which  Congress  declared: 
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That  all  noncitizen  Indians  born  within  the  terri-  . y VonHi e+.irir* 

torial  limits  of  the.  United  States  be,  and  they  are  * ?„  S„  i 

hereby*  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States:  w ao a l- 4 ^ i 

PROVIDED  , that  the  granting  of  such  citizenship  shall  Mn|1  -j  j. 

not  in  any  manner  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  right  J°unt; j 

of  any  Indian  to  tribal  or  other,  property . ‘ ft 


of  any  Indian  to  tribal  or  other,  property . ’ ft 

• : ■■  r"  ' *'43  s 
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Natives  of  Alaska  at  this  time  comprised  the  majority  of  the 
population.  It  was  not  until  1939  that  non-Natives  began  significantly 
to  exceed  Natives  in  number  for  any  sustained  period.  This  was  the  era 
sometimes  characterized  as  one  of  "colonialism",  during  which  most  of 
the  economic  activity  was  nonresident  in  nature;  and  Alaska  served  only 
as  a highly  specialized  source  of  raw  materials  and  products  for  the 

"home  country. "^2 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  had  responsibility  for  the 
Natives  of  Alaska,  and  true  to  its  name,  stressed  education. 

To  further  education  in  the  common  schools  and  universities 
the  Act  of  March  4,  ISIS43  set  aside  when  they  were  surveyed,  specific 
school  sections,  as  similar  lands  had  been  set  aside  in  some  of  the 
western  states.  Two  thousand  acres  at  Fairbanks,  and  in  1929  a general 
grant  of  100,000  acres,  were  given  the  Agricultural  College  and  School 
of  Mines— now  the  University  of  Alaska.  Upon  statehood,  unsurveyed 
school  sections  were  replaced  by  a quantity  grant  to  the  state.  In 
1925  the  Department  of  Interior  was  authorized  to  establish  vocational 
training  schools  for  the  aboriginal  people. 


When  construction  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  was  begun  in  1915, 
25  town si tes  were  established  along  its  route.  Areas  which  had  not 
before  felt  the  impact  of  white  settlers  began  to  be  opened. 

The  Alaska  Grazing  Act  was  passsed  in  192744  giving  prefer- 
ence to  Natives.  ItTis  was  in  response  to  another  one-dimensional  view 
of  Alaska  encouraged  by  Sheldon  Jackson  who  would  make  herders  out  of 
hunters,  as  the  supporters  of  the  Native  Allotment  Act  twenty  years _ 
before  would  have  made  farmers  out  of  fishermen.  In  1926  the  Townsite 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  them  to  receive  deeds--al though  their  owner- 
ship was  restricted- — to  surveyed  townsite  lots.4® 


38Noorvik,  Executive  Order  No.  2089,  November  21  , 1 91 4 , 144,000 
acres  Ft.  Yukon,  Executive  Order  No.  1896,  February  24,  1914,  75  acres. 

"Chilkat,  Executive  Order  No.  2228,  August  2,  1915,  17.2  acres. 
Tyonek,  Executive  QrderiNd.r.  2141  ,wFebruary  27 , 1 91 5 , 26,91 8 acres , 
Yendistucky,  Exeeutive  Order  No.  2388,  May  25,1916,4 43  acres.  Kluk- 
wan  (San.),  Executive  Order  No.  2227,  August  2,  1916,  82  acres. 

■wAkiaki  Executive  Order  No.:  2757 i November  :22r  i;9T7,  1,873  acres. 

Mountain  Village,  Executive.  Order  No.  . 27.57 , November  22,  1917,  1 >280 
acres.  Tatitlek,- Executive  Order  No..  2757 > -November  22,  1.917,  480 
acres . Elim,  Executive  Order  No.  2508,  January  3,  1 91 7 , 31 6 ,000  acres. 
4143  stat  253,  June  2,  1924. 

42  George  W;  Rogers , The  Future  of  Alaska ^ Feonomic  Consequences  of 
Siatehoddi  Johns  Hopkins!  1 962 y pp.  62  and  84 . 

43Act  of  March  4 , 1 91  5 , 38  Stat  1214. 

44Act  of  March  4,  1927,  44  Stat  1453. 

; 45Act  of  May  25,  1926,  44  Stat  629. 
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, . Groundwork  for  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  swing  of  policy 

fnoord  5ultura1  identification  was  being  laid  in  the  Meriam  Report  of 
iy<:b.  !he  report  resulted  from  an  investigation  carried  out  by  the 
Institute  for  Government  Research  into  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions  of  the  Indians.  Among  other  things.  It  stressed  the  need  for  a 
realistic  educational  program  adapted  to  the  problems  of  Reservation 
life;  the  need  for  sustained  and  coordinated  economic  planning  and 
development;  the  need  for  more  carefully  chosen,  better  paid  personnel; 
the  strengthening  of  community  life;  and  the  need  for  clarification  of 
tne  law  and  order  function  on  Indian  Reservations.46 


The  Meriam  Report  had  suggested  a corporate  form  for  tribal 
?r°Pwu  ?S’  fnd  thiSs  and  other  recommendations,  was  incorporated  in 
the  Wheel er-Howard  Act  of  1934. 4/  It  came  to  be  known  as  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  Not  all  of  the  provisions  were  applicable  in 
Alaska,  but  it  did  provide  that  Eskimos  and  other  aboriginal  peoples 
of  Alaska  would  be  considered  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  and 
defined  Indian"  as  one  having  more  than  one-half  Indian  blood.  Later 
amendments  limited  loan  recipients  under  the  Act  to  those  of  no  less 
than  one-quarter  Indian  blood.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  urqed 
passage  of  the  bill  in  a letter  to  Congressman  Howard: 

The  Wheel er-Howard  bill  embodies  the  basic  and  broad 
principles  of  the  administration  for  a new  standard 
of  dealing  between  the  federal  Government  and  its 
Indian  wards. 


It  Is,  in 
overdue. 


the  main,  a measure  of  justice  that  is  long 


We  can  and  should,  without  further  delay,  extend  to 
the  Indian  the  fundamental  rights  of  political  TIL. 
and  local  self-government  and  the  opportunities  of 
education  and  economic  assistance  that  they  require  in 
order  to  attain  a wholesome  American  life.  This  is 
but  the  obligation  of  honor  of  a powerful  nation  toward 
a people  living  among  us  and  dependent  upon  our  pro- 
tection. : * Li*.:?,-:-  v.-  •: 

Certainly  the  continuance  of  autocratic  rule,  by  a * 
Federal  department. over the TiVes  ofTmorp  fhan  ?nn  nnn 


Indians  throughout  the  country  have  been  stirred  to  a 
new  hope.  They  say  they  stand  at  the  end  of  the  old 
trail.  Certainly,  the  figures  of  impoverishment  and 
disease  point  to  their  impending  extinction,  as  a race, 
unless  basic  changes  to  their  conditions  of  life  are 
effected. 

I do  not  think  such  changes  can  be  devised  and  carried 
out  without  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves . 

The  Wheel er-Howard  bill  offers  the  basis  for  such  coop- 
eration. It  allows  the  Indian  people  to  take  an  active 
and  responsible  part  in  the  solution  of  their  own  prob- 
lems, 

I hope  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  Wheel er-Howard 
bill  will  be  approved  by  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress .4® 

The  Johnson-O'Mal ley  Act  was  passed  the  same  year  to  assist  In 
meeting  the  educational  recommendations  of  the  Meri am  Report,  Section  1 
of  the  Act  of  May  1,  1936,  extended  the  balance  of  the  Indian  Reorgani- 
zation Act  to  Alaska,  and  Section  2 authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  designate  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska  upon  vote  of  the  adult 
Native  residents  within  the  proposed  reservation: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  designate  as  an  Indian  reservation  any  area  of  land 
which  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
Indians  or  Eskimos  by  Section  8 of the  Act  of  May  1 7 , . 

1884  (23  Stat  26)  or  by  Section  14  or  Section  15  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat  1101)  or  which  has  been 
heretofore  reserved  under  any  executive  order  and  plac- 
ed under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
or  any  bureau  thereof,  together  with  additional  public 
lands  adjacent  thereto,  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
or  anyother  public  lands  which  are  actual ly.occupied 
by  Indians  or  Eskimos' Withi n sai d territory . 


J 


ha  Sketoh  of  ~the  Development  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  of 

im  policy,  supra,  V-  -J..,  ..  h„  ...  -»v  10.  193 
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Indian 

47Act  of 


June'  1 8,  1 934 , T48?;^t':  986?;/;.a;s  amended  by  Act  of  May  1 0 , _ 1939 , 
53  Stat  698.  These  1 a ter  amendments  1 i mi  ted  loan  reel  pi ents  under  the 


Act  to  those  of  no  less  than  one-quarter  Indi an  blood. ^ , .••  •• 

48Franklin  D.  Roosevlet  to  Edgar  Howard,  April  28*  1934,  printed  in  _ 
Report  No.  1 804  to  accompany 

Session,  House  of  Representatives.  ' 

49Act  of  May  1 v 1 936,  49  Stat  1250,  Section  2. 


f;,  id: ^ 
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There  was  strong  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  creation 
of  reservations  in  Alaska,  and  varied  assessments  of  the  merits  of  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  have  been  made.  One  writer  praised  it  saying: 


The  IRA  encouraged  cultural  diversity,  a part  of  the 
essence  of  democracy,  in  lieu  of  a pattern  of  Indian 
Administration  emphasizing  undeviating  conformity, 
the  essence  of  the  philosophy  of  communism. DU 


Another  equally  condemmed  it: 

Unfortunately,  the  major  and  continuing  Congress- 
ional movement  toward  full  freedom  was  delayed 
for  a time  by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934,  the  Wheel er-Howard  Act.-" 

Before  the  Act  was  implemented  in  Alaska  othervacts  affecting  Alaska 
Natives  were  passed— in  1937  the  Reindeer  Act,0'1  and  in  1938  a provision 
permitting  the  withdrawals  n't  no  wore  than  640  acres  in  any  one  tract  for 
Native  schools  and  hospitals, 


The  Terri t 


at  the  tim 
the  "redi s 
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Important  to  Alaska  also  was  a jurisdictional  Act  passed  in 
1935  which  allowed  the  T1  ingit-Halda  Indians  of  southeast  Alaska  to 
bring  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for: 


0 

eric: 


All  claims  of  whatever  nature,  legal  or  equitable,  which 
the  said  Tlinqit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  may  have, 
or  claim  to  have,  against  the  United  States,  for  lands 
or  other  tribal  or  community  property  rights,  taken 
from  them  by  the  United  States  without  compensation 
therefor,  or  for  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  compensate  them  for  said  lands  or  other  tri- 
bal or  community  property  rights,  claimed  to  be  owned 
by  said  Indians,  and  which  the  United  States  appropri- 
ated to  its  own  uses  and  purposes  without  the  consent 
of  said  Indians,  or  for  the  failure  or  refusal  of  the 
Uni  ted  States  to  protect  thei  r i n te rests  i n^l ands  or 
other  tri bal  or  communi ty  property  in  A1 aska , and  for 
loss  of  use  of  the  same,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
of  the  said  Russi an  America,  now  Alaska,  from  Russia, 
or  at  any  time  stnCe  that  date  and  prior  to  the  pass- 
age and  approval  of  this  Act,  shall tbe  submitted ■ to 
the  said  Court  of  Claims  by  said  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Alaska -for  the  settlement  ^ndTdeteW 
of  the  equitable  and  just  value  thereof , arid ; the  -amount 
equitably:  and  justly  due  to  ;said  Indians  from  the 
Uni  tedTStates : therefore  ^and;dthe@lpslit^ 
of  their  right,  title,  or  interest,,, an  sing  from  occu- 
pancy and  use,  in  lands  or  other  tribal  or  community 
property,  without  just  compensation  therefor,  shall 
h»  hPiH  if  fir-rent  around  for  relief  hereunder;  and  ; 
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jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  said  Court  to 
hear  such  claims  and  to  render  judgment  and  decree 
thereon  for  such  sum  as  said  court  shall  find  to  be 
equitable  and  just  for  the  reasonable  value  of  their 
said  property,  if  any  was  so  taken  by  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Indians  and 
without  compensation  therefor;  that  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  suit  or  suits  pros- 
ecuted under  the  authority  of  this  Act  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  by  either  party,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States.  " 


The  Territory  of  Alaska,  1941-1958 


World  War  II  affected  Alaska  profoundly.  Never  before,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  gold  rushes  was  the  Territory  so  advertised.  It  was 
the  "rediscovery  of  Alaska. "^Numerous  areas  were  withdrawn  for  military 
use;  2.5  million  acres  remain  under  military  withdrawal  today. 


At  the  same  time  that  soldiers  and  others  "outside"  were  con- 
verging on  Alaska,  the  years  from  1942  saw  the  principle  of  protecting 
the  property  rights  of  Alaskan  Natives  vigorously  applied  by  Secretary 
Ickes  and  Commissioner  Collier.  - 


Seven  villages  were  included  in  six  reserves  incorporated 
under  the  1936  Act  in  Alaska.  Four  other  villages  voted  down  proposed 
reserves  and  one  was  declared  invalid  by  the  territorial  court.  Unala- 
kleet  was  formed  December  10,  1941;  and  even  with  World  War  II  inter- 
vening, Akutan  was  formed  May  20,  1943;  Venetie  May  20,  1943;  Karl  uk 
May  22,  1943;  and  Wales  June  19,  1943.  Little  Diomede  was  the  last  one 
formed  on  April  22,  1946.  Although  numerous  petitions  for  reservations 
were  prepared  by  other  villages,  no  others  were  formed  under  the  Act. 


Momentum  for  statehood,  which  had  begun  as  early  as  191 5,  was 
’ beginning  to  gain  strength  with  the  addition  of  more  settlers .Part  of 

these  had  been  delivered' to  Alaska  as  Matanuska  Valley  colonists  in  the 
1930‘s  . . /. vvr:, r 


60  Theodore  H.  Haas,  op.  oit. , p.  21. 

- 51  Arthur  V,  Wat  ki ns,  "T erm i nati on  of  Federal  Supervision:  The  Removal 
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.46^11  x-.S Cohen , "The  Erosion  of  Indian  Rights:  A Case  Study  in 
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After  World  War  II,  homesteading  of  Alaska's  public  domain  by 
returning  war  veterans  and  others  seeking  a new  life  in  the  "last  frontier" 
increased.  Homestead  entries  increased  from  13,900  acres  for  1946,  to 
31,296  acres  in  1947,  54,514  acres  in  1948  and  42,169  acres  in  1949.57 
It  was  not  a rush  to  settle,  however.  It  was  strictly  speculative. 

Figure  V-10  reflects  these  entries  for  the  years  1949,  1950,  and  1951 
where  patents  resulted  for  slightly  more  than  half  of  them.  According 
to  one  knowledgeable  observer  in  1950: 

If  our  objective  is  to  get  rid  of  the  land  and  get 
It  into  private  ownership  this  may  be  good,  but  If 
our  objective  includes,  as  well,  what  our  land 
settlement  laws  are  meant  to  do  in  the  United  States  — 
the  occupation,  settlement  and  use  of  the  land  and 
a closer  settlement  of  the  Territory-then  this  rush 
to  secure  land  Is  certainly  a failure  and  an  obstruction.®® 

This  was  further  documented  by  a study  made  at  the  end  of  1955,  which 
showed  59  percent  of  a total  acreage  transferred  to  homesteaders  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  unoccupied  or  abandoned  and  another  31  percent  being  used 
solely  for  residential  purposes. ®9 


Military  Alaska  brought  with  it  an  explosive  expansion  of  popu- 
lation, the  extension  and  improvement  of  surface  and  air  transportation, 
and  the  pump-priming  effect  of  more  than  two  billion  dollars  of  public 
investments  in  construction.  It  created  local  markets  for  some  Alaskan 
products  and  local  capital  and  labor  pools.  In  its  special  way  the  mili- 
tary population  was  still  as  nonresident  as  the  miners  and  fishermen  of 
colonial  Alaska. 


-'vy,;-;; 


On  February  5,  1941,  a bill  authorizing  the  constructioh  of 
the  Alaska  Highway  was  introduced.  It  was  voted! on  after  Pearl  Harbor  on 
January  12,  1942,  and  Alaska  began  to  be  drawn  closer  to  the  continental 
United  States.  Throughout  history  her  fate  had  been  decided  in  remote 
capitals  thousands  of  miles  away.  Interest  in  statehood  quickened.  In 
1 945  an  anti di scrimi nati on  bill  was  passed  j n the  terri tori al  -1 egi si ature , 
voti ng  preci nets  were  establ ished  in  most  voti ng  preci nets  where  none  had 
been,  and  some  Alaska  Natives  were  elected  to  the  legiyature.  :The  pre- 
judice against  Natives  "not  unlike  jthe  Color  bar  in  many  parts  of  the 


United  States"  diminished  somewhat.^0  In  1951 , six  of  the  forty  senators 
and  representatives  in  the  Terri tori al  LfegTsl ature  were  Eskimo  or  Indian. 


In  1946  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  was  passed,  permitting 
the government  to be ^uetUby  Indi  an  tribe saph  certai  n ^cl  aims'  not  previous- 
ly all  owed  _ The  ma! n source  of  the  cl  aims  wa«  compensati on  for  "Indi an, 
title"  lands.  In  Alaska  these  had  been  considered  abandoned,  at  least  in 


Southeastern,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Pochard  Hanna,  appointed  in  1942  to 
hold  hearings  for  a report  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.61  When  pro- 
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tests  of  Native;  groups'  were  raised  to  pulp  development  on  lands  claimed  by 
them.  Congress  relieved  the  Fprest-SerVice  of  this  impediment  by  enactment 
of  the  Tongass  T imber  Sal  es  Act  of  August  8 ,"  1947 . The  Act  defi ned  pos- 
sessoryrights  as 
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all  rights , If  any  should  exist,  which  are  based 
upon  aboriginal  occupancy  or  title,  or  upon  Section 

‘ ‘ May  17,  1884 Section  14  of  the 

1891 or  Section  27  of  the  Act 

whether  claimed  by  native  tribes, 
native  individuals,  or  other  per- 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  patent 


8 of  the  Act  of 
Act  of  March  3, 
of  June  6,  1900 
native  villages 
sons,  and  which 


or  court  decision  or  included  within  a reservation. 


It  was  not  until  1951,  when  the  time  for  filing  had  almost  expired,  that 
Native  groups  filed  claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. w The 
T1 i nqit-Haida  groups  who  had  already  received  two  time  extensions  from 
Congress  had  filed  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  By  the  end  of  1950, 
over  80  villages  had  petitions  pending  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  which  they  asked  that  reserves  be  established  for  them  under 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act. 64  No  action  was  taken.  Public  opinion 
in  Alaska  opposed  reservations,  and  the  pendulum  of  national  policy  bad 
also  begun  its  swing  again  toward  assimilation  and  acculturation. 


Since  1948,  according  to  Haas,  the  prior  trend  of  "breaking 
up"  Indian  lands  and  culture  had  been  resumed.  Often  coupled  with  the 
termination  process  was  a demand  to  liquidate  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  stated  this  view  in  1952. 


We  believe  that  the  services  now  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  can  be  transferred  step 
by  step,  either  to  the  Indians  themselves  if  the 
service  involves  handling  their  own  economic_ affairs, 
or  to  other  governmental  agencies,  if  it  is  the  type 
of  service  normal ly  rendered  by  government  to 

citizens  generally. . ..®5’ 


A year  later  Congress  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  108,6 ® and  .te rjl.na.tlon 
began  in  earnest  for  the  Menominees  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Kli srotM*; bes 
.c  Naf-*T\/A£  faith  few  reservati ons  had  little  to  t^nninaLt-, 

but^There  was recognition  of  their  requests  for  reserves. 

Alaska  was  gearing  up  for  statehood.  / 


Syw596  o'  1 -^quoting  Assistant1  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Warne  in 
"Paperfwesented  at  the  Seminars  on  Alaska,"  Bureau  of  Und  Management, 
U.  S .Department  of  Interi or , Washi ngton,  D . C. , iyou, 

59  r.Qnma  l.l  Rnnf>r<;  riri . ditl  . P-  137 

61 W.  C.  Arnold,  op. -pit. 

62  61  S tat  920. 

53 see  Figure  V-7 . 

65  commissi  oner  Myer's  address  to  the  Western  Gove^^^  at 

Phoenix  on  December  9 1 952 . reported  ' 1 n A Sketch  of  the fev* 

Bureau  i of  Ind’Lccrt  m „ , 

66  House  Concurrent- 


Department  of  interior,  wasnmyiuM,  v.  »•  — • 

•George  W.  Rogers,  op.  , P-  137- 

y Clarence  C,  Hu lley,  op * oit.  , p ...  3b  . t 
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When  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  was  established  in  1946,  most 
of  the  lands  of  Alaska  claimed  under  "Indian  title"  had  not  yet  been  re- 
moved from  the  control  of  the  federal  government  and  the  use  of  the  Native 
people.  Within  another  fifteen  years  the  threat,  at  least,  of  loss  of 
many  "Indian  title"  lands  was  to  arrive. 

Before  statehood  Congress  passed,  on  August  7,  1953,  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Act;  and  on  July  28,  1956,  the  Alaska  Mental  Health  Act 
by  which  1,000,000  acres  were  to  be  selected  and  the  revenues  thereirom 
used  for  a mental  health  program  in  Alaska.  The  selections  were  to  be 
made  from  "vacant,  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  lands",  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act  speaks  of  the  99  percent  of  Alaska  owned 
by  the  federal  government  but  does  not  refer  to  possessory  rights  of 
Alaska  Natives.  The  Submerged  Lands  Act  of  September  7,  1957,  granted 
all  interests  of  the  United  States  in  land  lying  offshore  of  surveyed 
towns ites  to  the  territory  of  Alaska.  Specifically  excluded  from  the 
grant  were  any  lands  held  for  the  benefit  of  any  tribe,  band,  or  group  of 
Indians,  Aleuts  or  Eskimos. 


Statehood 

On  February  5,  1956,  a convention  of  delegates  of  the  people 
of  Alaska  agreed  upon  a "Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alaska"  which 
was  ratified  by  the  voters  at  the  territorial  primary  election  held 
April  24,  1956,  Public  Law  85-508  (the  Statehood  Act)  was  enacted  by 
the  85th  Congress,  signed  and  certified  by  the  President  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1958,  and  accepted  by  a majority  of  the  voters  of  Alaska  by  a 
five-to-one  margin  August  26,  1958.°' 

Under  the  Act,  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  was  extended  and  the 
new  state  gained  title  to  all  but  the  reserved  tidelands  of  Alaska; 
the  state  was  also  confirmed  in  school  lands  and  mental  health  lands 
given  to  the  territory  and,  in  addition,  was  granted  the  right  to  select 
over  TOO  million  acres  of  land.  This  grant  was  to  allow  Alaska: 

....  to  achieve  ful 1 equality  with  existing  states 
not  only  in  a Technical , judicial  sense,  but  on 
political  , economic  terms  as  well; . by  making  the 
new  state  master  in  fact  of  most  of  the  natural 
resources  within  its  boundaries ... .68 

Section  4 of  the  Statehood  Act^9  provided  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  its  people  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  any  land 
or  property  not  granted  or  confirmed  to  the  state  or  its  political  sub- 
divisions by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Admission  Act,  the  right, or 
title  to  which  was  held  by  the  United  States.  This  disclaimer  likewise 
applied  to  any  lands  or  other  property  (including  fishing  rights)  the 
right  or tit! e to  which  were  held  by  any  Indians » Eskimos , or  Aleuts , 
or  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  them.  Finally,  the  section  pro- 
vided that  no  attempts  would;  be : made  to  deal;  with  f he  TegAT  merits  of 
indigenous  rights  but  the  matter  would  be  in  status  quo  for  either 
future  legislative  action  or  judicial  determinatidn. 


439 


Section  6 confirmed  previous  grants  made  to  the  territory  in- 
cluding community  grants  within  the  national  forests , and  made  a general 
grant  to  the  state.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  Section  provided  for  the  trans- 
fer and  conveyance  of  all  fisheries  and  wildlife  to  the  state.  Subsection 
(g)  provided  that  the  state Ss  right  to  selection  was  preferred  except 
where  prior  existing  rights  had  been  confirmed. 70 

The  time  for  filing  claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
had  passed.  Claims  must  have  arisen  prior  to  August  13,  1946,  and  have 
been  filed  within  five  years  to  be  heard.  The  aboriginal  title  of  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  had  received  no  formal  recognition,  except  that  granted 
in  the  jurisdictional  act  for  the  Tlingit-Haidas  in  1935.71  Again  the 
need  in  Alaska  was  arising  when  there  were  no  laws  on  the  books  to  provide 
a remedy.  Now  many  areas  of  Alaska  were  feeling  the  encroachment  of  the 
white  man.  The  grants  were  no  longer  a string  of  townsites,  a scattering 
of  homesteads,  a few  hundred  mining  claims— they  were  in  the  millions  of 
acres,  and,  more  importantly,  over  all  of  the  resources  upon  which  the 
Native  peoples  depended  for  their  livelihood.  Anglo-Saxon  land  ownership 
was  foreign  to  Alaska  Natives.  They  might  claim  and  use  the  land  on  which 
their  homes,  fish  camps,  and  landing  sites  were  situated,  with  the  same 
protectiveness  of  any  other  landowner;  but  the  fruit  of  the  land  was  more 
important  than  the  land  itself.  Important  were  the  fish,  fur  bearing 
animals,  caribou,  and  moose— and,  even  more  important  than  land  animals 
for  Coastal  Eskimos— the  fruits  of  the  sea. 

A claim  to  be  pursued  in  the  courts  must  be  one  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  or  Executive 
Order  of  the  President,  or  one  which  otherwise  would  be  recognizable  if 
the  claimant  were  not  an  Indian  tribe,  band  or  group.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  a case  arising  in  Alaska,  had  held  there  was  no  right  to  compensation 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment;7^  and  the  old  problem  of  having  no  recognizable 
"tribes"  also  continued  to  plague  Alaska  Natives, 


67  George  W.  Rogers,,  op. . ait. , p.  173. 

68  U.  5,  Code  ^Congressional  and  Administrative  News,..  85  th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,  1958,  Legislative  History,  p.  2933. 

69  Act  of  July  7,  1958,  supra.  Section  4. 

70  Report  No.  624  on  H.  R. 7999,  85th  Congress,  1st  Session,  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul ar  Affairs,  June  25,  1957,  Provid- 
ing for  the  Admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union. 

7i; Act  of  June  19,  1935,  supra.- 

72  Tee-IIit-Ton  Indians  v . "the  United  - States , 348  US  272 . 


Section  2 of  the  Omnibus  Act  of  June  26,  1959,  amended  Section 
4 of  the  Statehood  Act  to  clarify  wording  concerning  "Native"  lands.  The 
Committee  report  stated: 


Section  2,  in  subsection  (a),  would  amend  section  4 of 
the  Statehood  Act.  Section  4 now  provides,  in  pertinent 
part,  that  Alaska  and  its  people  disclaim  any  right  (a) 
to  any  lands  in  Alaska  the  right  or  title  to  which  is  now 
held  by  the  United  States,  except  for  land  granted  to 
Alaska  by  the  Statehood  Act,  and  (b)  to  land  and  property 
held  by  Alaska  Natives  or  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  such  Natives.  The  section  further  provides  that  "all 
such  lands  * * * shall  be  and  remain  under  the  absolute 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  United  States."  It  was 
intended  that  such  absolute  jurisdiction  would  apply  to 
Native  lands  only  (b)  above),  but  the  language  actually 
enacted  might  be  interpreted  as  comprehending  the  lands 
described  in  both  (a)  and  (b).  The  amendment  would  make 
clear  that  "the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
United  States"  does  not  apply  general ly  to  land  held  by 
the  United  States  in  Alaska,  but  only  to  land  and  property 
held  by  Natives  or  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 

Natives. 73 


Alaska  began  to  make  land  selections.  As  the  result  of  those 
selections,  particularly  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Wood  River-Ti kchi k areas. 
Native  groups  began  to  protest.  Beginning  in  late  1961  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  filed  protests  on  behalf  of  the  Natives  of  Minto,  North  - 
way,  Tanacross,  and  Lake  Alegnagik,  totaling  approximately  5,860,000 
acres  and  conflicting  with  1 ,750,000  acres  of  state  selections.  The  fi 1 - 
ing  of  individual  or  village  protests  continued  through  1966,  In  the  fall 
of  1966  the  rate  of  filings  accelerated  and  many  were  made  by  groups  and 
associations.  By  April  1,  1968,  there  were  forty  recorded  protests  cover- 
ing 296,600,000  acres. 


The  State  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  Alaska  was  in- 
structed in  December,  1961 , to  dismiss  the  protests  unless  the  claims  were 
within  the  definition  of  regulations  which  provided  that:.  nlar.Js  occupied 
by  Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eskimos,  in  good  faith  are  not  Subject  to  entry  or 
appropriation  by  others. "74  Upon  an  opinion  Of  the  Anchorage  Regional  Sol- 
icitor given  on  February  20,  1962,  asserting  that  the  issues  raised  in- 
volved the  fact  of  "Indi an  ti tie"  and  that  a determination  of  the  facts 
must  be  made;  managers  were  instructed  not  to  adjudicate  protests  of  this 
type . The  Regional  Solicitor  concluded  by  suggesti ng  that  the  protests 


be  dismi ssed  on  jurisdictional:grounds-inthatthe:bnlyoccupancyauthor- 

the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  under  current  reg- 
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In  1962  a number  of  the  protests  were  dismissed  and  subsequently 
appealed  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managment.  In  early  1963, 
the  Director  advised  local  offices  to  discontinue  decisions  at  the  local 
level  and  forward  the  case  record  to  Washington  for  consideration.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  announced  the 
openinq  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  of  large  blocks  of  land  on  the  North 
Slope  of  the  Brooks  Range  in  September,  1966.  This  action  was  protested 
by  the  Native  groups  and  resulted  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an- 
nouncing in  November  that  lease  Issuances  would  be  suspended  pending 
further  consideration  of  the  protests. 

Policy  of  the  Interior  Department  relative  to  what  came  to  be 
called  th°  “land  freeze"  was  expressed  in  a letter  by  the  Secretary  to 
Governor  Hickel  dated  August  10,  1967,  which  pointed  out  that  bills  were 
presently  pending  in  Congress  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  would  do  whatever  it  could  to  proceed  where  actual  construc- 
tionof  a road,  school,  airport  or  other  public  facility  was  being  heK 
up.  Also,  where  an  individual  had  complied  with  the  laws  and  regulations, 
invested  time  and  money  in  the  land,  and  had  earned  equitable  title  prior 
to  the  Native  protests,  patent  might  yet  issue. 

On  Auqust  22,  1967,  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
issued  procedures  to  implement  the  Secretary's  program.  These  procedures 
provide  for  referring  individual  cases  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  a recommendation  in  consultation  with  the  protestants,  when  a case 
is  affected  by  a protest.  With  this  exception,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  position  is  to  suspend  action  on  all  cases  until  the^protest 
has  been  resolved.  In  1967,  the  state  filed  a civil  action  in  the 
Federal  District  Court,75  seeking  a court  order  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  recognition  of  state  selections.  Jne 
case  is  pending. 


At  the  time  Alaska  became  a state,  one  writer  assessed  our 
federal  Indian  policy  as: 

... .a  resumption  of  pre-New  Deal  attempts  to  compel  the 
tribesmen  to  acculturate  themselves  to  the  general 
American  culture  by  abolishing  Indian  .culture,,  while 
hoping  that  the  resulting  vacuum, wil,!  be  properly  filled.. 
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and  cautioned: 


The  Indian  should  be  prepared  to  join  society 
if  he  wishes  but  society  must  also  be  prepared  to 
receive  him  and  other  groups  on  an  cHual  basis,  so 
that  he  will  no  longer  find  isolation  less  oppressive 
than  discrimination,  76 


Only  two  years  earlier  an  anthropologist  had  echoed  the  same 
concern  by  saying: 


, (the)  difference  between  individual  chanqe  and 
system  change  in  acculturation  situations  is  fundamental . 

that'fuTl^rrn??*  w®  shou]d  not  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  full  acculturation  will  soon  take  place  simply  be- 
cause we  observe  a certain  segment  of  the  population 

world"9  77ian  CoUntry  t0  take  UP  residence  In  the  white 


and  with  i 


In  the  more  than  ten  years  which  have  followed  these  remarks, 
the  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  back  the  other  wav.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  Congressional  Resolution  11  now  pending  which  states: 


American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  property  will  be 
protected;  that  Indian  culture  and  identity  will  be 
respected;  that  the  necessary  technical  guidance  and 
assistance  will  be  given  to  insure  future  economic 
Independence;  thatitSp'ntinued  efforts  will  be  directed 
to  maximum  development  of  natural  resources;  that  in- 
adequate and  substandard  housing  and  sanitation  will 
be  corrected;  that  a comprehensive  health  program 
incorporating  and  assuring  curative  and  preventive 
physical  andimental 0^ health  will  be  further'd^ 
for  Indian  and  Alaska  natives;  and  that  a long-term 
general , vocational , technical , and  professional 
education  program  wi 11  be  encouraged  and  developed 
for  both  old  and  young  American. Indians  and  Alaska 
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natives  so  that  they  may  share  fully  in, our  society.  ^'S’Sct1 
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Our  goal  must  be: 

— A standard  of  living  for  the  Indians  equal  to  that  of  the 
country  as  a whole. 

--Freedom  of  Choice:  An  opportunity  to  remain  in  their  home- 
lands, if  they  choose,  without  surrendering  their  dignity:  •' 

an  opportunity  to  move  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  America,  J 

if  they  choose,  equipped  with  the  skills  to  live  in  equality  i 

and  dignity.  1 

— Full  participation  in  the  life  of  modern  America,  with  .a 

full  share  of  economic  opportunity  and  social  justice."  j 

and  with  respect  to  Alaska  Native  land  claims  in  particular: 

The  land  rights  of  the  Native  people  of  Alaska--the  Aleuts, 

Eskimos,  and  Indians- -have  never  been  fully  or  fairly  defined. 

Eighty-four  years  ago.  Congress  protected  the  Alaska 
Natives  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  their  lands.  But  then, 
and  again  when  Alaska  was  given  statehood.  Congress  re- 
served to  itself  the  power  of  final  decision  on  ultimate 
ti tie . 

It  remains  our  unfinished  task  to  state  in  law  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  settlement,  so  that  uncertainty  can  be 
ended  for  the  Native  people  of  Alaska. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  to  resolve  this  issue.  I rec- 
ommend prompt  action  on  legislation  to: 

--Give  the  native  people  of  Alaska  title  to 
the  lands  they  occupy  and  need  to  sustain  their 

villages.  I 

— Give  them  rights  to  use  additional  lands  and  j- 

water  for  hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  to  main-  ! 

tain  their  traditional  way  of  life,  if  they  so  [ 

choose.  _ . | 

— Award  them  compensation  commensurate  with  the  s 

value  of  any  lands  taken  from  them. 79 j 

76  Robert  W.  Oliver,  "The  Legal  Status  of  American  Indian  Tribes,"  | 

38  Oregon  Lm  Review,  193,  April  1959,  ; p.  245. 

77  Evon  Z.  Vozt,  I'The  Acculturation  of  American  Indians,"  Annals  of  the  j 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science , May , 1 957 . I 

78  Section  4,  S.  Con.  Res.  11 , 90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  February  j 

17,  1967,  V"  ' 

79  Lyndon  B,  Johnson t President’s  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Goals  and 

Programs  for  the  American  Indian , March  6 , 1 968.  = 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  LANDS:  STATEWIDE 


A portrayal  of  the  land  ownership  of  Alaska  is  limited  in  its 
accuracy  by  the  rapidity  with  which  title  changes  are  being  made  --  in 
1966  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  issued  nearly  two  patents  a day  — and 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  375  million  acres  of  the  state  are  still 
unsurveyed.  8(J  The  re  are  four  broad  divisions  of  land  ownership: 

...  lands  still  within  the  public  domain  open  to  entry,  location 
and  other  settlement  under  the  general  land  laws  of  the  United 
States ; 

...  lands  owned  by  the  federal  government  but  reserved  or  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  for  particular  uses  and  agencies, 

...  lands  which  have  been  patented  and  are  no  longer  owned  by  the 

federal  government,  although  they  may  be  owned  by  the  state;  and, 
finally, 

...  those  lands  selected,  claimed  and  which  are  in  the  process  of 
changing  ownership  or  those  subject  to  use  permit  or  lease. 

Public  Domain 

Nearly  275  million  acres  - more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
state  - are  public  domain  lands.  It  is  these  lands  which  are  still 
subject  to  "Indian  title"--that  right  of  aboriginal  people  to  occupy 
and  use  land  which  they  have  used  from  time  immemorial , The  most 
recent  and  specific  recognition  of  such  Indian  title  is  that  given  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  2.6  million  acres  In  Southeast  Alaska. it  is 
this  aboriginal  use  and  occupancy  upon  which  the  Natives  of  Alaska  rely 
in  filing  forty  protests  covering  296.6  million  acres--approximately 
80  percent  of  the  state.  Over  200  million  acres  covered  by  the  protests 
are  in  the  public  domain.  In  addition  there  are  over  7s  petitions 
pending  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  filed  under  the  May  1,  1936 
Act®8  (the  extension  of  the  Wheel er-Howard  Act  to  Alaska)  which,  request 
hearings .and,  where  appropriate,  a withdrawal  of  land  from  the  public 
domain  for  the  use  of  the  respective  Native  groups.  One  hundred  and 
twenty- two  million  acres  are  requested  by  the  petitions.  Most  of  the 
lands  covered  by  the  petitions  are  duplicated  in  the  protests. 

B0Statistical  material  herein  furnished  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Division  of  Lands  and 
Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  - 

flI Felix  S.  Cohen,  "The  Spanish  Origin  of  Indian  Rights  in  the 
Law  of  the  United  States op.- ait. , p.  8.„ 

azThe  Tlingit  and  Eaida  Indians  of  Alaska  and  Horny  Douglas, 
et  al  intervenors  v.  The  United  States,  No . 47900 , U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  January  19,  1968.  -T- 

83 See  regional  maps  which  follow  showing  protests  and  petitions 
presently  on  file.  T : •-  / . 


FIGURE  V-l 


ACREAGE  OF  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  IN  ALASKA  UNDER 
JURISDICTION  OF  VARIOUS  FEDERAL  AGENCIES3 


U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
National  Park  Service 
Bureau  of  Reclamationc 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Other© 


305,008,555b 
6,910,496 
5 a 21 5 
18,622,448 
4,064,6150 
36,247 


U.  $.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 
Other 


20,735,668 

7 


U.  S.  Department  of  Defense 

Air  Force 
Army 

Corps  of  Engineers 
Navy 

Other  U.  S.  Agencies 

Other  Civil  Agencies 
Total 


128,235 
2,263,406 
38,558 
131  ,836 


87,150 

358,032,436 


aBecause  of  joint  jurisdiction  over  some  lands,  the  total  would  not 

give  an  accurate  figure.  , . ^ , _ M . . 

bIncl udes  23  million  acres  in  Naval  Petrol eum  Reserve  No,  4 and 
8 959,000  acres  in  Rampart  Power  Site  Classification.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reports  23,680,000  acres  in  Petroleum  Reserve  No, 
and  jurisdiction  of  surface  use  of  the  Reserve  is  now  being 
negotiated  between  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

©Now  Alaska  Power  Administration.  V;.;-':" 

dDoes  not  include  Indian  Trust  Title.  . :"C  T 

epredomi nantly  the  A1  aska  Railroad  now  i n Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. . ....  ..  r ' , ' 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior , 


Source:  Pub  tie  Land  Statist'Las  1967 , 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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Federal  Reserve  (Withdrawn)  Areas 

Public  Land  Statistics  for  1967  indicate  358  million  acres 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  various  federal  agencies.  For  a more  accurate 
picture  of  those  which  are  reserved  for  particular  uses  and  purposes, 
the  unreserved  public  domain  lands  should  be  subtracted  from  the  total 
acreage  shown  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Figure  V-l . With 
this  reduction,  federal  reserve  or  withdrawn  lands  total  close  to  85 
million  acres.  Laraest  acreages  are  included  in  the  National  Parks, 
the  National  Forest!  and  the  Wildlife  and  Wilderness  Reserves.  The 
juxtaposition  of  these  areas  to  the  Native  villages  of  Alaska,  as  well 
as  the  expanding  areas  of  economic  development  in  Alaska,  are  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter  where  maps  and 
comparable  statistics  of  ownership  and  claim  are  given  for  each  region. 
It  is  upon  the  more  than  4 million  acres  listed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affa.rs  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  Alaska 
Natives  live  in  or  near  21  villages. 


Native  Reserves 


O 

ERJC 
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Reservations  have  never  been  looked  upon  with  favor  in  Alaska; 
and  except  for  the  Metlakatla  Reserve  on  Annette  Island  and  the  Klukwan 
Reserve,  which  were  both  created  by  Act  of  Congress,®4  there  are  no 
"reservations 11  in  Alaska,  Those  Alaska  Natives  who  do  live  on  lands 
reserved  for  their  use  do  not  do  so  under  tribal  governments  or  legal 
systems  familiar  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Although  they 
often  have  not  shared  fully  in  the  benefits  of  citizenship,  the  attempt 
has  always  been  made  to  treat  Alaska  Natives  as  participating  citizens 
of  the  state.  Six  of  the  Native  reserves  were  created  under  the  terms 
of  the  Wheeler- -Howard  Act— also  called  the  Indian  Reorganization  Aet,ao 
These  are  the  IRA  reserves  of  Karluk,  Wales,  Diomede,  Unalakleet,  Akutan 
and  Venetie-Chandalar  totaling  1,540,270  acres, °°  The  Indian  Reorgan- 
ization Act,  in  addition  to  providing  for  adoption  of  a form  of 
government,  conditions  of  membership,  regulation  of  domestic  relations 
of  the  members  and  prescription  of  rules  of  inheritance,  also  provides 
for  the  regulation  and  disposition  of  all  property  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribe.  Approval  of  a majority  of  at  least  30  percent  of 
members  entitled  to  vote  in  each  reserve  is  required  to  establish  a 
reserve . Reserves  proposed  at  Shungnak , Barrow,  White  Mountain  and 
Shi shmaref  were  voted  down  bv  the  people;  and  one  at  Hydaburg , formed 
under  proclamation  dated  November  30 , 1949  was  later  judicial ly 
determined  to  have  been  improperly  formed,87  s , ... 

In  the  late  1940's  according  to  Bureau  records,  eleven 
reservations  were  proposed  based  upon  studies  and  conferences  with » 
the  respecti ve  Natl ve  groups , A1 1 of  these  were  i n the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Alaska,  and  had  they  been  acted  upon  would  have 
Created  reserves  for  2,000  people  on  3,500  square  miles. (or  2.2 
million  acres)  of  land.  The  largest  proposed  was  at  Noatak  and  the 
small r t at  King  Island.  An  additional  eleven  reserves  were  petitioned 
for  by  the  Natives  of  Yakutat,  Kasaan,  Angoon , Klukwan,  Klawock  and 
Rake  in  Southeastern  Alaska  and  Northway,  Point  Hope,  White  Mountain 

and  Efim  i n Northwest  A1 aska . Whi te  Mountai n and  El im  were  a! ready 
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located  on  Executive  Order  reserves,  and  Klukwan  in  1957  was 
confirmed  in  their  reserve  by  Act  of  Congress.  The  village  of  Minto 
asked  for  a reserve  of  324  square  miles  (207,360  acres).  The 
concluding  sentence  In  the  status  report  on  each  of  these  proposals 
is  "No  action  was  taken. "88 


Additional  petitions  were  prepared 
shortly  thereafter  and  no  action  taken .89 


by  90  villages  in  1950  and 


Other  reserves — twelve  in  number--were  created  during  the 
early  1900's  by  Executive  Order.  The  Moquawkie  or  Tyonek  Reserve  is 
the  one  most  familiar  from  this  group.  They  total  1,259,679  acres. 

In  addition  there  are  school  and  administrative  reserves  which  have 
come  to  be  used  as  Native  reserves  and  these  total  13,772  acres. yi  The 
few  hundred  acres  remaining  under  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  jurisdiction 
are  used  for  rural  school  and  administrative  sites. 


School  site  withdrawals  as  of  June  30,  1967,  totalled  497.58 
acres  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  districts  as  follows: 


District 

Acres 

Southeastern 

171 ,0 

Nome 

64.97 

Fairbanks 

42,6 

Bethel 

140.8 

Anchorage 

78.0 

Many  of  these  school  sites,  which  range  in  size  from  .3  acres  to  40 
acres,  are  gradually  being  transferred  by  deed  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
under  authority  of  the  1953  Act  providing  for  orderly  transfer  of  Bureau 
schools  to  the  state. 

In  administering  these  reserves  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs , 
except  where  prohibited,  issues  permits  and  leases,  both  surface  and 
subsurface.  Mineral  leases  have  been  issued  on  11,879  acres.  Of  these 
lands  633  acres  are  reserve  lands  at  Klukwan  leased  to  U.  S,  Steel  for 
iron  ore  exploration.  All  but  $1,000  of  the  total  receipts  of 
$12,193,149  from  such  leases  and  the  balance  of  the  acreage  is  accounted 
for  by  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  Tyonek  reserve. 92  Surface  permits 
totalled  5,826,27  acres  on  June  30,  1967,  with  annual -rental  recepits 


See  Figure  V-2.  ~ ’’ 

85 Act  of  May  1 , 1936,  supra, 

86  See  Figure  V-3.  . : • . 

87  U,  S.  V.  Libby  t McNeil  and  Libby  s 14  Alaska  37,  107  F Supp . 697 . 

88  Records  of  Realty  Office,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Juneau,  Alaska.  • ••• 

89  See  Figure  V-7.  . i.  v >-7  7 v ••  7 " 7 

90  See  Figure  V-4, 

9’  See  Figure  V-5.  ■■■/',.;  ;■  v-.-v  . ; -vTv  . 

V "Summary  of  Leases  and  Mining  Permits,"  Annual  Report  of  Mineral 
Leasing  Activities ^ June  30,  1967,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau, 

Alaska.  . • • . ; V-  V ■ 
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totalling  $9,378.23.  Many  of  the  use  permits  are  to  other  government 
agencies  for  such  purposes  as  National  Guard  Armories,  hospital  sites, 
or  U,  S.  Coast  Guard  Navigational  Aids. 93 

Included  in  the  total  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  withdrawal 
acreage  are  over  1.25  million  acres  of  reindeer  reserves.  These  were 
created  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 


Typ 

Or 


FIGURE  V- 2 


Pro 


RESERVATIONS  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 
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FR 
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Act 

Name 

Acreage 

Total 

Nati ve 

March  3,  1891 

Metlakatla 

86,741 .0 

1,000 

960 

(26  Stat  1101) 

Annette 

550 

35 

E.  0.  April  21, 

Klukwan 

894.7 

115 

no 

1913 

Confi rmed  and 
enlarged  by 
Congress 
Act  of  Sept,  2, 

1957 

(71  Stat  596)  __ 

Total  87,635.7  1,665  1,105 
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Pro 


Pro 
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Source: 


Copies  of  Proclamation  and 
Department  of  the  I nterior , 


Executi ve  Order  suppl  ied ' byT  . 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau 


Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other 


Plades  Having  a Native  Population  of  25  or  Moref 

Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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FIGURE  V- 3 

INDIAN  REORGANIZATION  ACT  RESERVES 


Type  of 
Order 

Name 

Date  of  Proc. 
or  Order 

Acreage 

Popul  ation 
Total  Native 

Proc, 

Akutan 

May  20,  1943 

72,000 

114 

101 

Proc. 

FR  46-9476 

Diomede 

Apr.  22,  1946 

3,000 

70 

69 

PLO  128 

Karl  uk 

May  22,  1943 

35,200 

100 

98 

Proc . 

Unalakleet 
(65  acres 

Dec,  10,  1941 
leased  to  State  f< 

870  622 

jr  Airport  purpose) 

513 

Proc.  I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

[Venetie  May  20,  1943 

[Arctic  Village 
[Chri  stian 
[ Village 
(Kachick 

1 ,408,000 

135 

82 

134 

81 

Proc , 

Wal  es 

June  19,  1943 

21 ,200* 

125 

115 

Total 

1 ,540,270 

1248 

1111 

Source;  'Copies  of  Proclamation  and  Executive  Orders  supplied  by 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau 
Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other 
Plaaes  Having  a NalivePopulation.of  25  or  More,Extimates, 


1967 j,  compiled  by  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 


*Includes  14,000  acres  of  water. 
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FIGURE  V-4 

EXECUTE  ORDER  RESERVES 


Type  of 
Order 

Name 

Date  of  Order 

Acreage 

Popul 

Total 

ation 
Nati ve 

E.O. 

Aki  ak 

Nov.  22,  1917 

1 ,373.06 

179 

173 

E.O. 

Mountai n 
Vi  1 lage 

Nov.  22,  1917 

1 ,280.00 

412 

394 

E.O. 

Tatitlek 

Nov.  22,  1917 

480.00 

160 

150 

E.O. 

Amaknak  Is.  Feb.  23,  1933 

(Adjacent  to  Unalaska) 

110.00 

- 

- 

E.O. 

Chi Ikat 
Fisheries 

Aug.  2,  1915 

17.21 

- 

- 

E.O. 

Fort  Yukon 

Feb.  24,  1914 

75.00 

10 

1Q3 

E.O. 

Klukwan  Aug.  2,  1915 

(Old  village  of  Kluktov) 

82.42 

- 

- 

E.O. 

Kobuk  River 
(Noorvik) 

Nov.  21,  1914 

144,000.00 

445 

437 

E.O. 

Norton  Bay 
(Elim) 

Jan.  3,  1917 

316,000,00 

146 

142 

E.O. 

Tetl i n 

June  10,  1930 

768,000.00 

92 

88 

E.O. 

Tyonek 

Moquawkie 

Feb.  27,  1915 

26,918.00 

210 

204 

E.O. 

White  Mountai n 

Sept. 25 ,1925 

1,200.00 

119 

115 

E.O. 

Yendistucky  , 
(Unoccupied  at  present 

May  25,  1916 

:-Haines) 

143.80  b 

- 

Total 

,259,679.49 

1 ,773 

1 ,713 

784 


C 

Order 


E.O, 

E.O, 

E.O. 

E.O, 


Source 


Docket 


171  (E 
187 

199 

200 
278 
284 
285" 


reserve  which  is  raoidly  being  eroded  by  the  river.  Total  population  of 
Fort  Yukon  is  650,  -600  of  whom  are  Native,  .V-  ''•••••’  '•  , v 

^Haines -?Port  Chi  1 kooWarea,  600:; Natives i undetermined  how  many  live 
on  the  reserve.  „ 

Source:  Copies  of  Procl amati on  and  Executive  Orders  supplied  by  Depart- 

ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area 
Office*  Juneau,  Alaska, 

. ..- "'Having'' 'd .-Native >coin-  -.. 

piled  by  Federal  Field SCpmittee  for  Developm^ 

Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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FIGURE  V-5 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RESERVES 


3opul ation 
tal Nati  ve 

Type  of 
Order 

Name 

Date  of  Order 

Acreage 

Popul ation 
Total  Native 

179 

173 

E.0. 

Copper  Center 

Feb.  15,  1905 

1 ,041 .34 

150 

95 

11 2 

394 

E.0. 

Efcl utna 

Dec.  5,  1927 

1 ,819 

39 

39 

E.0. 

Hood  Bay 

612.6 

- 

- 

160 

150 

E.0. 

Point  Hope 

July  8,  1930 

6,400 

325 

312 

Total 

13,772.81 

514 

446 

Source: 


Copies  of  Proclamation  and  Executive  Order  supplied  by 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau 
Area  Office,  Juneau,  Alaska^  and  Villages  in  Alaska  and  Oihev 
Plaoes  Havi-rg  a Native  Pop ulation  of  25  or  Move Estimates 
1967 , compiled  by  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


FIGURE  V-6 

CLAIMS  BEFORE  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Docket  No.  Group 

171  (5  claims)  Tee-Hit-Ton  Indians 

187  Natives  of  Chitina 

199  Athapascan  Indians  of  Stevens  Village 

200  Natives  of  Tatitlek 

278  Tlingit-Haida  Indians 

284  Gambell  and  St.  Lawrence  Island Eskimos 

285  Unalakleet  & Unaligmut-Malernut  Eskimos 

286  Shungnak  and  Kowagmiut  Eskimos 

287  Nisgah  Tribe 

352  (3  claims)  > Aleut  Community  of  St.  Paul  Island 

3,69  Aleut  Tribe  et  al . 

370  Natives ^of  Palmer,  Alaska 

' ‘ ■'?.  :,v;w7  ..Vv- r.  -■ 

Source:  Department  of  the  Interi or,  Bureauof  Land  Management , Anchor- 

age,  Alaska.  -f . ' :>;£  A- 

o';.  ;■  • • •. r • _ _ o . y. ..  y..y  v:- ■"  ; 

• ..  . ’ « * * * \ ,'■*"*  i ' 
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FIGURE  V-7 


PETITIONS  FOR  HEARINGS  TO  DETERMINE  POSSESSORY  RIGHTS 
OR  RESERVES  UNDER  THE  IRA  ACT 

Village  Village  


Aki dchak 
Aki  ak 
Akutan 

Allakaket  and  Alatna 

Alexandrovsk 

Angoon 

Atka 

Belkofski 
Chal kyi tsi k 

— — Chaniliut,  Kotlik,  and  Pastel ik- 
Ghenega 
Circle  City 
Chigni k 
Chi tina 

Copper  Centei 

Crai  g 
Deeri ng 
Diomede 
Eklutna 

Fort  Yukon 
Galena 
Gambel 1 
Golovin 


Kwi gi 1 1 i ngok 
Kwi nhagak 
Minto 

Mountain  Village 

— .----Mud  River  Flats------- 

Napaki ak 
Nenana 
Ni kolski 
Noatak 

Noorvi  k — -■ — 

Nondal ton 

Northway 

Nulato 

Ni ni vak  Island,  Mekoryuk 

Old  Harbor 

Quzinkie 
Perryvi  1 le 
Pi mute 
Point  Lay 

------Point  Hope 

Port  Graham 
Savoonga 
Saxman 
Se 1 awi k 


Goodnews  Bay — — — Shageluk  — 

Haines  Shungnak 

Hoonah  Sleetmute 

Hungry  Creek  Shi shmaref 

Hydaburg  South  Naknek 

Juneau ____  — ___ — — Stevens  Vi  1 1 age 

Kaguyak  St.  George  Island 

Karluk  St.  Michael 

Ketchikan  Tanacross 

Kake  Tanunak 

Kalskag — ■ — -- — — — — — -Tati  tl  ek-— ------- 

Kal tag  Teller  Mission 

Kasaan  Tuluksak 

Ki  ana  Tyonek  /;.?v  V ; . 

King  Cove  and  Belkofski  Unalakleet  • 

— .---King  Island - - - - - - V en  eti  e-.— - - 

Kivalina  Wainwright 

Klawock  Wales  . . 

Kokhonak  Mountain 

Kotzebue  ^ Yakutat 

Kwethl ukt^ r " " : ? V C"-  ’ V-  > ■■ 


Source*  Copies  ofFeti  tions  filed  i n T r i bal  Operations  Off  ice , Bu  re'au  of 
I ndi an  Af f a irs , Juneau  Area  Office,  Juneau , A1 aska . 
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Wildlife  Reserves 

More  than  18  million  acres  are  withdrawn  as  wildlife  reserves 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Many  are  in  areas  of  intensive  Native  use  of 
land.  Nine  prohibit  hunting,  trapping,  capturing  or  disturbing  the 
birds  or  other  wildlife,  without  special  provision  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Service. " Other  reserves  make  no  mention  of  any 
prohibition  against  any  aboriginal  use.  Their  very  purpose  of  protect- 
ing birds  under  international  treaty  implies  a prohibition  against  any 
hunting.95  As  seen  in  Figure  V-8,  the  major  wildlife  ranges,  however, 
include  provisions  which  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
permit  hunting  and  taking  of  game  animals,  birds  and  fish,  as  well  as 
the  trapping  of  fur  animals  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  state  law 
governing  the  hunting  and  taking  of  wildlife  are  observed.  The  Order 
establishing  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range96  so  provides,  and  the 
Clarence  Rhode"  and  Izembek  National  Wildlife  Refuge9*1  state  further 
that: 

This  order  shall  not  be  construed  to  abrogate  or  impair  any 
legal  or  aboriginal  claim  of  right  of  the  natives  to  use 
the  lands,  if  any,  and  they  may  hunt,  fish  and  trap  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law,  and  carry  on  any  other 
lawful  activities." 

The  most  recent  order  on  the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge1" 
makes  no  mention  of  hunting  or  aboriginal  use.  The  village  sites--one 
mils  square— for  ©ach  of  the  villages  of  Old  Harbor  s Akh  i ok  5 Larsen  Bay  9 
Ugashik,  Uyak,  Alitak,  Ayakulik  and  Kaguyak  are  excepted  from  the 
Refuge. 

The  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  was  created  first  as  a temporary 
withdrawal  for  classification  in  1938  and  later  made  a reserve  by 
Executive  Order  in  1941 J 01  Hunting  and  taking  of  moose  and  other  game 
animals  or  game  birds,  or  the  trapping  of  fur  animals,  was  made  permiss- 
ible under  regulations  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary.  Simenof 
Reserve  for  the  protection  of  sea  otter,  recognized  that  the  land  might 
also  be  used  for  grazing  but  stated  that  disturbance  of  the  sea  otters 
by  the  grazing  lessee  would  be  cause  for  cancellation  of  the  grazing 
lease. Y„  •. 


94  See  Figure  V-8. 

95  Hazen  Bay  Refuge,  established  by  Executive  Order  7770,  December 

14,  1937,  and  Nunivak  Island  Refuge,  established  by  Executive  Order 
5470,  October  22,  1930.  • -•  "• 

96  Public  Land  Order  No.  2314,  dated  December  6,  1960.  / . 

97  Originally  established  as  the  Kuskokwim  National  Wildlife 

Range  by  Public  Land  Order  2213,  dated  December  6,  1960,  and  renamed  by 
Public  Land  Order  2253,  dated  January  16,  1961.  ; 

98  Public  Land  Order  2216,  dated  December  6,  1960, 

99  Jbid.  ''  •'''  ;?  './“VV.' 

100  Public  Land  Order  1634,  dated  May  9,  1958.  :Y.;:*Y.  .'rY'VGY'- 

101  Executive  Order  8979,  dated  December  16,  1941. 

102  Public  Land  Order  1749,  dated  October  30,  1958.  M;. ".-/-V r ; - 
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FIGURE  V-8 

WILDLIFE  RESERVES  WHICH  PROHIBIT 
ABORIGINAL  HUNTING,  FISHING,  AND  TRAPPING 


Reservation 

Order  No, 

Da  te 

Bering  Sea 

E.  0, 

1037 

Feb,  27, 

1909 

Tuxedni 

E.  0. 

1039 

Feb.  27, 

1909 

Saint  Lazaria 

E.  0, 

1040 

Feb.  27, 

1909 

Yukon  Delta 

E.  0. 

1041 

Feb.  27, 

i 

1 909 

Pribilof  Island 

E.  0. 

1044 

Feb.  27, 

1909 

Bogoslof 

E.  0. 

1049 

March  2, 

1909 

Forrester  Island 

E.O. 

1458 

Jan.  11, 

1912 

Hazy  Islands 

E.  0. 

1459 

Jan.  1 1 , 

1912 

Chamisso  Island 

E,  0. 

1658 

Dec.  7, 

1912 

Semidi  Island 

E.  0. 

5858 

June  17, 

1932 

••••  •••  ■ - 

Source:  Copies  of  Executive  Orders  and  Public  Land  Order%suppl led 

by  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Kenai,  Alaska 
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FIGURE  V-9 

APPROXIMATE  ACREAGES  OF  VARIOUS  MAJOR 
WITHDRAWALS  IN  ALASKA 


AGENCY 

ACRES 

AREA  OR  TITLE 

Department 
of  Defense 

23,000*000 

Pet  4 

3,000 

Point  Lay 

3,000 

Point  Spencer 

2,500 

Galena 

3,000 

Indian  Mountain 

34,000 

Clear 

655,000 

El  el  son  Air  Force  Base 

256,000 

Fort  Wainwright 

607,800 

*Test  Range 

623,500 

Fort  Greely  - Granite 

4,000 

McGrath 

8,000 

Unalakleet 

909 

5 5000 

Cape  Roman zof 

1 ,000 

Mount  Spur 

909 

5,500 

Middleton  Island 

2,500 

Cape  Newenham 

909 

61  ,000 

Adak 

12,000 

Attu 

909 

7,000 

Fai rbanks  Area 

70,000 

Anchorage  Area 

909 

Bureau  of  Indian 
Aff ai rs , U.S.D.I. 

1 ,408,000 

Chandalar  N. R. 

909 

144,000 

Kobuk  (Noorvik)  N,R, 

3,000 

Little  Diomede  N.R. 

912 

7,000 

Wales  N.R,  .. 

316,000 

Norton  Bay  N.R, 

912 

768,000 

Tetlin  N.R. 

1 ,205,000 

St.  Lawrence  R.S, 

912 

1 ,500 

Akiak  N.R. 

2,000 

Eklutna  N.R. 

932 

27, COO 

Tyonek  N.R. 

35,000 

Karluk  N.R. 

i ed 

72,000 

115,000 

Akutan  N.R. 

Annette  Island  (Metlakatl a) 

48,000 

Cape  Denbigh  Reindeer  Stn. 

1 ,000 

Copper  Center  School 

1 ,000 

Tatitiek  N.R. 

1 ,000 

Mountain  Village  N.R. 

1,000 

White  Mountain  School 

6,500 

Point  Hope  School 

1 ,000 

Angoon  Administrative  Site 

500 

Mi  seel  1 aneous  School  Si tes 

500 

Mi  sc.  Administrative  Sites 

500 

Other  Miscellaneous 

O 

ERLC 


FIGURE  V-9  Continued 


AGENCY  ACRES 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service,  U.S.D. I.  1 ,000 

8.900.000 

41 .000 
1 ,109,500 

7.000 

1 .870.000 

415,000 

6.500 

1 .730.000 

8.500 

1 .815.000 

3.000 

10.500 

2.720.000 
500 

50.000 
200 

National  Park 

Service,  U.S.D, I.  1 ,939,000 

2,826,500 

2.698.000 

Alaska  Power  Admin- 
istration, U.S.D. I.  5,000 

U.S.  Forest 

Service,  U.S.D. A.  4,726,000 

16,015,904 

U.S.  Geological 

Survey,  U.S.D. I.  80,000 

9.280.000 

Federal  Power 
Commission  ? 

Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement ,U , $ . D. I . 1 , 000 

8.000 

2.000 

2,000 

500 

7.500 
500 
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AREA  OR  TITLE 


Chamisso  N.W.R. 

Arctic  N.W.R. 

Bering  Sea  N.W.R. 

Nuni vak 

Hazen  Bay  N.W.R. 

Rhode  N.W.R, 

Izenbek  N.W.R. 

Tuxedni  N.W.R, 

Kenai  Moose  Range 
Semidi  N.W.R. 

Kodiak  Bear  Range 
Forrester  Island  N.W.R. 
Simeonof  N.W.R. 

Aleutian  Island  N.W.R. 
Bogoslof  N.W.R. 

Pribilof  Islands 
Miscellaneous 


McKinley  N.P. 
Glacier  Bay  N.M. 
Katmai  N.M. 


*Eklutna  Project 


*Chugach  N.F. 
*Tongass  N.F. 


*Power  Site  Reserves 
*Power  Site  Classifications 


*Power  Projects 


Montague  Island  Abandoned 
Military  Reserve 
*Paxson  Lake  Classification 
Cascade  Creek  Timber  Reserve 
Muddy  River  Timber  Reserve 
*Portage  Classification 
Taiya  Inlet  Glassification 
*Broad  Pass  Material  Si te 


I 

N.W.R. 

I.W.R. 


/es 

tfi cations 


Abandoned 

ve 

si fi cation 
mber  Reserve 
er  Reserve 
cation 
si fi cation 
i al  Site 


AGENCY 

ACRES 

BLM  (Cont.) 

5,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

2,000 

1 ,000 

1 ,000 

2,000 

26,500 

AREA  OR  TITLE 

*Lake  George  Recreation 
*Miles  Lake  Recreation 
AEagle  Recreation 
*Clear  Creek  Recreation 
Miscellaneous  Abandoned 
Military  Reserves 
Miscellaneous  Admi ni strati ve 
Sites 

*Miscellaneous  Recreation 
Miscellaneous  '’a tented  and 
Unpatented  Towns ites 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Anchorage,  Alaska, 

*These  withdrawals  are  open  for  mineral  leasing. 


Patented  Lands 


Lands  are  transferred  from  the  United  States  by  patent,  quit- 
claim deed,  or  legislative  act  usually  followed  by  confirming  patent  or 
deed  It  is  estimated  that  less  than  50,000  acres  have  been  transferred 
by  quitclaim  deed.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  areas  of  population 
concentration  and  along  the  highway  network.  School  lands  and  those 
specific  grants  at  the  time  of  statehood103  illustrate  grants^by 
legislative  action.  The  state  may  request  a confirming  patent  .of  the 
school  grant  lands  which  total  approximately  100,000  acres.  These  are 
located  primarily  in  the  Matanuska-Susitna  and  Tanana,  Valley * 

Except  for  lands  selected  by  the  state  upon  which  patents  will  be  issued, 
other  transfers  to  the  state  have  been  by  quitclaim  deed. 


'03 Section  6(c),  Act  of  July  7,  1958,  72  Stat  339,  and  Section  45, 
Act  of  June  25,  1959,  73  Stat  141. 


Patents  to  more  than  six  million  acres,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Figure  v-10,  have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Prior 
to  1944  complete  information  is  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
an  additional  100,000  acres  were  patented  in  those  years.  Almost  90 
percent  of  the  total  patented  lands  are  those  which  have  gone  to  the 
State  of  Alaska.  Two  quantity  grants  were  made  prior  to  statehood. 

The  Act  of  January  21,  1929,  provided  for  the  selection  of  100,000 
acres  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska.  The  Mental  Health 
Act  of  1956  granted  to  the  state  the  right  to  select  within  10  years 
one  million  acres,  basically  for  the  support  of  the  mental  health 
program  in  Alaska.  Also,  school  and  university  sections  in  place  were 
reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  state.  An  estimated  78,000 
acres  of  these  "school"  sections  and  17,000  acres  of  university  sections 
were  confirmed  and  transferred  to  the  state  by  the  Statehood  Act.lU4 
In  addition,  the  state  has  pending  selections  on  some  12  million  acres 
of  land  of  which  8.5  million  acres  have  been  tentatively  approved. 
Tentative  approval  creates  a jurisdictional  transfer,  and  thereafter 
the  state  may  execute  conditional  sales  and  leases  on  the  land. 

Figure  V-ll  illustrates  the  status  of  title  on  state-selected  lands. 

The  state's  present  authority  to  select  mineral  lands --those 
lands  under  federal  mineral  lease--expires  January  3,  1969.  The  term, 
initially  for  five  years  at  the  time  of  statehood,  was  extended  for 
another  five  years  in  1964.  Several  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
extend  the  time  for  selection  of  mineral  lands, iUb  By  terms  of  the 
Statehood  Act,  Alaska  receives  now  90  percent  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  federal  leases  within  the  state. 

The  location  of  state  selected  lands  is  shown  in  more  detail 
on  regional  maps  which  follow. 

Most  of  the  private  or  individually  patented  lands  occur  in 
the  areas  of  state  selection.  Others— except  for  scattered,  small 
parcels— are  near  population  centers.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
Alaska  Nati ves--aside  from  their  eligibility  to  participate  as  other 
citizens  in  obtaining  lands  from  the  public  domain--have  obtained 
title  to  land. 


YEAR 

1890 

1899 
1896 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1910 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


YEAR 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


TOTAL 


104  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Division 
of  Lands  and  Recreation,  Land  law  Effectiveness  Study  > January  24,  1964. 
jo5 For  example,  S.3406  which  amends  S. 2678  Introduced  November  27,  1967 . 


^Incomplete 
b Includes  1 

Source:  U,  S, 

Divis 


FIGURE  V - 10 


LANDS  PATENTED  IN  ALASKA® 
(IN  ACRES) 


Before  Statehood 


YEAR 

TOTAL 

YEAR 

TOTAL 

1890 

276 

1925 

9,628 

1899 

174 

1926 

9,069 

1896 

69 

1927 

8,479 

1900 

718 

1928 

7,790 

1901 

1 ,191 

1929 

8,199 

1902 

1 ,441 

1930 

8,735 

1903 

1,723 

1931 

5,049 

1904 

1 ,771 

1932 

5,207 

1905 

2,974 

1933  to  1943 

— 

1906 

4,026 

1944 

7,273 

1907 

7,133 

1945 

2,516 

1911 

4,178 

1946 

8,655 

1912 

1 ,192 

1947 

2,080 

1913 

4,788 

1948 

2,221 

1914 

4,545 

1949 

22,876 

1915 

5,895 

1950 

29,943 

1916 

7,868 

1951 

24,504 

1917 

7,962 

1952 

16,805 

1918 

5,442 

1953 

20,779 

1919 

7,600 

1954 

22,811 

1920 

16,510 

1955 

21,489 

1921 

7,164 

1956 

15,482 

1922 

20,621 

1957 

19,042 

1923 

15,437 

1958 

10,662 

1924 

15,567 

SUB  TOTAL 

435,559 

After  Statehood 

YEAR 

PRIVATE 

STATE 

TOTAL 

1959 

14,456 

71 

14,527 

1960 

14,374 

38,896 

53,270 

1961 

26,751 

216,244 

242,995 

1962 

37,803 

358,156 

395,959 

1963 

49,212 

261 ,476 

310,688 

1564 

57,617 

396,204 

453,821 

1965 

30,073 

251,635 

281,708 

1966 

26,567 

2,733,963. 

2,760,530 

1967 

22,823 

1, 130, 561 b 

1 ,153,384 

TOTAL  - 506,070 

TOTAL  - 5,387,941  SUB  TOTAL 

-5,666,882 

V . v 

TOTAL  ACREAGE 

-6,102,441 

^Incomplete,  prior  to  1944, 
bind  udes  103,063  Mineral  Estate 

Source:  U.  $,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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FIGURE  V-ll 

LANDS  SELECTED  BY  THE  ST 
DECEMBER  31 , 1 967 


FIGURE  V-ll 

lands  selected  by  the  state 

DECEMBER  31 , 1 967 


ent  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Division  of 
era! s.  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act 


to  175  a,w,of  MayJ21,  !968'  sorne  15-216  acreslOS  have  beeri  t d 

Alaeva  all9ttees  under  the  Alaska  Native  Allotment  Art  (Fioure  V 1?1 
under  that  Act  m Alaska  by  other  American  Indians.  The  Alaska  Native 


FIGURE  V-12 

CURRENT  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  ALASKA  NATIVE  ALLOTMENT  ACT 
BY  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  DISTRICTS 


BIA  District 

A1  lotments 
Granted 
to  June  30, 
1967 

Allotments 
Granted 
from  July  1 67 
to  May  '68 

Total 

Allotments 
Granted  to 
May,  '68 

Acrpa  rip 

Anchorage 

64 

None 

— - ^ 

64 

5,961 .07 

Bethel 

6 

1 

7 

138,76 

Fairbanks 

52 

1 

53 

5.954.68 

Nome 

5 

None 

5 

46.38 

Southeastern 

46 

None 

46 

3,115.61 

Total 

173 

2 

175 

15,216.50 

Source: 


Records  in  Realty  Office, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
May,  1968. 


U.  S,  Department  of  Interior, 
Juneau  Area,  Juneau,  Alaska, 


AtTSfflct  Juneau^Alaska?4’  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau 

.1956, *70  sLvjfcJ?’  1906’  34  Stat  197’  “ amended  by  Act  of  August  2, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Toy  the  Task  Faroe  on 
^See  Hgu4" December  28-  '962. . p.  59.  ■ 
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Allotment  Act  as  amended  in  1956107  allows  the  head  of  a family  to 
obtain  an  allotment  of  160  nonmineral  acres  upon  proof  of  substantial, 
continuous  use  and  occupancy  for  five  years.  Such  lands  are  inalien- 
able and  not  subject  to  taxation.  Unlike  lands  acquired  in  Native 
townsites  there  is  no  provision  which  allows  the  allottee  to  petition 
for  an  unrestricted  deed.  The  lands  only  become  freely  alienable  and 
taxable  after  transfer  from  the  original  allottee.  Commenting  that 
this  Act  was  a combination  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  and 
standard  American  homestead  laws,  the  Task  Force  appointed  in  1962 
to  investigate  Native  affairs  in  Alaska  stated: 

"...the  necessity  for  this  legislation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Indians  in  Alaska  are  not  confined  to 
reservations  as  they  are  in  the  several  States,  but 
they  live  in  villages  and  small  settlements  along 
the  streams  where  they  have  their  little  homes  upon 
land  to  which  they  have  no  title."  108 

The  allotments  need  not  be  in  contiguous  tracts  but  may  be  in  as  many 
as  four  separate  tracts  not  to  exceed  160  acres  in  all.  Until  the 
claim  Is  perfected  they  are  not  inheritable,  and  al though  extended  to 
National  Forests,  where  determination  has  been  made  that  the  lands  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  and  grazing,  the  qualifying  occupancy, 
by  Forest  Service  regulation,  must  have  accrued  before  the  creation  of 
the  national  forest. 

The  process  is  slow  and  fraught  with  defeat  for  many.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  v.ith  a minimal  staff  is  required  to  certify 
to  the  location  of  the  posts  staking  the  claim  as  well  as  the  occupancy 
of  the  claimant.  There  are  two  realty  officers  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  Juneau,  one  in  Anchorage  and  one  in  Fairbanks,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  distance,  terrain  and  lack  of  travel  funds  are  also  great. 

In  the  first  54  years  of  the  application  of  the.  1906  Act  only 
80  allotments  were  approved.  In  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  95  addi- 
tional applications  have  been  approved.  Until  statehood  there  was 
little  incentive  for  even  those  Natives  informed  of  their  rights  under 
the  law  to  limit  themselves  to  160  acres  when,  by  custom,  they  had  been 
able  to  move  freely  to  wherever  food  supplies  were  greatest.  Also, 
until  recent  regulations  and  policy  changes  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, liberalizing  the  interpretation  of  "substantial  continuous  use 
to  include  fish  camps,  berrying,  and  hunting  grounds  where  there  was 
little  evidence  "on  the  ground"  that  the  claimant  had  used  the  property, 
many  claims  failed.  More  than  1,000  allotments  are  now  pending.  Their 
perfection  has  also  been  slowed  down  by  the  pending  land  claims  and 
protests.^09 
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Nat i ve  Towns Ites 


Carved  out  of  the  public  domain  are  32  Native  townsites  where 
deeds  have  been  issued  in  restricted  and  unrestricted  status.  On  June  30 
1967,  786  owners  held  restricted  deeds  to  that  many  townsite  lots,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  unrestricted  deeds  were  held  by  1,400  village 
residents JTO  Sixty-one  Native  villages  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  others  are  planned  for  future  survey. M 
Less  than  500  acres  are  included  in  present  Native  towns  He  ownership. 

The  Townsite  Act  of  1926112  as  amended  by  Act  of  February  26, 
1948  (62  Stat  35),  providing  for  the  issuance  initially  (or  upon 
application)  of  unrestricted  deeds  is  the  authority  for  issuance  of 
townsite  lots  to  the  head  of  the  household  living  thereon. 


Claims,  Entries  and  Selections 

Claimed  or  entered  lands  are  those  where  settlement  and 
appropriation  under  the  land  laws  have  occurred  but  patent  has  not  yet 
been  issued.  Filing  of  notices  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  been  required  since  1950  and  there  are  estimated  to  be  about  250- 
300  thousand  acres  in  this  category.  Most  of  these  lands  are  located 
on  the  fringes  of  state  selected  lands  and  in  the  existing  transportation 
corridors.  These  are  lands  acquired  under  the  Homestead  Act  (extended 
to  Alaska  in  1898),^'^  the  Trade  and  Manufacturing  Site  Act  and  the 
Small  Tract  Act.1 I® 

Other  lands  in  process  of  acquisition  include  mining  claims 
located  under  the  1872  General  Mining  Act.  These  are  recorded  in 
local  recording  offices  and  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  No  recording, 
however,  is  made  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Individual 
mining  claims  scattered  over  the  entire  state  probably  exceed  100,000 
in  number.  Where  regional  land  status  is  shown  in  the  following 
portion  of  this  chapter  it  can  be  assumed  that  mining  claims  exist  in 
all  areas  noted  for  placer  gold  or  those  locatable  minerals  sites 
which  have  reported  production.  It  is  probable  that  mining  claims  are 
also  located  in  other  areas  of  locatable  minerals  concentration. 

Permits  and  leases  which  do  not  lead  to  title  but  which  do 
reduce  the  title  of  the  public  domain  on  which  they  are  issued  include 
seven  million  acres  covered  by  mineral  leases  and/or  prospecting 
permits.  Some  eleven  mi  1 1 ion  acres  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  are  leased 
for  reindeer  grazing  by  Natives,  with  another  two  million  acres — 
principally  in  the  Kodiak  and  Aleutian  Island  Areas--! eased  for  other 
grazing  purposes. 


FIGURE  V-l 3 
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SURVEY  STATUS  OF  NATIVE  TOWNSITES 
BY  REGION 
1968 


f 

;i 


Region 

Villages 

Total 

Villages 

Surveyed 

Deeds 

Issued 

Survey 

Proposed 

Arctic  Slope 

5 

2 

1 

3 

Bering  Straits 

26 

10 

3 

7 

Bering  Sea 
Southwest  Coastal 

2 

41 

10 

2 

2 

18 

Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

13 

3 

2 

8 

Upper  Yukon  Porcupine 

11 

5 

2 

4 

Tanana 

6 

2 

2 

0 

Upper  Kuskokwim 

10 

1 

1 

2 

Bristol  Bay 

17 

8 

O 

6 

A1  eutian 

14 

2 

2 

3 

Kodiak 

10 

3 

0 

5 

Cook  Inlet 

6 

2(a) 

2 

2 

Copper  River 

4 

2 

0 

1 

Gulf  of  Alaska 

3 

1 

0 

2 

Southeastern 

10 

10(b) 

9 

0 

178 

61 

IS 

63 

(a)  Includes  railroad  townsite  at  Cantwell. 

(b)  Includes  Metlakatla  on  Annette  Island  Reservation. 


Source:  Information  furnished  by  Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals, 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  office  of  the  Townsite 
Trustee,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  May,  1968.  Currentplace  maps 
in  Chaoter  III,  supra,  reflect  the  survey  status  of  each 
village. 

Figure  V-l 4 illustrates  the  proportionate  ownership  and 
use  of  the  lands  of  Alaska.  It  also  portrays  the  proportion  of  lands 
under  protest.  The  location  of  vi 11  ages , withdrawn  areas,  public 
domain  and  Native  protest  areas  is  set  out  in  the  regional  maps  which 
follow. . 
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110 Records  in  Realty  Office,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area 
Office,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

1 n See  Figure  V -13.' 

,uAct  of  May  25,  44  Stat  629. 

1,3 Act  of  May  14.  ',*#0 > SQ  Stat  412. 

1uAct  of  May  14,  -Hvf  JSO  Stat  413,  as  amended  by  Act  of  August  23,  195fi. 

72  Stat  730. 

115 Act  of  June  1,  1938,  52  Stat  609,  as  most  recently  amended  by  Act  of 
June  8,  1954,  68  Stat.  239. 
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FIGURE  V-14 


LAND  OWNERSHIP  OF  ALASKA 
AFFECTED  BY  NATIVE  PROTESTS,  JUNE, 


1968 


Source 
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Prepared  from  data  supplied  by  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Burs 
of  Land  Management,  Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  .Anchorage,' Alaska. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  LANDS: 


REGIONALLY 


Of  the  approximate  375  million  acre  land  area  of  Alaska,  some 
85  million  acres  have  been  withdrawn  for  specific  purposes  by  the  federal 
government,  and  eighteen  million  acres  are  in  process  of  selection  by  the 
State  of  Alaska.  An  estimated  270  million  acres  remain  in  the  public  do- 
main. On  much  of  this  public  domain  land  and  on  some  four  million  acres 
of  federal  reserves  designated  for  their  use,  live  37,400  rural  and 
village  Alaska  Natives.  Another  15,600  Alaska  Natives  live  in  the  urban 
areas  of  Alaska  where  most  of  the  other  200,000  civilian  and  military 
non-Native  Alaskans  also  live.  Alaska  Native  groups  and  associations 
have  claimed  and  filed  protests  to  the  transfer  of  almost  the  entire 
state.  The  claims  and  protests  are  based  upon  aboriginal  use  of  the 
lands. 

Earlier  chapters  have  presented  a regional  theme  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  Alaska  Natives  to  their  environment.  This  chapter's  presen- 
tation of  land  ownership  and  control,  as  well  as  the  petitions,  claims 
and  protests  made  by  Alaska  Natives  is  made  within  the  same  geographical 
boundaries.  The  status  of  land  ownership,  unless  otherwise  noted,  is 
derived  from  statistics  furnished  as  of  June  1,  1968,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Lands  and  Minerals  Division,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Com- 
putations with  respect  to  Native-owned  lands  or  those  lands  reserved 
for  Native  use  have  been  refined  from  additional  information  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Realty  Office,  Juneau  Area  Office. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  locate  and  portray  relative 
acreages  with  accuracy.  However,,  some  withdrawal s- such  as  power  site, 
navigation  site,  and  power  classification  withdrawals  have  been  shown 


in  a representative  manner  only.  Bracketed  acreages  are  those  covered 
by  more  than  one  type  of  federal  withdrawal.  For  example,  in  the  Upper 
Yukon-Porcupi ne  region  the  Chandalar  Native  Reserve  is  completely 
covered  by  the  Rampart  Power  Site  Classification  Withdrawal  also  shown. 

Native  villages  are  located  on  the  maps  which  follow,  but 
their  survey  status--that  is  whether  or  not  the  village  has  been 
surveyed  as  a townsite  or  deeds  have  been  issued  to  townsite  lots 
therein — is  shown  on  the  Current  Native  Places  maps  in  Chapter  III. 

The  land  status  statistics  which  follow  refer  to  relative  mineral 
value  of  the  lands  by  indicating  mineral  leases  and  locatab'Ie  minerals 
under  claim.  The  location  of  these  leases  and  locations,  however,  has 
been  indicated  more  specifically  on  the  Locatable  and  Leaseable  Resource 
maps  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  presentation  of  petitions  filed  by  various  Native  villages 
and  groups  is  derived  from  copies  of  petitions  on  file  in  the  Tribal 
Operations  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau  Area  Office, 
as  well  as  copies  on  file  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Most  of 
the  petitions  were  filed  in  the  late  1 940 ' s and  early  1950's.  Many  are 
undated  and  describe  the  claimed  lands  in  such  a general  manner  that  it 
is  impossible  to  plat  them.  With  the  caveat  that  the  maps  showing  peti- 
tions are  representative  only  and  should  be  used  to  indicate  approximate 
land  areas,  range  of  subsistence  use  and  the  existence  of  a formal  claim 
predating  statehood,  a comparison  can  be  made  of  the  areas  of  Native  use 
and  claim  against  other  uses  and  ownership  of  Alaska, 


MAJOR 

FEDERAL  WITHDRAWALS 

& 

STATE  SELECTIONS 

Within  the  State  of  Alaska 

( June,  1968  ) 

Legend: 

State  Selections 

Department  of  Defense 

National  Conservation  Areas 

National  Forests 

National  Parks 

National  Wildlife  Refuges  & Ranges 

<i-:'  0>-  2^> 

Rampart  Dam  Withdrawal 

i^k 

Native  Reserves 

Complied  fsr: 

Alaska 

Natives  & The  Land 

by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 

FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

F rom 

all  authoritative  sources  1 
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Arctic  Slope  Region 


More  than  2,500  Alaska  Natives  live  in  this  region  which 
embraces  approximately  15  percent  of  the  area  of  the  state.  They 
represent  7 percent  of  estimated  rural  Native  population  in  the  state 
and  4 percent  of  the  total  Native  population.  They  live  in  five 
villages.  The  largest  is  Barrow,  with  a population  exceeding  1,600 
Native  people.  Townsite  lots  have  been  issued  to  196  families  in 
Barrow,  and  the  village  of  Kaktovik  has  been  surveyed,  but  no  lots  have 
been  issued  to  date.  Point  Hope  is  located  on  a 6,000-acra  reserve  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  Natives  of  Wainwright  may  use  coal  from  a 200- 
acre  coal  reserve.  No  Native  allotments  have  been  granted  in  the  region 
but  claim  to  the  entire  region  is  made  by  the  protest  of  the  North  Slope 
Native  Association  and  to  a. 400,000-acre  area  by  the  Anaktuvuk  Pass 
group. 

More  than  half  of  the  region  has  been  withdrawn  for  specific 
purposes.  The  largest  withdrawal  of  more  than  23  million  acres.  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  No,  4,  continues  under  the  general  management,  insofar 
as  surface  uses  are  concerned,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Exploration  for  oil  and  gas,  however,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  division  of  authority  is  not 
clear-cut,  and  there  are  complex  jurisdictional  problems  now  being 
determined  between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  hinging  upon  the  right  of  the  Navy  to  exclude  users  of  the 
surface  from  the  reserve.  The  village  of  Barrow  has  been  excepted  from 
the  reserve,  and  Barrow  inhabitants  freely  use  its  surface  for 
subsistence  food  gathering. 

Two-thirds  of  the  9 million-acre  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Range  also  lies  in  this  region.  These  lands  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  By  the  terms  of  the  withdrawal  order,  it  remains  open  to  sub- 
sistence use  for  Alaska  Natives  in  accordance  with  state  laws  regulating 
the  taking  of  fish  and  game.  It  is  also  open  to  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
although  no  leases  have  been  issued.  Such  development  must  conform  to 
stipulations  for  surface  management  requested  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  concerning 
mineral  exploration  in  wildlife  areas. 

Most  of  the  2 million  acres  of  state-selected  land  adjoin 
Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 and  are  in  the  area  of  a recent  major  oil  and 
gas  discovery  at  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Because  of  its  56  million-acre  size,  this  map  is  shown  at 
one-half  the  size  of  other  regional  maps. 
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FIGURE  V-16 

CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGION 
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Total  Area 
Withdrawals 

Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4 

Arctic  N.W.R. 

Pt.  Hope  N.R. 

Ft.  Lay  Military 
Walnwrj ght  Coal  Reserve 

State  Selections 

Selected  only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 

Other  Patented  or  Cl  aimed  Lands 

Patented 
Cl  aimed/ Entered 
Mineral  leasing 


56,500,000  acres 
29 ,009 ,500  acres 


23,000,000  acres* 

6,000*000  acres 
6,500  acres 
3,000  acres 
( 20Q)acris 

2*050,000  acres 

400,000  acres 
l,65u.Q00  acres 
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1 area- ’•federal  coal  lease 

3 small,  1 medium*  1 large  area —federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
1 medium  area— state  oil  and  gas  leases 
6 known  gas  fields 
3 known  gas  fields 

Mineral  locations— none 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1*  1936: 

Within  region:  Point  Hope*  Point  Lay,  Walnwrl ght 

Partially  within  region:  Kivallna*  Fort  Yukon' 

Native  Protests: 

Within  region 

F-Q35252,  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  422,600  acres 

F-035257 , North  Slope  Native  Association,  50,017*300  acres 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

F^Q35292,  Chalkyltslk,  see  Yukon  Flats  region 

F-035294,  Northwest  Native  Association*  see  Bering  Sea  region 

F-28  * Venetle-Arctle,  see  Yukon  Flats  region 

Public  Domain— Estimate  25,400,000  acres 

Sourcfi  0V  S.  Department  of  the  Interior",  Bureau  of  UnOanageme'ntr“‘ 
Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals*  Anchorage*  Alaska. 

♦Department  of  Defense  gives  a total  of  23,680,000  acres. 
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CURRENT  LAND  STATUS 

(June,  1968) 

ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGION 
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ALASKA  NATIVE  PROTESTS 
JUNE  30,  1968 

ARCTIC  SLOPE 
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Bering  Strait  Region 


Nearly  7,500  Alaska  Natives  live  in  this  region  which 
embraces  9 percent  of  the  area  of  the  state.  They  live  in  26  villages 
and  make  up  20  percent  of  the  estimated  rural  Native  population  and 
14  percent  of  the  total  Native  population.  More  than  3,000  of  the 
region's  Native  population  are  divided  between  the  major  villages  of 
Kotzebue  and  Nome.  Unalakleet  is  the  next  largest  village,  with  a 
population  of  over  500,  and  the  other  village  populations  range 
downward  to  as  few  as  15  at  Candle. 

Ten  of  the  villages  have  been  surveyed, and  town si te  deeds 
have  been  Issued  in  three  of  them:  18  deeds  in  Kotzebue,  8 in 

Shaktoolik,  anJ  12  in  Teller.  Five  restricted-title  Native  allot- 
ments, totaling  46  acres,  also  have  been  issued  to  Natives  in  the 
region. 


Most  of  the  region's  36,800,000  acres  remain  in  the  public 
domain j and  of  the  1 million  acres  of  withdrawn  lands  in  the  region, 
most  are  included  in  reserves  for  Natives  or  for  Native  purposes. 
Forty-eight  thousand  acres  in  the  Cape  Denbigh  Reindeer  Station  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  but  there  is 
no  Native  village  located  on  the  reserve.  There  are  six  other 
reserves  for  the  use  of  Native  people,  ranging  in  size  from  316,000 
acres  in  the  Norton  Bay  reserve  established  at  El im  to  870  acres  at 
Unalakleet. 

The  Seward  Peninsula  is  the  primary  reindeer  grazing  range 
of  the  state.  The  federal  range  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  and  units  of  the  range  are  made  available  to  Native  herders 
who  also  are  assisted  by  animal  husbandry  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 


There  are  no  state-selected  lands  in  the  region,  although 
36,000  acres  have  been  patented  to  Individuals,  Many  of  the  patents 
are  gold  pi acer  patents  concentrated  near  Nome  and  other  ol d mi ning 
towns,  ,:v;  V.'-  • 
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FIGURE  V-2Q 


CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  BERING  STRAIT  REGION 


Total  Area 


36,800,000  acres 


W1 thdrawals 


540,000  acres 


Norton  Bay  N.R.  (El 1m) 
Kobuk  N.R.  (Noorvik) 
Cape  Denbigh 
Reindeer  Station 
Unalakleet  Military 
Wales  N.R. 

Pt.  Spencer  Military 
Little  Diomede  N.R. 
Chamisso  N.W.R. 
Miscellaneous 
White  Mountain  N.R. 
Unalakleet  N.R. 

St.  ,e  Selections— none 

Othei*  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented 
Claimed/Entered 
Mineral  leasing— none 
Mineral  locations 


316,000  acres 
144*000  acres 

48.000  acres 

8.000  acres 

7.000  acres* 

3.000  acres 

3.000  acres 

1.000  acres 

10.000  acres 
0 i200)acres 

(870)acr3S 

O acres 


36,000  acres 
6,300  acres 


78  areas— gold  placer 
23  areas— known  production 
70  areas— probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1*  1936: 

Within  region:  Peering,  Golovin,  El 1m,  Koyuk,  Selawlk,  Shungnak, 

Buckland,  Teller  Mission,  Wales-Shishmaref  (platting 
approximate),  Noorvik,  White  Mountain,  Diomede,  King 
Island,  Kiana,  Kotzebue,  Noatak,  Ki  vallna,  St. 
Michael  (not  platted) 


Partially  within  region:  Hollkachuk,  Unalakleet,  Kal tag.  Point  Hope 

Native  Protests: 

Within  region 

F-028756,  Eskimo  people  of  Noatak,  Noorvik*  Kiana,  Selawik,  and 
other  villages,  100  acres 

F-035294,  Northwest  Native  Association,  29,952,000  acres 
F-166  Seward  Peninsula  Native  Association  and  Arctic  Native 
Brotherhood,  10,414,100  acres 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

F-035257,  North  Slope  Native  Allocation,  see  Arctic  region 
F-035268,  Huslla.  et  al.,  see  Yukon-Koyukuk  region 
F-03527],  Koyuk*  et  al.,  see  Yukon-Koyukuk  region 
F-108  (AA.373),  Bethel,  it  al..  see  Yukon -Kuskokwlm  Delta  region 
F-427  , Grayling,  et  al . , see  Yukon-Koyukuk  region 

Public  Domain — Estimate  36,200,000  acres 

Source:  U~.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management” 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

*The  order  establishing  the  reserve  states  that  14,000  acres  of  water 
are  also  Included,  \v;' ' ■/ -* 
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Bering  Sea  Region 

Slightly  more  than  800  Natives  Inhabit  this  region,  composed 
of  St,  Lawrence  and  St.  Matthew  Islands.  They  all  live  on  St,  Lawrence 
Island  and,  except  for  a few  families  at  the  military  installation  at 
Northeast  Cape,  are  evenly  divided  between  the  villages  of  Cambell  and 
Savoonga.  The  region  of  1,246,000  acres  makes  up  3 percent  of  the 
area  of  the  state,  and  the  Native  residents  compose  2 percent  of  the 
rural  Native  population  of  Alaska  and  1,5  percent  of  the  total  Native 
popul ation. 


Bering  Sea  Natives  own  no  land;  and  although  they  use  the 
entire  St,  Lawrence  Island  under  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  supervision  as  a Reindeer  Reserve,  it  is  not  open 
to  Native  allotments  or  other  means  of  granting  title  to  individuals. 
An  exception  has  been  made  to  allow  the  villages  to  be  surveyed,  and 
surveys  are  projected  for  1970  for  both  Gambol  1 and  Savoonga;  and 
other  exceptions  for  development  and  expansion  of  the  villages 
undoubtedly  would  also  be  made  if  they  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
two  administering  agencies, 

St.  Matthew  Island  has  no  resident  population  and  is 
withdrawn  as  a wildlife  refuge  under  the  management  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  petitions  were  filed  by  Savoonga 
and  Gambell  requesting  establishment  of  Native  reserves  which  would 
divide  the  island  between  them.  Currently  they  are  jointly  protesting 
any  disposal  of  land  in  the  region  to  other  than  Native  ownership. 
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Total  Area 


1,246,000  acres 


Withdrawals 


1,246,000  acres 


St*  Lawrence 

Reindeer  Station  1,205,000  acres 

Bering  Sea  N.W.R.  41,000  acres 

State  Selections  • none 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented  - none 

Claimed/Entered  100  acres 

Mineral  leasing  - none 
Mineral  locations 

2 areas  * possible  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936; 

Within  region:  Savoonga,  Gambell 


0 


Native  Protests: 

F-387,  Savoonga,  Northeast  Cape,  and  Gamble  Villages, 

1 ,261 ,200  acres 

Public  Domain  - none  0 

Source:  U*  5.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
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Southwest  Coastal 


Lowland  Region 


More  than  10,000  Alaska  Natives  live  in  41  villages  in  this 
region,  which  composes  8 percent  of  the  area  of  the  state.  They  compose 
29  percent  of  rural  Native  people  in  Alaska  and  20  percent  of  the  total 
Native  population.  More  than  1,500  of  the  Natives  live  in  Bethel,  The 
next  largest  Native  village  is  Hooper  Bay,  with  more  than  500  inhabi- 
tants. Other  villages  may  have  as  few  as  40,  although  most  have  over 
100  residents;,  and  many  villages  have  populations  of  300  or  400.  Of  the 
41  villages,  10  have  been  surveyed  and  deeds  issued  in  2 of  them;  Aniak 
and  Bethel.  Three  allotments  totaling  77  acres  have  been  issued  to 
individual  Natives  in  the  region. 

Only  Akiak,  with  1,373  acres,  and  Mountain  Village,  with 
1,280  acres,  have  lands  withdrawn  for  their  use  under  the  management 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Mekoryuk,  on  Nunivak  Island,  as  well 
as  Newtok,  on  Hazen  Bay,  and  Nightmute  and  Chefornak,  on  Clarence  Rhode 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  are  on  lands  withdrawn  for  the  protection  of 
wildlife  under  the  management  of  cue  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The  Clarence  Rhode  Refuge  pro- 
vides for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  in  accordance  with  applicable 
state  law.  The  withdrawal  orders  for  Hazen  Bay  and  Nunivak  Island 
wildlife  refuges  do  not  prohibit  subsistence  use,  but  their  purpose 
requires  protection  of  birds  wi  thin  the  reserves - 

Village  use  of  the  lands  is  complicated  by  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  agencies  administering  the  withdrawals.  Nunivak 
Island,  for  example,  is  at  once  a refuge  for  migratory  birds,  a refuge 
for  musk  ox,  and  also  a reindeer  station,  with  management  of  these  often- 
conflicting  uses  shared  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  state's  selection  of  land,  though  small  thus  far, 
recognizes  in  its  location  the  position  of  Bethel  as  the  population, 
governmental,  service,  and  distribution  center  for  the  entire  region. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  31  million  acres  of  the  region  remains  in 
the  public  domain. 

Evidence  of  the  . continuing  claim  to  the  area  are  the  12 
petitions  filed  by  18  villages  in  the  region  as  much  as  twenty  years 
ago  in  which  they  delineated  the  areas  which  each  village  claimed  at 
that  time.  Many  of  the  same  villages  have  joined  i n recent  protest 
of  disposal  of  more  than  33  million  acres  embracing  this  and  extending 
into  other  regions. 
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31 ,100,000  acres 
2,996,580  acfii 


1,870,000  acres 
1 ,109,500  acres 

7.000  acres 

5.000  acres 
2,500  acres 
1 ,300  acres 
1 ,280  acres 


35,000  acres 


3,000  acres 
28,800  acres 


35,000  acres 


Total  Area 

Withdrawals 

C.  Rhodes  N.W.R. 

Nunlvak  li.W.R. 

Kazan  Bay  N,W.R. 

Cape  Romanzof  Military 
Cape  Newenham  Military 
Akiak  N.R. 

Mountain  Village  N.R. 

State  Selections 

Selected  Only 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

patented 
Claimed/Entered 
Mineral  leasing  - none 
Mineral  locations 

22  areas  - gold  placer 
6 areas  - known  production 
13  areas  **  probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  lf  1936: 

Within  region:  Chanel iak-Kotlik,  Nunivak,  Tununak, 

Kwillingok,  Pimute®,  Mountain  Village, 
Kalskag,  Quinhagok,  Akiak,  Napakiak  et  al .b 
Akiaehak  (not  platted),  Goodnews  Bay  {not 
platted) . 

Partially  within  region:  Unalakleet,  Kwethluk 

Native  Protests ; 

Within  region 

AA-373  (F-108)  Bethel  area  villages,  33,685,000  acres 
Overlap  from  a d j a c e n t r e g i o n s ^ • “ ; . 


Public 


et  al.,  see  Bristol  Bay  region 
F -427,  Grayling  et  al . , see  Bering  Sea  region 
F *504,  Holy  Cross  Natives,  4,469,800  acres,  see  also  Yukon* 
Koyukuk  region 


In  - Estimate 


28,000,000  acres 


^Approximate  location. 

bAlso  includes  Napakiak,  Tuntuliak,  Nunapitchuk,  Kasiglok,  Eek,  and 
Quinhagok.:  V...  .V, ......  • 

Source:  U;/  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  f 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaif 
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Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon  Region 


Slightly  more  than  2,400  Alaska  Natives,  constituting  6 
percent  of  rural  Alaska  Natives  and  5 percent  of  the  total  Native  popu- 
lation, live  in  this  46,5  million-acre  region  which  comprises  12  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  state. 

There  are  no  reserves  or  withdrawn  lands  for  Native  use,  and 
Native  ownership  is  limited  to  11  restricted-deed  allotments  containing 
1,032  acres  and  27  towns ite  lots  owned  in  Shageluk  and  6 in  Tanana. 

Of  the  3 villages  surveyed,  deeds  have  bean  issued  only  in  these  2 
villages.  Eight  additional  surveys  are  proposed  for  other  villages  in 
the  region. 

Except  for  2 military  withdrawals  of  approximately  5,500 
acres  and  another  6,000  acres  in  lands  patented  or  claimed  by  indi- 
viduals, all  of  the  lands  in  this  region  remain  in  the  public  domain. 
There  are  no  state  selections  in  the  region, 

Tanana  and  Holy  Cross  have  filed  protests  which  extend  into 
other  regions,  and  other  protests  to  disposal  of  the  lands  have 
blanketed  the  region.  The  title  to  the  land  on  which  the  present 
village  of  Holy  Cross  is  located  belongs  to  the  Catholic  Church.  A 
similarly  owned  site  was  transferred  to  the  village  of  St.  Mary's 
when  that  village  incorporated  as  a city  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Alaska, 
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Total  Area 


46,500,000  acres 


Withdrawals 


5,500  acres 


Galena  Military 

Indian  Mountain,  Military 


2,500  acres 
3,000  acres 


State  Selectl ons— none 


0 acres 


Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Land 


Patented 

Claimed/Entered 


3,000  acres 
3,000  acres 


Mineral  leasing—none 
Mineral  locations 

62  areas—placer  gold 
10  areas--known  production 
56  area*- -probable  locations 


Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936: 

Within  region:  Kaltag,  Galena,  Allakaket  and  Alatna,  Nulato* 


Partially  within  region:  Holikachuk,  Unalakleet,  Buckland,  Noatak, 

Sel awi k 

Native  Protests: 

Within  region 

F-035268,  Allakaket,  Huslia,  Hughes  Villages,  9,080,100  acres 
F-035271,  Kaltag,  Nulato,  Koyukuk  Villages,  15,740,300  acres 
F-427  , Grayling  and  Anvik  Villages,  8,551 ,200  acres 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

F-035252,  Anaktuvuk  Village,  see  Arctic  region 
F-035257,  North  Slope  Native  Association,  see  Arctic  region 
F-035294,  Northwest  Native  Association,  see  Bering  Sea  region 
F-108  (AA-373),  Bethel  Villages,  see  Y-K  Delta  region 
F-392  (AA-6B1),  Nikolai  and  Tel Ida,  see  Kuskokwim  region 
F-456  , Tanana  Village,  see  Tanans  region 

F-504  , Holy  Cross,  see  Kuskokwim  region 

Public  0omain--Estimate  46,480,000  acres 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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Upper  Yukon-Poreupine  Region 

More  than  1,300  Alaska  Natives,  representing  3.5  percent  of 
rural  Alaska  Natives  and  2 percent  of  the  total  Native  population,  live 
in  this  36,700,000-acre  region  which  comprises  9 percent  of  the  area  of 
the  state. 

On  the  Chandalar  Native  Reserve,  created  under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act,  are  two  villages  with  a total  population  of  215 
people.  These  are  the  villages  of  Venetie  and  Arctic  Village.  A few 
families  reside  on  a small  withdrawal  near  Fort  Yukon.  Originally  75 
acres,  a large  part  of  the  land., has  been  washed  into  the  Yukon  River. 

Of  the  five  villages  surveyed,  deeds  have  been  issued  in  two  of  them. 
Circle  and  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska  Natives  hold  69  townsite  lots  by 
restricted  title  to  allotments  which  total  525  acres. 

Tentative  approval  has  been  granted  to  the  selection  by  the 
state  of  95,000  acres,  most  of  the  selections  in  the  Manley  Hot  Springs 
area. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  extends 
into  this  region,  and  one-fourth  of  the  entire  region  is  covered  by  the 
withdrawal  for  a proposed  hydroelectric  project  dam  at  Rampart.  This 
withdrawal  also  completely  blankets  the  Chandalar  Native  Reserve. 

The  villages  of  the  region  have  all  joined  in  protests  to 
disposal  of  the  lands;  and  although  no  specific  protests  have  been 
filed  by  the  villages  of  Canyon  Village,  Circle,  or  Fort  Yukon,  they 
are  embraced  in  the  areas  claimed  by  other  villages.  For  example,  the 
protest  of  the  village  of  Chalkyitsik  to  more  than  25  million  acres 
extends  into  Canada,  embraces  areas  contained  in  petitions  filed  by 
the  vi 11  ages  of  Fort  Yukon  and  Birch  Creek  as  well  as  the  Chandalar 
Native  Reserve  for  Venetie  and  Arctic  Village,  The  Alaska-Canada 
border  divides  a natural  ethnic  boundary  of  Native  people.  In  the 
late  summer  of  1968,  an  additional  protest  was  filed  by  Rampart  -;:: 
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FIGURE  V - 35 

CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  UPPER  YUKON  - PORCUPINE  REGION 


Total  Area 

Withdrawals 

Rampart  P$C 
Arctic  N.W.R. 

Chandalar  N.R.  (Venetle) 
Ft.  Yukon  N.R. 

State  Selections 

Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 


36,700,000  acres 
11,859,075  acres 

8.959.000  acres 

2.900.000  acres 

( 1 r 408, 000  acres) 

75  acres 

95,000  acres 

0 

95,000  acres 


Patented  0 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented  2,500  acres 

Cl aimed/ Entered  8,300  acres 

Mineral  Leasing  - none 
Mineral  Locations 

.47  areas  - gold  placer 
4 areas  - known  production 
50  areas  - probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936 


Within  region:  Venetie,  Stevens  Village,  Chalkyitsik,  Fort  Yukon, 

Circle  (not  platted). 


Native  Protests^ 


Within  region 

F^0317O8,  Birch  Creek  Village,  882,900  acres 
F-03186S.  Stevens  Village,  1,604,300  acres 
F-035292,  Chalkyitsik  Village,  25,628,500  acres 
F -03 5287 , Eagle  Village,  529,700  acres 
F-28  .Venetie  and  Arctic  Villages,  7.920,600  acres 
F-630  .Beaver  Village,  2,753,300  acres 
F-  , Rampart  Village  filed  July,  1968. 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions  - V 


F-035257,  North  Slope  Native  Association,  see  Arctic  region 
F-456  * Tanana  Village,  see  Tanana  region 

Public  Domain  ^Estiirate^^^^. 24,700.000  acres 
■ • ...  ; ■-  - 
Source  U . S . Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

01  vision  of  Und^  and.  Mineral s . Anchorage , Alaska . 
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ALASKA  NATIVE  PETITIONS 
UNDER  ACT  OF  MAY  if  1936 

UPPER  YUKON-FORCUPINE 


Compiled  fori 

Alaska  .Natives  & The  Land 


by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

From  all  authoritative  source* 
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50  MILES 


ALASKA  NATIVE  PROTESTS 
JUNE  30,  1968 

UPPER  YUKON-FORCUPINE 
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Tanana  Region 


Nearly  600  rural  Alaska  Natives,  representing  1,5  percent  of 
total  rural  Alaska  Natives,  live  in  this  32  million-acre  region  which 
comprises  8,5  percent  of  the  area  of  the  state.  Approximately  2,200 
other  Natives  live  in  urban  or  non-Native  towns  in  the  region  with  a 
total  estimated  population  of  more  than  45,000. 

Less  than  100  Natives  live  on  a temporary  withdrawal  of  over 
3/4  million  acres  for  their  use  at  Tetlin,  Natives  in  the  Nenana  area 
also  may  use  the  timber  from  the  500-acre  withdrawal  of  Porgie's  Island, 
There  are  37  Native-owned  allotments  outside  the  North  Star  Borough 
which  total  4,000  acres  and  13  townsite  lots  issued  in  Northway  and  24 
in  Tanacross.  These  are  the  only  two  of  the  six  villages  which  have 
been  surveyed.  It  is  the  survey  of  the  village  of  Tanacross  which  now 
presents  a problem  for  the  Natives  of  Tanacross  who  desire  to  move  to 
a less  hazardous  location  on  land  now  tentatively  approved  for  selection 
by  the  state.  An  exchange  of  land  can  be  made  between  the  state  and  the 
village  of  Tanacross,  but  a new  townsite  survey  would  be  required. 

Over  5,000,000  acres,  nearly  one-third  of  total  state 
selections,  have  been  selected  in  the  Tanana  Region,  State  selections 
in  this  area  brought  the  first  protests  filed  by  Native  groups.  Pro- 
tests of  villages  in  the  region  total  more  than  20  million  acres  anart 
from  those  protests  from  adjacent  regions  which  extend  into  the  Tanana 
Region.  It  was  in  this  area  also  that  the  state  brought  its  test  case 
against  the  imposition  of  the  "land  freeze,"  The  Nenana  Indians  joined 
as  interveners  in  the  case  filed  by  the  state  against  the  United  States, 
In  August,  1968,  federal  District  Court  entered  a summary  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  state.  An  appeal  is  pending. 

Over  4,000,000  acres  are  withdrawn  for  other  than  Native 
purposes  by  the  federal  government.  The  largest  of  these  is  Mt.  McKinley 
National  Park. 
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CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  TANANA  REGION 


Total  Area 


32,000,000  acres 


Withdrawals 

McKinley  N.P, 

Tetlin  N.R. 

Ladd  AF8* 

Ft,  Greeley 
Test  Range 
Ladd-Elelson  AFB* 
Clear  AFB 

Clear  Creek  Rec.  Site 
Miscellaneous 
Forgie5^  Island  N,R. 

State  Selections 

Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented 
Cl  aimed/ Entered 
Mineral  Leasing 


4,895,300  acres 

1.939.000  acres 

768.000  acres 

655.000  acres 
623,500  acres 
607,800  acres 

256.000  acres 

34.000  acres 

2,000  acres 

10.000  aeres 
{ 500) acres 

5,460,000  acres 

1 .850.000  acres 

2.680.000  acres 

930.000  acres 


5,000  acres 

21,000  acres 


3 areas— state/federal  coal  leases 
Mineral  Locations 


67  areas— gold  placer 
22  areas— known  production 
Numerous  areas— probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936: 

Within  region:  Minto, Nenana,  Northway,  Tanacross , Birch  Creek 

Partially  within  region:  Fort  Yukon 

Native  Protests: 

Within  r^gipn 

F-028755,  Minto  Indians,  1,160,300  acres 
F-028757,  Northway  Village,  4,732,400  acres 
F-028758,  Tanacross  Village,  6,544,400  acres 
F-030957,  Nenana  Indians,  2,966,500  acres 
F-456  , Tanana  Village,  5,167,000  acres 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

A-061650  (F-033402) , Mentasti  Village,  see  Copper  River  region 
A-067547  (F-035181 ) , Cantwell  Village,  see  Cook  Inlet  region 
AA-545  (F-155)  • Ahtna  Tannah  N inn ah  Association,  see 

Copper  River  region 

Public  Domain — Estimate  ..  *■  21 ,600,000  acres 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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CURRENT  LAND  STATUS 

(June,  1968) 

TANANA  REGION 


State  Selections 


ISES3 


Selected  only 
Tentatively  approved 
Patented 


cs  National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
k\\N.\\j  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Department  of  Defense 


Comp i 1 ed  for? 

Alaska  Natives  & The  Land 


by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

From  all  authoritative  sources 


SO  MILES 


THWAY 
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Upper  Kuskokwim  Region 


In  ten  villages  approximately  670  Alaska  Natives,  representing 
1,7  percent  of  rural  Alaska  Natives  and  1.5  percent  of  the  total  Native 
population,  occupy  this  21.5  million-acre  region. 

There  are  no  withdrawals  or  reserves  for  Native  use  in  the 
area.  No  Natives  own  individual  allotments,  and  only  one  of  the  ten 
villages  has  been  surveyed  and  townsite  lots  issued.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  records  reflect  one  townsite  lot  in  the  village  of  McGrath, 
where  100  Natives  and  100  non -Natives  live,  as  belonging  in  restricted 
title  to  a Native. 

Except  for  a portion  of  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park,  which 
extend';  into  the  region, and  a military  withdrawal  near  McGrath,  there 
are  no  major  federal  withdrawals  in  the  region.  State  selections  total 
65,000  acres  near  Lake  Minchumina.  None  of  these  lands  are  patented  to 
date. 

Most  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  region  was  covered  by  the 
various  petitions  of  the  villages  over  the  past  twenty  years  for  deter- 
mination of  their  possessory  rights  or  formation  of  reserves  under  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act.  Most  of  the  region  currently  is  covered  by 
protests  filed  by  Nikolai  and  Telida  villages  and  the  Nondal ton-Lime 
Hills  Natives.  Some  of  the  areas  included  in  petitions,  however,  have 
not  to  date  been  Included  in  protests.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  Sleetmute,  Stony  River  area. 
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CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  UPPER  KUSKOKHIH  REGION 


Total  Area  21,600,000  acres 

Withdrawals  204,000  seres 

McKinley  N.P. 

McGrath  Military 

State  Selections 

Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 
Patented 

Clalmed/EnterecL 
Mineral  leasing  - none 
Mineral  locations 

15  areas  - gold  placer 
7 a-’eas  - known  production 

16  areas  - probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936  ; 

Within  region:  Lime  Village 

Partially  within  region:  Sleetmute,  Kwethluk 

Native  Protests* 


200,000  acres 
4,000  acres 

66,000  acres 

45.000  acres 

20.000  acres 
0 


2,500  acres 
4,000  acres 


Within  region 

AA-681  (F-392) , Nikolai  and  Tellda  Villages,  9,333,700  acres 
AA-699  (F-440) , Nondal ton-Llme  Hills  Natives,  20,028,600  acres, 
see  also  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook  Inlet  regions 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

AA-373  (F-108),  Bethel  Villages,  see  Y-K  Delta  region 

F-456  , Tanana,  see  Tanana  region 

F-5G4  , Holy  Cross,  see  Yukon-Koyukuk  region 

Public  Domain  - Estimate  21,200,000  acres 

Source:  U,  S,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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State  Selections 


Selected  only 
Tentatively  approved 
Patented 


Department  of  Defense 
\F7 f A National  Park  Service 
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ALASKA  NATIVE  PETITIONS 
UNDER  ACT  OF  MAY  i,  1936 

UPPER  KUSKOKWIM 
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ALASKA  NATIVE  PROTESTS 
JUNE  30,  1968 

UPPER  EUSKOKWTM 


Compiled  for? 

.Alaska Natives  & The  T.anrl 


by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

From  ajj  authoritative  sources 


50 


50  MILES 
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Bristol  Bay  Region 


More  than  2,700  Alaska  Natives  live  in  17  villages  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  Region.  They  represent  7 percent  of  the  rural  Alaska 
Native  population  and  6.6  percent  of  the  total  Native  population. 
Approximately  700  live  in  Dillingham,  a second  class  city,  and  another 
350  in  the  villages  of  Naknek  and  South  Naknek,  also  incorporated  as 
second  class  cities,  in  the.  Bristol  Bay  Borough.  The  region  includes 
17  million  acres,  4.5  percent  of  the  area  of  the  state. 

Most  of  the  land  remains  in  the  public  domain. 

There  are  no  withdrawals  for  Native  use  in  the  area,  and 
total  known  Native  ownership  of  land  is  23.33  acres  in  six  restricted 
allotments.  Eight  of  the  villages  have  been  surveyed,  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  records  indicate  that  deeds  have  been  issued  in 
Naknek  and  Dillingham.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  no 
record  of  any  restricted-title  townsite  lots  issued  to  Alaska  Natives 
in  the  region. 

Except  for  the  viliagesof  Aleknagik  and  Egegik,  most 
village  sites  are  unaffected  by  the  2 million  acres  of  state-selected 
land  in  the  Wood  River-Tikchik  area  and  near  Egegik.  Nor  are  they 
affected  by  the  more  than  1.3  million-acre  portion  of  the  Katmai 
National  Konument, which  extends  into  this  region.  Conflict  on  the 
use  of  the  land,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  management  and  dis- 
posal policies  of  the  state  as  they  affect  subsistence  use  by  Alaska 
Natives,  Lands  in  the  Aleknagik  area  have  only  been  selected  by  the 
state  and  neither  patented  nor  tentatively  approved  for  patent,  and 
the  protest  of  the  Aleknagik  Natives  to  59,000  acres  in  the  area  is 
pending.  Other  protests  have  been  filed  by  Nondal ton-Lime  Hills  as 
wall  as  Kodiak,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Alaska  Peninsula  Association 
affecting  the  lands  of  this  region. 
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CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  BRISTOL  BAY  REGION 


Total  Area 

17,ooo,ooo  aa  s 

Withdrawals 

1,398,000  acres 

Katmal  N.M. 

1 ,398,000 

acres 

State  Selections 

2,010,000  acres 

Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 

375,000 

1,625,000 

10,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented 
Claimed/Entered 
Mineral  leasing 

10,000 

25,000 

acres 

acres 

5 small,  1 large  area  - federal  oil  and  gas  leases 


Mineral  locations 

S areas  - gold  placer 
3 areas  - known  production 
8 areas  ^ probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1.  1936  : 

Within  region:  Kokhanok,  Newhilen,  Nondalton,  So,  Naknek 

Partially  within  region:  Kwethlok,  Quinhagok,  Good news  Bay,  Sleet- 

mute,  Aklak,  Ekwok  (not  platted). 

Native  Protests : 

Within  region 

A-056255,  Aleknaglk  Natives,  19,000  acres 
AA-699  (F-440),  Nondal ton-Lime  Hills  Natives,  20.028.600,  see 
also  Cook  Inlet  and  Kuskokwim  regloni 
AA-872,  Kodiak,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Alaska  Peninsula  Native 

Association,  53,719,300  acres,  see  also  Kodiak  region 

Overlap  from  adjacent  region 

AA-373  (F-108),  Bethel  Village  * see  Y-K  Delta  region 

Public  Domain  - Estimate  13,500,000  acres 

Source:  U.  5,  Department  of  interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,. 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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State  Selections 


Selected  only 
| Tentatively  approved 
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National  Park  Service 
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ALASKA  NATIVE  PETITIONS 
UNDER  ACT  OF  MAY  1,  1936 
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Aleutian  Region 


i-- 


Slightly  more  than  1,900  Alaska  Natives  live  in  14  villages 
jn  the  . .-rer  tip  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the 
Ueutian  Chain.  They  represent  5.8  percent  of  the  rural  Alaska  Native 
/opulation  and  3.5  percent  of  total  Native  population.  The  land  area 
>f  the  region  totals  13.9  million  acres  and  comprises  3.6  percent  of 
■he  land  area  of  Alaska. 

The  only  withdrawals  for  Native  use  in  the  region  are  a 
'2 ,000-acre  reserve  at  Akutan  and  a 110-acre  fishery  withdrawal  for 
lative  use  on  Amaknak  Island.  The  villages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
/1th  populations  of  over  400  and  over  170,  are  located  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  withdrawn  under  the  management  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  for  the  harvesting  of  seals 
;rom  the  islands  under  the  terms  of  an  international  agreement  and  the 
rur  Seal  Act  most  recently  amended  in  1966.  Present  Pribilof  Island 
’esi dents  are  the  descendants  of  people  moved  there  from  their  homes  on 
;he  Aleutian  Islands  by  Russians  nearly  two  centuries  ago  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  providing  labor  for  sealing  operations.  St.  Paul  has  been  sur- 
veyed, but  Bureau  of  Tndian  Affairs  records  do  not  indicate  any  deeds 
ssued  to  individuals.  The  only  Native  ownership  of  land  in  the 
Heutian  Region  consists  of  34  townslte  lots  in  King  Cove,  33  townsite 
ots  in  Unalaska,  and  a total  of  148  acres  in  two  restricted  Native 
illotmertts. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
ind  Wildlife  Service  manages  over  3 million  acres  of  lands  withdrawn  as 
iildlife  Refuges.  Most  of  the  villages  of  the  region  are  located  within 
;uch  wildlife  wl thdrawals.  The  military  withdrawals  at  Adak  and  Attu 
ire  now  in  the  process  of  relinquishment  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Other  governmental  use  of  the 
irea  may  be  made  by  cooperative  agreement  with  the  agency  of  prime  res- 
lonsibility.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  installations  and  tests  at 
mchitka  are  permitted  under  such  interagency  agreement. 

This  map  is  shown  at  one-half  the  scale  of  other  maps  in  this 

iection. 
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FIGURE  V - 51 

CURRENT  LAND  STATUS  , ALEUTIAN  REGION 


Total  Area 


13,900,000  acres 


Withdrawals 

Aleutian  Island  N,W.R. 
Izenbeck  N.W.R* 

Akutan  N.R, 

Adak  Military 
Pribolof  Reserve 
Attu  Military* 

SimegnOf  N,W,R . 
Bogoslof  N.W.R, 

Amaknak  Island  N,R. 

State  Selections  - none 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented 
Claimed/Entered 
Mineral  leasing 


3,268,000  acres 

2,720,000  acres 

415,000  acres 

72.000  acres 

(61 .000) acres 

50.000  acres 

(12.000) acres 
10,500  acres 

500  acres 
( 1 10)acres 

0  acres 


5,000  acres 

10,000  acres 


One  medium  area  - federal  oil  and  gas  leases 

State  oil  and  gas  leases  offshore  on  north  side  of  Peninsula 


Mineral  locations 


1 area  - placer  gold 

2 areas  - known  production 

4 areas  - probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  May  1,  193e: 

Within  region:  Akutan,  Atka,  King  Cove,  Bel kofski , 

Nikolski,  (unidentified) 

Partially  within  region:  Perryvl lie,  Chignik 

Native  Protests: 


A-067702,  St,  George  Village,  58,000  acres 
AA-S72  , Kodiak,  Bristol  Bay,  and  Alaska  Peninsula  Native 
Association,  53,719,300  acres,  see  also  Kodiak  and 
Bristol  Bay  regions 


Public  Domain  - Estimate  10,600,000  acres 

Source:  U,  S.  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 

*The  major  portion  of  this  military  withdrawal  is  in  process  of 
transfer  to  the  U,  5.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior 
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Kodiak  Region 


Nearly  1,400  Alaska  Natives  live  in  ten  villages  in  the 
Kodiak  Region,  which  covers  8.5  million  acres,  2 percent  of  the  state.  — - 

They  represent  3./'  percent  of  rural  Native  population  and  2.7  percent  Tots 

of  the  total  Native  population.  Other  Alaska  Natives  live  in  villages  U1tj. 

and  cities  which  are  predominantly  Native.  Old  Harbor  and  Ouzinkie 
have  populations  of  between  200  and  250  each;  and  although  both  they 
and  Larsen  Bay  have  been  surveyed,  no  deeds  to  towns its  lots  have 
been  Issued  except  for  nine  lots  issued  in  the  City  of  Kodiak,  Two 
restricted  allotments,  totaling  37  acres,  complete  the  known 

Individually  owned  Native  lands.  st#l 

Carved  out  of  the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a 
35,200-acre  withdrawal  for  the  village  of  Karluk,  as  well  as  excep- 
tions  of  one  mile  square  for  village  sites  for  each  of  the  villages  of 
Old  Harbor,  Akhiok,  Larsen  Bay,  Ugashik,  Uyak,  Alitak,  Ayakulik,  and 
Kaguyak.  Resident  populations  remain  at  Old  Harbor,  Akhiok,  and 
Larsen  Bay,  Although  use  may  be  made  of  the  other  sites  by  Natives  of 
the  region,  present  records  do  not  show  a resident  population  of  more 
than  25  for  any  other  villages  mentioned. 


Less  than  half  of  the  region  remains  in  the  public  domain 
after  federal  withdrawals  and  state-selected  lands  are  deducted.  No 

remaining  public  domain  lands  are  on  Kodiak  Island.  A large  part  of  Pet1 

Katmai  National  Monument  covers  water  areas  now  Owned  by  the  state. 

Of  the  more  than  1 million  acres  selected  by  the  state,  only  60,000 
acres  have  been  patented,  although  an  additional  820,000  acres  have 

been  tentatively  approved  for  patent.  Nst1 

Many  of  the  Native  villages  filed  petitions  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  asking  for  a determination  of  their  possessory  rights  or 

the  establishment  of  reserves  under  the  Indian"  Reorganization  Act.  Publ 

In  addition,  the  entire  region  is  blanketed  by  the  present  protest  of  3SSF 

the  Kodiak,  Bristol -Bay,  and  Alaska  Peninsula  Native  Associations 
covering  more  than  50  million  acres. 
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Total  Area 

8,500*000  acres 

Withdrawals 

3,658,500  acres 

Kodiak  Bear  Refuge 

1,815,000 

acres 

Katmai  N.M. 
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acres 

Chugach  N,F. 

500,000 

acres 

Karluk  N.R. 

35*000 

acres 

Semldl  N.W.R. 

8*100 

acres 

State  Selections 

1,010,000  acres 

Selected  Only 

130,000 

acres 

Tentatively  Approved 

820,000 

acres 

Patented 

60,000 

acres 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented 

10,000 

acres 

Cl  aimed/ Entered 

5,000 

acres 

Mineral  Leasing 

Four  small  areas  - federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
Two  small  areas  - state  oil  and  gas  leases 


Mineral  locations 

7 areas  - gold  placer 
7 areas  - known  production 
12  areas  - probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936: 

Within  region:  Akhlok  (All tak) , Koguyak  (village  moved) , 

Chlgnfk,  Karluk,  Old  Harbor,  Ouzlnkle 
Partially  within  region:  Perryvllle,  Kokhanok 

Native  Protests  ; 

All  region  - AA-872,  Kodiak*  Bristol  Bay,  and  Alaska  Penln* 
sula  Native  Associations,  53,719*300  acres.  See  also  Bristol 
Bay  region 

Public  Domain  - Estimate  3,800,000  acres 


Source:  U.  5,  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

01  vision  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska- 
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Cook  Inlet  Region 


It  is  estimated  that  approximately  150,000  people  live  in 
the  Cook  Inlet  Region;  and  of  the  total,  nearly  6,000  are  Alaska 
Natives.  Only  some  500  of  them  live  in  rural  Native  vi 1 lages--the 
largest  is  the  village  of  Tyonek  on  the  western  shoreof  Cook  Inlet, 
whose  population  exceeds  200.  The  other  Alaska  Natives  in  the  region 
live  in  non-Native  places;  an  estimated  more  than  4,500  live  in  the 
Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough, 

Native-owned  lands  are  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy.  However,  the  Natives  at  Tyonek  live  on  a 26,918-acre 
reserve  established  by  executive  order,  and  those  at  Eklutna  on  a 
1,900-acre  withdrawal.  These  lands  and  an  additional  3,000  acres  in 
29  individual  allotments  and  3 restricted  townsi.te  lots  in  the  City 
of  Kenai  are  the  only  known  Native-owned  lands  in  the  Cook  Inlet 
Region.  , • 

This  most  heavily  populated  area  of  Alaska  still  has 
9,600,000  acres  of  land  remaining  in  the  public  domain--most  of  it  on 
the  largely  inaccessible  western  side  of  Cook  Inlet,  In  more  remote 
areas  of  the  Matanuska-Susitna  Borough, or  along  the  crest  of  the 
Chugach  Mountain  range.  ... 

V *= 

A 

Six  predominantly  Native  villages  are  in  the  area: 

Cantwell,  Eklutna,  Newhalen,  Nondalton,  Pedro  Bay,  and  Tyonek. 

Nearly  half  of  the  state's  selections  and  a major  portion 
of  the  lands  patented  to  the  state  are  In  this  17,500,000-acre  region 
of  the  state,  which  comprises  only  4,6  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
Alaska.  Thus  far,  withdrawals  remaining  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government  are  less  than  half  of  the  area  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state.  The  largest  federal  withdrawal  is  the  Kenai 
National  Moose  Range,  followed  by  a portion  of  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  in  the  area  and  the  military  installations  of  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  and  Ft,  Richardson  Army  Post  and  their  respective  ranges. 

English  Bay  (Alexandrovst),  Eklutna,  and  Tyonek  filed 
petitions  for  reserves  some  years  ago;  and  currently  the  region  is 
affected  by  protests  filed  by  Eklutna  and  Cantwell  Natives  within  ■/ 
the  region  as  well  as  the  Kenai tze  Association  and  Tribe  who  are 
protesting  the  transfer  of  most  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Other  large 
claims  from  other  regions  also  overlap  into  the  region. 
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withdrawals 


Total  Area 


17,500,000  acres 
2,360,500  acres 


Kenal  Moos#  Range 
Chugach  N*F, 

Hi  1 i tary 
Tyonek  N.R* 

Miscellaneous,  PP,  PSR,  PSC 
Tuxednl  N.W.R. 

Lake  George  Recreation 
Eklutna  N*R. 


1 ,730,000  seres 


500,000  acres 

70.000  acres 

27.000  acres 

20.000  acres 
6,500  acres 

5.000  acres 

2.000  acres 


State  Selections 


5,100,000  acres 


Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 


4,100,000  acres 


300.000  acres 

700.000  acres 


Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Land 


Patented 

ClaimGd/Entered 


250.000  acres 

100.000  acres 


Mineral  Leasing 

22  areas— state/federal  coal  prospecting  permits 
6 areas— state/federal  coal  leasts 
1 small  area--"Indian"  oil  and  gas  leases 
1 large  area— state  ell  and  gas  leases 
5 small,  1 medium  area— federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
13  known  gas  fields 
4 known  oil  fields 

Mineral  Locations 

45  areas— placer  gold 
21  areas— known  production 
62  areas— probable  locations 


Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936: 

Within  region:  Eklutna,  Tyonek 

Ptrti ally  within  region:  Nondal ton,  Newhalen,  Kokhanok,  Port 


Native  Protests: 

Within  region 

A-067547  (F-035181 ) , Cantwell  Natives,  1 ,336,900  acres 
AA-368*  Eklutna  Village,  437,800  acres 
AA'574,  Eklutna  Village,  23,000  acres 

AA-699  (F-440),  Nondal ton-Llme  Hills  Natives,  20,028,600  acres, 
see  also  Bristol  Bay  and  Kuskokwlm  regions 
AA'-7l4,  Kenaltze  Association  and  Tribe,  4,540,000  acres 

Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

A-061646,  Gul kana  Athabascans , see  Copper  River  region 
AA-545  (F-155),  Ahtria  Tannah  Nlnnah  Association,  see  Copper 
River  region 

i:  AA-648,  Chugach  Association,  et  si.,  see  Prince  William  Sound 

„ region 

r AA'681  (F-392),  Nikolai  and  Tel  Ida  Villages,  see  Kuskokwlm 
region 

AA*B72t:  Kodiak,  it  al * * see  Kodiak  region 
Public  Domain— Estimate  9,600;)000  acres 


Source;  U.  >-5.  Deoartwent  of  the  Interior , Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
""  -‘slon  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 


Graham,  Alexandrovsk  {English  Bay,  not 
platted) 
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Copper  River  Region 

Of  a total  estimated  population  of  2,400  in  the  Copper  Center 
Region,  almost  500  are  Alaska  Natives.  More  than  half  live  in  four 
predominantly  Native  villages  and  the  others  in  such  towns  as  Glenallen 
and  Valdez.  The  rural  Native  population  of  approximately  275  comprises 
0.7  percent  of  the  total  rural  Native  population  in  a region  of  16.5 
million  acres,  which  makes  up  4.4  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
state. 

A Native  school  withdrawal  at  Copper  Center,  the  largest  of 
the  predominantly  Native  villages,  of  1,041  acres  has  become,  by  usage, 
an  Indian  reserve.  As  such,  it  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Except  for  the  school  reserve,  the  only  other  recorded  Native 
ownership  of  land  consists  of  22  allotments  totaling  2,600  acres. 

Most  of  the  region  remains  in  the  public  domain,  although 
proposed  classification  of  the  area  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  affect,  entry  under  the  public  land  laws.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  an  area  of  considerable  interest  to  non-Native  entrymen  for  home- 
steads, homes ites,  recreational  sites,  and  trade  and  manufacturing 
sites.  State  selections  in  the  region  total  only  340,000  acres,  but 
these  have  been  made  in  strategic  locations  at  Glenallen  and  Copper 
Center  as  well  as  Mentasta  and  in  the  Paxson  Lake  recreational  area. 

Early  petitions  for  a determination  of  possessory  rights 
were  filed  by  the  Village  of  Chitina  and  the  Village  of  Copper  Center. 
Recently  four  different  groups  or  associations  have  filed  protests  to 
the  transfer  of  land  in  the  area. 
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Total  Area  16,500,000  acres 

Withdrawal!  259,041  acres 

Paxson  Lake  - pending 
classlflcatlon/ltglslatlon  8,000  acres 

PSR/P5C  250,000  acres 

Copper  Center  N,R.  1,041  acres 

State  Selections  340,000  acras 

Selected  Only  * 0 

Tentatively  Approved  250,000  acres 

Patented  90,000  acres 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 


Patented  - Included  In  state  selection  patented  above 
Claimed/Entered  30,9q0  acres 

Mineral  leasing 

1 medium  area  - federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
Mineral  locations 


21  areas  - gold  placer 
13  areas  - known  production 
48  areas  - probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936: 

Within  region:  Chltina,  Copper  Center  (not  platted) 

Native  Protests: 


Within  region 


A-061 645  (F-033429),  Gulkana  Athabascans,  2,245,000  acres 
A-061650(F-033402)PMentasta  Village,  592,800  acres 

Copper  Center  Village,  1 ,102,300  acres 


A-062051 
AA-545  (F-155) 


*:Mhtna  Tannah  Nlnnah  Association, 
13.401 .400  acres 


Overlap  from  adjacent  regions 

F-028757  (AA-897)  , Northway  Village:;-  see  Tanana  region 

AA-648 ' t Chugach  Association  et  al„  see  Prince 
f /;  William  Sound  region  - 

Public  Domain  - Estimate  15,875,000  acres 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior, : Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Di vl s Ion  of  Lands^  and  Ml neral s;  Anchorage;  Al aska *-  : 4 ^ - r 
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Except  for  over  400  Alaska  Natives  in  Cordova  and  nearly  100 
others  in  Valdez,  the  balance  of  the  Native  population  in  the  region 
live  in  three  villages.  Although  Seward  is  included  in  this  geographic 
region,  the  Seward  population  is  compiled  in  total  figures  for  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  and  included  in  the  Cook  Inlet  Region.  Most  of  the 
rural  Alaska  Natives  in  the  region  live  in  the  Village  of  Tatitlek  on 
the  shores  of  Prince  William  Sound.  The  original  Tatitlek  inhabitants 
were  joined  by  residents  of  the  village  of  Chenga,  which  had  been  des- 
troyed by  the  1964  earthquake.  They  live  on  a 480-acre  withdrawal 
carved  out  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest.  This  Native  reserve  and 
six  allotments,  totaling  314  acres*  constitute  the  known  Native  owner- 
ship in  the  region. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  region  is  withdrawn  as  a part 
of  the  Chugacn  National  Forest. 

State  selections,  which  total  1 million  acres,  have  been 
made  near  the  inhabited  areas  of  Valdez,  Cordova,  Whittier,  and  Seward, 
as  well  as  the  former  Katalla  oil  field  area  near  Yakutat  and  Icy  Bay. 

A portion  of  Middleton  Island  has  been  released  from  with- 
drawal and  sold  under  the  General  Services  Administration  to  private 
interests . 

The  entire  region  is  blanketed  by  a protest  filed  by  the 
Chugach  Native  Association,  Tatitlek  Village,  Chugachimute  Tribe,  and 
Eyak  Native  Tribe.  In  addition,  a separate  protest  has  been  filed  by 
the  Native  Village  of  Yakutat. 
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Total  Area 

Withdrawals 


12,500,000  acre! 
3,731.980  acres 


3*726,000  acres 
8,500  acres 
480  acres 


1,000,000  acres 


400.000  acres 
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49,200  acres 
9,000  acres 


Chugach  N.F* 

Middleton  Island  (MlU) 

Tatitlek  N*R. 

State  Selections 

Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 

Other  Patented  or  Claimed  Lands 

Patented 
Claims/Entries 
Mineral  Leasing 

Two  small,  two  medium  areas  of  federal  oil  and  gas 
leasing  - Includes  one  known  oil  f1«l«  . . 

Three  small  areas  of  state  oil  and  gas leasing 

One  area,  federal  coal  prospecting  permits 

Mineral  Locations 

7 areas  - gold  placer 

28  areas  - known  production 

40  plus  areas  - probable  locations 
Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,  1936: 

Within  the  region:  Tatitlek.  Port 

Native  Protests: 
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ilinute  Tribe,  and  Villages  of  Port 
and  English  Bay,  12.000,000  acres 

7,700,000  acres 
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SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Over  10,000  of  the  estimated  37,000  people  in  the  Southeast 
Region  are  Alaska  Natives,  Most  of  them  are  Tlingit  or  Haida 
Indians,  although  on  the  Metlakatla  Reserve  on  Annette  Island  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tsimshian  Indians.  The  reservation 
of  87,000  acres  which  these  estimated  950  Indians  inhabit  and  a small 
800-acre  reservation  created  by  Act  of  Congress  at  Klukwan  are  the 
only  reservations  as  commonly  understood  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 

Three  small  withdrawals  for  Native  use  have  been  created  at  Chilkat 
(17  acres  within  the  present  town  of  Haines),  Klukwan  (an  additional 
82  acres),  and  Yendistucky  (143  acres), 

A total  of  388  restricted-title  townsite  lots  have  been 
issued  in  Angoon,  Haines,  Hoonah , Hydaburg,  Juneau,  Kake,  Ketchikan, 
Klawock,  Saxman,  Sitka,  Wrangell , and  Yakutat,  These,  together  with 
over  3,000  acres  held  as  allotments  by  46  allottees,  constitute  the 
known  Native  ownership  of  land  in  the  region.  However,  the  entire 
region  has  been  claimed  by  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  residents,  and  compen- 
sation totaling  more  than  $7,5  million  has  been  awarded  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  the  extinguishment  of  "Indian  Title"  to  the  land  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  the  Annette  Islands 
Reservation,  and  the  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument.  In  addition,  the 
Court  found  that  "Indian  Title"  survived  unextinguished  to  2.6  million 
acres  of  additional  land  in  the  area.  The  deni al  by  ..the  Court  of  the 
Commissioner's  finding  that  fishing  rights  taken  were  compensable  for 
more  than  $8  million  has  resulted  in  a recent  new  suit  by  the 
T1 ingi t-Haidas.  In  addition,  they  have  claims  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  lands  taken  between  1935  (the  date  of 
their  jurisdictional  Act)  and  1946,  They  also  have  filed  protests  to 
the  transfer  of  all  lands  in  the  region  not  already  included  in  lands 
■for  which  they  have  been  awarded  compensation.  These  are  the  areas  of 
conflict  and  where  most  of  the  half  million  acres  of  state  selections 
have  been  filed.  Of  additional  concern  to  Native  villages,  as  well  as 
other  communities  in  the  region,  is  the  limitation  against  community 
expansion  into  federally  withdrawn  areas . 

State  selections  near  cities  surrounded  by  the  forest  have 
been  made  under  that  portion  of  the  Statehood  Act  providing  for  a 
maximum  of  400,000  acres  of  National  Forest  lands  to  be  selected  for 
communi  ty  expansion . : ^ 


Japonski  Island  near  Sitka,  the  site  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe 
Board i ng  School , is  now  in  the  process  of  transfer  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  -v 


FIGURE  V -68 

CURRENT  LAND  STATUS,  SOUTHEAST  REGION 


Total  Area 
Withdrawals 


Tongass  N.F. 

Glacier  Bay  N,M. 

Annette  Island  N.R. 
Forrester  Island  N.w.R. 


27 .000. 000  acres 

19.000. 000  acres 


16,015 ,900  acres 
2,826,500  acres 
115,000  acres 
3,000  acres 


State  Selections 


Olhe 


Selected  Only 
Tentatively  Approved 
Patented 

itented  or  Claimed  Lands 


150.000  acres 

300.000  acres 

100.000  acres 


550,000  acres 


Patented— included  with  state  selection  figure  above 
Clalms/Entrles  1,300  acres 

Mineral  leasing 

3 small  areas  of  federal  oil  and  gas  leasing 
Mineral  locations 


18  areas— gold  placer 
58  areas— known  production 
Many  areas— probable  locations 

Petitions  under  Act  of  May  1,1936 ’ 

Hearings  were  held  on  petitions  filed  by  villages  and  associations. 
Claims  were  later  merged  In  Tlinglt-Halda  suit  In  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Claims,  . r . . • 

Native  Protests:  ; 

Within  region  Vp  ; ;V •/  /' 

A-067508,  Chllkoot  Indians,  640  acres 

AA-431  , Tlinglt-Halda  Indians,  3,088,800  acres 


Publ 1c 


in 


7,400,000  acres* 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,” 

Division  of  Lands  and  Minerals,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

♦Court  of  Claims  1968  decision  In  Tlinglt-Halda  case  found  that 
% approximately; 2 . 6'  million  acres  were  subject  to  the  i! Indian  Title" 

Of  the  T1  Ingi t-Haida  Indians.  • . • .? i: ; 
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TUCKY  NATIVE  RESERVE 
way  CHILKAT  NATIVE  RESERVE 


P A C I F I C 0 C E A S 


TONGASS  NATIONAL  FOREST 
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FORRESTER  ISLAND 
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NATIVE  RESERVE 
CHILKAT  NATIVE  RESERVE 


OKT  CHILKOOT 


TONGASS  NATIONAL  FORESti 

' •'  V f 


CURRENT  LAND  STATUS 

(June,  1968) 
SOUTHEAST  REGION 


State  Selections! 


Selected  only 
Tentatively  approved 
Patented 


^3  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

U*  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
TJ,  S,  Fersst.,  Service 
(inn  National  Fark  Service 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Comp i 1 ed  fori 


Alaska  Natives  & The  Land 


FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 


- "■  FORRESTER  ISLAND' ' y .ML  • 

NAT IGN.AL  W I LDlyl FE  REFUGE 

' - ■ '■  ; 
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A- 067508 


Chilkoot  Indians 


ALASKA  NATIVE  PROTESTS 
JUNE  30,  1968 


SOUTHEAST 


Compiled  for? 

Alaska  Natives  & The  Land 


by  the 


FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 


^F©ai  six  authoritative  sources 
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THE  LAND  CONFLICT 


Ev 

state  select 

During  the  one  hundred  years  of  ownership  of  Alaska  the  United  posed  where 

States,  through  the  Congress,  has  periodically  made  the  promise  that  the  subsistence 

aboriginal  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Eskimos,  Aleuts  and  Indians  would  be  than  Native 

settled  by  some  future  Congress,  The  most  recent  expression  of  that  pro-  Rampart  hydr 

mise  was  made  ten  years  ago  when  Alaska  became  a state.  The  Statehood 

Act,  however,  made  another  promise— this  time  to  the  State  of  Alaska--  Th 

that  from  the  public  lands  of  nearly  375  million  acres,  the  state  might  fi 

select  lands  sufficient  to  give  the  state  a total  ownership  of  nearly  Th 

105  million  acres.  This  recognized  the  fact  that  the  state  was  new,  not  pe 

only  politically  but  economically,  and  needed  to  achieve  full  equality  Se 

with  other  states  in  practical  economic,  as  well  as  political,  terms.  ti 

re 

From  the  vastness  of  Alaska  it  would  not  seem  too  difficult  to  af 

fulfill  both  promises  and  still  retain  a sizeable  federal  domain.  But  it  Ri 

is  a difficult  and  demanding  decision.  There  are  as  many  different  sets  Rai 

of  conflicts  as  there  are  regions  of  the  state  and  interested  parties.  si 

pl- 

Most  conflicts  between  Native  claims  and  state  land  selections  an 

come  in  the  areas  of  potential  major  development.  In  the  relatively 

undeveloped  parts  of  the  state  where  most  Native  villages  are  located,  In  some  with 

there  is  not  as  much  conflict  between  the  state  and  Native  land  claims,  use  of  the  s 

as  a comparison  of  acreages  would  indicate.  This  is  true  as  long  as  the  gas  developmi 

claims  are  confined  to  surface  rights.  Because  the  state  shares  in  90  attempted  he 

percent  of  the  revenues  from  mineral  leases  on  federal  lands  and  100  per-  federal  rese- 

cent  from  state  lands,  the  interest  of  the  state  is  greater  in  the  report  to  se_ 

undeveloped  areas  when  these  revenues  are  threatened.  Law  Review  Ci 


A general  dividing  line  between  areas  where  the  state's 
interest  is  in  both  the  surface  and  the  minerals  and  the  area  where  the 
chief  interest  of  the  state  is  in  mineral  rights  only  is  the  PYK  line 
(named  for  the  Porcupine,  Yukon,  Kuskokwim  Rivers),  established  as  a 
defense  line  in  the  Statehood  Act.  Beyond  this  line,  the  state  could  not 
select  lands  without  approval  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Further  indication  of  less  than  immediate 


interest  in  the  area  by  the  state  was  the  State  Native  Land  Claim  Settle-  . ...  In 
ment  Act,  passed  in  March,  1968.  The  Act  set  out  boundaries  beyond  which  unc 
the  state  agreed  to  make  no  selections  for  a period  of  eighteen  months.  sal 
As  may  be  seen  in  Figure  V-71,' these  lines  carve  out  an  area  in  the  heart-  lar 
land  of  Alaska  where  most  of  the  presently  economically  viable  lands  of  ye« 
the  state  lie.  It  has  been  estimated,  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at 
the  no  more  than  40  to  60  million  acres  are  worthy  of  selection  by  the  Nal 

state  at  this  time  without  regard  to  mi neral  i nterests.l 16  No  similar 

estimates  have  been  made  by  the  state.  Even  before  the  cessation  of  ....In 
title  transfers  in  November,  1966,  the  state  was  proceeding  carefully  in  bei 
the  selection  of  val 


neReport  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to" “tEe’Tublic  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.  ■■ ^ F, : ■: 

,,7llnited  States  Department  of  the;  Interior,  Report  from  Asslstaift  ^ 
Secretaries  to  the  Secretary,  June  1 , 1967,  p.  25.  Alaska  Natural },'■■■ 
Resources  and  the  Rampart  Project. 
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be  resolved  ■ 
determining  * 
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each  area  is 
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Even  more  difficult  than  the  resolution  of  conflict  between 
state  selections  and  Native  claims  and  protests  are  the  hard  choices 
posed  where  the  biotic  resource  of  lands  is  needed  by  Natives  for  their 
subsistence  within  areas  withdrawn  by  the  federal  government  for  other 
than  Native  purposes.  The  withdrawal  for  the  reservoir  for  the  proposed 
Rampart  hydroelectric  project  is  a good  example. 

The  Rampart  reservoir  would  inundate  the  hunting  and 
fishing  areas  of  nine  villages  in  the  Yukon  Flats  area. 

These  villages  have  a native  population  of  about  1,200 
persons,  which  by  1990  should  total  about  3,000  persons. 

Seven  of  these  villages  would  be  inundated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  livelihood  of  some  5,000  to  6,000  natives 
residing  elsewhere  in  the  Yukon  River  Basin  would  be 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  salmon  runs  in  the  Yukon 
River  which  would  result  from  the  construction  of  the 
Rampart  Project.  These  natives  all  draw  their  sub- 
sistence primarily  from  local  natural  resources,  sup- 
plemented by  cash  income  from  sale  of  furs,  welfare, 
and  sporadic  wage  employment, 11 7 

In  some  withdrawals,  such  as  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4,  It  appears  that 
use  of  the  surface  resource  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  oil  and 
gas  development  purposes  for  which  the  Reserve  was  created.  We  have  not 
attempted  herein  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  all 
federal  reserve  within  Alaska.  We  have  endeavored,  however,  in  this 
report  to  set  forth  the  background  which  the  Congress  and  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  might  find  useful  in  making  such  judgments. 


There  are  also  conflicts  among  Native  groups  which  will  have  to 
be  resolved  from  historical  and  anthropoligical  data  available  to  those 
determining  the  extent  and  location  of  each  grant  of  land.  Conflicts  in 
use  and  claims  vary  from  area  to  area.  In  detail,  the  land  issue  for 
each  area  is  set  out  in  the  foregoing  section.  However,  three  general 
divisions  may  be  made; 

... .In  southeastern  Alaska  there  are  no  longer  large  areas  of 
unappropriated  public  land  from  which  Native  claims  may  be 
satisfied.  All  but  2.6  million  acres  of  "Indian  title" 
lands  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haidas  were  appropriated  many 
years  ago  at  the  time  the  Annette  Island  Reserve  was  formed, 
at  the  time  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  and  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  were  withdrawn. 

In  southcentral  Alaska  lands  are  now  in  the  process  of 

being  taken  through  instate  selections.  These  are  the  lands 
valuable  for  human  habitation,  hunting,  fishing  and  rec- 
* reational  use,  for  urban  community  expansion.  Some  federal 
withdrawals  conflict  with  Native  use  in  this  areal  but , by 
and  large,  the? conflict  is  with  state  selections  and  the  * ? 

entries  and  applications  of  non-Native  citizens  of  the  state. 
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,,,, Except  for  the  large  federal  withdrawals  of  Rampart, 

Arctic  Wildlife  Reserve  and  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4 (these  three  total  over  40  million  acres),  there 
is  little  present  conflict  to  the  surface  use  of  lands 
in  the  north  and  west.  Large  grants  of  land,  in  fee, 
in  these  areas,  however,  would  create  a conflict 
between  claimants  and  the  state. 

The  range  and  depth  of  conflicts  make  apparent  that  one, 
simple,  across-the  board  solution  is  not  possible.  Solutions  which 
imaginatively  respond  to  the  varying  needs  and  objectives  of  all  the 
Native  groups,  the  state  and  the  Nation  are  required.  The  land  issue 
is  less  whether  the  aboriginal  title  of  Alaska  Native  should  be  recog- 
nized than  how  the  elements  of  solution  are  applied  to  the  elements  of 
the  problem. 

That  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  a right  in  the  lands  or 
meeting  the  needs  of  one-fifth  of  Alaska's  population  is  at  stake  is 
apparent  in  a careful  analysis  of  the  economic  potential  of  the  resources 
of  Alaska  and  the  effect  of  the  Native  protests  and  claims  on  the  economic 
development  of  Alaska.  These  present  and  projected  effects  of  failure  to 
settle  the  claims  give  the  problem  its  urgency. 
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FIGURE  V - 71 
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The  meaning  of  the  Native  protests  for  economic  development 
in  Alaska  is  necessarily  a central  issue  in  their  resolution.  There 
is  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  general  problem  of  the  protests  which  is  the 
subject  of  deeper  and  more  persistent  controversy.  One  source  of  con- 
flict is  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  economic  development  holds 
different  meanings  for  different  groups.  To  some  it  means  factories, 
to  others  the  commercial  use  of  land  resources,  and  to  still  others  a 
self-sufficient  homestead.  The  question  in  other  terms  is  whose 
economic  development  is  to  be  fostered. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  even  if  the  meaning  of  economic 
development  can  be  agreed  upon  there  are  differing  views  as  to  its 
proper  measurement.  Typically,  the  measures  are  changes  in  employment 
and  income.  But  the  distribution  of  these  gains- -the  labor  force  and 
population  base  against  which  they  are  measured--is  equally  important. 
Alaska  Natives  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  a stake  in  a pattern  of 
economic  growth  in  which  the  new  jobs  are  almost  exclusively  filled  by 
white  in-migrants.  Other  less  direct,  but  no  less  important,  quasi - 
economic  tests  might  be  used  if  other  values — say,  the  political  and 
psychological  dimensions — are  given  emphasis.  In  this  case,  a wider 
distribution  of  land  ownership  and  a greater  feeling  of  participation 
in  one's  economic  affairs  might  be  the  desired  change, 

A final  problem  is  that  of  the  time  frcone' which  is  chosen  for 
evaluating  the  economic  consequences  of  development  however  defined  and 
however  measured.  Is  it  a short-term,  intermediate-term,  or  long-run 
time  horizon  that  is  the  backdrop  within  which  We  progress?  Economic 
development  is,  after  all,  a process^  and  this,  implies  that  longer-term 
gains  later  on  may  come  at  the  expense  of  short-term  gains  now.  Con- 
flicts arising  from  different  time  horizons  are  not  resolved  simply  by 


Development 


choosing  a single  "rate  of  discount"  by  which  the  present  and  the 
future  can  be  compared.  Such  a procedure  may  be  meaningful  for  the 
state  or  for  a large  corporation  which  can  borrow  or  lend  on  the  basis 
of  future  expectations,  but  it  is  meaningless  to  people  without  com- 
mercial assets  or  commercial  attitudes. 

The  burden  of  analysis  of  the  economic  implications  of  the 
Native  protest  and  the  attendant  claims  legislation  involves  at  least 
four  tasks,  and  these  are  the  ones  around  which  the  subsequent  writing 
centers.  These  are: 


To  summarize  the  most  important  features  of  Alaska's 

economy  and  recent  economic  development; 

....To  discover  whether  or  not  corporate  or  governmental 
behavior  has  been  different  as  a result  of  Native  pro- 
test and  whether  such  different  behavior  has  had  an 
effect  on  economic  development  in  Alaska;  and  to  indi- 
cate whether  or  not  sustained,  unresolved  controversy 
on  the  issue  would  affect  economic  development  in  Alaska; 

....To  evaluate  the  implications  for  Alaska  Natives  of 
the  most  likely  patterns  of  regional  economic 
development;  and 

To  appraise  the  likely  effects  on  economic  develop- 
ment of  various  possible  legislative  provisions. 


ALASKA’S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


One  of  the  most  important  points  to  understand  about  the 
Alaska  economy  is  its  enslave  or  insular  character.  Population  and 
productive  activity  are  mostly  concentrated  in  a very  few  locations 
at  tidewater  and  in  a narrow  belt  about  100  miles  long,  stretching 
from  Palmer  to  Kenai , and  centering  in  the  city  of  Anchorage. 

Economic  activity  is  even  more  concentrated  than  popula- 
tion, both  spatially  and  sectorally.  The  proportion  of  all  employ- 
ment in  the  state  contributed  by  all  commodity-producing  industries 
is  extremely  low.  A table  showing  Alaska's  gross  domestic  product 
for  1965  (Figure  VI-1)  shows  the  particularly  undeveloped  and  un- 
balanced nature  of  the  economy  in  more  striking  detail.'  Less  than 
1 percent  of  the  product  came  from  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 
eries combined;  and  mining  accounted  for  less  than  4 percent  of  the 
total,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  latter  two  industries  that 
Alaska  is  most  noted. 

Manufacturing,  including  the  processing  of  primary  products 
(fish  packing,  lumber  and  pulp  manufacture,  etc.),  and  the  so-called 
support  industries  (like  baking,  soft-drink  bottling,  and  printing 
and  publishing),  contributed  8 percent  of  value  added.  Commodity 
production  in  its  totality,  then,  made  up  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  total  volume  of  activity  in  Alaska's  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  government  employment  alone  was  directly 
responsible  for  well  over  one-third  of  Alaska  gross  income  and  pro- 
duct; and  government  activity  alone  accounts  for  about 
two-fifths  of  all  employment  and  for  about  half  of  all  wage  and 
salary  payments  in  Alaska.  In  addition,  the  activity  of  the  service 
sectors  of  the  private  economy  and  of  construction  ultimately  depends 
largely  upon  the  income  injected  into  the  state  from  government 
expenditures.  Government  must  ultimately  account  for  substantially 
more  than  half  of  all  economic  activity  in  Alaska. 

The  large  role  played  in  Alaska's  economy  by  the  federal 
government,  and  particularly  by  defense  activities  and  defense  con- 
struction, together  with  the  relatively  small  role  of  the  state's 
resource  industries,  is  not,  however,  representative  of  the  forces 
for  growth  in  the  state.  As  shown  in  Figure  VI-2,  the  gross  value 
of  product  in  Alaska's  extractive  industries  about  doubled  between 
1960  and  1966. 


Figures  on  investment  rather  than  production  would  show  an 
even  more  spectacular  contrast  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  oil  and  gas  and  their  derivatives  above  al 1 — exploration , develop- 
ment, and  processing,  as  well  as  production—which  are  now  the  main 


FIGURE  VI-1 


ALASKA  GROSS  PRODUCT s 1960-1965 
(Millions  of  Current  Dollars) 
(Italics  denote  percent) 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and 

4.3 

5.7 

6.3 

5.2 

5.8 

8.3 

Fishery 

0,  6 

0.8 

0.8 

O,  6 

0.6 

0.8 

Mining 

28.3 

34.4 

38.8 

37.2 

36.2 

38,3 

3.8 

4.3 

4.8 

4.5 

3,9 

3,  7 

Contract  Construction 

98.9 

64.1 

64.8 

69.2 

105.3 

117.5 

13.  2 

8,  7 

8,  4 

8.4 

11.2 

11.4 

Manufacturing 

65.4 

58.0 

61.0 

65.1 

68.7 

82.3 

8.8 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.  3 

8.0 

Transportation 

45.0 

42.7 

45,0 

47.6 

52.6 

56.4 

6.  0 

5.8 

5.  8 

5.8 

5.6 

5,5 

Communications 

34,2 

59.8 

55.1 

55.5 

53,0 

55.0 

4.6 

8. 1 

7.2 

6.7 

5.6 

5,  3 

Electric,  Gas  and  Sanitary 

9.4 

11.0 

13.8 

15.7 

18,2 

21.0 

Services 

1,3 

1.5 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

85.2 

96.1 

95.3 

100.2 

109.3 

126.1 

11.4 

13.0 

12.  4 

12. 1 

11.6 

12.3 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real 

42.6 

44.8 

51.1 

58.4 

66.6 

77.4 

Estate 

5.7 

6.0  . 

6.6 

7,1 

7. 1 

7,  5 

Services 

42.6 

44.8 

50.4 

51.4 

66,9 

74,5 

5.7 

6.0 

6.  5 

6.2 

7.1 

7.2 

Government  and  Government 

290.8 

279.8 

291.0 

321.0 

369.9 

372.2 

Enterprise 

• 39.9 

37.7 

37.8 

38.8 

38.2 

36.2 

Totals 

746.8 

741  .2 

770.7 

826.5 

942.1 

1029.5 

100,0 

100 .0 

loo.o 

100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

Source:  Bradford  H,  Tuck,  An  Aggregate  Income  Model  of  a Semi-Autonomous 

' AZ&kan  .[Eaenomy » prepared  for  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  in, Alaska,  Anchorage,  1967,  p.  68. 


FIGURE  VI-2 

GROWTH  IN  COMMODITY  INDUSTRIES 
BY  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Industry 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Fisheries 

$ 96.5 

$128.7 

$126.5 

$104.7 

$125,0 

$166,5 

$185.0 

Forest  Products 

47.3 

44.7 

49.7 

50.1 

58,0 

57.5 

67.8 

Minerals 

20.6 

17.8 

18.8 

35.2 

35.5 

47. 6f 

/ 34.7 

Oil  and  Gas 

1 .3 

17.0 

28.4 

32.7 

35.5 

35.6 

50.2 

Agriculture 

‘ 5.4 

5.5 

5.8 

5.5 

5.6 

5,2 

5.5 

Furs 

4.8 

4.2 

4,3 

4,4 

4.4 

5.8 

7,0b 

Total 

$1 75 . 9 

$217.9 

$233.7 

$232.6 

$264.0 

$318.2 

$350.2 

f/Reflects  post-earthquake  construction. 
^/Largely  an  increase  in  unit  prices. 


Source:  Alaska  Development  Corporation*  Annual  Report. 


engine  of  economic  growth  in  Alaska,  The  discovery  in  1968  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  biggest  oil  field  in  North  America  certainly  does 
not  modify  this  judgment. 

There  has  also  been  an  expansion  of  Alaska-based  fisheries 
operations,  formerly  concentrated  almost  wholly  on  salmon,  into  other 
species  such  as  king  crab,  shrimp  and  scallops. 

Logging,  pulp  manufacture*  and  the  cutting  of  roughly 
squared  lumber  for  export  to  Japan  have  also  expanded  substantially 
so  that  by  the  fall  of  1968  almost  two-thirds  of  the  state's  allow- 
able timber  cut  had  been  committed  to  production,  ^ 

It  cannot  be  too  heavily  emphasized  that  the  above  three 
resource  groups — oi 1 and  gas,  fish  and  timber — and  their  processing 
are  now,  together  with  tourism,  the  state's  only  basic  growth  indus- 
tries and  that  the  benefits  from  their  growth  ar^jlistributed  exceed- 
ingly urifevehlj(  within  the  state,"  The  growth  of  these  resource-based 


activities  has,  of  course,  greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  supporting 
manufactures  and  services  and  of  state  and  local  government;  but  it  is 
only  mildly  exaggerating  to  say  that  this  growth  of  the  "infrastructure 
and  superstructure"  has  occurred  entirely  In  the  Anchorage-Kenai  area. 

On  the  whole,  this  concentration—indeed  urbahization--has 
been  beneficial  to  Alaska's  overall  development.  It  has  reduced  costs 
through  economies  of  scale. and  through  greater  competition  and  has 
provided  the  Anchorage  area  with  virtually  all  of  the  amenities  of 
modern  urban  life.  The  developments  of  the  last  decade  have,  in  addi- 
tion, reduced  the  relative  v.jpl i tude  of  seasonal  fluctuations  in  income 
and  employment. 

This  growth  has,  however,  meant  little  to  most  Alaska  Natives. 
There  has  been  some  influx  of  Natives  into  the  urban  centers,  but  most 
Natives  still  live  in  small  villages  apart  from  the  continental  land 
transportation  network  and  almost  totally  outside  the  mainstream  of 
the  economy. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  is  the  composition  of  new 
employment.  A comprehensive  manpower  and  manpower-demand  study  of 
Alaska  has  yet  to  be  done,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  education 
and  skill  requirements  for  entry  into  the  jobs  being  created  by  economic 
growth  in  Alaska  are,  on  the  average,  exceptionally  high,  and  are  rising 
year  by  year.  This  circumstance  was  reflected  already  in  the  1960 
census  by  Alaska's  median  educational  attainment  for  whites  of  12:4 
years  compared  with  10.9  for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

The  leading  growth  industry — oil  and  gas— is  one  of  the  most 
capital  intensive  and  technology  Intensive  of  all  commodity-producing 
industries  and  employs  almost  no  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  labor, 

Alaska's  economic  growth  is  expected  to  continue  at  a rapid 
pace  along  its  present  lines,  and  some  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  economic  backwardness  and  isolation  (for  instance,  high  prices  and 
costs,  and  violent  seasonal  fluctuations)  may  be  effectively  mitigated 
in  the  urban  core  over  the  next  few  years.  But  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  this  development  took  place  without  adding  at  all  to  the 
number  of  jobs  which  can  be  filled  by  persons  without  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a high  school  education.' 


’This  is  not  to  ss^y  that  there  wiTl  not  be  any  new  jobs  'created  at 
minimum  entry  levels.  The  point  isHhat- any  new  positions  of  this  type 
may  well  be  more  than  offset  by  the  disappearance  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled jobs  in  declining  industries  or  trades,  and  resulting  from  auto- 
mation, modernization,  and  upgrading  of. work  in  general . Under  these 
circumstances,  programs  to  place  additional  Natives  in  minimum-entry 
j obs  may  succeed  only  to  the  extent  they  redistribute  unempl oyment  father 
than  alleviate  it.  O'.;  1 ’■  .V’f'f/'/'v/. 


Subregional  Aspects 


The  important  economic  aspects  of  each  of  Alaska's  five  sub- 
regions,  defined  in  Figure  VI-3,  as  they  touch  on  the  Native  protests, 
are  considered  below, * 


Region  I — Southeastern  Alaska 

The  economy  of  southeastern  Alaska  is  heavily  dependent  on 
government  and  distributive  activities;  virtually  the  state's  entire 
timber  industry  and  a large  proportion  of  fishing  activity  are  also  based 
in  the  region.  Commercial  fishing  is  the  most  important  occupation  of 
the  Native  people,  and  the  subsistence  economy  is  less  important  here 
than  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

Because  the  bulk  of  the  productive  land  in  the  region  is 
national  forest  land,  and  because  at  least  a partial  resolution  of  the 
claims  of  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  Indians  has  already  been  achieved  judici- 
ally, the  "land  freeze"  has  little  effect  here. 


Region  II-Southcentral  Alaska 

Southcentral  Alaska  comprises  the  economic  heartland  of  the 
state.  With  the  state's  largest  city,  about  half  its  population,  vir- 
tually the  entire  oil  and  gas  industry,  and  the  bulk  of  its  fishing  in- 
dustry, any  action  related  to  Native  claims  which  affects  the  magnitude 
and  pace  of  economic  activity  in  this  region  cannot  help  but  have  a sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  total  economic  and  fiscal  strength  of  the  state. 

The  effect  of  the  "land  freeze"  on  the  oil  and  gas  industry  is  treated  a 
few  pages  hence;  we  take  up  here  its  impact  in  other  fields. 

The  whole  of  the  Chugach  National  Forest  lies  within  the  bounds 
of  Region  II,  The  estimated  allowable  cut  for  the  Chugach  is  67  million 
board  feet.  Only  a fraction  of  this  hc.s  been  cut.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  national  forest  will  be  unaffected  by  Native 
land  claims.  In  large  part  this  view  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
Native  claims  legislation  does  not  contemplate  disturbing  the  national 
forests.  The  Congress  could,  of  course,  make  a different  settlement. 

The  Statehood  Act  provides  that  communities  may,  for  purposes  of  expansion, 
select  "....from  lands  within  national  forests  in  Alaska  which  are  vacant 
and  unappropriated  at  the  time  of  their  selection  not  to  exceed  four 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,..."  So  far  the  state  has  made  requests 
amounting  to  fewer  than  40,000  acres  under  this  provision. 


2 The  regional  subdivision  of  Alaska  used  here  is  that  prepared  for 
the  Federal  Field  Conmittee's  A Subregional  Economic  Analysis  of  Alaska* 
Anchorage,  September  1968,  which  study  provides  a detailed  description, 
analysis,  and  projection  of  the  economies  of  the  respective  subregions. 
The  generalizations  in  this  chapter  are  in  large  part  based  upon  the 
analyses  in  that  work. 
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The  state  of  Alaska  has  received  tentative  approval  for  its 
selected  timber  lands  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  Shuyak  Island,  the 
Susitna  Valley,  and  the  Yakataga  area.  Major  state  sales  include  96 
million  board  feet  on  the  Kenai  and  100  million  in  the  Susitna  Valley 

• if  1?™0nJ“!?ction  wUh  a U-  s‘  Forest  Service  sale  was  planned  to 
include  100  million  board  feet  of  state  timber  on  Shuyak  Island,  but 
was  not  consummated.  Within  a year  the  state  expected  to  offer  the 
Yakataga  timber  for  sale.  Estimated  allowable  cut  there  is  about  29 
million  board  feet  per  year. 


approval 
the  land 


Unless  present  policy  is  changed,  the  state  will  r.ot  receive 
on  any  further  timber  land  selections  that  it  might  make  until 
claims  have  been  settled. 


The  areas  mentioned  above  should  provide  adequate  inventory 
from  the  present  to  at  least  two  years  hence.  When  the  time  period 

SuSL*0**1*  year?.1s  reachfd>  The  land  claims  may  well  have  an  effect, 
By  that  time,  cutting  on  sales  which  have  already  been  made  may  be  in 
fun  swing.  Some  additional  demand  could  be  met  by  further  sales  on 
land  the  state  now  controls.  Should  the  resource  be  seriously  de- 
pleted, however,  it  is  quite  possible  that  potential  buyers  would 
look  to  national  forest  timber  for  supply  where  they  might  normally 
have  sought  out  state  timber. 

The  major  land  selection  which  would  be  delayed  by  the  land 
claims  is  the  Copper  River  Valley  area.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
t surveying  and  classifying  this  land  area.  It  is  under- 

stood that  the  state  would  like  to  select  this  U,nd  in  about  five 
years. 


- e - .A^  J°  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Chain  areas,  it 

ifn5°"i]“d^ic-tit5?re  15  n0  aPPrec1abie  effect  of  the  pending  Native 
land  claims  legislation.  It  did  not  deter  investment  in  plant  and 

equipment  during  the  past  two  years,  nor  did  it  ‘rave  an  effect  on  the 

i^tfrtinn?e=?Lth\D^ch  Harbor  PC°Perty  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, although  these  properties  are  outside  the  delineated  land 
claims* 

* People  in  the  fishing  industry  do  not  seem  concerned.  They 
are  far  more  concerned  about  the  fisheries  resource  than  they  are 
about  lands  on  which  to  establish  plants.  It  is  anticipated  that 
lands  would  be  made  available  to  the  fishing  industry,  takinq  into 
consideration  impending  land  claims,  as  long  as  they  offered  employment. 

Other  problems  such  as  townsite  planning,  the  use  of  wild- 
lire  refuges,  and  the  relationship  and  use  of  military  lands  appear 
to  play  a greater  role  than  do  Native  land  claims  in  this  area 
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Region  II I--Kuskokwim  Area 

The  population  of  Region  III  Is  about  13,000,  about  nine-tenths 
of  whom  are  Alaska  Natives.  Bluntly  put,  the  region  has  no  apparent  base 
for  economic  growth.  It  has  a rapidly  growing  population  without  local 
employment  prospects  and  generally  without  the  cultural,  educational,  and 
skill  prerequisites  for  successful  out-migration.  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  outside  of  the  conversion  of  the  present  subsistence  fishery  in 
the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  rivers  to  a more  efficient  commercial  operation, 
any  growth  of  opportunity  either  for  employment  or  for  enterprise  in  the 
region,  will  result  directly  from  government  action.  The  only  prospect 
for  expansion  of  the  public  sector,  in  turn,  can  be  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  efforts  to  overcome  the  cultural  and  economic  handicaps  of  the 
region's  population. 

No  instance  is  known  in  which  the  "land  freeze"  has  hindered, 
delayeci,  or  prevented  any  economic  development  project  in  the  region. 
There  can  be  no  assurance,  however,  that  a prolongation  of  the  freeze 
for  several  years  would  not  deter  programs  which  depend  on  acquisition 
of  mineral  title  or  on  timber  sales.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  for  action  in  either  area  under  any 
circumstance. 


Region  IV — Interior  Alaska 

The  economy  of  Interior  Alaska  is  concentrated  in  the  Fairbanks 
area  and  is  dominated  by  government  and  distributive  activities.  The 
only  conspicuous  source  of  economic  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
University  of  Alaska  and  a government-technical -scientific  complex 
growing  up  around  the  University  campus.  Mining  and  agriculture  have 
minor  and  declining  roles  in  the  area. 

Interior  Alaska's  Native  population  is  approximately  6,500, 
or  13  percent  of  the  total  population.  Outside  of  Fairbanks  proper, 
most  Natives  are  still  attached  to  the  subsistence  economy;  and  their 
most  conspicuous  sources  of  cash  income  are  occasional  construction 
work  and  government  employment  together  with  welfare  payments.  • 

No  instance  is  known  in  which  the  "land  freeze"  has  prevented 
any  commercial  development.  Its  continuation  would,  of  course,  be  an 
obstacle  to  mineral  development  in  this  highly  mineralized  area, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  significant  discoveries  would  otherwise  be 
made  and  produced. 
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Regi on  V — Northwes  t Al as  ka 

This  area,  with  a population  of  about  12,300,  of  which  about 
nine-tenths  are  Eskimos,  is  almost  totally  undeveloped;  but  it  is  the 
site  of  the  recent  spectacular  oil  discoveries.  The  potential  for 
economic  development  rests  largely  in  minerals  and  tourism.  At  present, 
no  mineral  production  is  being  carried  out,  but  the  North  Slope  as  a 
whole  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  world's  richest  petroleum  provinces, 
and  the  general  geology  of  the  Brooks  Ranges  suggests  the  possibility  of 
major  developments  in  metall ic  ores . Actual  production  of  either  is 
unlikely  within  four  or  five  years,  and  the  future  of  the  mineral  indus- 
tries in  the  area,  is  still  highly  speculative.  In  the  present  primitive 
state  of  mapping,  surveys,  and  exploration,  statements  about  the  region's 
"vast  mineral  wealth"  are  prophesies  of  the  faithful  more  than  assertions 
of  fact.  Nevertheless,  indications  of  oil  and  gas  and  of  other  commercial 
mineral  prospects  are  sufficient  to  encourage  substantial  private  invest- 
ment in  exploration.  Discounting  for  the  uncertainties  of  discovery  and 
eventual  production,  the  present  value  in  the  private  market  of  all 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  rights  on  North  Slope  land  yet  to  be  leased, 
including  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No,  4,  is  probably  in  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Even  in  advance  of  possible  production,  the  exploration 
Investment  in  Region  V and  the  public  revenues  genera  ad  from  leases 
will  be  enormous  in  resident  per  capita  terms,  as  will  the  gross  value 
of  product  and  public  royalties  and  revenues  when  any  production  begins. 
But  these  flows  will  not  generate  a direct  demand  for  the  labor  of 
local  Eskimos  at  their  present  levels  of  aocu l tura ti on3  education 3 and. 
skills , and  in  conformity  with  their  present  customs  of  employment  and 
livelihood,  so  that  the  constructive  impact  on  the  indigenous  economy 
may  not  be  great. 

No  instance  in  which  the  "land  freeze"  has  hindered,  delayed, 
or  prevented  any  economic  development  project  has  been  found.  All  present 
or  anticipated  programs  are  being  carried  out  or  are  planned  offshore, 
on  private  land,  or  on  existing  leases  or  withdrawals.  There  can,  however 
be  no  assurance  that  prolongation  of  the  freeze  for  several  years  will  not 
deter  programs  which  depend  on  acquisition  of  new  mineral  title  or  leases. 


Government  and  Oil  Industry  Perceptions 


Perhaps  as  important  as  whether  or  how  the  -fact  of  Native  pro- 
test or  the  provisions  of  the  attending  legislation  "should"  have  impli- 
cations for  the  economic  development  of  Alaska  is  how  decisional  parties- 
governmental  and  corporate- -perceive  implications  to  the  protest  and 
claims.  Two  quotations  are  representative  of  the  state's  view.  The 
Alaska  Division  of  Lands  recent  annual  report  contains  the  remarks: 

The  state's  land  selection  program  continues  to  be 
restricted  by  a federal  policy  of  refusal  to  take 
final  action  on  lands  which  are  under  recorded  na- 
tive land  claims.  There  are  now  40  such  claims. 

They  cover  most  of  Alaska's  365  million  acres,  and 
because  of  overlapping,  total  more  than  the  state's 
entire  acreage.  S'  • 

The  Interior  Department's  policy  of  "no  final  action" 
means  that  tentative  approval  is  not  granted  on 
state  selections,  and  without  tentative  approval 
the  state  has  not  been  able  to  assume  management  of 
the  selected  land.  This,  of  course,  means  the  state 
is  not  able  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  desired  Jn  mov- 
ing land  into  the  hands  of  private  ownership.3 

In  this  last  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Interior's  "policy" 
derives  from  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  which  requires  a finding 
on  protested  government  actions  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  viewed  as 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

In  the  same  publication,  the  section  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
activity  contains  the  observation: 

The  decision  of  the  federal  government  to  suspend 
issue  of  leases  in  cases  where  the  land  is  under 
natiye  claim  has  had  a definite  adverse  effect  on 
rental  revenues  to  the  state.  Alaska  is  entitled 
to  90  per  cent  of  oil  and  gas  lease  revenues,  but 
the  total  revenue  continues  to  decline  because  ex- 
piring leases  are  nbt  renewed  and  new  leases  are 
not  issued.  The  rental  income  to  Alaska  from 


3 Alaska  Division  of  Lands  1967  Annual  Report,  State  of  Alaska, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  pp.  9-10. 
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federal  oil  and  gas  leases  topped.  $4  million  in 
1966,  but  dropped  to  $3,526,398.20  in  1967.4 

Less  conclusive  is  the  University  of  Alaska's  recent  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  the  "freeze."  The  University  publication  states: 

Actual  effect  of  the  freeze  on  future  oil  and  gas 
development  is  open  to  conjecture.  Presently  the 
freeze  is  stimulating  drilling  on  some  federal  leases, 
especially  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  This  increased 
activity  has  resulted  because  the  federal  leases  in 

n" 

this  area  will  be  the  first  to  expire  and  oil  com- 
panies want  to  eliminate  these  areas  from  their  list 
of  prospects  before  the  expiration  dates  do  so  auto- 
matically, If  production  is  developed  on  a federal 
leasehold,  the  lease  is  automatically  renewable  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 

e 

freeze.  Present  indications  are  that  the  only  dis- 
tricts in  which  oil  company  activity  is  actually 
slowing  down  are  the  Copper  River  Basin  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  shore! ine--and  activity  in  these 
areas  may  have  slowed  without  the  freeze.  However, 

r's  "policy" 

a finding 

ewed  as 

if  the  freeze  continues  over  a period  of  years,  gaps 
will  occur  in  potential  drilling  blocks  in  these  and 
other  areas  that  could  depress  future  explorations 
in  Alaska. 5 

leasing 

It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  get  "the  industry  view"  of  any 
issue  on  the  Alaska  petroleum  scene.  This  is  not  usually  a matter  of 
secretiveness  on  the  part  of  the  industry  but  more  frequently  a recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  individual  members  (and,  indeed,  individuals 
within  a single  company)  have  quite  divergent  views  on  most  questions 
at  issue.  In  an  effort  to  get  some  insight  into  what  some  members  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  see  as  the  effect  of  Native  protest  on  their 
activities,  a groip(35)  of  "landmen"  responsible  for  advising  their 
corporations  on  land  availability,  leasing  and  acquiring  rights,  nego- 
tiating land  contracts,  and  the  like  was  contacted.  The  questions 
posed  each  member  and  the  distribution  of  responses  follow: 

laska , 

4 Ibid.  , p .4 . 

5 Judy  Brady,  "Native  Land  Claims,"  A laska  Monthly  Review  of  Business 
and  Economic1  Conditions , Vol . IV,  No.  6 (November,  1967),  University  of 
Alaska,  Institute  of  Social,  Economic  and  Government  Research,  pp.  8-9, 

* - - 
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Question:  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  Native  land 

protest  (and  the  "land  freeze")  had  on  your  company's 
behavior  in  Alaska? 


Sixty-two  percent  of  the  respondents  advised  that  the  land 
freeze  had  an  adverse  effect  on  their  company's  exploratory  activities 
in  Alaska,  Thirty-one  percent  advised  that  the  land  freeze  had  no 
noticeable  effect  to  date.  Seven  percent  advised  the  question  was  not 
applicable  to  the  company's  operations. 

Questi on;  What  effect  could  it  have  on  your 
company 's  behavior  in  Alaska  in  the  future? 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the 
continuance  of  the  land  freeze  would  seriously  limit  and  possibly  halt 
their  company's  efforts  in  Alaska,  Seven  percent  advised  the  question 
was  not  applicable  to  the  company's  operations. 

Question:  Do  you  believe  the  recent  California 

lease  activity  on  the  part  of  the  industry  in  any 
way  involves  committing  corporate  monies  there  that 
might  have  been  directed  to  Alaska  in  the  absence 
of  Native  protest  and  land  freeze? 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  respondents  advised  that  the  land 
freeze  did  not  affect  their  company's  participation  in  recent  California 
lease  activity.  Twer ty- three  percent  advised  that  they  felt  their  com- 
pany spent  more  money  at  the  recent  California  sale  than  they  would  have 
had  they  been  otherwise  committed  in  Alaska,  Three  respondents  advised 
that  they  feel  the  land  freeze  has  released  exploration  monies  not  only 
for  use  in  California  but  in  other  areas  in  the  United  States  as  well. 
Seven  percent  of  the  respondents  advised  that  there  was  little  compari- 
son between  the  recent  Santa  Barbara  sale  and  oil  activities  in  Alaska, 
They  felt  that  their  companies  were  purchasing  known  producing  struc- 
tures as  opposed  to  attempting  to  delineate  such  oil  fields  in  Alaska. 

Within  these  generalized  conclusions,  several  particular 
responses  brought  out  the  move  to  substitute  exploration  of  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  lands  in  Alaska  for  onshore  lands,  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  altering  the  five-year  budget  plans  which  typify  the  exploration 
process  (on  the  point  of  forecasting  corporate  activity  in  foreign  or 
other  domestic  areas),  and  the  all-pervasive  mood  of  uncertainty  and 
instability  they  see  as  surrounding  land  matters. 

Almost  all  comments  from  any  source  on  the  economic  effects  of 
Native  protest  cite  the  so-called  land  freeze  as  the  central  source  of 
immediate  difficulty.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  "the  freeze"  is  looked 
upon  by  business  as  a much  greater  obstacle  to  development  than  cloudi- 
ness of  land  titles.  This,  of  course,  is  understandable  In  that  the 
freeze  Is  explicit  and  certain  and  the  ultimate  resolution  of  ownership 
is  quite  unclear. 


The  freeze  affects  all  land  disposal  cases  situated  in  claim 
areas,  including  state  selection;  final  action  on  homesteads,  homesites, 
trade  and  manufacturing,  power  and  airport  si  test  road  riqhts  of  way, 
mining  claims;  and  the  like.  The  freeze  does  not  directly  affect  federal 
lands  already  under  lease  nor  does  it  affect  state-owned  lands,  including 
tidal  and  submerged  lands.  Further  leasing  of  federally  administered 
lands  and  tentative-approval  lands  was  stopped,  however.  ° • 

The  prevailing  view  of  the  actual  and  potential  results  of 
this  paralysis  is  captured  in  the  testimony  of  one  former  senior  state 
official  in  the  land  field.  He  writes; 

,,,,The  welfare  of  all  Alaskans  and  the  economic 
stability  of  the  state  itself  is  dependent  upon 
accelerated  rather  than  delayed  development  of  the 
resources. ... [The]  recent  freeze  on  issuing  oil  and 
' gas  leases  on  land  covered  by  native  claims,  has  proven 
costly  financially  to  the  Federal  and  state  governments. 

It  promises  to  be  far  more  costly  in  delayed  resource 
development.  7 

Further,  he  concludes: 

Although  the  Federal  government  can  tolerate  delays 
resulting  from  decisions,  cumbersome  legal  proceedings 
or  from  lack  of  appropriations,  Alaska  cannot  permit 
such  delays  which  often  mean  lost  opportunity^ for 
securing  commitments  of  development  capital. 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  might  imagine  that  the  question  of 
ownership  of  land — or,  indeed,  even  the  matter  of  land  in  disputed  owner- 
ship--might  not  "make  any  difference"  to  the  interested  business  party 
(for  example,  oil  companies)  as  long  as  it  was  leaseable.  But  even  here 
there  are  economic  implications  that  turn  on  the  nature  and  provisions 
of  ownership.  Lease  payments  would  be  50  cents  per  acre  per  year  with 
state  ownership.  Similarly,  royalty  payments  would  be  at  a rate  of 


6 Writing  to  this  point,  the  University  of  Alaska  analysis  of  Native 
claims  includes  the  comment*  "The  history  of  leasing  in  Alaska  has  shown 
that  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  federal  leases  are  dropped  or  expire  each 
year.  These  leases  have  been  replaced  by  enough  new  leases  to  keep  the 
level  fairly  stable.  Under  the  freeze,  with  virtually  no  new  federal 
leases  being  issued  to  replace  those  dropped,  the  acreage  under  federal 
lease  has  dropped  from  approximately  10  million  in  May  of  1966  to  about 
7,8  million  at  the  end  of  May  1967."  Ibid. , p.  8. 

7 Testimony  of  Roscoe  E.  Bell,  consultant  to  the  Alaska  Land  Law 
Study  team  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  and  lecturer  in 
natural  resources.  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  S-2906  in  letter  to 
Senator  Henry  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  committee  holding  hearings  on 
the  legislation. 


16-1/2  percent.  The  terms  of  leases  under  possible  Native  association 
ownership  are  today  simply  conjectural.  Further,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  patterns  of  offerings,  their  frequency,  size,  and- locati on , and 
how  these  might  differ  under  varying  ownership.  Finally,  the  issue  of 
the  administrative  and  managerial  skill  levels  and  experiences  under 
different  ownership  arrangements  is  probably  viewed  by  most  state  and 
Industry  officials  along  the  lines  of  the  following  quotation:  * 

Once  the  "freeze  is  lifted,"  mineral  exploration 
and  development  can  proceed  promptly  if  established 
and  tested  ^aws  and  regulations  are  in  effect.... 

If  the  mineral  rights  are  transferred  to  native 
groups,  development  will  unquestionably  be  delayed 
and  discouraged  simply  because  of  the  uncertainties 
attendant  upon  drafting  and  adoption  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  operating  procedures.  The  significance  of 
Alaskan  mineral  resource  development  justifies  reten- 
tion of  the  mineral  rights  by  the  Federal  or  state 
government  or  at  least  mineral  management  by  the 
government  agencies.” 

It  should  be  explicitly  acknowledged,  of  course,  that  judgments  about 
the  character  and  quality  of  Native  management  of  land  resources  that 
might  be  granted  by  legislative  settlement  are  highly  speculative.  So 
long  as  land  and  mineral  title  is  not  so  fragmented  as  to  make  rational 
management  impossible,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  quality  of 
business  talent  engaged  by  Native  groups  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
state.  On  the  contrary,  the  management  of  Native  investment  corpora- 
tions might  be  expected  to  be  more  single-mindedly  devoted  to  maximizing 
the  commercial  value  of  their  assets  than  would  management  agencies  of 
the  federal  or  state  government,  which  face  many  more  conflicting  policy 
objectives  and  constraints. 

There  is  another  important  dimension  to  the  whole  "supply  side" 
of  the  equation  that  is  generally  discussed  above.  This  is  the  behavior 
of  government— state  and  local  agencies  and  other  federal  agencies — in 
the  face  of  Native  protest,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  "land  freeze, 
and  pending  claims  legislation.  Here,  too,  the  effects  are  several,  with 
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varying  degrees  of  impact  on  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of  the 
state.  One  is  the  conflict  between  claims  legislation  and  land  selection 
rights  granted  by  the  Statehood  Act,  i.e.,  given  the  fact  that  land 
suitable  for  selection  is  not  unlimited  in  quantity,  a large  acreage 
grant  to  Native  claims  could  reduce  the  amount  of  desirable  land  available 
for  state  selection. 

A second  and  related  item  is  the  fact  that  the  extensive 
existing  federal  land  withdrawals  around  the  state  will  be  seen  as 
increasingly  desirable  in  the  competition  for  land  of  value.  Earlier 
withdrawals  will  very  likely  come  under  growing  pressure  for  review  and 
reclassification.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  consonant  with  the  charge 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 

A third  effect  is  that  agencies  may  well  pursue  their  normal 
program  in  the  land-management  or  related  fields  with  less  vigor  than 
they  otherwise  would  or  may  redirect  their  efforts  away  from  some  areas 
in  favor  of  others  on  the  basis  of  Native  protests.  Examples  here  might 
be  found  in  airport  facilities  work,  grazing  permits,  land  classifica- 
tion, and  wilderness  and  parks  and  recreation  activities.  Any  relative 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  agency  programs  in  a state  where  government 
is  such  a dominant  phenomenon  In  the  economy  cannot  have  neutral  effects, 

A "demand  analysis"  of  the  issue  points  up  several  considera- 
tions. There  is  a danger  of  viewing  corporate  (and,  perhaps,  government) 
behavior  in  too  narrow  a context.  It  could  well  be  the  case  that  industry 
conditions  of  prices,  markets,  costs,  and  internal  company  concerns  of 
budgets,  cash  flow,  utilization  of  facilities,  and  substitute  opportuni- 
ties elsewhere  may  be  more  determinative  of  business  behavior  than  the 
fact  of  Native  protest  and  legislation — or  at  least  the  latter  may  be 
only  governing  at  the  margin.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  Native  protest  may  be  used,  as  a handy  scapegoat — a ready  explanation 
for  busineses  to  taper  off  the  level  of  their  activities  contemplated 
for  other  reasons. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ON  NATIVE  WELFARE 


It  is  a fair  generalization  from  the  foregoing  chapters  that 
Alaska  Natives  as  a class  are  not  owners  of  commercial  property  assets. 
Nor  are  they  possessors  of  the  acculturation,  education,  training,  or 
experience  to  cake  advantage  of  the  new  job  opportunities  in  the  kind 
of  economic  growth  now  occurring  in  the  United  States  and  in  Alaska. 
This  generalization  is  confirmed  by  a variety  of  statistical  series, 
which  show  that  the  economic  position  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  is  steadily  falling  further  behind 
statewide  averages j 0 It  is  a common  notion  that  any  obstacles  to 
economic  development  resulting  from  the  impasse  ever  Native  claims 
hurt  the  interests  of  Alaska  Nativesabove  all,  but  this  Is  a serious 
exaggeration.  On  balance,  it  appears  that  Alaska  Natives  as  a group 
now  have  little  if  any  stake  in  a continuation  of  the  present  pattern 
of  regional  economic  development.  It  follows  also  that  they  have 
little  stake  in  a resolution  of  their  protests  and  claims  for  the  sake 
of  removing  obstacles  to  economic  development,  unless  that  resolution 
involves  either  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  economic  opportunity  for 
individual  Natives  or  Native  groups  or-  a substantial  transfer  of 
commercial  assets  to  them. 


The  Native  interest  in  economic  development  as  it  touches  on 
a resolution  of  the  protests  can  be  subdivided  into  four  concerns: 

(1)  Protection  of  the  Indigenous  Way  of  Life.  Commercial 
development  of  Alaska's  natural  resources  or  the  population 
growth  it  supports  may  endanger,  or  compete  for,  resources 
required  in  the  subsistence  economy.  Native  groups  seek  land 
title  to  increase  their  control  of,  and  ability  to  protect, 
these  subsistence  resources. 

(2)  Employment  Opportunities.  Exceptionally  high  rates  of 
unemployment  result  from  a shortage  of  job  opportunities  for 
Alaska  Natives  at  their  present  levels  of  education,  training, 
and  acculturation.  Federal  and  state  agencies  in  Alaska,  par- 
ticularly in  the  forestry  and  fishery  fields,  use  primary- 
processing  requirements  and  other  policies  as  means7  toward 
creating  otherwise  uneconomic  employment  within  the  state. 
Native  groups  aspire  to  control  land  and  water  resources  in 
the  hope  that  their  own  management  of  them  can  be  used  to 
create  jobs  specifically  for  Natives. 

^indicators  showing  this  tendency  include  average  unemployment  and 
average  wage  and  salary  income.  See  Terry  T.  Brady,  "Alaska's  Economy 
in  1967,"  Alaska  Monthly  Review  of  Business  and  Eocnomta  Conditions , 

Vol.  V , No.  2 (July,  1968),  University  of  Alaska,  Institute  of  Social, 
Economic  and  Government  Research,  June,  1968. 
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(3)  Property  Income,  The  prospective  value  of  mineral  and  timber 
r ' i gfvEs  and  of  urban  land  now  in  public  ownership  in  Alaska  is 
on  the  order  of  hundreds  of  millions  and  probably  billions  of 
dollars.''  It  is  not  surprising  that  Native  groups  look  toward 
the  potential  income  from  public  lands  as  a means  of  directly 
alleviating  the  poverty  of  their  constituents  and  of  providing 
the  capital  for  Native  enterprises.  The  example  of  the  Tyonek 
Indians,  who  have  used  their  oil  revenues  to  build  houses  and 
village  facilities  and  to  invest  in  urban  real  estate  and 
construction,  as  well  as  to  raise  their  individual  Incomes,  has 
been  a powerful  one. 

(4)  State  and  Local  Revenues  for  Education,  Health,  Welfare,  and 
Community  Development,  Regional  economic  growth  can  normally 
be  expected  to  expand  the  revenue  base  for  state  and  local 
government.  In  addition,  the  state  receives  income  from 
mineral  leases  and  timber  sales  both  on  state  and  on  federal 
lands.  The  extent  to  which  the  growth  of  state  and  local 
revenues  benefit  Alaska  Natives  depends,  however,  on  precisely 
how  they  are  spent.  In  the  absence  of  a comprehensive  strategy 
on  the  part  of  the  state  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
Native  people.  Native  groups  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
rank  this  interest  in  economic  development  considerably  lower 
than  the  previous  three. 


"The  value  of  these  properties  is  measured  either  by  the  amount  for 
which  they  could  presently  be  sold,  or  by  the  present  capitalized  value 
of  the  revenues  which  could  be  expected  from  leasing  them  or  selling 
their  products.  Hence,  for  instance,  since  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  strikes, 
the  leasing  of  additional  land  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  on  the  Arctic 
Slope  could  be  expected  to  yield  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  bonuses  alone.  The  amount  of  timber  sale  revenue  flowing  to  the 
government  from  timber  sales  on  federal  and  state  forest  lands  in  Alaska 
has  not  been  a central  concern  of  management  policy;  but  if  managed  by 
private  owners  on  commercial  principles,  these  forests  might  have  an 
asset  value  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 


ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SETTLEMENT 


Any  forecast  of  the  pace  and  pattern  of  economic  development 
in  Alaska  is  limited  by  the  accuracy  of  its  assumptions  and  must  be 
accepted  with  great  caution.  The  same  caution  is  required  with  respect 
to  forecasts  of  the  economic  consequences  of  any  legislative  package 
designed  to  settle  the  Native  claims.  The  following  remarks  are 
intended  to  set  out  in  what  general  direction  will  be  the  probable  effect 
on  the  economic  status  of  the  Natives  and  on  Alaska's  general  economic 
development  of  the  individual  elements  of  various  settlement  proposals. 
Including  those  before  the  Congress. 


Protection  of  Subsistence  Resources 

None  of  the  legislation  introduced  so  far  deals  in  a definitive 
way  with  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  stocks  used  in  the  indigenous 
economy,  or  with  protection  of  Native  access  to  these  stocks.  With  the 
partial  exception  of  migratory  wildfowl,  fish  and  game  are  a matter  of 
state  title  and  state  responsibility.  Article  VIII,  Section  3,  of  the 
state  constitution  appears  to  preclude  establishing  proprietary  rights 
in  fish  or  wildlife  harvests.!2  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
provisions  of  any  of  the  existing  bills  which  might  effect  exclusive 
Native  access  to  fish  or  wildlife  resources  would  be  large  grants  of  land 
in  fee  simple,  or  unrestricted  grants  of  the  surface  estate.  Such  mea- 
sures, while  not  conveying  a property  right  in  fish  or  wildlife,  would 
enable  Native  proprietors  to  post  the  land  against  entry  by  others  for 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping. 

Congress  might,  however,  protect  public  access.  Native  and 
non-Native,  to  fish  and  wildlife  by  providing  that  state-selected  land 
and  other  land  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  in  Alaska  for  other  pur- 
poses remain  open  in  perpetuity  to  (all)  the  public  for  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping.  Under  either  of  these  provisions,  the  harvest  in  fact 
available  to  Natives  would  still  depend  upon  state  management  and 
regulations. 

The  general  economic  impact  of  legislation  in  this  area  would 
depend  upon  the  amount  and  location  of  lands  and  waters  involved.  There 
might  conceivably  be  local  effects  on  recreation  and  tourist-oriented 
enterprise,  but  these  effects  in  the  aggregate  are  not  likely  to  be  large. 
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i 2 "Common  tine.  Wherever  occurring  in  a natural  state,  fish , wi  1 dl i fe , 
and  waters  are  reserved  to  the  people  for  common  use."  In  addition. 

Section  15  of  the  same  Article  reads,  "No  exclusive  right  of  fishery. 

No  exclusive  right  or  special  privilege  of  fisheries  shall  be  created  or 
authorized  in  the  natural  waters  of  the  state."  Alaska  State  Constitution . 
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Grants  of  Homes ites,  Townsltes,  and  Special -Purppse  Locations 

The  absence  of  title  to  land  occupied  by  Natives  in  Alaska 
villages  is  clearly  an  obstacle  to  financing  homes,  businesses,  and 
community  facilities.  The  grant  of  title  to  these  lands  would  just  as 
clearly  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  village  economy.  The  same  is 
true  of  grants  of  land  for  expansion  in  the  vicinity  of  each  village. 
One  necessary  reservation  here  is  that,  unless  some  provision  is  made 
for  future  exchanges  of  land  or  otherwise  for  the  occupation  of  new 
sites,  families  and  communities  may  be  tied  to  places  which  turn  out  to 
be  poorly  located  from  an  economic  or  some  other  standpoint. 


Grants  of  land  title  for  homesites,  businesses,  community 
facilities,  and  special-purpose  locations  such  as  fish  camps  and 
burial  grounds  should  not  be  expected  to  have  any  negative  effects  on 
general  economic  development.  Soma  question  might  be  raised  about 
sites  in  existing  withdrawals  such  as  national  forests.  The  total 
area  of  land  involved  is  so  small,  however,  that  we  can  find  no  instance 
in  which  such  transfers  would  subvert  the  purposes  of  the  original 
wi  thdrawal . 


Individual  Land  Grants 

The  aggregate  impact  of  granting  individuals  fee  simple 
ownership,  or  title  to  either  the  surface  estate  or  the  mineral  estate, 
on  large  tracts  of  land  is  extremely  difficult  to  predict.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  benefits  would  be  very  unevenly  distributed,  both  because 
of  the  wide  differences  in  value  of  land  resource,  and  because  of  wide 
differences  in  individuals'  ability  to  manage  and  exploit  these  resources. 
Some  individuals  would  undoubtedly  become  very  wealthy, while  a great 
number  would  probably  not  benefit  at  all. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  such  a provision  would  on  balance 
speed  up  or  retard  commercial  development  of  Alaska  resources.  What 
probably  can  be  said  is  that  the  time  horizons  of  individual  proprietors 
would  be  shorter,  and  their  focus  narrower,  than  would  be  the  case  with 
government  management.  ■ 
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Land  Grants  to  Native  Corporations  or  Native  Associations 


There  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  quality  of  managment 
employed  ty  Native  associations  to  be  on  the  average  inferior  to  that 
available  to  the  state.  Generalizations  about  management  policy,  however 
are  extremely  speculative.  On  balance,  ownership  by  Native  corporations, 
like  private  ownership  in  general,  would  probably  result  in  a more  rapid 
rate  of  development  and  a greater  concern  for  maximizing  the  economic 
returns  from  the  land  resources  than  would  management  by  government 
agencies.  For  instance.  Native  corporations  would  probably  not  require 
primary  processing  of  extractive  products  or  "sustained-yield"  timber 
management  except  where  they  were  clearly  justified  in  dollar  terms. 
Native  corporations  in  attempting  to  maximize  their  net  incomes  from  the 
land  would  pursue  a multiple-use  policy,  and  in  doing  so  would  probably 
be  able  to  resolve  conflicts  among  competing  oormevoiat  land  uses  more 
economically  and  more  satisfactorily  than  would  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  extent  their  policies  reflected  a single-minded  con- 
cern with  the  commercial  revenues  of  the  land,  they  might  be  less  con- 
cerned than  would  government  with  such  nonmonetary  and  collective  values 
as  those  of  wilderness  and  scenery. 

The  previous  treatment  assumes  that  Native  corporations  would 
manage  their  land  grants  for  their  Income  rather  than  distributing  them 
to  individuals  or  selling  out  in  order  to  distribute  the  proceeds.  The 
impact  of  either  of  these  policies  or<  Native  welfare  would  approximate 
that  of  individual  land  grants  and  individual  cash  settlements, 
respectively.  Grants  of  commercially  valuable  land  managed  for  Its 
income  by  Native  corporations  could  be  expected  to  provide  an  income  flow 
to  individual  families  and  to  provide  a source  of  capital  which  Native 
enterprise  could  invest  in  other  jines  of  business  and  capital  for 
comnunity  improvements.  It  would  also  provide  openings  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Native  managerial  talent. 


Individual  Lump-Sum  Settlements 

It  is  again  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  impact  of 
lump-sum  individual  payments  on  Native  welfare  except  to  say  that  the 
effects  would  vary  immensely  among  individuals.  Some  Natives  undoubtedly 
would  invest  their  money  very  effectively \ but  because  of  poverty,  lack 
of  education  and  of  commercial  attitudes,  a great  number  of  recipients 
would  undoubtedly  soon  be  no  better  off  than  they  were  before  receiving 
the  grant. 

For  the  same  reason  (i.e.,  the  Natives'  high  propensity  to 
consume),  the  lump-sum  settlement  to  individuals  would  probably  be  a 
sharp  stimulus  to  the  general  Alaska  economy,  but  this  stimulus  would 
be  of  a "once-and-for-all " nature  and  would  leave  little  lasting  impact 
on  Alaska  income  or  employment. 


Substantial  cash  grants  to  individuals,  distributed  regularly 
over  a long  period  of  time,  might  be  expected  to  make  a contribution  to 
Native  living  standards  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  grant,  and  to 
be  a corresponding  stimulus  to  the  regional  economy.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  such  payments  would  be  any  different  in  principle  or  in 
effect  from  increased,  universal,  public-assistance  distributions. 13 


Cash  Settlements  to  Native  Associations  or  Corporations 

A large  cash  settlement  distributed  to  a Native  corporation  or 
corporations,  if  treated  as  investment  capital  rather  than  distributed 
to  individuals,  could  be  expected  to  provide  a continuing  stream  of 
income  to  individuals  as  well  as  a source  of  funds  for  enterprise  and 
for  community  development.  It  would  also  provide  openings  for  the 
development  of  Native  management  talent.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize,  because  the  impact  both  on  welfare  of  individual  Natives  and 
on  overall  economic  development  would  depend  on  the  Investment  policies 
pursued,  and  on  the  managerial  skills  provided  by,  or  hired  by,  the 
Native  groups. 


,3This  study  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a full  discussion  of  the 
philosophy  and  economics  of  welfare.  Existing  public-assistance  programs 
are  under  critical  examination  throughout  the  United  States,  and  several 
alternatives  are  being  widely  considered.  It  is  appropriate  to  point  out 
here,  however,  that  some  kind  of  family  income  maintenance  program  will 
be  required  in  rural  Alaska  for  many  years.  We  would  hesitate  to 
generalize  about  the  relationship  of  public-assistance  payments  to  the 
feelings  of  self-respect  and  to  the  economic  motivations  of  Alaska  Natives 
but  it  is  clear  there  is  a close  connection  among  them  in  the  thinking  of 
the  cultural  majority  in  America.  "Unearned"  income  is  regarded  as 
degrading  and  disgraceful  if  the  recipient  gets  it  because  he  is  poor  and 
unemployed.  But  such  income  is  highly  respectable  if  it  comes  from  the 
ownership  of  land  or  of  securities.  This  consideration  suggests  that, 
dollar  for  dollar*  public  funds  distributed  to  Alaska  Natives  may  be 
more  effective  in  raising  their  social  and  economic  status  if  done  wisely 
as  part  of  a land-claims  settlement  than  if  done  as  public  assistance. 


Share  of  Revenues  from  Public  Lands  (and/or  Outer  Continental  Shelf) 


Distribution  to  Natives  of  a specified  share  of  revenues  from 
all  or  from  certain  kinds  of  public  lands  in  Alaska  would  have  effects  on 
Native  welfare  similar  to  that  of  cash  disbursements  and  would  vary 
similarly  depending  on  whether  the  payments  were  to  individuals  or  to 
Native  corporations.  In  the  latter  case,  they  would  vary  depending  on 
the  managerial  skills  available  to,  and  the  policies  of,  those corpora- 
tions.  Unlike  grants  of  commercially  valuable  lands  to  individuals  or 
to  Native  corporations,  land  and  resource  management  would  remain  a 
government  responsibility  and  would  probably  be  pursued  with  a broader 
range  of  policy  objectives  than  would  be  the  case  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  flow  of  funds  to  Native  individuals  or  groups  would  begin 
sooner  than  they  would  in  the  case  of  grants  of  land  title,  unless  the 
latter  included  lands  presently  under  mineral  lease. 

Any  increased  investment  or  expenditure  in  the  state  resulting 
from  these  payments  would  clearly  be  an  impetus  to  overall  economic 
development,  except  to  the  extent  they  preempted  a share  of  royalties, 
lease  payments,  or  timber  sales  revenues  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
state  or  local  government.  The  net  effect  on  economic  development  in 
the  latter  case  is  not  clear. 


Tax  exemptions  could  have  significant  fiscal  implications  for 
the  state  and  local  government.  The  real  estate  exemption  of  S.B.  3586, 
for  instance,  keeps  all  the  lands  granted  off  the  property  tax  rolls 
whether  they  are  "in  fee  or  in  trust."  This  provision  applies  as  well 
to  any  minerals  associated  with  the  land  grant  which  could  otherwise  be 
made  subject  to  ad  valorem  levies  where  tax  bodies  existed.  Conceivably, 
these  sums  might  amount  to  considerable  amounts  of  public  receipts  fore- 
gone. Some  caution  is  appropriate  here,  however,  in  that  too  early  and 
too  much  land  taxation  can  result  in  confiscation  of  the  land,  which 
result  would  clearly  be  counter-productive  to  the  policy  resolution 
intended. 

The  problem  here  seems  to  be  to  distinguish  among  the  different 
purposes  for  which  land  might  be  granted.  In  the  case  of  homesites, 
fishing  camps,  and  the  like,  or  of  lands  granted  to  protect  subsistence 
activities,  maximum  insurance  is  required  against  confiscation  because 
of  the  owner's  inability  to  pay  taxes.  In  the  case  of  grants  of  com- 
mercially valuable  land  for  income  purposes,  however,  the  point  is  to 
get  them  into  a productive,  income-earning  position  and,  indeed,  to  get 
them  on  the  tax  rolls.  To  the  extent  that  these  lands  are  in  fact 
capable  of  producing  income,  there  is  no  obvious  justification  for 
keeping  them  off  the  tax  rolls  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  owned  by 
Natives  or  Native  groups. 
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Any  provision,  however,  that  initial  cash  payments  under  the 
Act  are  not  taxable  means  simply  that  any  monetary  settlement  is 
effectively  larger  in  disposable  income  than  its  nominal  dollar  amount. 

The  provision  in  S.B.  3586  relating  to  Section  501  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  indicates  that  another  "nonprofit"  enterprise 
would  be  created,  a corporate  status  which  is  currently  under  serious 
review  by  government  and  public-finance  scholars  alike.  In  a state 
the  vast  bulk  of  whose  land  and  a great  proportion  of  whose  capital 
assets  are  already  exempt  from  taxation,  there  seems  to  be  no  economic 
justification  for  this  further  departure  from  tax  uniformity. 


Corporate  Organization,  Trusteeship,  and  Property  Alienation 


To  the  extent  that  lump  sums,  tracts  of  commercially  valuable 
land,  or  a share  of  the  revenue  from  public  lands  in  Alaska  are  trans- 
ferred to  Native  corporations,  a major  purpose  is  to  assist  the  Natives 
as  a group  to  get  a firm  footing  within  the  money  economy  and  the 
capitalistic  organization  of  the  United  States.  Other  aspects  of  the 
claims  settlement  may  be  designed  to  protect  those  Natives  and  Native 
communities  which  wish  to  maintain  intact  their  nonmarket  economy  and 
their  distinctive  ways  of  life.  But  legislation  providing  a special  role 
for  Native  development  corporations  is  directed  toward  economic  equality 
for  Natives  with  other  Americans,  and  toward  their  economic  integration 
into  the  life  of  the  nation.  For  this  reason,  provisions  establi shinn 
any  trusteeship  over  the  capital  assets  of  the  Natives,  including  land, 
or  establishing  a special  status  for  Native  development  corporations, 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  the  time  span  of  these  provisions  care- 
fully considered. 


The  desire  to  protect  a vulnerable  people  from  exploitation  or 
expropriation  must  be  balanced  against  the  desirability  of  giving  them 
early  control  over  their  own  livelihood  and  their  own  assets,  and 
against  the  community's  interest  in  avoiding  franchise  to  private  monop- 
olies and  special  privilege.  While  restrictions  on  land  transfer  or 
stock  sales  to  non -Natives  provide  some  protection  to  the  improvident 
and  the  gullible,  these  restrictions  will  sharply  reduce  the  value  of 
the  assets  involved.  Land  which  cannot  he  alienated  cannot  be  mortgaged. 
If  the  land  is  the  owner's  only  capital  asset,  he  is  tied  to  it  economi- 
cally as  securely  as  if  he  were  a serf.  Stock  in  a Native  corporation 
which  can  be  sold  only  to  eligible  Natives  is  ceteris  paribus  worth  less 
than  stock  which  can  be  sold  to  anyone;  stock  which  cannot  be  sold  at 
all  is,  of  course,  worth  even  less.  To  the  extent  that  the  property  of 
individual  Natives  or  of  Native  corporations  is  encumbered  either  by 
law  or  by  covenant,  the  value  of  that  property  will  be  reduced,  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  Natives  impaired, and  the  most  productive  use  of f 
land  and  capital  discouraged. 
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The  bills  so  far  presented  to  Congress  for  settlement  of  the 
land  claims  include  two  distinct  approaches  to  protecting  both  Native 
assets  and  the  public  interest  during  a prolonged  transition  to  full 
equality.  One  approach  would  hold  much  of  the  Natives'  assets  in  trust 
and  would  rely  heavily  on  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
The  second  approach,  together  with  or  separate  from  the  first,  provides  a 
multitude  of  special  provisions  for  Native  development  corporations, 
including  tax  exemptions  and  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  their  assets 
and  on  stock  ownership.  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  whether  either 
apparatus  is  really  necessary,  if  the  Native  development  corporations 
commence  with  sufficient  economic  scale  in  terms  of  cash,  land  title, 
revenue  shares,  or  some  combination  thereof,  to  reduce  uncertainty  about 
future  income  to  acceptable  levels,  to  distribute  its  benefits  widely 
among  the  Native  communities  of  Alaska,  and  to  engage  first-rate  profes- 
sional management.  In  this  case,  the  public  interest.  Native  and  non- 
Native  alike,  might  best  be  served  by  the  early  transformation  of  the 
Native  development  corporation  into  onewith  all  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  other  businesses  in  our  economy. 


Alaska's  industrial  growth  is  directly  involved  with 
natural  resource  extraction  and  processing.  Photos 
by  Maureen  J , Lund j PeiroZeum  Pub l iaations 3 Inc. 
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Alaska  Native  land  claims,  coming  at  a time  of  major 
resource  discoveries  and  as  the  state  is  entering  a period  of  rapid 
economic  development,  present  a problem  which,  in  scope  and  urgency, 
is  the  most  important  problem  facing  the  state  today--a  problem  which 
can  only  be  resol ved  at  the  national  level. 

In  scope  it  is  the  most  important  problem  because,  left 
unresolved,  a cloud  on  the  title  to  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  the 
state  would  constitute  an  effective  bar  to  economic  development. 
Development  without  a settlement  of  Native  land  claims,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  irrevocably  impair  the  rights  of  Native  peoples  in  the 
use  of  their  historic  lands  and  would  result  in  but  limited  participa- 
tion by  them  in  the  fruits  of  such  development. 

Underlying  the  urgency  of  a settlement  is  the  need  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  developing  the  economy  of  Alaska  and  of  assuring 
Native  participation  in  such  development.  This  rules  out  a lengthy 
process  of  judicial  decision  and  makes  mandatory  a legislative 
solution. 

In  many  respects  accidents  of  history  and  separate  federal 
policies  toward  Alaska  Natives  and  their  land  claims  have  created  a 
different  set  of  problems  to  be  resolved  by  this  legislation.  Follow- 
ing the  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867,  there  were  no  wars  between  Native 
tribes  and  the  United  States,  no  treaties  signed,  and  no  removals  to 
reservations  * The  Native  people  thus  gained  no  title  to  nor  legal 
recognition  of  their  rights  to  their  historic  lands,  although  they 
continued  to  live  upon  the  land  and  pursue  their  traditional  ways  of 
life  largely  free  from  governmental  restraints.  Many  of  the  major 
federal  land  withdrawals --some  of  them  within  the  first  decade  after 
purchase— interfered  little  with  the  Native  way  of  life.  The  slow 
rate  of  growth  of  Alaska  prior  to  World  War  II  put  little  pressure 
on  the  Native  people  to  move  from  their  lands  or  to  change  their 
pattern  of  land  use. 

The  present  confrontation  of  Native  and  non-Native  in 
the  use  and  ownership  of  lands  in  Alaska  developed  largely  from  three 
recent  major  events:  the  influx  of  non-Native  settlers  during  ana 

after  World-  War  IT,  statehood  and  the  grant  of  the  right  to  the  state 
to  select  more  than  100  million  acres  of  land,  and  the  emergence  of 
resource  development  as  a major  economic  force  in  the  state.  . v, 
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for  Decision 


Given  a different  history,  the  Native  peoples  of  Alaska 
present  their  claims  under  markedly  different  circumstances  than 
pertained  to  Indians  elsewhere  in  the  United  States: 

....The  Congress  has  consistently  provided  since 
the  Organic  Act  of  1884,  and  most  recently  in 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  that  Alaska  Natives 
shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
any  lands  actually  in  their  use  or  occupation 
or  claimed  by  them,  and  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  determination  of  their  title; 

....There  are  no  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  Native  groups  setting  forth  the  lands 
which  they  may  occupy  or  their  rights  to  the 
taking  of  fish  and  game; 

There  is  no  tribunal  before  which  the  Natives 

of  Alaska  generally  can  obtain  compensation 
for  losses  of  their  land;  only  the  Tlingit- 
Haida  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  have, 
under  special  jurisdictional  act  passed  by 
Congress,  obtained  a judgment  from  the  Court 
of  Claims;  this  was  limited  to  lands  taken 
before  1935. 

The  claims  of  only  twelve  Alaska  Native  groups 
are  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  causes  of  action  accruing  before  1946.  Gen- 
erally, the  Native  groups  and  villages  of  Alaska 
were  not  informed  of  nor  did  they  learn  of  their 
right  to  make  claims  for  lands  within  the  time  for 
filing  under  the  Indian  Claims  Act. 

The  problem  presented  the  Nation  in  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims  is  to  avoid  a-?narrov/  solution  which  only  weighs  what  has  been 
taken  against  a precise  compensation  for  it.  The  opportunity  is  to 
find  a solution  which  confirms  rights  and  provides  an  assurance  that 
Alaska  Natives  may  share  equitably  in  the  future  social  and  political 
life  of  the  state.  . V.  , ' • 
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ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


An  examination  of  the  elements  of  the  Native  land  claims 
problem  reveals  the  varying,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  objectives 
of  the  Nation,  the  state,  and  the  Native  people  to  be  resolved  in 
its  solution. 


THE  NATIVE  PEOPLE 

About  three-fourths  of  Alaska's  53,000  Eskimos,  Indians f 
and  Aleuts  live  in  178  predominantly  Native  communities,  most  of 
which  are  at  locations  remote  from  the  road  system  of  the  state.  The 
median  size  of  these  places  is  155  persons.  In  these  villages,  the 
few,  permanent,  full-time  jobs  at  highest  rates  of  pay  are  typically 
held  by  non-Natives.  Low  cash  incomes  and  high  prices,  even  though 
supplemented  by  free  health  and  educational  services,  and  food-gathering 
activities,  have  resulted  in  exceedingly  low  standards  of  living  for 
villagers:  dilapidated  housing,  absence  of  sewer  and  water  facilities, 

and  electric  power.  State  public  assistance  programs  provide  income 
to  almost  one  of  four  households  in  villages;  temporary  relief  programs 
provide  income  to  about  the  same  proportion,  but  usually  for  three 
months  or  less.  Most  village  adults  have  less  than  an  elementary 
school  education,  and  large  numbers  have  no  formal  education  at  all; 
for  village  adults  speaking  English,  it  is  a second  language.  Nearly 
all  Native  communities  have  schools,  but  educational  opportunity  ends 
at  the  eighth  grade  in  most  places.  Owing  largely  to  socioeconomic 
conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  health  services  to  remote 
villages,  the  health  status  of  Alaska  Natives  is  inferior  to  that  of 
other  Alaskans. 

About  one-fourth  of  Alaska's  Natives  are  residents  of  pre- 
dominantly non-Native  coirmunit.ies  where  job  opportunities  exist. 

Because  adult  Natives  are  often  less  well  educated  than  other  adults 
and  lack  marketable  skills , their  rate  of  joblessness  in  these  com- 
munities is  higher  than  among  other  groups,  and  those  who  are  job- 
holders are  typically  in  lower-paying  positions.  Migrants  from 
villages  to  urban  areas  are  frequently  ill  equipped,  by  cultural  as 
well  as  educational  background,  to  make  an  easy  transition  to  new 
patterns  of  life  and  work,  but  few  communities  have  begun  to  provide 
assistance  to  them;  and  the  consequences  for  too  many  are  severe 
stresses  resulting  in  alcohol  problems  and  other  personality  disorders. 
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Alaska  Natives  are  eligible  for  a wide  range  of  federal 
services  offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  but  such  eligibility  does 
not  necessarily  assure  that  a service  will  be  afforded  them  owing  to 
inadequate  funding  or  the  difficulty  of  providing  such  services. 
Although  Alaska  Native  may  be  employees  of  these  agencies,  and  with 
increasing  frequency  are  acting  in  an  advisory  way  to  them,  they  are 
not  really  involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
programs. 


Among  Alaska  Natives  today  there  is  an  ever  increasing 
ability  as  well  as  a desire  to  more  fully  participate  in  decisions 
affecting  their  lives.  Fifty-eight  villages  are  chartered  under  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  have  constitutions,  by-laws,  and  charters 
under  which  they  may  provide  services  and  engage  in  business.  Twenty 
of  these  places  also  are  organized  under  state  law  as  fourth,  second 
or  first  class  cities.  Another  twenty-one  villages  are  organized 
only  as  cities  under  state  law.  The  remaining  villages  are  organized 
only  on*  a traditional  basis. 

Most  villages  are  affiliated  with  regional  associations 
and  with  the  statewide  federation  of  Natives,  and  their  delegates 
participate  in  deliberations  and  decisions  of  these  organizations. 

There  are  today  fourteen  such  regional  groups.  In  addition,  there 
are  seven  Native  organizations  organized  on  a community  basis  in 
Anchorage,  Fairbanks  and  other  places*^  It  is  through  these  organiza- 
tions that  protests  to  the  transfer  of  lands  by  the  federal  government 
to  others  have  been  filed.  They  rely  in  their  protests  upon 
possessory  rights  earned  by  continuous  aboriginal  use  of  the  land. 


USE  AND  OWNERSHIP  OF  LANDS 

Aboriginal  Alaska  Natives  made  use  of  all  the  biological 
resources  of  the  land,  interior  and  contiguous  waters  in  general 
balance  with  its  sustained  human  carrying  capacity.  This  use  was 
only  limited  in  scope  and  amount. by  technology.  In  their  use  of 
the  biological  community  for  livelihood  the  Native  people  "occupied" 
the  land  in  the  sense  of  being  on  and  over  virtually  all  of  it  in 
pursuit  of  their  subsistence,  but  they  did  not  "occupy"  the  land  in 
an  agrarian  or  legal  sense  as  understood  in  Anglo-American  jurisprudence. 


Native  settlement  patterns  have  been  very  substantially 
affected  by  natural  physical  and  biological  forces  and,  in  more  recent 
time,  by  the  decisions  and.  actions  of  church,  government,  and  industry. 
Such  forces  continue  to  influence  settlement  patterns  today.  Thirty- 
seven  Native  places  existing  in  1950  had  declined  to  one  or  two 
families  or  had  been  abandoned  by  1967,  bit  21  additional  places  had 
become  established  as  villages  by  1967.  Eighty  percent  of  the  178 
villages  are  larger  than  they  were  in  1950. 

Aboriginal  group  or  "tribal"  territoriality  with  definable 
bounds  did  exist  in  Alaska.  Most  Native  groups  also  recognized 
individual  and  family  or  group  "property  rights"— particularly  in  the 
usufruct  sense — to  harvest  the  products  of  the  land,  and  the  amount 
of  land  used  and  occupied  by  peoples  in  Alaska  to  support  their  liveli- 
hood varied  greatly  in  amount  among  ethnic  groups  dependent  upon 
diverse  environments.  Such  variety  continues  to  be  the  pattern  today. 
And  while  not  all  villages  or  villagers  depend  upon  resources  of  the 
land  and  waters  for  subsistence  to  the  same  extent,  reliance  upon 
gathering  activities  is  generally  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
predominantly  Native  communities  where  about  three-fourths  of  Alaska's 
Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  live. 

Alaska  Natives  who  claim  two-thirds  of  the  state  own  in  fee 
simple  less  than  500  acres  and  hold  in  restricted  title  only  an  addi- 
tional 15,000  acres.  Some  900  Native  families  share  the  use  of 
4 million  acres  of  land  in  twenty-three  reserves  established  for  their 
use  and  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  All  other  rural 
Native  families  live  on  the  public  domain.  And  reindeer  reserves 
account  for  1-1/4  million  of  the  4 million  acres  of  reserved  lands. 
Without  government  permit,  these  reindeer  lands  may  only  be  used  for 
reindeer  husbandry  and  subsistence  purposes. 

Specific  land  legislation  passed  for  Alaska  Natives — the 
Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act  of  1906  and  the  Townsite  Act  of  lS26--has 
failed  to  meet  the  land  needs  of  the  Native  people.  In  the  62  years 
since  passage  of  the  Native  Allotment  Act  only  slightly  more  than 
15,000  acres  of  land  have  been  deeded,  by  restricted  deed,  to  175 
Native  allottees.  And  in  the  42  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Townsite  Act,  only  28  Native  villages  have  been  surveyed  with  deeds 
issued  to  their  inhabitants;  and  title  in  fee  simple  to  less  than 
500  acres  has  been  conveyed. 

Of  the  272  million  acres  in  the  public  domain,  Natives  claim 
250  millions  acres;  of  the  85  million  acres  of  land  reserved  by  the 
federal  government  for  specific  purposes,  they  claim  75  million  acres; 
of  the  12  million  acres  thus  far  in  process  of  selection  by  the  state 
under  the  terms  of  the  Statehood  Act,  they  claim  all  but  100,000  acres; 
and  of  the  6 million  acres  already  patented  to  the  state  or  to  private 
individuals,  they  claim  3 million  acres. 
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Aboriginal  possessory  rights,  based  upon  continuous  aboriginal 
use,  are  valid  against  all  but  the  sovereign— in  this  case  the  federal 
government — and  are  compensable  rights  once  permission  to  bring  an 
action  for  their  loss  is  granted  by  the  sovereign. 

Any  lands  granted  as  compensation  for  rights  in  land  lost 
must  be  from  lands  still  within  the  control  of  the  federal  government; 
and  although  the  state  may  elect  to  assist  in  the  settlement  by 
granting  shares  in  future  revenues  to  Alaska  Natives,  the  claim  for 
money  compensation,  like  land  compensation,  is  against  the  federal 
government. 

Unappropriated  lands  presently  under  federal  ‘control  total 
over  250  million  acres.  But  these  lands  are  not  uncommitted.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  Statehood  Act  for  Alaska  passed  ten  years  ago,  the 
state  was  given  the  right  to  select  nearly  103  million  acros—and 
85  million  acres  of  this  commitment  remain  to  be  selected.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  public  domain  lands  there  are  85  million  acres  of  federally 
withdrawn  lands  which  the  state  sees  as  the  source  of  grants  under  the 
settlement,  or  as  a reimbursement  to  the  state  for  other  lands  used  in 
the  settlement  to  which  the  state  might  be  entitled.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  Statehood  Act  reveals  a strong  statement  of  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  reexamine  federal  withdrawals  in  Alaska,  and  a 
detailed  study  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  Far-reaching  decisions  as  to  the  merits  of  particular 
withdrawals  may  be  left  to  Congressional  determination  in  the  light  of 
this  study,  with  full  awareness  that  as  large  acreage  grants  reduce  the 
amount  of  desirable  land  available  for  state  selection,  the  pressures 
to  release  existing  federal  withdrawals  will  increase.  However, 
adequate  information  on  existing  federal  withdrawals  in  Alaska  is 
available  to  the  Congress  to  make  specific  findings  should  they  be 
required  in  the  settlement  of  the  claims. 

National  policy  with  respect  to  the  public  lands  is  one  of 
multiple-use  management  which  recognizes  disposal  under  certain  circum- 
stances, access  requirements  for  commercial  development  of  resources,  and 
the  support  of  other  national  objectives.  The  withdrawal  of  lands  for 
specific  purposes  has  been  the  method  of  meeting  some  of  those  national 
objectives  in  the  past.  For  example,  Alaska  is  an  area  of  military 
significance;  and  those  lands  presently  withdrawn,  or  those  lands  to  be 
withdrawn  in  the  future  for  defense  purposes,  are  particular  sites  to 
which  top  priority  is  to  be  assigned.  Also,  as  the  last  and  most 
extensive  wilderness  area  in  the  United  States  and  an  area  of  unparalleled 
grandeur,  the  development  of  National  Wildlife  Ranges  and  Refuges  and 
National  Parks  in  Alaska  is  also  of  high  priority,  A broad  range  of 
public  purposes  is  also  met  by  the  management  of  the  two  large  National 
Forests  in  the  state. 

.Although  some  of  the  federal  withdrawals  have  the  management 
of  a particular  resource  as  their  purpose,  other  important  resources  of 
the  state  are  located  on,  or  under,  the  public  domain,  or  lands  or 
waters  belonging  to  the  state. 


USE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES 
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Alaska's  wildlife  resources  which  are  of  national  signifi- 
cance are  afforded  habitat  preservation  and  management  by  the  federal 
government.  While  Alaska  Native  populations  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  biotic  resources  in  order  to  sustain  life  and  while  many 
of  Alaska's  wildlife  resources  are  of  national  significance,  there  is 
little  conflict  between  the  national  wildlife  objectives  and  Native 
subsistence  requirements,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  migra- 
tory bird  nesting  populations.  Increasing  conflict  between  the  sport 
or  commercial  harvest  of  wild! ife  resources  and  the  subsistence 
harvest  of  these  same  resources  by  the  Native  people  is,  however, 
developi ng . 

Legislative  jurisdiction  for  all  wildlife  resources,  except 
for  migratory  birds,  is  vested  in  the  state  of  Alaska.  On  the  other 
hand,  proprietary  jurisdiction  of  most  of  Alaska,  the  habitat  of 
wildlife,  is  vested,  at  this  point  in  time,  primarily  in  the  federal 
government  which  has  the  right  to  prescribe  who,  where,  and  in  what 
manner  persons  may  enter,  travel  across,  and  conduct  activities  upon 
land  within  its  jurisdiction. 

As  in  the  case  of  wildlife  resources,  the  Native  "property 
right"  in  the  fishery  resource  was  "taken"  when  legislative  juris- 
diction over  fish  and  wildlife  resources  passed  to  the  state  by 
virtue  of  the  Statehood  Act.  Alaska's  Native  people  rely  heavily 
upon  the  fisheries,  but  they  share  in  these  resources  only  as  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public. 

The  fishery  resource  is  a natural  resource  which  offers 
immediate  direct  promise  for  major  economic  participation;  one  in 
which  Natives  can  compete  as  wage  earners  with  moderate  outlays  of 
capital.  It  is  a renewable  resource  with  which  Natives  are  familiar. 
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The  general  development  and  allocation  of  Alaska  water 
resources  is  essential  to  economic  growth  and  community  welfare  in 
Alaska.  Furthermore,  Alaska  is  a region  of  water  surplus  and  is 
considered  as  a future  potential  continental  water  source  for 
water-deficient  areas  in  the  western  United  States  and  Canada, 

While  the  largest  possible  use  for  Alaska  water  resources  is  hydro- 
electric power  development,  this,  with  the  exception  of  a few  sites, 
does  not  exhibit  favorable  cost-benefit  ratios.  The  federal  with- 
drawal of  many  hydroelectric  power  sites  which  have  no  foreseeable 
reservoir  areas,  however,  prevents  a conflict  with  potential  land 
ownership  to  many  Native  groups  and  villages. 

Many  Alaska  aboriginal; groups  recognized  a "user  right" 
to  individuals  or  families  for  a net,  wier,  or  other  fish  catching 
place  on  a river  or  lake;  no  such  exclusive  "right"  now  exists  on 
navigable  waters  because  the  Statehood  Act  extinguished  any  personal 
proprietorship  and  vested  general  ownership  of  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  In  the  state. 
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There  is  need  to  provide  watershed  protection  to  water 
source  supplies  for  Alaska's  cities,  tovmss  and  villages.  Depend- 
ing upon  location  and  physiography,  community  watersheds  may  have 
to  be  of  considerable  size  in  order  to  provide  for  safe  and  adequate 
supplies  In  the  future.  There  is  need  also  to  provide  land  for 
public  flood  plain  zoning  in  many  regions  of  Alaska  as  economic 
and  community  growth  increases. 

Alaska  possesses  16  percent  of  all  U,  S.  forest  resources. 
Nearly  all  forest  resources  of  Alaska  are  subject  to  federal  juris- 
diction. The  important  commercial  forests  of  the  coastal  zone  are 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  within  the  Chugach  and 
Tongass  National  Forests.  Interior  forests  on  the  public  domain, 
comprising  32  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  Alaska,  21  percent 
of  which  is  commercial  timber,  are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  These  interior  forests  are  subject  to  state 
selection  and  also  offer  a possible  resource  to  Native  claimants. 

Almost  all  available  cropland  in  Alaska  has  been  selected 
by  the  state  or  patented  to  private  Interests.  The  undeveloped 
agricultural  resource  significant  to  Native  claimants  and  non- 
Natives  alike,  however,  is  grazing  land— particularly  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  Kodiak  Island,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  With  improved 
transportation  and  changing  economic  feasibility,  livestock  pro- 
duction (cattle  and  sheep)  is  a potential  expandable  use  for  the 
grasslands  of  western  Alaska.  However,  conflict  with  wildlife  use 
of  the  same  lands  is  probable;  and  at  the  present  time,  wildlife 
is  the  more  economically  valuable  resource.  A particularly  impor- 
tant grazing  land  use  occurs  on  lands  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  and  Nunivak  Island  and  a few  other  small  areas 
of  western  Alaska  where  Native  reindeer  husbandry  is  practiced. 

Although  present  areas  of  intensive  recreational  use  cover 
less  than  one-sixth  of  Alaska — chiefly  in  areas  adjoining  the  major 
communities — the  recreational  resources  of  the  state  are  one  of  the 
most  potentially  valuable  economic  assets  of  the  nation,  state,  and 
Natives  in  the  years  ahead.  Estimates  are  that  by  1980  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a million  tourists  will  have  visited  Alaska,  add- 
ing thereby  $225  million  to  the  Alaskan  economy  In  the  fifteen  years 
following  1964. 

The  potential  wealth  of  Alaska- mineral  and  oil  and  gas 
resources  is  not  known,  although  it  is  estimated  to  be  many  billions 
of  dollars.  So  little  of  the  state's  geology  is  understood— many 
regions  of  the  state  being  virtually  unexplored — that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pattern  a rational  distribution  of  land  based  upon  mineral 
wealth.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  knowledge  exists  to  say  that 
geologic  distribution  of  known  deposits  is  extremely  unequal  and 
variable.  - 


ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 


The  major  elements  of  settlement  available  for  a solution 
of  the  problems  presented  by  Alaska  Native  land  claims  can  be  treated 
in  three  broad  categories: 

(1)  The  grant  or  protection  of  lands  and  land 
riqhts  now  used  by  Alaska  Natives  for  town- 
sites,  hunting  and  fishing  camps,  and  sub- 
sistence hunting,  fishing  and  other  food 
and  fuel  gathering  areas; 

(2)  The  provision  of  compensation,  either  in 
lands  or  revenues,  for  those  possessory 
rights  to  land  taken  in  the  past  or  to  be 
taken  as  a result  of  this  legislation;  and 

(3)  The  establishment  of  organizations  for  the 
management  and  administration  of  lands  and 
revenues  and  the  adjudication  of  conflict. 


LAND  FOR  USE 

Vi 1 1 age  Sites  and  Camp  Sites 

That  it  is  the  expressed  policy  of  the  nation  to  protect 
the  Alaska  Native  people  in  their  present  occupancy  of  lands  is 
stated  in  the  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  March  6,  1968,  in 
which  specific  attention  was  paid  to  Alaska  Native  land  claims  and 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11,  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  90th 
Congress  on  September  12,  1968,  pledging  support  for  policies  which 
meet  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  of  the  nation  toward  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives— specifically  in  the  protection  of  their 
lands. 

No  economic  ill  effect  or  detriment  to  public  land  manage- 
ment can  be  seen  in  the  granting  of  village  sites.  On  the  contrary, 
villagers  can  anticipate  real  economic  gains;  and  government  will  be 
relieved  of  a burdensome  and  expensive  managerial  responsibility. 

Even  under  the  most  strict  interpretation  of  possessory  . 
rjghts,  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  granting  of  title  to  village 
sites  and  fishing  and  hunting  camps . - : T: ■ : 

Most  of  the  proposals  before  Congress  contemplate  transfers 
of  village  sites  to  villages  with  subsequent  transfers  of  parcels  to 
Individuals.  Because  townsite  surveying  is  a time-consuming  process. 
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it  is  desirable  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  withdraw  land  by 
projected  least  civil  divisions,  A minimum  of  one  township  for  each 
existing  village  is  necessary  to  protect  such  lands  as  are  used  and 
as  may  be  needed  for  expansion  until  the  Internal  towns ite  surveys 
can  be  completed.  Once  towns! te  surveys  are  completed,  the  Department 
would  transfer  the  parcels  to  the  individuals  occupying  them;  and  the 
remaining  lots  would  be  transferred  to  the  village  government. 

The  transfer  of  township  units  for  villages,  either  separate 
or  in  close  juxtaposition,  is  desirable  to  provide  room  for  relocation 
due  to  natural  problems  that  arise  affecting  village  location.  Where 
villages  are  in  close  proximity,  the  number  of  villages  times  the 
township  unit  could  be  the  total  amount  surrounding  the  entire  group 
of  villages.  For  example,  in  the  Bethel  area  where  there  are  nine 
villages  in  close  proximity,  the  grant  of  a minimum  of  nine  townships 
for  village  sites  would  be  desirable.  Such  grants  would  total  a 
little  more  than  4 million  acres  for  all  presently  existing  villages. 
Finally,  so  that  individual  land  ownership  not  be  too  long  delayed, 
legislation  should  include  funding  and  authorization  for  an  aceeler- 
ation  of  the  current  program  of  town site  surveys. 

Grants  of  fishing,  hunting,  and  food-gathering  sites  may 
be  made  to  individuals  now  using  them  or  to  Native  groups  for  later 
transfer  to  the  individuals  in  possession.  Since  agencies  do  not 
have  knowledge  of  the  locations  of  all  such  camps  nor  their  users, 
the  most  practical  approach  is  to  have  government  teams  meet  with 
villages  in  the  field  to  obtain  applications  from  villagers  for  the 
sites  they  use.  Even  residents  of  the  largest  villages  continue  to 
use  historic  sites  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping — sometimes  for 
longer  periods  than  they  reside  in  what  may  be  called  their  home 
vi 1 1 ages . 

Congress  might  impose  a maximum  number  of  subsistence-use 
sites  and  a maximum  acreage  that  might  be  embraced  by  all  applications 
from  each  head  of  a household  or  other  adult,  but  in  so  doing  it  should 
be  remembered  t>iat  the  number  of  subsistence  s i tes  requi red  for  each 
family  in  their  subsistence  quest  varies  throughout  the  state. 

While  the  160-acre  limitation  of  the  Alaska  Native  Allotment 
Act  might  be  adequate,  the  limitation  to  only  four  parcels  would  not 
cover  the  number  of  sites  now  in  use  by  many  families.  Because  identi- 
fication and  transfer  of  these  subsistence  use  sites  might  take  as  long 
as  five  years,  written  nominations  of  land  by  villages  to  cover  these 
uses  should  be  the  cause  for  immediate  withdrawals  by  the  Secretary 
to  protect  such  sites  uhti 1 village  Hearings  and  formal  applications 
are  recel ved . 1 1 1 s es ti mated  that  about  1 , 5 mi  l l 1 on  acres  wou 1 d meet 

minimum  needs  for  these  sites. 
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While  it  is  doubtful  that  a case  can  be  made  against  granting 
of  village  or  subsistence  use  sites  on  most  federal  withdrawals,  the 
location  of  some  villages  in  Alaska's  two  National  Forests  does  raise 
a question.  Of  the  Native  villages  in  the  forests,  only  two  remain 
unsurveyed;  and  surveys  there  and  subsequent  grant  of  titles  should  be 
promptly  made.  The  question  is:  Would  the  allocation  of  lands  for 

hunting  and  fishing  camps  in  the  National  Forests  unduly  affect  public 
managerial  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Service,  not  only  for  timber 
harvest,  but  also  for  watershed  protection,  wildlife  management,  and 
recreational  purposes?  If  the  answer  to  this  question  favors  the 
allocation  of  hunting  and  fishing  sites  in  the  forests,  a second  question 
is  whether  such  grants  should  he  made  to  villagers  in  southeast  Alaska 
where  lands  included  in  the  jiigass  National  Forest  have  been  included 
in  the  Tlingit-Haida  judgment.  Despite  the  judgment.  Congress  might 
take  the  opportunity  to  treat  all  groups  equitably  by  transferring 
lands,  which  the  Court  of  Claims  could  not  do,  and  granting  subsistence 
sites  to  the  Natives  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

Since  there  may  be  several  hundred  Alaska  Natives  who  live 
outside  of  Native  villages  and  who  are  living  on  public  lands,  the 
legislation  also  might  provide  for  confirmation  of  title  to  lands  in 
their  possession.  Complicated  procedures  followed  under  the  Alaska 
Native  Allotment  Act  have  resulted  in  virtually  no  Native  allotments 
being  Issued  in  present  rural  areas.  So,  if  the  Act  is  considered 
as  a means  of  granting  title  to  these  rural  non-vil lagers,  amendment 
to  simplify  procedures  may  be  necessary. 


Lands  for  Subsistence  Use 

There  is  no  dispute  that  the  right  of  Alaska  Natives  to  go 
upon  federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish  and  game  should 
continue.  Although  all  of  the  proposals  before  the  Congress  provide 
for  the  granting  of  the  right,  the  authority  to  regulate  the  taking 
of  fish  and  game  on  all  but  certain  federally  withdrawn  lands  belongs 
to  the  State  of  Alaska, 

Even  the  grant  of  surface  title  to  lands  used  for  subsistence 
purposes  would  not  eliminate  the  authority  of  the  state  to  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish  and  game  on  those  lands.  It  would,  however,  enable 
the  owners  of  the  land  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  sportsmen  or  commercial 
interests  for  the  harvest  of  fish  and  game  as  well  as  non-Native  sub- 
sistence use.  Should  the: granti ngiof  surface  title  be  the  means  of 
assuring  the  Natives  use  of  thejlands  for  subsistence,  it  would  require 
a grant  in  varying  amounts  according  to  geographic  location  and  biotic 
carryi ng  capacity,  total! i ng  at  least  60  mi lli on  acres . 

Although  the  federal  .government  cannot  regulate  the  taking 
of  fish,  and  game,  and  the  state  under^ the  terms  of  its  Constitution 
cannot  grant  exclusi ve  hunting  and  fi shi ng  ri ghts , Congress  i n effect 
could  grant  exclusive  hunting  and  fishing  rights  by  granting  an 
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easement  to  Natives  only  to  enter  the  public  domain  for  these  purposes. 
Present  proposals  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  such 
exclusive  easements  as  a discretionary  power.  While  a grant  of  exclu- 
sive easements  across  all  public  lands  would  not:  be  wise  public  policy, 
because  it  would  undermine  the  pattern  of  subsistence  use  by  mon- 
Natives , limit  recreational  attractions  of  the  state,  and  encourage 
racial  divisiveness,  permitting  the  Secretary  to  protect  threatened 
subsistence  resources  by  this  technique  Is  probably  good  policy. 

An  alternative  means  of  protecting  subsistence  resources  is 
to  grant  exclusive  rights  to  go  upon  the  public  lands  within  certain 
well-defined  ranges  adjacent  to  particular  villages  to  the  occupants 
of  those  villages--Natives  or  non-Natives.  If  there  is  doubt  that 
entrance  to  subsistence  use  areas  of  Alaska  may  be  unduly  limited  by 
disposal  of  the  lands  before  subsistence  uses  cease,  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide  for  such  access  on  a nonexclusive  basis  as  a condition  of 
transfers  of  the  land  from  federal  ownership. 

Generally,  the  state's  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  Is  excellent.  However,  there  are  important  instances  of 
conflict  of  Native  subsistence  needs,  recreational  needs,  and  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  fish  and  game.  The  Congress  may  well  wish 
to  secure  the  definitive  position  of  the  state  relative  to  its  approach 
to  the  management  of  these  resources  in  conflict. 

The  granting  of  lands  for  village  sites,  camp  sites,  and 
subsistence  use— -or  the  protection  of  subsistence  use  by  other  means- 
will  resolve  the  uncertainty  of  right  to  land  and  protect  the  present 
livelihood  of  Alaska  Natives,  Other  grants  of  land,  particularly 
those  which  include  subsurface  rights,  may  be  considered  a form  of 
compensation  for  aboriginal  rights  lost.  In  addition, they  may  be  the 
means  by  which  Alaska  Natives  participate  in  the  future  economic 
growth  of  Alaska, 


COMPENSATION 

Compensable  claims  by  Alaska  Natives  are  based  upon  past 
withdrawals  by  the  federal  government  and  upon  the  failure  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  them  in  the  possession  of  their  aboriginal  lands  from 
the  takings  of  others.  Similar  claims  have  been  honored  for  other 
American  aborigines  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  courts.  The  additional 
dimension  of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  is  that  a settlement  itself— 
by  exchanging  some  lands  for  others  and  some  land  rights  for  others-- 
may  constitute  the  greatest  taking  of  all, 

. yfji When  all : compensable  "takings : are  considered,  the  problems  of 
determining  compensation  are  twofold:  to  determine  the  amount  of  compen- 

sation based  upon  the  amount  of  land  rights  taken,  the  time  of  taking, 
and  their  market  value  at  that  time;  and  to  determine  the  form  and 
distribution  of  the  compensation. 


Amount  of  Compensation 

This  basic  determination  may  be  made  by  decisions  In  two  broad 
categories: 

(1)  Time  of  Taking.  The  dates  of  lands  lost  by  specific 
federal  withdrawals  can  be  determined  with  accuracy  as  can  the  dates  of 
lands  lost  by  state  selection.  The  loss  of  usufruct  hunting  and  fishing 
rights,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  rights  in  any  ti del  and  and  inland  waters* 
can  be  tied  to  the  date  of  statehood.  The  loss  of  other  claimed  lands 
not  confirmed  in  Native  ownership  can  be  said  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
date  and  by  the  terms  of  this  settlement. 

(2)  Market  Value,  Market  value  of  lands  at  the  time  of  the 
federal  withdrawals,  at  the  time  of  statehood,  and  at  present  can  be 
broadly  determined.  Although  merely  a possessory  right  of  use  and 
occupancy,  it  is  recognized  that  the  market  value  of  the  "Indian  title," 
under  which  Alaska  Natives  claim, is  to  be  computed  as  though  the  lands 
were  owned  in  fee.  Thus,  the  market  value  of  the  land  would  Include  the 
value  of  its  known  mineral  content  although  not  its  speculative  value. 
Each  year  of  delay,  as  the  resources  of  Alaska  are  developed,  results 

in  increased  land  values  for  which  compensation  is  sought. 

Form  of  Compensation 

Money,  In  installments,  or  a lump  sum,  is  not  the  sole  form  of 
compensation.  Land,  and  interests  in  land,  as  well  as  participation  in 
future  revenues  from  land  or  resources  may  also  be  used  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  compensation  forms. 

(1)  Srants  of  Land  as  Compensation 

Proposals  before  the  Congress  provide  for  confirming  title  of 
both  surface  and  mineral  estates  of  the  presently  existing  reserves 
together  with  land  grants  to  other  Native  groups.  Total  proposed  grants 
for  use  and  compensation  range  from  no  more  than  20  million  acres  in  the 
bill  presented  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  no  less  than  40 
million  acres  in  the  bill  presented  by  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
But , as  previ ous ly  stated , if  grants  to  meet  subs istence  needs  are  to  be 
made  which  recognize  varied  subsistence  ratios  Between  people  and  acres 
of  land,  then  a minimum  of  60  million  acres  would  be  required.  If  land 
grant  provisions  of  the  settlement  are  computed  in  terms  of  a static, 
acre-per-person  formul a , this  cruci al  ques ti  on i s over! ooked . The  ques - 
tion  is  not  how  much  land  per  capita  but  rather  how  much  land  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  of  people  the:  land,  wi-11  support.  Similarly,  if 
grants  are  to  be  made  to  provide  a future  economic  base  for  Native  groups 
then  a computation  in  terms, of  acres  per  person  overlooks  regional 
variation  in  resource  endowment,  ,-V'  ■ 

Accenting  this  problem  are  proposals  calling  for  enrollment 
procedures  which  alTbw  Natives  away  from  thei r- own  villages V even  in-  ; 
urban  places,  to  elect  enrollment  in  a village  in  which  they  no  longer 
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live,  indeed  in  a village  which  no  longer  exists.  Enrollments  of  urban 
Natives  that  inflate  village  populations  would  appear  to  serve  no  good 
end  for  the  urban  Native  unless  enormous  mineral  wealth  exists  in  the 
land  and  a share  is  distributed  to  him.  Enrollment  of  persons  at  now 
abandoned  village  sites  or  at  other  places  they  were  born,  such  as  summer 
fish  camps,  would  have  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  increasing  the 
number  of  villages  to  which  grants  would  be  made,  and  if  resettlement 
occurred,  to  which  public  services  would  have  to  be  extended.  It  is 
conceivable,  based  upon  the  historic  record  that  200  to  400  old  village 
sites  could  be  reoccupied,  thereby  tripling  the  number  of  rural  Native 
places  in  Alaska. 

Given  the  conflicts  and  complexities  of  grants  of  land  as 
compensation,  a decision  to  make  such  grants  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
consideration  of  making  the  grants  to  groups  of  villages  or  regional 
associations. 

Land  grants  for  compensation,  in  excess  of  confirmation  of 
title  to  village  and  subsistence-use  sires,  should  be  made  only  with 
recognition  of  intervening  public  and  private  purposes  and  recognition 
of  the  likely  consequences  of  such  grants. 

Intervening  public  and  private  purposes  include: 

(a)  Lands  within  federal  withdrawals.  It  is  likely  that 
soma  of  the  85  million  acres  now  federally  withdrawn 
may  be  released  following  review  by  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  of  federal  land  policy  in  Alaska,  but 
at  this  time— unless  Congress  acts  respecting  those 
withdrawals— they  are  unavailable  to  the  settlement, 

(b)  Lands  subject  to  state  selection.  If  the  state  should 
choose  only  one-half  the  acreage  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  Statehood  Act,  its  selections,  if  given  priority, 
would  inevitably  remove  most  of  the  best  lands  that  might 
otherwise  go  to  Native  claimants.  The  18  million  acres 
selected  thus  far  have  already  encompassed  many  village 
and  subsistence-use  sites,  particularly  those  of  the 

V Tanana  and  Tanaina  Indians  of  the  Fairbanks  and  Cook 
Inlet  regions*  respectively. 

(c)  Lands  open  to  public  uses.  Finally,  increasing  demands 
of^American;  citizens  generally  for  utdoor  recreation 
focus  attention  upon  the  wilderness  ? Alaska. 

Another  problem  whose  dimensions  are  not  fully  known  is  that 
grants  as  small  as  50,000  acres  per  village  would  pose  numerous  conflicts, 
particularly  in  southwest  Alaska, as  to  what  lands  would  go  to  one  of 
several  vill ages  in  close  proximity;:  ■ - : '’:e  ;.y 


Great  disparities  appear  when  proposals  to  grant  50,000  acres, 
or  a.  township,  or  the  multiple  of  500  acres  per  person  are  compared  with 
the  confirmation  of  title  to  a reserve  such  as  the  Chandalar  Native 
Reserve  of  over  one  million  acres.  Although  the  most  recent  proposal 
supports  grants  of  title  to  all  existing  reserves,  earlier  proposals 
provide  for  such  grants  only  to  villages  organized  under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act, 

Given  the  variations  in  size  of  Alaska  Native  reserves,  the 
addition  of  mineral  title  commons urate  with  surface  boundaries  only 
increases  inequities.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any  decision 
against  conveying  mineral  rights  In  lands  granted,  if  existing  reserves 
are  included,  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  only  mineral  rights  now 
producing  revenues  for  Alaska  Natives— -those  revenues  accruing  to  the 
villagers  of  Tyonek  on  the  Moquawkie  Reserve, 

A reasonable  alternative  to  denying  or  granting  mineral  rights 
in  all  land  conveyed  across  the  board  might  be  one  which  gives  the  option 
to  Native  groups  of  accepting  the  mineral  rights  in  the  lands  conveyed 
them  or  in  sharing  pro  rata  in  future  revenues  from  a general  acreage. 

Another  possible  consequence  of  granting  land  as  compensation 
to  Alaska  Natives  may  be  that  the  compensation  realized  will  be  empty  of 
real  meaning  for  their  future.  While  such  grants  would  give  the  fullest 
protection  to  present  subsistence  use,  in  some  areas  the  scarcity  of 
commercial  resources  would  promise  little  prospect  for  modern  economic 
growth,  would  provide  a disincentive  to  move  to  areas  of  economic 
activity,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  would  diminish  the  amount  and  kind  of 
compensation  that  might  otherwise  be  awarded. 


Alaska  is  now  a viable,  dynamic  frontier.  Its  society  is 
Integrated  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  Should  grants  of  blocks  of 
land  result  in  the  kind  of  isolation  experienced  by  some  American  Indian 
groups  on  reservations,  tragic  social  and  economic  consequences  to 
Nation,  state,  and  Alaska  Natives  could  be  expected  to  follow. 

There  are  other  methods  of  awarding  compensation  in  the  form 
of  estates  in  land  aside  from  granting  lands  that  surround  village 
towns ite  grants. 

( 2 ) Percentage  of  Future  Revenues 


* One  alternative  is  the  granting  of  a percentage  of  the  revenues 

derived  from  public  lands.  As  Alaska  prospers  because  of  the  wealth  of 
its  now  largely  undeveloped  resources,  the  Natives  of  Alaska  desire  to 
share  in  that  prosperity.  v 

A grant  of  a percentage  of  future  revenues  has  the  advantage 
of  retai ni ng  management  of  the  lands  i n government  and  avoi di ng  the  s oci o 
economic  problems  usually  associated  with  reservations  qua  reservations. 
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Such  revenue  sharing  has  a precedent  in  state  action  affecting 
the  claims.  While  the  5 percent  grant  of  revenues  from  state  lands  to 
be  selected  in  the  future  is  not  being  made  owing  to  its  being  conditioned 
upon  a lifting  of  the  "land  freeze,"  it  ..ues  indicate  the  state's 
willingness  to  consider  revenue  sharing. 

The  concept  also  has  ample  precedent  in  other  federal 
legislation.  For  example, 

— 90  percent  of  the  revenues  from  leasable  minerals 
on  federal  lands  go  to  the  state; 

--25  percent  of  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  surface 
resources  on  the  National  Forests  and  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  go  to  the  state  or  its  boroughs; 

— 70  percent  of  revenues  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  fur 
seal  harvest  go  to  the  state;  and 

—5  percent  of  surface  resource  and  land  sales  from  the  public 
domain  go  to  the  state. 

In  considering  the  grant  of  a share  in  future  revenues,  the 
question  is  not  only  the  amount  of  the  percentage  of  revenues  but  also 
from  whose  present  share  of  revenues --the  state  or  federal  government-- 
the  percentage  is  to  be  taken. 

Other  alternative  forms  of  participation  in  future  revenues 

include: 


(a)  Assigning  revenues  from  mineral  estates,  if  such  estates 
in  land  are  granted,  on  a pro  rata  basis  to  all  the 
Natives  of  Alaska;  this  alternative  would  avoid  the 
creation  of  "have"  and  "haye  not"  villages; 

(b)  Assigning  a percentage  of  mineral  revenues  from  a 
particular  source  such  as  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
and 

(c)  Earmarking  of  a specified  percentage  of  revenues  from 
national  forests,  fish  and  wildlife  lands,  and  the 
public  domain  by  amending  existing  formulas  for  sharing 
of  such  revenues. 

(3)  Revenues  from  Specific  Lands 

An  alternative  form  of  granting  land  as  compensation  might 
be  designation  of  township  units  on  a checkerboard  basis  as  "Native 
lands"  and  the  granting  of  revenues  realized  from  the  sale  or  lease 
of  such  lands  and  their  resources  to  Alaska  Natives . Management  and 
control. of  the  lands  might  remain  in  the  federal  or  state  government . 
If, Congress  chose, however,  it  could  grant^such  lands  in  fee  title. 
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(4)  Land  Grants  to  Towns  and  Boroughs 


Not  all  of  the  Natives  of  Alaska  live  in  rural  villages. 
One-fourth  of  them  live  in  towns  and  cities  having  populations  of  more 
than  1,000.  Although  their  need  for  land  may  be  less  and  different 
from  the  need  for  land  of  the  rural  Natives,  land  also  may  be  used  as 
a portion  of  the  settlement  for  nonrural  Natives. 

Based  upon  the  resident  Native  population  of  a town  or  village, 
or  of  an  organized  borough,  grants  of  land  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
town  or  borough  could  be  used  for  transfer  to  Natives  of  the  community 
upon  application  by  them,  much  as  a veterans'  preference  is  given  in 
other  laws.  This  might  further  facilitate  grants  of  land  for  community 
expansion  contemplated  in  the  Statehood  Act  but  which  have  not  come  to 
pass.  After  a designated  time  any  lands  remaining  might  be  retained  by 
the  community  for  any  public  purpose. 

(5)  Grants  of  Money  as  Compensation 


The  most  flexible  form  of  compensation  which  may  be  used  to 
meet  the  need  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  rural  and  urban  Natives  alike  is 
money  Questions  raised  on  money  compensation  are  the  method  of  payment 
and  its  distribution.  It  may  be  paid  in  lump  sum  or  installments  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  may  be  distributed  to  individuals , Native  villages 
or  groups,  or  regional  or  statewide  organizations. 


Present  proposals  call  for  installment  payments.  However, 
Congress  may  make  a lump  sum  payment  after  determination  of  the  budgetary 
limitations  of  the  federal  government  and  examination  of  the  question  of 
whether  a lump  sum  payment  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Native 
people.  Given  the  pressures  on  the  federal  government  at  the  moment,  it 
is  doubtful  that  adequate  compensation  can  be  achieved  for  Native  Rights 
lost  by  lump  sum  payment.  The  more  important  question  than  the  method 
of  payment  is  to  whom  payments  are  tc;  be  made. 


Beneficiaries  of  Compensation 

Essential  to  the  determination  of  how  compensation 
distributed  is  a determination  of  its  beneficiaries. 
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All  Alaska  Natives  in  Alaska  and  other  places,  with  but 
ions,  are  slated  to  be  beneficiaries  of  proposed  legislation*. 

A1 aska^  Natives  are  descendants  of  Tlingi t-Haida  Indians  of  Southeast 
Alaska!/  the  Athapascans  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Eskimos  and  Aleuts 
whose  ancestors  established  aboriginal  claim  to  Alaska  before  the 
purchase  from  Russia,  Many  have  intermarried  with  non -Natives^ 
two  principal  federal  agencies  providing  services  to  Alask 

the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Public  Health  Service 

services  to  persons  who  claim  to  be  one -quarter  or  more  Eskimo,  Indian 
or  Aleut.  Most  legislative  proposals  follow  this  definition. 
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also  defines  a Native  as  one  who  is  so  regarded.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  blood  quantum „ the  latter  approach  is 
probably  preferable  because  it  will  allow  government  to  deal  with  the 
Natives  of  Alaska  on  the  basis  of  need  as  well  as  right. 

Excluded  from  a share  in  compensation  until  the  $7.5  million 
judgment  granted  them  by  t’he  Court  of  Claims  has  been  matched  by  their 
proportionate  part  of  this  settlement  are  the  T1 ingi t-Haidas . The 
Tlingit-Haida  judgment  is  for  lands  taken  before  1935.  They  also  have 
claims  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  other  lands  taken 
between  1935  and  1946,  As  a consequence  of  the  land  sc  lenient,  a fair 
compensation  for  these  lands  should  be  computed  as  a pat-  of  this  settle- 
ment, and  the  Tlingit-Haidas  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  that  portion 
of  the  compensation  without  offset  of  the  Court  of  Claims  judgment.  In 
addition,  if  equity  of  treatment  of  all  aboriginal  groups  of  Alaska  is 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  Congress,  there  is  another  consideration.  Indian 
title  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  Tlingit  Haidas  of  2.6 
million  acres  of  land  in  southeastern  Alaska  which  has  not  yet  been 
taken.  If  these  lands  are  taken  as  a part  of  the  land  claim  settlement, 
compensation  for  them  also  should  be  a part  of  the  settlement  in  which 
Tlingit-Haidas  would  share. 

Not  excluded  from  present  proposals  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
substantial  revenues,  the  Tanaina  Natives  of  the  Village  of  Tyonek.  Oil 
and  gas  bonuses  and  royalties  paid  them  for  lease  of  their  present  reserve 
have  totaled  $15  million.  Whether  their  case  warrants  special  treatment 
in  the  legislation  is  a matter  for  determination, 

A problem  area  is  in  the  matter  of  claims  pending  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  The  sense  of  current  land  claim  settlement 
proposals  Is  to  require  the  dismissal  of  these  claims.  Since  decisions 
by  Native  groups  themselves  are  to  be  preferred,  the  option  should  be 
given  them  to  pursue  their  claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  or 
take  under  the  terms  of  the  general  land  claims  settlement,.  Not  all  of 
the  Alaska  claims  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  are  for 
possessory  land  rights  lost.  Some  of  them  are  for  other  damages  to 
lives  and  property. 

A final  subject  for  consideration  here  is  compensation  for 
urban  Natives,  Keeping  in  mind  that  Increasing  numbers  of  Natives  are 
moving  into  urban  areas,  that  problems  confronting  them  are  often  different 
from  those  of  villagers  and  that  they  may  not  be  declared  as  sharers  in 
land  grants  made  to  villages  and  villagers.  Congress  may!  well  want  to 
give  particular  attention  to  the  problems  of  these  Natives  1 n economi c 
and  social  transition,  A deficiency  in  all  legislation  thus  far  proposed 
is  the  lack  of  specific  provisions  to  meet  needs  of  urban  Natives , Often 
undereducated,  jobless  or  in  low-paying  jobs , and  sometimes  culturally 
ill  equipped  for  city  life,  they  need,  among  other  things.  Increased 
opportuni ties  for  education  and  trai ni ng,  extensive  supporti ve  servi ces , 
and  the  ability  to  obtain  housing  so  that  they  do  not  find  themselves  in 
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?h!JtS;,i^C°!9re?S  Tight  award  comPensation  that  would  result  In  a program 
that  would,  for  instance,  embrace  the  establishment  of  acculturation  and 
training  centers  and  provide  for  low-interest  mortgage  money  for  housing 
and  small  business  enterprises.  r'9 

As  computation  of  land  grants  on  acres -per-person  ratios  may 
not  recognize  variations  in  needs  and  resources,  a similar  mathematical 
computation  of  money  compensation  on  a per  capita  basis  may  not  recoqnize 
urban-rurai,  reserve-no  reserve,  and  other  disparities. 

a , ..  Settlement  provisions  concerning  the  distribution  of  compensation 
and  its  use  may  provide  the  opportunity  to  resolve  inequities  as  well  as 
assure  the  realization  of  maximum  benefits  from  the  compensation  granted. 

Distribution  and  Uses  of  Compensa t i o n 

. , Immediate  beneficiaries  of  compensation  awarded  might  be 

individuals,  villages  or  other  groups,  regional  groups  or  associations, 
JL!-St+'8Wlde  organization.  All  of  these  have  been  proposed  in  varying 
combinations  in  pending  legislation.  Closely  related  to  these  issues  is 

Taf  nlT,  0f  Whet5?rs  °r  ?°  What  extent’  C°^ess  should  determine  to 
wnat  uses  compensation  could  be  put. 

. . . Although  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  compensation  are 

individuals  maxing  them  immediate  recipients  of  per  capita  payments  is 
also  a possibility.  Such  funds  would  enable  recipients  to  purchase 
equipment  so  they  might  compete  more  effectively  in  the  harvest  of 

thei>rw6ii f?r  Commercial  and  subsistence  use,  enable  them  to  improve 
their  dwellings,  and  purchase  clothing  for  children  and  provide  other 
amily  necessities.  Although  Congress  has  usually  ruled  out  the  use  of 
“ ILt  " 5 :ece,ved  land  claim  settlements  for  per  capita  grants!  the 
a?  IpH.  d e"?™l°us.u2!"et  "<=eds  of  Alaska  Natives  argue  for  settling 
individualsP°rtl0n  °f  ^ cornpensatlon  immed1ately  upon  them  as 

with  Distribution  of  funds  to  villages  is  suggested  because  most 

v 11  ages  lack  community  facilities — sewer  and  water,  electricity 

community  centers,  fire  protection,  police  protection— and  all  the  other 

■■TJ?1  on  e-i nand  services  which  most  Americans  take  for  granted.  While 

\H i Tan  V1 1 1 a??s  Presently  levy  taxes  and  spend  the  funds  as  communi ties , 

rlH?9?+C0U?Cl1?  are  increasingly  playing  responsible  roles  in  seeking 

community  planning  and  improvements . Unless  grants  of  1 and  or  money*  to 

were  of  substantial  size,  however,  single  villages  would  be 

communi tv  imnlm  professional  consultants  to  plan  for  and  capitalize 
community  improvements. 
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In  order  to  realize  the  fullest  benefits  of  grants  intended 
for  village  advancement,  compensation  might  be  awarded  to  groups  of 
villages  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  granting  of  compensation  to 
groups  of  villages  would  also  enable  them,  in  some  areas,  to  invest  in 
or  capitalize  commercial  resource  development  and  to  provide  local  jobs 
and  a sustained  economic  base.  Groups  of  urban  Natives  could  likewise 
use  funds  awarded  to  help  meet  their  many  needs. 

Compensation  awarded  a state  organization  of  Eskimos,  Indians 
and  Aleuts  would  enable  it  to  employ  skilled  professionals  who  could  be 
assigned  to  assist  regional  groups  or  villages  in  planning  and  implementa 
tion  of  projects  and  programs  for  general  economic  betterment  and  provide 
a more  powerful  voice  for  Alaska  Natives.  The  question  before  the 
Congress  might  be  whether  it  should  grant  compensation  directly  to  a 
statewide  organization  or  whether  the  decision  to  support  such  an 
organization  should  be  left  to  regional  groups  or  villages  obtaining 
compensation  under  the  act. 


Although  no  bills  before  the  Congress  at  the  present  time 
describe  the  uses  to  which  compensation  must  be  put.  Congress  may  wish 
to  earmark  parts  of  the  settlement  for  specific  purposes.  For  instance, 
since  present  funds  made  available  from  the  Congress  for  post-high  school 
education  always  fall  short  of  meeting  the  increasing  needs  of  Alaska 
Natives,  an  educational  scholarship  fund  might  be  established.  Such  a 
fund  might  be  used,  not  only  for  college  students,  but  for  high  schoolers 
who  are  unable  to  attend  secondary  schools  appropriate  to  their  needs  and 
wants  and  for  high  school  graduates  who  wish  to  attend  trade  schools  or 
college  preparatory  schools.  In  none  of  these  areas  is  government  now 
providing  adequate  opportuni ty  for  Alaska  Natives, 

Earmarking  by  Congress  should  be  done  only  with  an  awareness 
that  it  is  substituting  its  judgment  for  the  judgment  of  a group  of 
people  whose  rights  are  being  compensated  for  and  whose  ability  at 
decision  making  is  increasingly  responsible.  Because  government  cannot 
know  fully  all  the  needs,  wants  and  aspirations  of  any  group  of  people, 
particularly  those  with  a different  cultural  heritage,  government  must 
al low- -indeed,  encourage— them  to  be  active  shapers  of  their  own  future. 

While  present  Native  organizations  have  addressed  themselves 
to  important  policy  questions,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  possessed 
budgets  that  would  permit  a wide  scope  of  action.  Two  Eskimo  associations 
in  the  West,  however,  are  expected  to  receive  a federal  grant  for  local 
economic  development  efforts;  and  ;the  Alaska;  Federal  of  Natives  has  a staff 
of  seven  for  a number  of  programs . The  f ederati on  1 s admi ni s trator  of  . 
nearly, a third  of  a million  dollar! grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  contracting  of  on-the-job  training  for  200  persons.  It  is.  also  the 
recipient  of  a foundation  grant  that  is  to  be  used  to  conduct  education 
arid;;  trial  hi  ng!  coursesc  for  vf  1 1 age  leaders 


There  are  many  on-going  programs  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alaska  Native  which  will  not  be 
reduced  in  any  way  by  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims.  They  may  be 
supplemented  and  made  more  effective  by  the  settlement,  however;  and 
the  settlement  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  Native  circumstance 
and  life  so  as  to  better  equip  them  to  fully  share  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  these  programs. 

The  transition  away  from  dependence  upon  special  programs  to 
full  control  over  their  own  affairs  is  desirable.  Proposals  before 
Congress  endorsed  by  Alaska  Natives  indicate  they  wish  the  path  to  be 
carefully  charted  in  legislation  rather  than  left  to  future  determination 
by  government.  To  devise  adequate  organizations  and  machinery  to 
accomplish  this  objective  is  no  small  task. 


ORGANIZATION 


Three  organizational  functions  to  be  considered  are  ad- 
judication, administration,  and  management  of  lands  and  revenues. 
While  these  elements  are  always  of  importance,  they  are  of  especial 
importance  in  the  proposed  land  claims  settlement  in  order  that  the 
land  claims  settlement  is  not  simply  compensation  for  rights  taken, 
but  that  it  also  makes  a maximum  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
economic  problems  of  Native  peoples.  So  that  the  settlement  bill 
becomes  the  vehicle  for  giving  Alaska  Natives  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  full  social  and  economic  equality  with  other  Alaskans,  decisions 
affecting  these  functions  become  of  even  greater  significance. 


Adjudication 

Many  determinations  which  are  necessary  cannot  be  made  in 
any  proposed  legislative  settlement,  but  will  have  to  be  adjudicated 
by  an  organization  designated  in  the  legislation:  the  determination 

of  eligibility  of  beneficiaries  and  the  resolution  of  conflict  be- 
tween beneficiaries  such  as  between  individuals  for  specific  hunting 
and  fishing  sites,  between  villages  as  to  the  bounds  of  village  terri- 
tory, and  between  ethnic  groups  as  to  broader  territorial  boundaries. 

If  a grant  of  village  lands  were  to  be  based  on  a formula  of  acreage 
per  person,  rather  than  historic  use  arid  occupancy  or  present  need, 
it  would  give  rise  to  a number  of  conflicts  requiring  adjudication. 

The  task  of  adjudication  might  be  assigned  to  a group  wi th- 
in" the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  it  might  be  assigned  to  an 
independent  commissi on . Both  alternatives  are  contained  in  pending 
proposals.  Of  the  two,  an  independent  commission  is  more  desirable.:  - 
Due  to  real  and  imag ined  confli cts , the  commi ssion  should . not  be 
located  within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  since  adjudication,  by 

i ts  very  nature,  requires  an  1 ndependence  from  exi sti ng  insti tutions , 
particularly  those  that  have  an  historic  relation  with  the  land  and 
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the  people  involved.  Similarly,  proposals  which  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  Alaska  Natives  to  such  a commission  violate  the  proposition 
that  an  adjudicatory  body  be  composed  of  persons  without  vested  in- 
terests in  the  problem  at  hand.  Appointments  of  Natives  to  such  a 
commission  should  be  neither  required  nor  prohibited.  The  main  office 
of  the  commission  and  its  staff  should  be  in  Alaska.  Finally,  the 
quasi-judicial  process  thus  established  will  require  authority  for 
final  judicial  rev1'  1 in  the  Courts. 

Administration 


The  principal  administrative  functions  of  surveying  and 
conveying  granted  lands,  transmitting  appropriated  funds,  and  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  the  crediting  of  apportioned  revenues  are 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a part 
of  its  charge  to  administer  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
These  tasks,  such  as  determining  the  location  of  village  sites,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  camp  sites,  and  individual  town  lots,  and  the  iden- 
tification of  federal  withdrawals  or  other  land  boundaries,  are  an 
area  of  expertise  associated  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It 
has  the  technical  knowledge  and  skilled  personnel  to  perform  the  work 
efficiently  and  at  a minimum  cost  to  the  government.  It  is  proper 
that  this  Department  exercise  this  function  with  regard  to  any  Alaska 
Native  land  claim  settlement.  Unlike  revenues  accruing  from  public 
lands  which  would  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
appropriations  for  lump  sum  or  installment  compensation  could  be 
handled  directly  by  the  Treasury  Department. 


Another  important  administrative  function  is  that  of  enroll- 
ment of  beneficiaries.  Two  alternatives  for  the  conduct  of  this 
administrative  duty  are  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  No  agency  has  fuller  specific  knowledge  of  Alaska 
Natives,  by  name  and  location  In  Alaska  in  1968  than  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  but  the  Bureau  has  little  knowledge  of  Alaska  Natives 
who  have  moved  to  other  states.  The  coincidence  of  timing  in  this 
land  claim  settlement  will  probably  result,  however,  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  having  the  fullest  specific  knowledge  of  Alaska  Natives 
by  name  in  Alaska  and  in  other  states,  by  the  end  of  1970,  particu- 
larly if  this  task  of  enrollment  is  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  it  carries  out  its  decennial  census. 

Management  of  Assets  Granted 

The  grant  of  assets  to  Native  beneficiaries  will  require 
management  of  land  and  money,  including  the  distribution  of  funds, 
capital  investment,  planning. and  project  development,  and  reporting 
and  auditing.  •’  ..-s'- />..  ; 
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There  are  two  basic  approaches:  one  grants  assets  to  bene- 

ficiaries directly  and  relies  upon  their  management  of  their  assets; 

the  second  grants  assets  in  trust  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  benefit  of  Alaska  Natives,  One  seeks  to  protect  Native 
assets  by  adding  another  layer  of  decision  making;  the  other  seeks 
to  assign  full  and  final  responsibility  to  the  beneficiaries  for  the 

management  of  their  assets.  While  the  Native  leadership  prefers  the  It 

management  responsibility  to  be  given  to  the  people  rather  than  to  to  the  whole 

the  Department  of  the  Interior,  they  are  also  fully  cognizant  of  the  It  is  hoped, 

varying  abilities  of  villages  to  make  final  management  decisions  spective  and 

respecting  large  expenditures  of  money.  for  future  he 

lution  of  the 

Native  leaders,  in  legislative  proposals,  have  advocated  people, 

organizations  of  beneficiaries  for  the  management  of  assets  at 
three  levels:  at  the  village  level;  in  regional  associations;  and 

in  a statewide  organization.  They  recognize  that  some  villages  have 
the  expertise  to  accomplish  community  betterments  as  well  as  make 
capital  investments  while  others  do  not.  Further,  Native  leaders 
believe  that  all  villages  are  capable  of  an  appraisal  of  their  own 
abilities,  and  their  proposals  rely  upon  the  villages  themselves  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  invest  their  money  in  local  businesses  and 
local  improvements,  or  to  seek  assistance  and  advice  from  broader 
regional  and  statewide  organizations. 

One  aspect  of  the  latest  legislative  proposal  with  regard 
to  organizations  of  beneficiaries  offers  some  difficulty  in  that 
limitation  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  associations.  Additional 
testimony  from  Native  groups  may  help  determine  those  existing  Native 
groups  or  associations  to  be  recognized  as  the  overall  beneficiaries 
for  their  member  participants.  Some  isolated  villages,  such  as 
Inal i k on  Little  Diomede  Island,  or  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  may  prefer  to 
act  independently. 

Although  a trust  arrangement  is  not  supported  by  the  Native 
leadership,  it  appears  they  do  wish  the  Congress  to  spell  out  the 
mechanisms  of  corporate  or  organizational  structure  for  asset  manage- 
ment which  will  protect  both  their  own  and  the  public  interest. 

Involved  in  the  decisions  respecting  organizations  for  the 
management  of  assets  is  a search  for  a balanced  approach  which  en- 
courages independence  and  responsibility,  but  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
vents exploitation.  If  the  perfect  balance  cannot  be  struck,  it  is 
preferable  that  the  imbalance  be  in  favor  of  Native  management  of 
their  own  assets  and  determination  of  their  own  destiny. 

Auditing  and  reporting,  as  well  as  other  functions  of  ad- 
ministration of  a settlement  are  analyzed  in  the  supplement  to 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  Land  which  compares  specific  provisions  of 
legislative  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims. 
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A CONCLUDING  NOTE 


It  is  recognized  that  this  framework  cannot  respond  fully 
to  the  whole  range  of  complex  questions  confronting  the  Congress. 

It  is  hopea,  however,  that  it  succeeds  in  providing  a useful  per- 
spective and  assists  in  identifying  key  issues  and  considerations 
for  future  hearings  and  deliberations  of  the  Congress  in  its  reso- 
lution of  the  claims  to  land  of  Alaska  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Aleut 
people. 
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In  Nome,  the  largest  city  in  western  Alaska  (population 
estimated  at  2,450)  overcrowding  is  also  the  typical  situation,  although 
the  homes--many  of  which  date  to  gold  rush  years — are  somewhat  larger 
than  elsewhere  in  the  West.  In  Nome,  once  a largely  white  community 
(of  some  20,000  persons)  but  now  about  sixty  percent  Eskimo,  154  Native 
homes  were  surveyed  in  1967  by  sanitarians  of  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health.  They  reported  that  "the  homes  of  Nome  are  in  an  advanced  state 
of  deterioration  due  to  the  lack  of  upkeep  and  their  age.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  these  homes  are  of  frame  construction  with  the  average  of 
3.19  rooms  per  home.  The  floor  area  for  these  homes  is  approximately 
566  square  feet  per  home,  and  the  average  floor  area  per  occupant  is 
100  square  feet.  The  average  person  per  room  is  1.76,m|15 

The  director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
after  visiting  Nome  in  1967  described  its  housing:  "most  of  the 
houses  are  ramshackle,  falling-down  places.  But  even  this  city  has 
a slum  that  is  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  town  where  500  Natives  live 
in  the  most  abject  poverty  that  I've  seen  anywhere--! ncluding  Africa, 
Latin  America,  India,  or  anywhere  else."^° 

While  the  low  cash  income  of  villagers  is  an  important 
reason  behind  substandard  dwellings  in  village  Alaska,  it  is  not  the 
sole  explanation.  Federal  programs  of  insured  loans  are  not  avail- 
able, even  to  those  with  ability  to  repay,  if  they  do  not  possess 
title  to  the  land  upon  which  a house  is  to  be  situated,  and  most 
Alaska  villagers  are  landless.  Nor  are  these  or  most  other  federal 
housing  programs  available  to  those  without  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  most  villagers  are  without  these  facilities.  Minimum  size  and 
construction  standards  imposed  by  federal  housing  programs  are  in- 
appropriate to  villages,  and  private  loans  are  too  seldom  available 
to  remote  villagers.''7 

Community  power  does  not  exist  in  most  villages  of  Alaska, 
and  most  homes  have  no  electricity--even  from  private  power  plants. 
Electrification  of  67  villages,  however,  is  the  objective  of  a recently 
funded  program  for  remote  areas  of  Alaska.' 

Inroads  being  made  on  the  housing  problem  are  very  slight. 
Mutual  help  housing  projects  (of  15  houses  each)  are  being  carried  on 
in  the  villages  of  Hoonah  and  Metlakatla.  Under  the  loan  program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  seventy  heads  of  households  in  Barrow 
and  three  in  Kotzebue  are  purchasing  homes.  With  its  modest  ($171,000) 
allotment  for  housing  assistance  in  1968  in  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs; is  providing  materials  to  rehabilitate  or  rebuild  67  dwellings 
in  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  Lower  Ka Is kag,  and  Bethel.  Bureau  sawmills  are  on 
loan  at  Noorvik,  Shageluk,  Elim,  and  Minto  to  assist  in  meeting  hous- 
ing material  needs.  But  over  150  villages  are  unassisted  in  any  way . ^ 9 

Additional  families  will  be  assisted  in  obtaining  decent 
housing  in  the  coming  year  if  appropriations  are  made  by  the  Congress 
to  fund  a special  self-help  grant  and  loan  program  authorized  in  1966 
for  housing  in  remote  areas  of  Alaska.  '^0  Funding  of  $1  million  (the 
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amount  contained  in  the  1969  budget)  would  permit  construction  of  about 
133  houses  at  an  average  cost  of  $7,500  each.  Improved  housing  also  is 
promised  in  the  1968  construction  of  a housing  components  fabrication 
plant  in  western  Alaska  at  Bethel  (with  a grant  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration)  and  purchase  of  up  to  300  housing  units 
(for  resale)  over  the  next  three  years  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,®®^ 

Present  and  anticipated  programs  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
needs.  Following  a 1966  visit  to  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  area  of 
southwestern  Alaska,  the  then  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  said  of  the  housing  of  the  area:  "I  ve  never  seen 

anything  like  it,  even  in  the  worst  slums  in  cur  major  cities.  ' And 
she  added,  "In  the  lower  48  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  our  privies. 

In  Alaska  we  feel  it  would  be  a great  advance  just  to  have  privies. 


Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal 


In  most  villages  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  practices 
are  primitive  and  unsanitary,  and  have  important  111  consequences  for 
Native  health. 

In  the  earlier  mentioned  twenty  surveyed  villages  of  north- 
western Alaska,  for  instance,  725  households  draw  upon  unsatisfactory 
surface  sources  for  their  water;  only  74  draw  water  from  wells.  In 
the  799  households  there  are  only  19  flush  toilets,  and  all  of  these 
but  one  are  in  a single  village.  More  than  half  of  the  households  use 
pots  or  pails  indoors  for  human  waste,  and  deposit  the  waste  later  on 
the  ground  or  sea  ice.  About  one-fourth  of  the  households  have 
privies,  but  half  of  these  are  unsatisfactory  from  a sanitation  stand- 
point. 123 
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As  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  comments  on  the  area: 

"water  for  domestic  purposes  in  most  villages  is  obtained  from  rivers 
and  creeks  near  the  villages.  The  water  is  hauled  in  buckets  to  oil 
drums  in  the  homes... Ice  is  melted  in  winter  for  water,  even  in  some 
BIA  schools... Adequate  sanitation  facilities  are  lacking  in  every 
village  [of  28]  except  Unalakleet  and  Norne."1^4 

But  even  in  Nome  the  high  cost  of  sewer  and  water-system 
connections  results  in  but  few  Native  families  having  either.  Only 
three  Native  households  (of  154  surveyed)  use  city  water;  none  has 
connected  to  sewer.  Nearly  all  Native  families  in  Nome  purchase  water 
from  a vendor  or  go  to  a spring  three  miles  from  town  to  obtain  it. 

All  Native  homes  have  an  essentially  identical  type  of  toilet  facility, 
and  human  waste  disposal  practice:  box  and  pail  toilets  in  the  home 

and  final  disposal  on  the  beach  of  Norton  Sound. 1 


In  southwestern  Alaska's  nine  earlier-mentioned  surveyed 
vi 1 1 ages  only  6 percent  of  348  households  draw  upon  wells  for  water, 
and  another  22  percent  draw  upon  springs;  the  remainder  depend  upon 
lakes  and  rivers.  There  are  no  flush  toilets  in  these  villages;  only 
42  households  have  privies;  the  remaining  306  households  use  indoor 
pails.  5 

A 1968  survey  of  35  northern  coastal  and  interior  villages 
shows  two  of  three  households  hauling  ice  or  water  for  their  water 
supply.  Of  the  nearly  900  responding  households,  41  report  modern 
toilets;  the  remainder  use  privies  or  box  and  pails  for  human  waste. 

Only  56  families  report  a bathtub  inside.1^' 

Results  of  these  three  surveys  are  portrayed  in  Figure  11-19 

There  are  further  problems  of  village  sanitation:  "Spring 

flooding,  which  inundates  many  river  villages,  washes  the  contents 
of  latrines  and  refuse  dumps  throughout  the  village,  polluting  water 
wells.  Pits  fill  with  surface  water  and  become  breeding  places  for 
flies  and  mosquitoes."  And,  "until  sanitation  facilities  are  at  the 
minimally  acceptable  level,  the  incidence  of  gastroenteric  diseases 
and  hepatitis  will  persist,  with  the  potential  for  serious 
epidemics,.."128 

This  picture  of  primitive  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
practices  is  generally  characteristic  of  village  Alaska,  with  the 
exception  of  37  villages  that  have  had  sanitation  facilities  con- 
structed since  1961  under  provisions  of  the  Indian  Sanitation  Act, 

Under  this  law  (P.L,  86-121)  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  provides 
the  engineering,  materials,  equipment,  and  supervision  to  provide 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities,  and  the  Natives  nf  the 
village  provide  the  labor  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  do  so. 
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FIGURE  11-19 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  IN  2,014  NATIVE  HOUSEHOLDS 
I960,  1966,  AND  1968  DATA 


OUT  OF  2,014  HOUSEHOLDS 


Source:  U,  S,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Preliminary  Findings 3 

Demographic  Survey  of  Fairbanks  District 3 19683  Fairbanks, 
Alaska;  U,  S,  Public  Health  Service,  Studies  on  Housing  for 
Alaska  Natives 3 No,  99-AH-l , U.  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  0.  C. , 1965;  U.  S,  Public  Health 
Service,  "Dwellings  and  Environmental  Sanitation  Inspection 
Reports,"  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,.  1967. 
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Of  the  37  projects  completed,  the  largest  number  (22)  have 
been  "communal  water  and  individual  waste"  projects.  Facilities  in- 
stalled are  typically  like  these  in  Napaskiak  in  southeastern  Alaska: 

The  individual  facilities  consist  of  a pit  privy,  sink, 
seepage  pit,  garbage  can,  water  storage  cans  and  water- 
carrying  cans  for  each  household. 

The  community  facilities  include  a fenced  community 
refuse  disposal  area  behind  the  village  and  a community 
watering  point  located  within  the  village.  The  water- 
ing point  facilities  include  a we]  1.  well  house,  and 
water  treatment  and  storage  tank.*29 

A village  well  for  common  use  and  a privy  (or  pots  and 
palls)  for  each  household  may  seem  primitive,  but. as  the  Alaska  dir- 
ector of  the  program  points  out,  it  is  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  sanitation  and  a vast  improvement  over  existing  practices , 1 ^ 

T’.e  fifteen  other  villages  have  had  water  made  available 
in  the  homes,  either  through  drilling  individual  wells  or  by  being 
piped  from  a community  well.  All  but  one  of  the  water  distribution 
systems  are  in  southcentral  or  southeastern  A1 aska--areas  free  of 
permafrost.  Six  of  these  places  have  sewer  systems;  the  others  have 
individual  waste  projects. 

Total  funds  available  for  fiscal  years  1961-1968  have 
totaled  $4.54  mill  ion. T3T  At  this  rate  of  funding  It  will  require 
twenty  more  years  to  make  clean  water  available  to  all  villagers  and 
enable  them  to  dispose  of  human  waste  in  reasonably  sanitary  ways.1'*2 


129  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Final  Report 3 Alaska's  Native 
Sanitation  Facilities  for  Napaskiak , Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  June,  1965. 

iso  K,  C.  Lauster,  "Water  Supply  and  Waste  Disposal  in  Alaska 
Native  Communities,"  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  November  1,  1966. 

131  U,  S.  Public  Health  Service,  "Status  of  Sanitation  Facilities 
Construction  Projects,  1961-1968,"  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  1968. 

132  u.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Operating  Flan, , Fiscal  Year  1968 3 
Anchorage  Area , Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
September  30,  1967,  p.  1. 
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HEALTH  STATUS 


It  is  conditions  of  life  in  village  Alaska,  not  physical 
inheritance,  that  account  for  the  poor  health  status  of  Alaska  Natives. 

Principal  Health  Problems 

"What  is  central  to  most  health  problems  of  villagers," 
says  the  medical  director  of  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  "is 
the  i nadequacy  of  the  space  which  human  beings  have  for  breathing, 
for  living. "1^3  park  and  poorly  ventilated  dwellings  are  the  environ- 
ment in  which  germs  thrive;  small  and  overcrowded,  these  dwellings  are 
the  setting  for  widespread  infection  and  crippling  illness — especially 
respiratory  infections — in  humans. 

And  respiratory  infections  are  a leading  cause  of  sickness, 
hospitalization,  and  death  among  Alaska  Natives: 

--the  principal  cause  of  death  in  1966  among  Native 
infants— who  have  a mortality  rate  twice  that  of 
white  Alaskans--was  pneumonia; 1 

--the  incidence  rate  (in  1963)  of  newly  reported 
active  cases  of  tuberculosis  was  still  nearly 
twenty, times  the  rate  for  the  United  States  as  a 

whole ;^3o 

— the  leading  cause  of  hospitalization  among  Native 
children  in  1966  was  respiratory  diseases; l6b 

--among  all  Alaska  Natives,  Influenza  and  pneumonia 
in  1966  ranked  second  only  to  accidents  as  a cause 
of  death:  the  rate:  ten  times  the  rate  of  Alaska 
whites;  ^37 

--broncho  pneumonia  was  the  leading  cause  of  hos- 
pital izati  on  among  Alaska  Natives  in  1966;  and 

— bronchi ectasis--a  severe  (nontubercul ar)  lung 
disease—occurs  with  excessive  frequency  in  Alaska 
Native  children.  ^ 

The  high  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  it  should  be  noted,  has 
been  driven  downward  by  public  health  programs  in  recent  years.  Testi- 
money  of  the  reduction  may  be  seen  in  results  of  successive  surveys  of 
tuberculin  sensitivity  in  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta.  In  1949-1951, 
eighty  percent  of  the  children  had  been  infected  by  the  age  of  four 
with  tuberculosis;  in  1963-1964,  less  than  one  percent  had  been  in- 
fected by  the  age  of  four.'^Q 

Respiratory  diseases  also  contribute  to  other  health  prob- 
iems_=some  of  which  are  disabling,  such  as  chronic  otitis  media,  an 
infection  of  the  middle  ear  which  often  results  in  total  deafness. 
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In  1967  otitis  media  was  the  leading  notifiable  disease 
among  Alaska  Natives  and  the  third  ranked  (1966)  cause  of  hospitali- 
zation,1^' Most  of  the  afflicted  are  children;  the  disease  is  estab- 
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environ- 
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special ly 

lished  generally  by  the  time  a child  is  two.  The  infection  is  very 
common  in  children  general ly,  but  not  as  a chronic  condition  as  it  is 
among  Native  children.  It  becomes  chronic,  and  thereby  crippling,  much 
of  the  time  through  failure  to  obtain  prompt  medical  care.14^ 

Ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  Native  children  in  villages 
have  chronic  otitis  media,  according  to  the  chief  pediatrician  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  and  they  will  suffer  a significant  hear- 
ing loss  as  a consequence.  Communication  difficulties— often  numerous 
for  Alaska's  villagers  who  hear  well,  are,  needless  to  say,  increased 

sickness , 

for  those  who  hear  poorly. 

ve 

if 

While  acute  upper  respiratory  infections  are  the  principal 
predisposing  factor  to  otitis  media,  iron  deficiencies  in  diets  con- 
tribute to  the  susceptibility  of  children. 
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133  Interview  with  Martha  Wilson,  M.D.,  Medical  Director,  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  June  14,  1968, 
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As  the  dark,  underventilated,  and  crowded  houses  provide 

the  setting  for  dissemination  of  respiratory  infections  in  villages, 
a related  environmental  factor  is  behind  the  high  incidence  of  gastro- 
enteritis-fourth in  rank  as  a cause  of  hospitalization  among  Native 
children  and  adults. 143  Th i s factor:  absence  of  proper  sewage  dis- 

posal faeil i ties— a characteristic  of  most  villages  in  Alaska. 

Virtually  all  gastroenteritis  in  villages  is  diarrhea 
caused  by  bacteria  in  foods  and  water.  For  most  adults,  diarrhea 
means  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  for  infants  and  small 
children,  owing  to  the  loss  of  body  fluids,  it  may  leave  a child 
prey  to  other  illnesses,  or  it  may  result  in  death.  ^ 

Infectious  diarrhea  is  the  leading  problem  in  the  region  having 
the  greatest  health  problems  of  any  in  Alaska — the  Bethel  area,  the  south 
western  Alaska  home  of  nearly  one-third  of  Alaska's  vil lagers, '45 

A contributing  factor  to  gastroenteritis,  and  to  other  infecti- 
ous diseases  is  the  absence  of  attention  to  good  health  practices  such  as 
keeping  food  and  utensils  free  of  bacteria  and  hands  clean.  The  underly- 
ing cause,  however,  of  infective  and  parasitic  diseases  is  plain:  unsani 

tary  conditions,  unsafe  and  Inadequate  water  supply,  crowded  housing,  and 
poor  methods  of  waste  disposal. 

Accidents,  Alcohol,  and  Mental  Health 

Accidents— the  leading  cause  of  death  among  Alaska  Natives 
in  1966 --"are  common  in  a country  where  climate  and  hardships  in  making 
a living  are  so  severe,11  observes  the  Division  of  Indian  Health,  "In 
the  sumiier  months  when  subsistence  fishing  and  hunting  is  carried  out, 
boating  mishaps,  drownings,  and  falls  inevitably  occur.  In  the  winter 
months  injuries  from  burns,  firearms,  frostbites,  and  dog  bites  are 
more  common.  Overcrowded  conditions  in  wooden  makeshift  houses  with 
unsafe  heating  and  cooking  equipment  contribute  to  the  high  injury 


And  the  Division  also  observes:  "Assaults  and  injuries 

resulting  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol  are  all  too  common. "147  Little 
statistical  material  exists  on  problems  arising  from  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  but  the  problems  are  many  and  the  consequences 
often  tragic. 

Alcohol  problems  among  Natives,  the  subject  of  a banner 
story  in  the  state's  Eskimo-edited  newspaper,  the  Tundra  Times,  are 
told  by  a former  villager: 

This  big  problem  of  alcoholism  is  out  of  control  in 
our  new  state  already.  It's  not  only  here,  it's  all 
over  in  our  small  villages  as  well.  They  order  liquor 
by  cases  in  the  villages.  Our  jails  and  children  homes 
are  over-flowing  because  of  alcohol.  Parents  are 
separated  because  of  this  same  matter.  White  men  are 
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taking  advantage  of  our  Native  women,  young  and  old, 
just  because  they  are  divorced  and  are  not  employed,,.. 

An  Eskimo  can  work  if  given  a chance  but  his  greatest 
enemy  is  alcohol.  Indians  down-fall,  Aleuts'  enemy, 
also  white  man's.  First  it  will  be  called  a sociable 
drink.  Nothing  wrong  with  it  they  say.  But  sociable 
drink  gets  hold  of  you.  You  can't  live  without  it 
anymore.  Finally  you  lose  your  job,  your  home,  your 

family J 48 

Problems  of  mental  health  are  also  little  described  in 
numbers,  but  appear  to  be  widespread.  As  noted  earlier,  personality 
disorders  ranked  third  in  incidence  per  1,000  Native  adults  as  a cause 
of  hospitalization  in  1966.  Suicides  and  deaths  attributed  to  alcoholism 
are  rising  in  incidence.  And,  if  mental  health  is  construed  to  include 
all  behavior  problems,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  psychiatrist 
of  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  in  Alaska,  the  major  health  problem 
among  Natives  today J 49 

From  statements  in  operating  plans  of  Division  of  Indian 
Health  hospitals  in  western  Alaska,  come  professional  judgments  regard- 
ing the  Division's  classification  of  "mental,  psychoneurotic,  and  per- 
sonality disorders": 

Kanakanak:  2,5  percent  of  admissions  (25)  were  related 

to  mental  and  psychoneurotic  disorders.  No  mortality  was 
noted  in  this  category.  20  percent  (5)  of  the  admissions 
were  related  directly  to  alcohol.  This  problem  is  expected 
to  increase  as  predicted  in  past  program  plans.  Underlying 
factors  such  as  cultural  upheaval,  socio-economic  instability, 
and  changing  moral  values  contribute  to  the  psychological 
problems.150 
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Barrow:  There  are  several  Individuals  in  Barrow  with 

schizophrenic-like  disorders  that  require  frequent 
attention.  There  have  been  several  suicides  and  suicide 
attempts  within  the  past  two  years J 51 

Kotzebue:  The  tremendous  transition,  both  culturally  and 

economically,  that  the  Native  population  has  been  going 
through  in  recent  years  has  led  to  many  psychoneurotic, 
character  and  behavior  disorders  which  now  constitute  one 
of  the  great  health  problems  in  our  service  unit,13^ 

Bethel:  Psychiatric  problems  rank  low  in  discharge  diag- 

nosis and  inpatient  days,  yet  relatively  high  among  out- 
patient visits.  Most  acute  psychotic  problems  are  trans- 
ferred immediately  to  Alaska  Psychiatric  Institute  (API), 
and  therefore  reflect  few  inpatient  days  at  Bethel, 

Chronic,  low-grade  psychoneuroses  are  usually  treated  in 
the  villages  where  the  family  and  cultural  setting  help 
to  maintain  reality.  And  finally,  the  bulk  of  outpatient 
visits  are  for  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  these  seldom 
require  hospitalization.  Many  of  the  accidents  and  in- 
juries that  we  see  each  year  are  associated  with  alcoholic 
excess... The  mental  health  of  a people  in  transition  is 
predictably  poor, and  this  area  is  no  exception.  133 

Diet  and  Health 

Deficiencies  in  diets  are  significant  factors  in  sickness 
of  Alaska  Natives. 

Plainest  relationship  reported  between  diet  and  health: 
iron  deficiency  and  the  high  incidence  of  respiratory  disease  in  chil- 
dren, as  reported  by  physician  and  nurse  investigators  who  studied 
children  of  six  villages  on  Kodiak  Island  in  1966.  Anemic  children 
(three  years  and  under)  had  a much  higher  frequency  of  illness  than 
children  not  anemic,  and  three  of  four  of  their  illnesses  were  respira- 
tory.154 


151  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Operating  Plan:  Fiscal  Year  1968, 
Barrow  Service  Unit3  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office,  September  30, 
1967,  p.  20. 

152  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Operating  Plan;  Fiscal  Year  1968 3 
Kotzebue  Service  Unit3  Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office,  September  30, 
1967.  p.  20. 

153  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Operating  Plan:  Fiscal  Year  19683 
Bethel  Service  Unit 3 Alaska  Native  Health  Area  Office,  September  30, 

7i»4DCarol‘yn  V.  Brown,  George  W.  Brown,  and  Beryl  Bonehill, 
"Relationship  of  Anemia  to  Infectious  Illnesses  on  Kodiak  Island," 
i n A laska  Medicine  September,  1967,  pp.  93-95. 


"General  malnutrition,"  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  points 
out,  "is  an  underlying  cause  or  a contributing  factor  to  many  illnesses. 
It  undoubtedly  Increases  susceptibility  to  infections  and  reduces  the 
capacity  to  recover."  The  Division  adds  that  malnutrition  "is  under- 
reported as  a concurrent  condition  with  other  diseases." 

The  most  outstanding  characteristic  of  diets  examined  by 
dietary  researchers  in  eleven  villages  (1956-1961),  "was  the  wide 
range  in  the  mean  daily  intakes  of  all  the  major  nutrients--from  ex- 
tremely low  to  extremely  high — a clear  indication  that  family  and 
village  food  supplies  fluctuate  enormously  throughout  the  year. 

They  found  that  at  no  age  level  was  the  mean  daily  calorie  intake 
equal  to  that  recommended  by  the  National  Research  Council  (see 
Figure  11-20).  Of  the  diets  examined,  75  percent  or  more  were  iow 

FIGURE  11-20 

CALORIC  INTAKES  OF  ALASKAN  ESKIMO  AND  INDIAN  DIETS: 

AIL  AREAS  AND  VILLAGES,  ALL  SEASONS, 

BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


Caloric  Intakes 


Age  Sex  Category 


Adult  male  20-60  yrs. 
Adult  male  60  + yrs. 
Adult  female  20-60  yrs, 
Adult  female  60  + yrs. 
Adult  female  Pregnant 
Adult  female  Laetating 
Male  13-1 9 yrs. 

Female  13-19  yrs. 

School  child  7-12  yrs. 
Preschool  2-6  yrs. 

* National  Research  Coi 
dietary  allowances. 
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65.3 
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2196 
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73.6 
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83.8 

303 

2386 

1 1 74-41 61 

87.0 

298 

1992 
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81  .1 

916 

1966 

737-4174 

72.7 

843 

1543 

529-3262 

53.0 
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and  Nutrition  Board. 
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1958,  pub! . 589,  Washington,  1958,  36  p. 


Source:  Christine  A.  Heller,  Ph.D.  and  Edward  M . Scott,  Ph . D . , The 

Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956-1961.  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service,  Nutrition  and 
Metabolic  Disease  Section,  Arctic  Health  Research  Center, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  p.  32.  \ 

155 U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Opevaiying  Pfan:;]?i'Seai  Year 
I968t  Anohopaae  Area*  Alaska  Native  Area  Health  Office,  September 
30,  1967,  p.  15. 


in  calories  and  in  calcium  and  a '.corbie  acid;  one-third  were  low  in 
Vitamin  A and  thiamine;  one-fourth  were  low  in  riboflavin.  At  some 
aqe  levels  there  were  protein  deficiencies,  but  protein  intakes  were 
generally  high.  Mean  daily  niacin  intakes  were  high  for  all  age 
groups  and  relatively  few  diets  showed  deficiencies  of  this  nutrient, l so 
Consumption  of  several  of  these  nutrients  by  villagers  studied  on  a 
per-person , per-day  basis  is  compared  with  Americans  having  a per 
capita  income  of  $1250  a year  in  Figure  11-21. 


FIGURE  11-21 


COMPARISON:  ESTIMATED  DAILY  CONSUMPTION 
OF  SELECTED  NUTRIENTS  USDA* 

AND  ALASKAN  ESKIMOS  AND  INDIANS 
PER  PERSON  PER  DAY 


Nutrients 

Estimated  Daily 

Consumption 

USDA  Per  Person 
Annual  Income  $1250 

Alaskan  Eskimos 
and  Indians** 

Calories 

3200 

1999 

Protein  (gms) 

103 

140 

Calcium  (gms) 

1.15 

0.6 

Thiamine  (mgs) 

1.56 

1 .57 

Vitamin  A (1,0. ) 

8540 

5766 

Ascorbic  Acid  (mgs) 

106 

35 

* U.S.  Department  of 

Agriculture.  Food:  Yearbook 

of  Agriculture  1959. 

Washington,  1959. 

736  p. 

**  4567  Diet  Records 

of  3 to  7 days  each . 

Source;  Christine  A.  Heller,  Ph.D.  and  Edward  M.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  The 

Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956-1961,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, ^Public  Health  Serviceit'Ndtrition  and 
Metabol  ic;  Disease  Section,  Arctic 'Health  Research  Center, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  p.  129.  " •> 
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Formula  feeding  of  infants  was  found  by  these  investigators 
to  be  common  practice  once  the  infants  were  two  months  of  age.  An- 
alvsis  of  their  diets  showed  "a  significant  proportion ...  inadequate 
in  ca i ories , iron,  thiamine,  niacin,  and  ascorbic  acid...  or, 

the  Division  of  Indian  Health  put  it:  "It  is  evident  that  a large  por- 
tion-perhaps  most— of  the  Native  infants  and  young  children  are  not 
receiving  aS  adequate  diet.  The  extremely  common  occurrence  of  iron 
deficiency  anemia  plus  the  high  rate  of  serious  infection  of  infants 
and  young  children  attests  to  this  fact,'  ba 

Behind  the  Health  Problems:  A Summary  View 

At  the  root  of  the  health  problem  of  Natives  and  American 
Indians  generally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  spokesman 
Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  is  plainly  the  inability  to 
achieve  prosperity.  But  even  more  basic,  he  says,  are  the  social  and 
eeologic  disruptions  which  no  longer  permit  a life  of  relatively 

healthy  poverty . "1 59 


,St5Heller  and  Scott,  opi  ait.,  p.  165. 

’ 57  ibid.  , p . 1 67  « 7-‘Vv iv£v  , 

158 u.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  op.  ait.,  p.  6.  „ 

,S9Carl  Muschenheim,  "The  National  Significance  of -Indian.  Health, 
speech  del  1 vered  beforfe  the  Fourth: National  Conference  on  Indian 
Health,  November  30,  1966. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  VILLAGES  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  POLU, 


To  some  informed  observers  outside  of  village  Alaska,  the 
continued  existence  of  so  many  scattered,  remote — and  usually  poor 
villages  doesn't  make  sense.  These  observers  may  be  troubled  because 
so  few  Native  communities  apparently  have  resources  that  can  be  trans- 
formed into  employment  and  income.  They  may  be  dismayed  at  the  high 
cost  of  providing  governmental  services  to  villagers,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  such  services  adequate  to  meet  their  needs.  Or  they 
may  feel  unsettled,  or  even  embarrassed,  at  the  persistence  of  a 
style  of  life  they  see  as  primitive  here  in  the  complex  and  sophisti- 
cated world  of  the  mid-twentieth  century. 


But  informed  observers,  whatever  their  judgments  about  what 
might  make  sense  from  their  point  of  view,  forecast  no  early  dis- 
appearance of  the  state's  many  villages.  They  anticipate  that  ex- 
panding educational  and  training  programs  for  young  people  will  result 
in  some  continued  migration  to  Alaska's  cities  and  to  other  states. 

And  they  expect  development  of  job  opportunities  in  village  Alaska, 
and  the  establishment  of  regional  educational  or  health  facilities 
will  bring  migration  from  less  satisfactory  places  to  villages  where 
these  attractions  exist.  The  number  of  villages,  as  they  see  the 
future,  will  slowly  decline,  but  village  Alaska — in  somewhat  chang- 
ing form — will  persist* 


Village  Alaska  will  persist  because  of  circumstance  and 
choice.  What  this  means  is  suggested  in  the  remarks  (relating  to 
American  Indians  generally)  of  an  Indian  Association  spokesman: 

I am  never  surprised,  but  always  dismayed,  when 
well-meaning  but  poorly  informed  people  ask  why 
do  not  the  Indians  integrate  themselves  more 
effectively  into  the  general  society ... .To  reply 
simply  that  probably  they'd  rather  not,  or,  con- 
trariwise, that  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  integrate,  would  not,  either  way,  properly  an- 
swer the  question.  Nor  would  it  be  very  informative 
to  repl y tha tvf or  the  most part  they  do  not  have£the 
opportunity"  .and  that,  in  any  case,  they ; hayel string 
attachment  to  their  own  cultural  heritage' and  are 
understandably  ambivalent  irt  their  reactions  to  the 
al ten  society  which  has  engul fed  them.  This  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  a reasonable  statement  of  the  case, 
but  it  is  quite  meaningless  to  anybrie  who  is;  un- 
familiar with  the  values  on:i.thfeidhe /si'de/of.,;^he^i>.-; 
equation,  namely  the  ‘character  and  quality  of  thefin 
cultural  heritage  to  which  Indians  are  attached. 
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While  some  characteristics  of  Alaska’s  villages  and  vil- 
lagers can  be  portrayed  with  reasonable  accuracy,  an  enormous  range 
of  other  characteristics — such  as  the  impulses  and  desires  found 
in  great  variety  in  individuals  everywhere — can  only  be  noted,  not 
quantified  nor  clearly  described.  This  fact,  and  the  expected 
continued  existence  of  village  Alaska,  the  likely  migration  of 
some  villagers  in  response  to  opportunity,  and  the  cultural  heritage 
of  Natives,  have  plain  Implications  for  government  policy  and  pro- 
grams , 

The  future  of  villages  will  be  very  much  affected--as 
their  past  has  been  affected--by  government.  Recognition  of  broad 
consequences  of  decision  making  is  plainly  imperative.  And  govern- 
ment decision  makers  must  not  presume  that  the  life  they've  known 
is  the  only  meaningful  existence;  they  must  understand  the  mean- 
ingful ness  of  the  character  and  quality  of  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Aleut 
life  patterns.  And  finally,  not  knowing  the  form  and  substance 
village  Alaskans  want  their  future  to  take,  government  must  pursue 
a policy  in  which  the  beneficiaries  of  its  programs  are  actively 
its  shapers. 

Important  for  programs  generally,  these  implications  are 
of  especial  significance  to  Congressional  resolution  of  Native 
claims  to  land. 
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and'  reports  from; their  files  Was  also  : invaluable . Any  conclusions  or  inferences  in  the 
e and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  contribute  agencies  or  individuals . 


Land  & 


The  Alaska  Native  land  claims  are  primarily  based  upon 
"aboriginal  use  and  occupancy"— and  the  "rights"  associated  with  this 
use.  Understanding  of  "aboriginal  use  and  occupancy"  in  both  an 
historic  and  a ourrent  ooniemt  is  of  primary  importance.  Pertinent 
questions  are: 

...  What  was  the  aboriginal  land  occupancy  pattern  at  the 
time  of  European  contact—the  Nineteenth  Century?  What 
is  it  today? 

...  What  are  the  parameters  of  Native  land  use— in  the  past 
and  today? 

...  Was*  and  is*  there  a definable  dimension  of  Native  ethnic 
terri  tori  al  i ty? 

...  Did  aboriginal  "property  rights"  exist? 

...  What  forces  of  change  affected  the  settlement  patterns  of 
Alaska  Native  groups? 

...  What  changes  affected  the  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ment and  the  Native  use  and  dependence  upon  the  environment 
for  his  livelihood? 

In  the^ succeeding  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together 
the  scattered*  diffuse*  historic  ethnographic  record  of  the  Alaska 
Native  people  and  to  place  this  in  context  with  physiography  so  that 
it  may  not  only  tell  its  own  story  but  provide  a basis  of  correlation 
with  the  known  natural  resource  values  of  Alaska  and  the  land  tenure 
conflicts  present  within  the  state. 

Six  salient  facts  emerge  from  the  text  of  this  chapter: 

...  The  aborigi nal  Alaska  Native  comp! etely  used  the  bi ol ogi cal 
. v : . resources  of  the  land,  interior  and  contiguous  waters  in 

general  balance  with  their  sustained  human  carryina 
capacity  and  this  use  was  only  limited  in  scope  and  amount 
by  technology.  ' “ . ’ -V”*'  — ' ; - VV -V: ' ' 
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Relationships 


. . . In  their  use  of  the  biological  community  for  livelihood  the 

Native  people  "occupied"  the  land  in  the  sense  of  being  on  and 
over  virtually  all  of  it  in  pursuit  of  their  subsistence,  but 
they  did  not  "occupy"  the  land  in  any  agrarian  or  legal  sense 
as  understood  by  Anglo-American  jurisprudence. 

. ..  Native  settlement  patterns  have  been  most  greatly  changed  or 
affected,  over  the  last  hundred  years,  by  natural  physical  and 
biological  forces  and  only  in  more  recent  times  by  the  deci- 
sions and  actions  of  church,  government  and  industry;  and  such 
forces  continue  to  influence  settlement  patterns  today. 

...  Aboriginal  group  or  "tribal"  territoriality  with  definable 
bounds  did  exist  in  Alaska. 

...  Most  Native  groups  also  recognized  individual  and  family  or 
group  "property  rights" — particularly  in  the  usufruct  sense-- 
to  harvest  the  products  of  the  land. 

...  Aboriginal  group  use  and  occupancy  of  territory  to  support 
livelihood  varied  gveatiy in  amount  between  ethnic  groups 
located  in  diverse  biotic  environments  throughout  Alaska; . 
such  variations  continue  to  be  the  pattern  today.  And  while 
not  all  villages  or  villagers  depend  upon  resources  of  the 
land  and  waters  for  subsistence  to  the  same  extent,  it  remains 
a domi  nan t and  character!'  sti  c way  of  life  for  most  of  the 
Native  communities,  where  about  three-fourths  of  Alaska's 
Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  live. 


THE  LAND 


The  extremes,  variations  and  vastness  of  the  land  called 
Alaska  are  well  documented  and  should  require  little  comment.  But 
comment  is  required  because  comprehension  of  Alaska  - the  land 
even  by  long-time  residents,  is  a most  difficult  thing  to  achieve. 

Its  east-west  span  covers  a distance  of  2,000  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  a distance  of  1,100  miles.  The  state's  coastline  is  33,000 

miles  in  length,  which  Is  50  percent  longer  than  that  of  the  contin- 

ental U.  S.  Hundreds  of  islands,  mostly  undeveloped,  are  found  along 
the  north  Gulf  Coast,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  the  Bering  Sea  coast 
in  addition  to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Alaska  contains  375  million 
acres  of  land,  and  over  3 million  lakes. 

Twelve  major  river  systems,  plus  three  additional  major  rivers 

as  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  drain  two-thirds  of  the  state.  Four  of 

these,  the  Yukon,  Stikine,  Alek,  and  Taku , can  be  classed  as  major  inter- 
national rivers. 


Two  vast  mountain  systems  divide  the  state  into  four  major 
physiographic  divisions  which  have  greatly  influenced  human  settlement 
patterns.  The  two  longest  mountain  ranges  are  the  Brooks  Range,  which 
separates  the  Arctic  region  from  the  interior,  and  the  Alaska -Aleutian 
Range,  which  extends  westward  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  northward  about  200  miles  along  the  peninsula  then 
eastward  to  Canada.  Other  shorter  but  also  important  ranges  are  the 
Chugach  Mountains  forming  a rim  to  the  central  north  Gulf  Coast  and 
the  Wrangell  Mountains  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  Chugach  Range  and 
south  of  the  Alaska  Range.  Both  of  these  shorter  ranges  merge  with 
the  St.  Elias  mountains  in  Canada,  extending  southeastward  over  south- 
east Alaska  as  the  Coastal  mountains.  Numerous  peaks  in  excess  of 
10,000  feet  are  found  in  all  but  the  Brooks  Range.  The  highest  peak 
in  the  North  American  Continent,  Mt,  McKinley,  is  found  in  Alaska  along 
with  several  more  towering  above  16,000  feet. 

Permafrost  is  a major  factor  in  the  geography  and  human  use 
pattern  of  Alaska,  Defined  as  a layer  of  sub-soil  in  which  the  tem- 
perature has  been  below  f reezi ng  continuously  from  a few  to  several 
thousands  of  years,  it  exists  where  summer  heating  fails  to  descend  to 
the  base  of  the  layer  of  frozen  ground,  f Permafrost  covers  most  of  the 
northern  third  of  the  state.  Discontinuous  or-ii sol ated  areas  of  perma- 
frost exist  over  the  central  portion  in  an  overall  area ’covering  nearly 
a third  of  the  state.  No  permafrost  exists  in  the  southcentral  and 
southern  coastal  portions , including  southeast  Alaska,  the  Alaska  Pen- 
1 nsu la  and  the  A1  eutl an  chain..  ■ 
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These  physiographic  features  have  a significant  effect  on 
Alaska's  climate,  helping  to  form  four  major  climatic  zones.  These 
are:  The  maritime  zone,  which  includes  southeastern  Alaska,  the  South 

Coast  and  southwestern  Islands;  the  transition  zone  between  marine  and 
continental  influences  — difficult  to  define  but  generally  thought  of 
as  comprising  a very  narrow  band  along  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Copper  River,  the  Chugach  Mountains,  Cook  let,  Bristol  Bay,  and  the 
coastal  regions  of  the  West  Central  division;  the  continental  zone, 
which  is  made  up  the  remainders  of  the  Copper  River  and  West  Central 
divisions  and  the  Interior  Basin;  and  the  Arctic  zone  north  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  System  divide. 

In  the  maritime  zone  a coastal  mountain  range  coupled  with 
plentiful  moisture  produces  precipitation  amounts  up  to  200  inches  in 
the  southeast  panhandle,  and  up  to  150  inches  along  the  north  Gulf 
Coast,  Amounts  taper  to  near  60  inches  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alaska  Range  In  the  peninsula  and  to  about  30  inches  along  the  Aleu- 
tian chain.  Precipitation  amounts  decrease  rapidly  to  the  north  with 
an  average  of  about  12  inches  In  the  continental  interior  zone  and 
only  six  inches  or  less  in  the  arctic  region. 

Snowfall  makes  up  a large  portion  of  the  total  annual  pre- 
cipitation, For  example,  Yakutat  averages  216  inches  of  snow  annually 
and  has  a total  annual  precipitation  of  about  130  inches.  Along  the 
Arctic  slope,  Barrow  receives  an  average  of  29  inches  of  snow  annually 
and  a total  annual  precipitation  of  slightly  more  than  four  inches. 
Total  snow  depths  on  the  ground  are  controlled  by  the  temperature  of  an 
area.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  areas  of  heavy  snow  have  relatively 
mild  temperatures  which  prevent  total  depths  from  becoming  excessive. 

Mountainous  terrain  plus  a normal  storm  track,  which  exposes 
the  Aleutian  Island  chain,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  all  of  the  coastal 
area  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  a large  majority  of  the  storms  crossing 
the  north  Pacific,  results  in  a variety  of  wind  problems.  Direct  ex- 
posure to  the  wind  of  the  storms  themselves  results  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  winds  in  excess  of  50  mph  during  all  but  the  summer 
months,  and  on  occasion  even  then  for  the  land  areas  along  the  storm 
track . Shemya , on  the  western  end  of  the  Al euti an  Isl ands , has  experi- 
enced ;Wlndi;bf  an  estimated  139  mph.  wind  velocities  approaching. 100 
mph  are  ;not  common: but , do  occur,  usually  because  of  special  conditl ons. 
caused  by  the  mountai nous  terrain , such  as  narrow  passes. 
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An  occasional  storm  will  either  develop  in  or  move  into  the 
Bering  Sea,  then  north  or  northeastward,  creating  strong  winds  along 
the  western  coastal  area.  Because  of  the  quite  low  level  flat  ground  in 
many  places  along  the  coast,  the  winds  will  cause  flooding  during  the 
time  the  winds  are  blowing  onshore.  Occasional  storms  moving  eastward 
across  the  southern  Arctic  Oeean  cause  winds  of  50  mph  or  higher  along 
the  Arctic  coast.  Except  for  local  strong  wind  conditions,  winds  are 
generally  light  in  the  interior  sections. 

Strong  winds,  or  in  fact  any  wind  occurring  in  the  areas  of 
extreme  winter  cold,  creat  a definite  human  hazard  and  greatly  in- 
fluence man's  use  and  occupancy  patterns. 


Mean  annual  temperatures  in  Alaska  range  from  the  low  40  s 
under  the  maritime  influence  in  the  south  to  a chilly  10  degrees  along 
the  Arctic  Slope,  to  the  north  of  the  Brooks  Mountain  Range.  The  great- 
est temperature  contrast  between  seasons  is  found  in  the  central  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  Continental  Interior.  In  this  area  summer  heat- 
inq  produces  average  maximum  temperatures  in  the  upper  70  s with  extreme 
readings  in  the  90's.  The  highest  recorded  temperature  for  the  state  is 
100  degrees,  and  occurred  at  Fort  Yukon  in  June  of  1915.  In  winter  the 
lack  of  sunshine  permits  radiation  to  lower  temperatures  to  the  minus 
50 's  and  occasionally  colder  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a time.  Average 
winter  minirnums  in  this  area  are  20  to  30  degrees  below  zero.  The  cold- 
est ever  recorded  in  Alaska  is  minus  76  degrees,  and  occurred  at  Tanana 
in  January  of  1886.  Elsewhere  in  the  state  temperature  contrasts  are 
much  more  moderate.  In  the  maritime  zone  the  summer  to  winter  range  of 
average  temperatures  is  from  near  60  to  the  20's.  In  the  trasition 
zone  the  range  is  from  the  low  60's  to  near  zero.  The  west  central 
part  of  the  state,  except  for  the  northern  coastal  region,  is  colder 
with  a range  from  the  mid-50's  to  near  10  below_zero,  The^ Arctic 
Slope  has  a range  extending  between  the  upper-40' s and  20  below  zero. 

Winter  temperatures  play  a principal  role  in  the  flow  of  most 
of  Alaska's  rivers.  Begining  usually  in  October  and  extending  into 
May  and  sometimes  early  June  for  the  northermost  streams,  thick  layers 
of  ice  form  — in  fact  some  rivers  cease  to  flow  completely  during  the 

coldest  months. 

Thus,  the  state's  physiographic,  climatic  and  resultant  biotic 
reqions  are  large  and  varied;  and  in  seme  zones,  taxing  demands  are  made 
upon  all  forms  of  life.;;  Inv the  northern  reaches, mosser  and  lichens  may 
1 ay  a carpet  only  a few  i hches  thi ck  in  the  span  of  centuries,  whi 1 e 
1400  miles.' to  the  southeast  in  , another  region  Lof  the  state  a cc  ifer 
will  reach  gigantic  proporti  oris  .during  the  same  penod,;of  time.  An 
annual  temperature  spread: of  l60  F.  is  not  uncommon  to  some  locations, 
and  preci pitati on  ranges  from  200  i nehes  to" 4 i nches  per  year. 
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Residing  in  thi s land  of  contrast  are  Native  peoples  with 
. ...j'  Thrniinhniit  hi<tnv'v  and 


varied  ethnic  origins  and  cultural  t^  - Throughout  history  £ti  1 1 
today  they  share  one  great  thing  in  common  —their  dependence  upon  the 
land  and  its  waters  for  their  very  existence. 
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Man's  survival  in  Alaska  is  the  result  of  certain  adjustments 
to  the  environment.  Sod  houses  of  small  size  have  been  the  best  adap- 
tation to  some  areas  while  the  log  cabin  is  the  most  logical  for  others. 
Clothing  embodies  the  best  use  of  the  resources  available  for  the  best 
protection  from  the  elements. 

The  abundance  and  variety  of  food  is  determined  by  the  cycles 
and  availability  of  various  plants,  animals,  and  fish  in  the  area.  Fuel, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  is  determined  by  the  vegetation,  and  driftwood  de- 
posited by  the  sea,  or  the  amount  of  blubber  available. 


Transportation  is  determined  by  the  terrain  and  the  kind  of 
animal  to  be  hunted.  Kayaks  and  umiaks  were  developed  for  sea  hunting, 
and  dog  sleds  for  land  hunting.1 


Alaska  is  often  pictured  as  a hunter's  paradise.  No  vision 
could  be  more  misleading.  True,  there  are  areas  where  wildlife  abounds. 
There  are  other  areas,  some  as  large  as  most  states,  where  few  or  no 
game  animals  exist.  A case  in  point  is  the  northern  caribou  that 
wander  over  the  Arctic  tundra,  inhabiting  one  area  for  a few  months  then 
migrating  to  another.  Oftentimes  they  are  found  hundreds  of  miles  from 
where  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  previous  years.  Sometimes  they  avoid 
using  a part  of  their  range  or  migrating  route  for  years.  Other  large 
areas  such  as  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  deltas  support  only  waterfowl  and 
small  furbearers.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

It  is  only  when  discussing  southern  and  interior  Alaska  that  we  can  deal 
in  in  terms  of  biological  populations  existing  permanently  in  the  same  lo- 
cation. And  even  these  are  subject  to  the  cyclic  fluctuations  common  to 
most  forms  of  wildlife. 


To  a human  population  depending  upon  these  resources  for  sur- 
vival, this  meant  adoption  of  a way  of  life  that  would  enable  them  to 
obtain  food,  clothing  and  shelter  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Most  im- 
perative was  continual  contact  with  their  food  supply.  It  also  meant 
a human  population  density  at  a level  commensurate  with  the  natural  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land  and. the  waters.  That  the  Native  people  were  able 
to  devise  means  of  covering  long  distances  in  search  of  food,  for  living 
in  the  open  for  long  periods  of  time,  of  traveling  over  moving  sea  ice, 
and  means  of  preserving  their  food  during  that  part  of  the  year  when 
the  temperature  was  above  freezing  is  proof  of  their  resourcefulness 
and  energy.  "n  ; 


The  discussion  in  this  part  will  offer  a regional  theme  of 
Natl ve  relationship  to  environments.  On  a regional  basis  the  1 and , 
water , bi oti c resource  and  cl i mate  a y:©  characterized  in  relati onshi p to 
Nati ve  ethnic  groups  and  their  settlement  and  subsistence  patterns 
histori cal ly  and  today . 2 »3  \ -I- '% 

'Norman  J.Wi 1 i mo vs ky  (ed.)  and  John  N. 

merit  of  the  Cape  Thomps on  Region,  Alaska 


Wolfe  (assoc . ed. ) , Enolvon- 

__  United -States  Atomic  Energy 

Commission,  Division  of  Technical  Information , 1966  . 

2Clyde  Wahrhaftig Geological^ 
Survey  Professional  Paper  482.  Washington:  United  States  Government 

Pri  nti  ng  Off  i ce 1 965 . , „ . ' V' 

’ ^General  el i matologi cal  i nformatibn  from  reports  or  Envi ronmental 
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FIGURE  III  -2:  Average  annual  precipitation i?Jn  inches 
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REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 


The  choice  of  regions  for  this  analysis  attempts  to  serve  a 
broad  spectrum  of  interests.  Correlation  between  ethnic  populations, 
physiographic  and  natural  resource  patterns,  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties are  desirable  to  serve  both  an  analysis  of  historic  land  owner- 
ship "rights"  and  an  assessment  of  the  practicality  or  desirability  of 
proposed  land  tenure  arrangements  to  satisfy  such  "rights." 

Accordingly,  fifteen  regions  of  the  state  have  emerged  which 
offer  to  us  the  greatest  degree  of  homogene J 'y  in  physiography,  ethno- 
graphy, biotic  provinces,  natural  resource  patterns  and  aggregate  poten 
tial  for  meaningful  economic  analysis.  In  this  chapter  ethnic-physio- 
graphic and  environmental  relationships  are  discussed.  In  Chapter  IV 
natural  resources  are  described  in  a regional  context  to  the  extent 
available  data  permits;  Chapter  V takes  a similar  approach  to  detail 
land  conflict  and  Chapter  VI  portrays  regional  economic  analysis  and 
growth  projection. 
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REGIONAL  CHARACTERIZATION  AND  ETHNIC  I DENT  I F I 


ION 


ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGION 
(56,5  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 


The  region  includes  three  major  east-west  physiographic 
sections:  the  Arctic  Coastal  Plain,  Arctic  Foothills  and  the  north 

slope  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Brooks  Range.  It  is  wholly  within 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  is  bounded  by  the  glaciated  Brooks  Range  to  the 
south  and  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  north. 


The  six  hundred  mile  long  Brooks  Range,  the  northwesternmost 
extension  of  the  main  continental  mountain  system  of  North  America,  is 
a topographic  barrier  separating  the  forested  lands  along  the  Yukon 
tributaries  to  the  south  from  the  treeless  Arctic  plain.  A continental 
divide,  north  flowing  streams  meander  lazily  across  the  tundra  while 
southward  flows  join  the  great  river  systems  of  central  Alaska.  The 
highest  peaks,  perennially  snow-covered  and  rising  to  heights  of  9,000 
feet,  are  found  in  the  eastern  sections.  At  the  western  end  the  range 
splits  into  the  smaller  De  Long  Range  and  Baird  Mountains  and  near  the 
coast  gives  way  to  a series  of  rolling  highlands.  Several  large  stream- 
fed  lakes  rise  in  the  range  and  contribute  to  the  rivers  flowing  north- 
ward to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A rugged  range,  the  mountains  are  most  diffi- 
cult of  access  except  for  three  passes  in  the  middl e--the  Howard,  the 
Survey,  and  the  Anaktuvuk— guiding  the  passage  of  caribou  and  human 
movements  alike  since  before  recorded  time. 

Intermediate  between  the  range  and  the  Arctic  plain,  the  foot- 
hill land  pattern  is  one  of  a gradual  descent  from  south  to  north.  The 
northern  section,  dominated  by  mesa-like  mountains,  rises  to  altitudes 
of  600  to  1,200  feet.  The  southern  section  shows  rugged  relief  (as  much 
as  2,500  feet),  and  is  characterized  by  irregular  buttes,  mesas,  ridges. 


and  undulating  tundra  plains. 


On  the  Arctic  coastal  plain,  a submerged .province  until  recent 
geologic  time  with  continuous  permafrost,  the  streams  wander  at  random, 
and  formations  of  numerous  lakes  and  marshes  exist.  Extending  to  a 
depth  of  about  seventy  miles  from  the  coast,  this'  province  is  flat  ex- 
cept for  a few  isolated  hummocks  and  knobs. 
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Bisecting  the  three  physiographic  provinces  of  the  region  is 
the  great  Colville  River  system.  Formed  by  Thunder  and  Storm  Creeks  in 
the  De  Long  Mountains,  it  flows  350  miles  ENE  along  the  Arctic  foothill 
base,  turning  northward  to  fan  out  into  the  plain  and  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Alaskan  Arctic  plain  is  a true  desert- -a  desert  of  cold. 
Precipitation  averages  near  four  inches  per  year  at  Barrow.  But  of 
grea-ter  impact  to  the  biological  community--including  man — is  seasonal 
differentiation  caused  by  temperature  intensity  and  length  of  daylight. 
The  brief  summer  season  is  marked  by  a thaw  and,  for  a two-month  period, 
by  24-hour  sunshine.  The  transition  from  24  hours  of  sunlight  in  late 
July  to  the  fall  equinox  is  most  rapid;  and  again,  the  shift  from  the 
equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  involves  the  change  in  a short  period 
from  twelve  hours  of  daylight  to  total  darkness.  At  Point  Barrow,  for 
example,  at  71°23l  N.,  72  days  of  winter  darkness,  beginning  November  15, 
are  the  rule.  Temperature  changes  cannot  be  regarded  as  extreme.  In  ^ 
summer  the  averages  hover  somewhat  above  freezing,  although  highs  of  60 
or  65°  F.  may  be  reached  for  short  periods.  From  this,  there  is  a grad- 
ual shift  to  the  winter  temperatures.  These  are  not  so  extreme  as  might 
be  Imagined,  particularly  along  the  coast  where  30°  F.  below  zero  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  average. 


Winter  temperatures,  however,  while  by  no  means  so  cold  in 
comparison  with  the  50°  to  70°  below  zero  readings  of  the  deeper  in- 
terior, may  nonetheless  be  infinitely  more  severe  as  a result  of  inten- 
sity of  wind.  In  the  Arctic  plain  and  foothills,  a somewhat  more  ade- 
quate adjustment  on  the  part  of  humans  in  terms  of  clothing  and  housing 
is  a necessity.  The  frigid  winters  are  very  long  and  the  summer  brief. 
Physiographic  change  is  slow  and  little  climatic  variation  has  been 
noted  since  the  1880's  when  climatic  data  were  compiled  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  coastal  temperatures  at  Barrow  were  found  on  an  average 
yearly  basis  to  be  8°  F.  above  zero.  Streams  and  lakes  are  ice-covered 
much  of  the  year,  as  is  the  ocean.  Along  the  North  Alaskan  coast,  one 
of  the  determinants  of  ice  movement  is  the  prevailing  wind — an  easterly 
wind  except  in  the  winter  months  when  it  blows  from  a northeasterly 
direction.  All  coastal  navigation  depends  on  the  vagaries  of  this  wind. 
The  ocean  ice  pack  recedes  from  the  coast  for  only  a short  period  be- 
tween August  or  September , and  the  time  of  its  reformation  general ly  1 s 
November.  ■■  ■ 


Ethnic  Identification 


The  Eskimos  of  this  region  weref:(and  are)liof  three, cultures 
so  far  as  is  known.  These  included  the  "taremiut,!fethe;essential ly  ; - 

sedentary , coastal  dwell ers  dependent  upon  the  maritime  environment 
for  subsistence;  the  "nuunamiut,"  the  inland,  nomadic  hunters  of  the 
caribou  for  subsistence;  and  the  people  of  the  "Thufe" . culture  whose 
environmental  relationships  were  maritime  i n Alaska ,but  whosecul tural 
mores  were  related  to  the  Canadian-Arctic  Basin  Eskimo  rather  than 
westward  towards  Asia  as supposed  for  the  "taremiutf and ; "nuunamiut. " 
Figure  III-  10  illustrates ‘the  location  of  Arctic  Slope  ethnic  groups 
and  sub-groups  i n relation  to  physiography . v ' T" 
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Taremlut:  Tikeramiut,  Kukparungmiut,  Utukamiut, 

Kunmiut,  Sidarumiut,  Utkiavinmiut,  Nukwukmiut', 

Nuunamiut:  Noatagmiut,  Keral i ngami ut , Kanianermiut, 

Kill inerml ut,  Tulugagmiut,  Koluguragmiut,  Ikpi kpagrmut, 
Kagmal irmiut- 

Thule:  Tikixtagmiut,  Kikiktarugmiut. 


BERING  STRAIT  REGION 
(36.8  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  region  includes  the  following  physiographic  sections 
and  parts:  the  Arctic  Foothills  draining  into  Kotzebue  Sound,  south- 

west slope  of  De  Long  Mountains,  Noatak  Lowlands,  Baird  Mountains, 

Central  Brooks  Range  west  of  Walker  Lake,  western  P^r1. 

Chanda! ar  Ridge  west  of  Nutuvukti  Lake,  Kobuk-Selawi k Lowland,  Selawik 
Hills,  Seward  Peninsula,  Buckland  River  Lowland,  Nulato  Hills  draining 
into  Norton  Sound,  a section  of  Yukon -Kuskokwim  Lowland  north  of  the 
Pikmiktalik  River,  and  Little  Diomede  Island. 

About  one-third  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  dominated  by  mari- 
time climatic  influences,  the  central  focus  of  this  th®h 

Seward  Peninsula.  To  the  north  is  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  beyond,  the 
ancient  beaches  of  Cape  Krustenstern.  Beyond  this  place  of  early 
arctic  man,  reach  the  rising  uplands  of  the  Noatak  and  Kobuk  River 
drainages  in  the  De  Long  and  Baird  Mountains. 

The  abrupt  south  front  of  these  four-to-f ive-thousand-feet- 
high  De  Long  Mountains  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  region.  _ Here 
and  In  the  slightly  lower  Baird  Mountains,  rising  abruptly  also  from  the 
Noatak  and  Kobuk-Selawi k Lowlands,  are  the  headwaters  of  the^Ki valina^ 
Wulik,  Noatak,  Kobuk  and  Ambler  Rivers  and  numerous  lesser  streams  flow- 
ing  eventually  south  and  west  to  thB  Chukchi  r Sea . • V .i 

As  the  Kobuk  skirts  the  southern'  edge  of  the  Baird  Mountains,;  - ; 

it  passes  sluqqish°y  through  a broad  river  flood  plain  and  lake-dotted 
Towland  which^in  turn  merges  with  the  lowTan ds  a"d 

Take  system. - Together  then  they  pass  at  their;  seaward  margins,. into  . _ 

deltas  along  Kotzebue  Sound. 

To  the  west  alonq  the  base  of  the  Peninsula,  are  the  lowlands 

and  aentler  hi  11s  of  the  Kobuk,  Selawik  and  Budkiand  rising  eastward_ to- 
wards Purcell  Moi-4""" - wi  th  +.h*»  watershedof  theKoyukuk 

ft:  and  Yukon  Rivers. 
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To  the  south  is  Norton  Sound  and  Cape  Denbigh,  another  site 
of  ancient  man,  and  on  its  eastern  side  the  narrow  strip  of  Mu la to  Hills 
risinq  also  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  LJnalakleet  River  to  the  historic 
portage  over  the  divide  to  the  Yukon.  On  the  southern  side  of  Norton 
Sound  itself  the  region  ends  with  inclusion  of  a small  strip  of  coastal 
lowland  north  and  east  of  the  Pikmiktalik  River  drainage. 

Finally,  to  the  west  in  the  Bering  Strait,  is  included  the 
small  rocky  island  of  Little  Diomede. 

The  Seward  Peninsula  is  a land  of  extensive  uplands,  broad 
convex  hills  and  flat  divides  rising  500  to  2,000  feet  in  altitude, 
indented  by  sharp  "V"-shaped  valleys  with  isolated  small  groups  of 
rugged  glaciated  mountains  rising  above  the  uplands. 

Two  rivers  divide  the  Peninsula  nearly  in  half  along  an 
east-west  axis.  Both  rising  just  south  of  Imuruk  Lake  in  the  Bendel- 
eben  Mountains*  the  Koyuk  River  flows  eastward  and  south  to  its  mouth 
at  the  extreme  northern  end  of  Norton  Bay  while  the  larger  Kuzitrin 
River  flows  westward  to  the  Imuruk  Basin.  Together  they  have  served 
as  a highway  for  early  man,  Eskimo  traders,  early  European  explorers 
and  men  haunted  by  the  gold  fever  of  the  early  1900's. 

The  mountain  systems  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  region  form 
a "backstop"  for  the  maritime  weather  influences,  originating  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  which  have  not  already  been  deflected  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Seward  Peninsula.  Similarly,  they  also  localize  the  maritime  cli- 
mate produced  by  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Kobuk  Lake  (Hotham  Inlet)  when  the 
waters  are  ice  free--generally  late  May  to  late  October. 

During  the  ice-free  summer  months  in  the  Kotzebue  area,  cloudy 
skies  prevail,  fog  occurs,  daily  temperatures  are  relatively  uniform 
(with  mean  readings  in  the  low  20 's  [°F]  in  May  and  October  and  in  the 
low  50's  [°F]  in  July  and  August),  relative  humidity  is  high  and  westerly 
winds  predominate.  During  this  period  this  pattern  is  only  altered  by 
occasional  storm  systems  which  overcome  local  conditions. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  and  the  reformation  of  ice, 
climatic  characteristics  are  more  those  of  the  interior,  but  not  as 
severe  as  might  be  expected  just  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Here  in  the 
Kotzebue  Sound  area  mean  temperatures  vary  for  the  winter  months  from 
8°  F.  to  -5°  F.  due  to  the  moderating  effect  of  storm  systems  and  the 
often  relatively  ice-free  Arctic  Ocean. 

Progressively  south  and  west  from  Kotzebue  toward  Nome,  pre- 
cipitation increases  and  temperatures  are  more  moderate,  until  at  Nome 
the  mean  annual  temperatures  show  an  increase  of  5°  F.  and  precipitation 
is  nearly  double  (17.8")  that  of  Kotzebue  (9.3”). 

Generally  throughout  the  region  average  snow  falls  are  fifty 
•' „ sixty  inches.  The  snow  itself  is  little  trouble  to  man  in  the  area 
except  when  the  not  uncommon  high  winds  produce  blowing  snow  condi ti ons , 
often  complete  with  whiteouts,  greatly  hindering  transportation. 
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Southward  toward  the  bights  of  Norton  Sound  the  temperature 
is  still  more  moderate  and  man  has  more  latitude  in  dealing  with  his 
environment.  But,  northwestward  from  Nome--toward  King  Island,  Wales, 
Shishmaref  and  Little  Diomede--the  sea  climate,  the  fog  and  the  shift- 
ing ice  pack  effectively  require  man  to  live  in  closer  basic  harmony 
with  the  elements  in  order  to  survive. 

1 

Ethnic  Identification 

The  Eskimo  of  this  region  were  all  culturally  similar  although 
their  settlement  and  environmental  livelihood  patterns  had  some  distinct 
differences,  as  will  be  noted  later.  The  essential  and  major  ethnic 
groups  of  the  region  follow.  All  linguistically  are  of  the  northern 
dialect  (Iriupik)  except  the  Unaligmiut  who  are  primarily  Yupik  speakers. 
Figure  III  - 11  illustrates  the  location  of  Bering  Strait  ethnic  groups 
and  sub-groups  in  relation  to  physiography. 

...  Kevalingamiut,  Noatagmiut,  Nunatagmiut,  Kowagmiut, 

Selawigmiut,  Malemiut,  Kauwerak  and  related  tribes, 

Kingikmiut,  Inguklimiut,  Unaligmiut,  Tapkakmiut. 
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BERING  SEA  REGION 
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(1.3  million  acres) 
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Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

DUdy 

The  region  includes  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  St.  Mathew  Island 
of  the  Bering  Platform,  These  two  islands  rise  abruptly  from  the  smooth 
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connection  with  wildlife  resources  later  in  this  report,  there  is  no 
concern  with  one  island,  St.  Mathews,  a rocky,  fogbound,  uninhabited 
place  set  aside  as  part  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
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The  island  of  concern  here  is  St.  Lawrence  Island,  about  104 
miles  long  and  averaging  about  twenty  miles  wide.  Located  just  south 
of  the  Bering  Strait  between  168°  45'  and  171°  50 1 west  longitude  and 
between  63°  00'  and  63°  38 1 north  latitude,  it  is  within  sight  of  the 
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Siberian  mainland  just  36  miles  away. 
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The  island's  bedrock  plain,  about  100  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
covered  with  hundreds  of  lakes  and  low,  swampy  tundra  except  for  iso- 
lated mountain  groups  rising  to  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  On  the  north  shore 
the  dominant  Atuk  Mountain,  a many-vented  volcano,  looms  to  2,207  feet 
behind  one  of  the  island's  three  main  communities, Savodnga,  , 
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PHYSIOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 
SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 
WITH  ETHNIC  GROUP  LOCATIONS 
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The  climate  of  the  island  is  severe,  St.  Lawrence  is  a very 
windy  stormy,  foggy  place.  Temperatures  are  moderately  low,  with  an 
annual  yearly  mean  in  the  low  20' s;  but  extreme  lows  are  rare  due  to 
high  surface  winds,  high  incidence  of  low  cloud  cover,  and  ^L^avs  of 
influence  of  the  Bering  Sea.  Precipitation  occurs  on  about  300  days  of 
the  year,  and  only  about  32  days  per  year  have  clear  sky.  Prevailing 
northeast  winds  have  high  velocity,  constantly  displacing  winter  snow, 
and  storms  with  strong  winds  occur  in  every  month. 

The  vegetation  of  the  island  is  subarctic— essential ly  typical 
tundra  plants-mosses,  lichens,  grasses,  and  creeping  woody  stems. 


Ethnic  Identification 

The  people  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  are  Siberian  Eskimos  whose 
closest  relatives  live  on  the  Chukotski  Peninsula.  They  vary  from  ab- 
original Alaskan  Eskimo  tribes  culturally  and  linguistically.  The 
people  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  are  called  Eiwhuelit.  Figure 
illustrates  topographic  relief  with  ethnic  identification. 


Ill  - 12 


SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 
(31 .1  mill  ion  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  region  includes  the  following  physiographic  sections  and 
parts:  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Lowland,  Nelson  Island,  Nunivak  Island, 

Nulato  Hills  draining  into  the  Yukon  River,  Ahklun  Mountains  and  Kil- 
buck  Mountains  draining  to  the  Kuskokwim  and  Kuskokwim  Mountains  drain- 
ing to  the  Kuskokwim. 

Two  great  river  systems,  the  Yukon  and  the  Kuskokwim,  have 
deposited  the  sediments  of  a sub-continent  to  form  the  vast  delta  area 
which,  along  with  its  peripheral  uplands  and  Nunivak  Island,  is  here 
termed  the  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland  region. 

Physiographical ly , the  region  contains  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim 
Coastal  Lowland  section,  peripheral  parts  of  the  Nulato  Hills  to  the 
north,  the  Kuskokwim  and  Ahklun  Mountain  sections  to  the  south  and 
southeast,  plus  a small  part  of  the  Innoko  Lowlands  south  of  Holy  Cross- 
included  for  ethnographic  reasons . 


of  course 


The  major  and  dominant  area  of  this  31.1  million  acre  region 
the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Coastal  Lowland.  This  lowland  delta 
lake-dotted  marshy  plain  traversed  by  sluggish  meander- 
of  them  distributaries  or  former  channels  of.  the  Yukon 
Probably"  thirty  to  fifty  percent  is  lake  surface.  The:  larger  of 


is,  . 
is  a triangular 
ing  s treams , many 

these  thaw  lakes,  many  over  ten  miles  in  length,  have  scalloped  shore 
fi nes , and  probably  have  been  formed  through  the  coalescence  of  several 

smaller  lakes.  .....  .. 
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The  Yukon  River  flows  along  the  base  of  the  Nulato  Hills  and 
is  building  a delta  into  the  Bering  Sea.  The  Kuskokwim  River,  on  the 
other  hand,  ends  in  a marine  estuary  that  appears  to  be  a drowned  river 
mouth.  Subsidence  of  adjacent  lands  is  occurring  here.  These  physio- 
graphic facts  have  had  interesting  settlement  ramifications  throughout 
history  which  continue  to  the  present  moment. 

In  elevation  the  lowland  rises  from  sea  level  on  the  west  to 
heights  of  100  to  300  feet  on  the  eastern  margin.  In  the  western  part 
low  hills  of  basalt  and  a few  craggy  mountains  rise  from  the  plain. 

Along  the  estuary  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  across  the  Yukon 
delta  there  is  typical  tundra  vegetation.  Traveling  westward  up  both 
rivers  the  vegetation  gradually  grows  more  luxuriant,  with  willows  and 
alders,  until  spruce  enter  the  plant  community  about  Kalskag  on  the  Kus- 
kokwim. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  affected  primarily  by  the  Bering 
Sea  to  the  west  and  the  Kil buck-Ahklun  mountain  ranges  to  the  east  and 
south.  These  ranges,  along  with  the  Aleutians,  tend  to  direct  some 
storms  northeastward  into  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  lowland  country.  On 
such  occurances  winds  in  excess  of  seventy  m.p.h.  are  not  uncommon. 
Maximum  velocities  accompany  northeast  winds  in  winter  and  southeast 
winds  in  summer.  During  the  winter,  too,  strong  southerly  winds  affected 
by  the  Kil buck  and  Ahklun  ranges  produce  Chinook  conditions,  occasion- 
ally causing  50°  temperature  rises  in  less  than  24  hour  periods. 

The  proximity  of  the  region  with  the  sea,  however,  dominates 
the  mountain  influences  and  may  be  characterized  as  more  maritime  than 
continental.  As  a result,  daily  temperature  extremes  are  modified 
during  most  of  the  year*  But  in  June  to  July  and  again  in  late  December  * 
early  January  continental  influences  are  felt.  Temperature  extremes 
caused  by  this  continental  dominance  range  142°--from  -52°  in  January 
to  90°  in  June. 

Average  temperatures,  however,  are  more  moderate  than  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  The  growing  season  lasts  about  100  days  and  is 
adequate  for  several  crops:  cabbages,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  beets, 

turnips,  lettuce  and  carrots. 

Annual  precipitation  averages  nearly  nineteen  inches.  August 
is  the  wettest  month  with  an  average  rate  just  over  four  inches.  Snow- 
fall averages  about  sixty  i nches . 

Across  the  Etol  in  Strait.,  from  the  Yukon-Kuskokwlm  lowland 
lies  Nunivak  Island.  It  is  included  in  this  region  for  reasons,  of 
historic  ethnography  and  current  political  alliance.  Physi ographi cal ly 
it  is  quite  different  from  the  coastal  lowl and . 

Nunivak  Island  is  one  of  several  islands -that  are  part  of  the 
Bering  Platform  and  rise  above  that  submarine  plain.  It  is  an  island 
essentially  composed  of  undissected  volcanic  topography. 
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Roberts  Mountain,  at  elevation  1675  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
the  island  s highest  point.  Generally  dome-shaped,  the  island's  higher 
parts  are  near  its  center  with  small  buttes,  hills  and  craters  rising 
above  a central  plain  elevation  of  about  500  feet.  On  the  west  coast 
the  shoreline  is  more  abrupt  with  bluffs  rising  from  the  sea  to  100 
to  200  feet.  On  the  east  the  rise  to  the  interior  elevations  is  more 
gradual,  beach  bluffs  being  under  50  feet. 

Throughout,  the  island  is  tundra-covered  and  dotted  with 

small  lakes.  Dune  lines  in  the  south  support  sparse  stands  of  beach 
rye. 


Ethnic  Identification 

The  Eskimo  of  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta  and  up-river  to  the 
limits  of  Eskimo  penetration  and  on  Nunivak  Island  were  all  culturally 
similar.  All  belonged  to  the  Yupik  linguistic  family.  Ethnic  groups 
of  the  region  included  the  following  and  are  located  in  Figure  III  - 13 
in  relationship  to  geography  and  physiography. 

...  Chnagmiut,  Ikoymiut,  Magemiut,  Kaialigmiut, 

Nunivagmiut,  Kuskwogmiut,  Chingigmiut, 


KQYUKUK-LOWER  YUKON  REGION 
(46.5  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

. ..This  region  includes  the  loll owing  physiographic  sections  and 
parts:  Kanuti  Flats,  Kokrine-Hodzana  Highlands  draining  to  the  Koyukuk 

Indian  River  Upland,  Pah  River  section,  Koyukuk  Flats,  Nowitna  Lowland 
draining  to  the  Yukon,  Kuskokwim  Mountains  draining  to  the  Yukon  Tozitna- 
Melozitna  Lowland,  Nulato  Hills  draining  to  the  Yukon  and  Innoko  Lowland. 

„ . , Tfe  region  is  essentially  a vast  lowland  basin  of the  Kanuti  , 

Koyukuk,  Melozitna,  Nowitna,  Iphoko,  Idatarod  and  Yukon  Rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  It  is  rimmed  on  sthe  north  byi'^he  Endicott  Mountains  of 
the  Brooks  Range;  on  the  east  by  the  Ray  M^ntains  and  Kokrine-Hodzana 
to  The  south  and  southeast  by  the  Kuskokwim  Mountain  range - 
and  to  the  west  by  the  Ilivik Mountains,  Nulato  Hills,  Kal tag  Mountains , 
..ane  and  Lockwood  Hills  and  the  Schwatka  Mountains. 

, Characterized  by  taiga  and  muskeg-type  ^vegetation,  the  reqion 
is  a wilderness  of  flat  flood  plains,  sjoughs,  oxbow  lakes,  meandering 

cent  lakersurfaceW  lakes  and  slnks-  Some,  ports  are  more  than  fifty  per- 
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The  geology  of  this  country  is  incompletely  known  and  under- 
stood. Glaciers  are  absent  but  the  region  is  underlain  by  permafrost, 
except  beneath  large  lakes,  rivers  and  recently-formed  flood  plains. 

Much  of  these  lowlands  are  covered  by  water  laid  and  windborne  silts. 
Alluvium  deposits  are  often  quite  deep. 

The  Schwatka  and  Endicott  M untains  of  the  Brooks  Range- 
bounding  the  region  on  the  north--are  the  major  sources  of  water  run- 
off supplying  the  river  systems  of  the  Koyukuk  and  Kanuti . Together 
with  tributary  supplies  from  east  and  west,  these  waters  swell  the 
Yukon's  volume  at  the  junction  of  the  Koyukuk  and  Yukon.  To  the  south 
the  monotonous,  rounded  ridge  Kuskokwim  Mountain  Range  drains  to  the 
Yukon  by  way  of  the  Nowitna,  Innoko,  Dishna  and  the  Idatarod  Rivers. 

The  climate  in  the  northern  third  of  the  region  is  incom- 
pletely known  due  to  the  lack  of  data,  particularly  above  1,000  feet 
in  altitude.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  temperatures  are  character- 
istically continental.  A range  between  extremes  exists  at  Allakalet 
of  168  degrees.  Mean  maximum  temperatures  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  are  in  the  60' s\  and  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary from  ten  below  to  five  above.  Minimum  averages  in  comparable 
months  are  in  the  40' s in  summer  and  ten  to  thirty  below  in  winter. 

As  characteristic  of  northern  latitudes,  the  coldest  minimum  tempera- 
tures are  at  lower  altitudes. 

Annual  precipitation  amounts  appear  to  range  from  about  ten 
to  seventeen  inches  with  isolated  amounts  to  twenty  inches  in  the  area. 
Prevailing  air  flow  in  this  part  of  the  region  is  from  a northerly  di- 
rection-down the  south  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range.  Since  "down  slope" 
winds  are  characteristically  dry,  the  light  precipitation  is  explained. 
Unusually  strong  winds  are  rare. 

At  Galena,  centrally  located  in  the  region  on  the  Yukon  River, 
periods  of  intense  cold  characterizing  the  Alaska  interior  are  not  quite 
as  prolonged  or  extreme  as  in  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state. 
This  central  Yukon  area  is  less  protected  from  the  severe  storms  that 
strike  the  Bering  Sea  coastal  areas  than  is  the  Koyukuk  basin  to  the 
north,  and  thus,  these  storms  as  they  approach  Galena  are  only  slightly 
moderated.  Most  frequent  in  the  middle  and  late  winter  months,  they 
are  caused  when  high  pressure  areas  to  the  east  and  south  route  Aleutian 
Lows  into  the  Bering  Sea  away  from  their  usual  path  into  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska.  Snow,  high  winds  and  considerable  drifting  occur  with  these 
cyclonic  passages.  Another  winter  phenomenon  is  ice  fog,  especially 
frequent  In  the  morning  hours. 

About  the  second  or  third  week  in  May  the  Yukon  River  ice 
breaks  up  and  a typical  ice  jam  flood  hazard  often  results. 

Throughout  the  lower  Yukon  region,  the  growing  season  averages 
95  to  100  days. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHIC  FEATURES 
KOYUKUK  LOWER  YUKON  REGION 
WITH  ETHNIC  GROUP  LOCATIONS 
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Ethnic  Identification 


Athapascan-speaking  Indians  of  the  Koyukuk,  Ingalik  and  Tanana 
peoples  have  dominated  the  region  since  before  historic  times,  and  have 
so  remained  despite  some  Eskimo  infusion  from  the  Ikogmiut  of  the  Yukon 
delta,  Unaligmiut  of  Norton  Sound  and  Kowagmiut  of  the  Kobuk  River  region 

Ethnic  groups  and  sub-groups  include: 

...  Koyukuk:  Kaiyuhkhotana , Koyukukhotana , Yukonikhotana ; 

...  Ingalik;  Anvik-Shageluk,  Bonasila,  Holy  Cross; 

Tanana:  Tatsa,  Tozikakat. 

Figure  III  - 14  locates  these  ethnic  groups  in  relation  to 
physiographic  features. 


UPPER  YUKON-PORCUPINE  REGION 
(36.7  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  physiographic  sections  and  parts  within  this  region 
include:  Yukon  Flats,  Porcupine  Plateau,  Ogilvie  Mountains,  Tintina 

Valley,  Yukon-Tanana  Upland  draining  Lo  the  Yukon,  the  Rampart  Trough, 
Kokrine-Hodzana  Highlands  draining  to  the  Yukon,  eastern  part  of  Ambler- 
Chandalar  Ridge  and  Lowland,  and  south  slope  of  eastern  Brooks  Range. 

Although  this  region  is  rimmed  by  mountainous  terrain  from 
its  apex  at  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Rivers  westward  and 
north  and  westward  to  the  Canadian  border,  the  dominant  physiographic 
feature  of  the  region  is  the  marshy,  lake-dotted  Yukon  Flats. 

This  Flats  section  rises  to  altitudes  of  300  feet  in  the 
west  and  600  to  900  feet  in  the  north  and  east.  Gentle,  sloping,  out- 
wash  fans  of  the  Chandalar,  Christian  and  Sheenjek  Rivers  make  up  their 
northern  part.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  flats  is  the  broad  gentle 
outwash  fan  formed  by  the  Yukon  River,  while  other  areas  are  nearly 
flat  flood  plains.  Boundaries  with  surrounding  uplands  and  mountains 
are  gradational.  Two  rivers— the  Yukon  and  a major  tributary,  the 
Porcupine— extend  dominant  influence  over  the  area.  The  Yukon  has  a 
braided  section  course  southeast  of  the  bend  at  Fort  Yukon  and  a mean- 
dering course  with  many  sloughs  southwest  of  Fort  Yukon.  Tributaries 
rising  in  the  surrounding  uplands  tend  to  have  meandering  reaches  through 
the  flats.  Thaw  Takes  are  abundant  in  the  flats  and  common,  along  with 
thaw  sinks , in  the  marginal  terraces.  ' i i 

Permafrost  underlies  most  of  the  flats  except  for  the  rivers; 

glaciers  are  absent.  \ ’’  \ w/-. 


Geologic  evidence  points  to  the  Yukon  Flats  as  the  site  of 
a late  Tertiary  lake. 

The  Yukon  River  enters  the  Rampart  Trough  through  a narrow, 
rocky  gorge  and  meanders  gently  through  a narrow  flood  plain.  The 
Rampart  Trough  is  incised  500  to  2,500  feet  below  highlands  on  either 
side,  having  been  eroded  along  a tightly-folded  belt  of  soft  coal- 
bearing rocks  of  Tertiary  age. 

To  the  north  of  the  trough  the  basin  is  initially  formed  by 
the  Kokrine-Hodzana  Highlands--even-topped  rounded  ridges  rising  from 

2.000  to  4,000  feet  in  altitude  and  occasionally  surmounted  by  more 
rugged  mountain  groups. 

North  of  these  highlands  and  the  flats,  the  Porcupine  Plateau 
slopes  upward  towards  the  Brooks  Range,  the  northern  extension  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system.  The  Brooks  Range  within  this  region  is  a wilder 
ness  of  rugged,  glaciated,  east-trending  ridges  rising  from  4,000  to 

6.000  feet  in  altitude  with  few  lakes. 

The  Chandalar , Sheenjek  and  Coleen  Rivers  rise  in  the  Brooks 
Range,  then  flow  south  across  the  Porcupine  Plateau  to  the  Porcupine 
and  Yukon. 


The  eastern  boundary  of  the  region  is  the  Canadian  border, 
near  which  rise  the  Ogilvie  Mountains  thrusting  sharply  and  precipi- 
tously upward  to  5,000  feet  in  altitude.  Drainage  from  these  mountains 
to  the  Yukon  is  by  way  of  Kandik,  Nation  and  Tatonduk  Rivers. 

The  Yukon-Tanana  Uplands  form  a southeastern  and  southern 
boundary  to  the  region.  These  uplands,  characterized  by  rounded,  even- 
topped  ridges  with  gentle  slopes,  are  the  Alaska  equivalent  of  the  Klon 
dike  Plateau  in  the  Yukon  Territory.  Surmounted  in  places  by  compact 
rugged  mountain  groups  4,000  to  5,000  feet  in  altitude  (the  White  and 
Crazy  Mountains),  they  drain  south  to  the  Tanana  River  and  north  to  the 
Yukon  through  irregular  divides. 

The  region  experiences  a typical  Arctic  continental  climate, 
severe  winters  and  warm  summers.  After  freeze-up  of  the  rivers  and 
marshes,  the  region  is  a source  for  very  cold,  continental  arctic  air. 
Extended  periods  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero  temperature  are 
common  and  75  below  has  been .recorded.  Summers  are  warm  with  tempera- 
tures reaching  the  80's  each  year  and  occasionally  the  90 1 s . Despite 
high  summer  temperatures,  however,  diurnal  variations  can  be  extreme; 
freezing  temperatures  have  been  experienced  in  each  month  of  the  year. 

The  continental  climate  provides  most  of  the  precipitation 
within  the  region  in  the  normal  form  of  convection  showers. 

The  average  snowfall  each  winter  is  about  45  inches.  Due  to 
extremely  cold  temperatures,  accumulations  on j the  ground  approach  this 
average  as  well.  • . . ;\ 
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cause  abrunliM^5rf.^017-+t09ether  with  1ength  of  Wight  phenomenon 
+fmSe  a?rupt  biotic  community  responses.  In  response  to  air  and  soil 

temperature  rises  in  June  and  declines  in  August,  plant  growth  flower- 
ing and  fruiting  occur  in  an  extremely  rapid  manner,  9 


Ethnic  Identification 

„ j . * .J^1S  interior  land  of  climatic  extremes  was  historically, 

sprung  ?nd,:ans?“P’  Y 5e''6ra'  tribes  °f  the  Kutchin-  AthaPaska"- 

Kutchin  ethnic  sub-groups  include: 

...  Kutchakutchin,  Natsitkutchin,  Hankutchin  (or  Han), 
Vuntakutchin,  Tranjikkutchin.  J 

to  physiography?  ‘ 15  l0CateS  these  ethn1c  “groups  In  relation 


TANANA  REGION 
(32,0  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 


The  region  consists  of  the  following  physioaranfne  ePrtl'nnc 
and  parts:  ihe  Yukon-Tanana  Upland  draining  to  the  Tanana,  the  North- 

+k^"Ian+5roSS  Rowland,  eastern  Alaska  Range  draining  to  the  Tanana 
the  Northern  Foothills,  Tanana-Kuskokwim  Lowlands  draining  to  ?he 
Tanana,  the  Tozitna-Melozitna  Lowland  draining  to  the  Tanana  and  the 
Nowitna  Lowland  draining  to  the  Tanana.  * ana  the 

Dominating  this  region,  particularly  insofar  as  human  ocm- 
Yukon  15  Concernec1,  1S  the  Tanana  River,  a major  tributary  of  the 

,,  a"d  north  of  its  source  in  the  glaciers  and  slopes  of 

the  Wrangel 1 , Mentasta  and  Nutzotin  Mountains,  the  Tanana  drains  thp 

N?rw^:Ta?across  Lowland-  Here  deposits  of  glalial  o??wash  hove  " 
pushed  the  Tanana  against  the  north  side  of  the  lowland  This  lowland 

we  divide6??  ??P?Ured  1n y Pleistocene  times  from  the  Yukon  Tor  {he  ??ain. 
g divide  of  that  river  is  only  two  to  five  miles  north  and  east  nf 
the  Tanana,  nearly  straddling  the  United  States-Canada  border. 

frost  is  ,ow1i>Pd.  but  discontinuous  perma- 

ps-  is  present.  Thaw  lakes  abound  in  areas  of  fine  alluvium  anH 

several  large  lakes  abutting  the  surrounding  upland  also  exist  possiblv 
caused  by  the  alluviation  of  the  lowland.  a.so  exist  possibly 
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As  the  Tanana  flows  towards  a confluence  with  the  Yukon,  its 
valley  is  compressed  between  the  Clearwater  Mountains  and  the  Northern 
Foothills  of  the  Alaska  Range  before  it  enters  the  broad  depression  of 
the  Tanana-Kuskokwim  Lowland,  bordering  the  Alaska  Range  on  the  north. 

Here  coalescing  outwash  fans  from  the  Alaska  Range  slope 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  per  mile  to  the  floodplains  of  the  lowland.  Here, 
too,  the  central  ''trough11  of  Alaska,  through  the  Intermontane  Plateau 
physiographic  division  of  the  state  ends  with  abutments  upon  the  Yukon- 
Tanana  Upland  and  its  White  and  Crazy  Mountains. 

The  massive  Alaska  Range  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  region 
effectively  shelters  the  Tanana  valley  from  nearly  all  maritime  influen- 
ces. Consequently,  the  area  has  a definite  continental  climate,  condi- 
tioned in  large  measure  by  the  ready  response  of  the  land  mass  to  solar 
heat  variations  throughout  the  year. 


In  the  summer  months  of  June  to  July,  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  eighteen  to  21  hours  each  day,  and  during  this  period,  average 
maximum  daily  temperatures  reach  the  lower  70' s,  with  extremes  to  90 
degrees  or  more.  Conversely,  from  November  to  March,  when  sunshine 
ranges  from  ten  to  less  than  four  hours  per  day,  lower  temperatures  are 
normally  regularly  below  zero  with  extremes  at  or  near  sixty  degrees 
below  zero. 

The  upland  surrounding  the  valley  also  tends  to  aid  the 
settling  of  co1 d air  in  the  lowland. 

Ice  fog  ar-d  smoke  conditions  frequently  occur  with  extremely 
low  temperatures  and  a t inversion  situations. 

Precipitation  in  the  region  is  light,  averaging  about  twelve 
inches  per  year.  Growing  season  moisture  begins  with  light  showers 
in  May  and  builds  up  to  a maximum  in  August,  This  is  followed  by  a 
noticeable  decline  to  December.  Snowfall  reaches  a maximum  in  January 
with  the  total  fall  of  February  and  March  about  half  of  that  realized 
in  January, 

The  growing  season  averages  about  100  days  between  a last 
killing  freeze  about  May  21st  and  a first  fall  freeze  about  August 
30th.  The  Tanana  Valley  has  the  best  chance  of  any  Alaska  area  for 
the  maturation  of  grain  crops. 

Ice  on  the  river  sloughs  will  generally  support  a man's 
weight  by  late  October  and  break-up  usually  occurs  about  the  first 
week  i n May. 

Ethnic  Identification 

The  Indians  of  the  region  are  of  the  Athapascan  linguistic 
stock.  In  a region  of  rather  sparse  populations  in  aboriginal  times, 
ethnic  groups  were: 

is?  ■ 
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...  Tanana:  Clatchotin,  Huntlatin,  Nukluktana, 

Tolwatin,  Tutlut,  Weare. 

...  Nabesna:  Tetlin  Lake  (or  Nut^otin),  Nabesna 

(or  Khiltats),  Chisana  River  (or  Santotin), 

Scottie  Creek. 

Figure  III  - 16  illustrates  ethnic  group  location  in  relation 
to  physiography. 


UPPER  KUSKOKWIM  REGION 
(21.5  million  acres ) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  region  of  the  Upper  Kuskokwim  includes  the  following 
physiographic  sections  and  parts:  Kuskokwim  Mountains  draining  to  the 

Kuskokwim,  Tanana-Kuskokwim  Lowland  draining  to  the  Kuskokwim,  the 
Alaska  Range  draining  to  the  Kuskokwim,  the  Nushagak-Big  River  Hills 
draining  to  the  Kuskokwim,  and  the  Holitna  Lowland. 

The  focus  of  this  country  is  the  Kuskokwim  River  itself. 

Here  it  generally  flows  through  a wide,  flat,  forested  alluvial  plain, 
dotted  occasionally  by  low,  rolling  hills.  Several  major  rivers  and 
streams:  the  Holitna,  Hoholitna,  Stony,  Swift,  Big,  Windy  Fork,  South 

Fork,  together  with  a myriad  of  lesser  tributaries,  flow  northward 
draining  the  Aleutian  and  Alaskan  ranges  until  the  foothills  of  the 
Kuskokwim  Mountains  is  reached  and  confluence  achieved  with  the  main 
stem  of  the  Kuskokwim. 


In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  region  is  the  Chedotlothina 
Glacier.  From  this  source  and  other  mountain  glaciers,  southeast 
along  the  Alaska  Range  to  Rainy  Pass  and  beyond  towards  Merrill  Pass 
and  merger  with  the  Aleutian  Range,  flow  the  long,  silty,  braided 
streams  which  have  formed  the  alluvial  bed  of  the  main  river. 

Conversely,  the  streams  entering  the  main  stem  from  the 
Kuskokwim  Mountains,  bounding  the  region  on  the  northwest,  are  fast 
and  meandering,  flowing  through  fault  controlled  valleys. 

Where  the  main  Kuskokwim  crosses  the  mountains,  it  traverses 
through  a gorge  100  to  400  feet  deep  incased  in  an  older  valley  about 
1 ,000  feet  deep  and  two  to  eight  miles  wide. 

The  Alaska  Range  effectively  isolates  the  region  today  from 
the  populous  Cook  Inlet  region  just  as  in  earlier  times  it  prevented 
much  aboriginal  contact  in  this  direction.  Instead,  access  into  the 
region  came  historically  up  the  Kuskokwim,  f.om  the  Tanana  to  the  Lake 
Minehumina  area,  from  the  Yukon  drainage  across  the  lesser  Kuskokwim 
Mountains  and  from  the  Lake  Iliamna-Lake  Clark  region  into  the  Lime 
Hills. 
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The  southern  boundary  of  the  region  is  along  the  Nushagak- 
Bia  River  Hills.  This  is  a land  of  fragile  soils  and  sparse  and  poor 
biotic  communities.  The  local  name  of  Hungry  Hills  in  the  Stony  River 
country  and  the  extremely  low  human  population  are  illustrative  of  this 
region's  biological  carrying  capacity. 

Situated  as  it  is--an  interior  basin  surrounded  by  mountain 
ranges  and  protective  hills--the  region  is  climatically  a portion  of 
the  sheltered  continental  interior. 

Characteristically,  continental  climate  is  most  pronounced 
in  the  winter  season  when  precipitation  is  relatively  light,  tempera- 
tures are  quite  cold  and  north-northwesterly  winds  prevail. 

Despite  little  precipitation  in  the  winter  months,  accumu- 
lated snowfall  is  usually  quite  large,  averaging  over  85  inches,  due 
to  the  general  dry  nature  of  the  snow. 

Spring  is  the  driest  season,  with  clear  mild  weather  lasting 

into  June. 

Over  forty  percent  of  the  year's  precipitation  normally 
occurs  during  July,  Augusts  and  September,  representing  a more  abundant 
fall  than  that  received  farther  in  the  interior  and  on  the  average 
totalling  7+  inches  of  a seventeen  inch  yearly  amount.  This  is  caused 
partly  by  topographic  and  partly  by  maritime  influences  brought  in  by 
prevailing  southerly  winds  traveling  over  the  lowland  valley  areas  to 
the  southward. 

Break-up  of  the  Kuskokwim  occurs  in  mid-May  and  ground  is 
thawed  enough  for  cultivation  (minimal  as  it  is)  by  the  first  of  June. 
The  growing  season  is  approximately  120  days,  with  killing  frosts  ter- 
minating in  mid-May  and  beginning  again  in  mid-September. 

Summer  months  are  relatively  warm  for  Alaska  with  average 
daily  maxi mums  in  the  60 1 s and  rises  in  the  80 * s at  least  fifteen  days 
during  the  period. 

During  the  winter  months , temperatures  fall  well  below  zero, 
normally  reaching  at  least  -50  degrees  F. 

Although  long  periods  of  extremely  low  temperatures  are  ex- 
perienced (five  to  ten  days  or  more),  skies  are  clear  and  atmospheric 
pressures  high,  and  ice  fog  common  in  the  colder  periods.  A normal 
winter  is  also  broken  by  one-  or  two-day  thaws  with  temperatures  in  the 
40 ' s several  times  during  the  season. 


Ethnic  Identification 

This  was  historically  a region  of  sparse  aboriginal  habita- 
tion. It  is  still  sparsely  populated  today.  The  region  was  one  of 
ethnic  penetration  from  four  directions: 
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...  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  - up  the  Kuskokwim; 

Ingalik  - from  the  lower  Yukon  across  the  lower 
Kuskokwim  Mountains  and  up  the  Kuskokwim  forming 
two  ethnic  sub-groups--the  Holy  Cross-Georgetown 
Ingalik  and  the  McGrath  Ingalik; 

...  Tanana  - from  the  Tanana  River  in  towards  Lake 
Minchumina--the  Minchumina  Lake  sub-group;  and 

...  Tanaina  - from  Lake  Iliamna-Lake  Clark  into  the 
Lime  Hills--the  Lime  Hills  sub-group. 

Figure  III  - 17  illustrates  the  location  of  these  ethnic 
groups  and  sub-groups  in  relation  to  physiographic  features. 


BRISTOL  BAY  REGION 
(17.0  million  acres) 


Cl imatic 


Description 


The  physiographic  sections  and  parts  of  this  region  Include; 
Ahklun  Mountains  draining  to  Bristol  Bay,  Nushagak-Big  River  Hills 
draining  to  Bristol  Bay,  west  half  of  Iliamna  Lake,  Nushagak-Bristol 
Bay  Lowland,  and  Aleutian  Range  draining  into  Bristol  Bay  southwest  to 
Mother  Goose  Lake  drainage. 


Surrounding  the  bight  of  Bristol  Bay,  pincerlike,  the  region 
is  dominated  by  two  mountain  systems--the  Ahklun  Mountains  to  the  north 
and  west  and  the  Aleutian  Range  to  the  southeast.  These  two  mountain 
systems,  together  with  the  Nushagak-Big  River  Hills  to  the  northeast, 
form  the  catchment  basin  and  watershed  for  the  tremendously  valuable 
river  and  lake  systems  that  are  the  nursery  grounds  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  fishery. 


The  rugged,  steep-walled,  craggy  Ahklun  Mountains,  of  heavily 
glaciated  and  deformed  sedentary  and  volcanic  origin,  rise  in  altitude 
to  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  Shallow,  clear  streams  draining  the  range 
flow  to  the  Bering  Sea  and  to  the  Nushagak,  mostly  through  incised  bed- 
rock gorges.  Included  too  in  the  province  are  the  outstanding,  beauti- 
ful glacial  lakes  of  the  Wood  River-Tikchik  Lakes  system.  The  largest 
of  these  long  narrow  water  bodies  in  "U"-shaped  canyons  is  Lake  Necka, 
29  miles  in  length.  Forty  or  more  other  lakes  exceed  two  miles  in 
length,  and  depths  to  900  feet  have  been  reported. 

The  southern  part  of  the  largely  rounded  hill,  flat-topped 
ridge  country  of  the  Nushagak-Big  River  Hills,  is  drained  by  the  Mul- 
chatna  and  Nushagak  Rivers.  Here  the  hills  have  gentle  slopes  and 
broad,  flat,  gently  sloping  valleys.  Large  lakes  are  absent  but  a few 
thaw  lakes  are  in  some  valleys  and  ponds  are  abundant. 
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The  Aleutian  Range,  in  the  region,  rises  gradually  from  the 
littoral  Bristol  Bay-Nushagak  Lowland,  and  is  characterized  by  rounded 
eas t-trendi ng  ridges  1,000  to  4,000  feet  in  height  surmounted  at  inter- 
vals with  volcanoes  4,500  to  8,500  feet  in  altitude.  Extensively  gla- 
ciated, the  range  is  drained  on  its  south  side  into  the  Pacific  by 
short,  steep  streams  while,  in  the  region,  drainages  to  and  through  the 
lowland  are  larger  with  braided  channels.  On  this  north  side,  too,  are 
many  large  lakes  partly  held  in  by  end  moral nes^-of ten  extending  in 
depth  well  below  sea  level.  Lake  Iliamna,  Naknek  Lake,  Becharof  Lake 
and  the  Ugashlk  Lakes  are  the  largest. 

The  littoral  zone  of  the  region,  the  Nushagak-Bristol  Bay 
Lowland,  is  a moraine  and  outwash-=mantled  lowland  rising  from  the  sea 
to  inner  margin  altitudes  of  300  to  500  feet,  The  larger  lakes  and 
rivers  earlier  mentioned  drain  the  province.  Permafrost  is  absent  or 
sporadic  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

The  climate  of  the  region  is  predominantly  maritime  in  charac- 
ter, with  diurnal  and  seasonal  temperature  ranges  normally  confined  to 
rather  narrow  limits.  Occasionally,  however,  continental  influences 
are  experienced  which  exaggerate  prevailing  conditions.  Climatic  sta- 
tistics about  King  Salmon,  located  centrally  in  the  region  near  the 
Naknek  River,  are  fairly  typical.  Here  the  extreme  maximum  temperature 
is  88  degrees,  but  summer  day  temperatures  above  eighty  degrees  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  July,  the  warmest  month,  has  an  average  of  only  six  days 
with  temperatures  at  or  above  seventy  degrees.  The  coldest  temperature 
of  record  is  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

Cloud  cover  in  the  area  is  quite  high,  averaging  about  eight- 
tenths  year  around.  Fog  occurrences  are  frequent  throughout  al . months 
of  the  year,  but  most  prevalent  in  July  and  August. 

The  growing  season  averages  100  days  between  average  freeze 
dates  of  May  28th  and  September  6th. 

Although  most  snow  is  received  during  periods  of  general  snow- 
fall common  to  most  of  the  southwestern  mainland,  considerable  snow 
enters  the  region  independently  as  snow  showers  from  Bristol  Bay.  Sea- 
sonal snowfall  averages  forty  inches  but  extensive  melting  occurs  and 
accumulations  average  about  nineteen  inches.  December,  with  tan  inches 
of  average  snowfall,  has  the  greatest  monthly  average  amount. 

Due  to  the  passage  of  eastward-moving  Aleutian  Lows,  the  area 
experiences  strong  winds  from  December  through  March.  Strongest  winds 
are  in  a northerly  direction;  winds  of  65  miles  per  hour  have  occurred 
in  all  months  with  an  extreme  of  95  miles  per  hour  in  February. 

Solid  bay  ice  occurs  between  early  November  and  early  April, 
while  bay  conditions  lag  about  two  weeks  because  of  ice  formation  and 
break-up  time  in  the  rivers. 
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Ethnic  Identification 


Eskimos  of  the  region  included  the  ethnic  groups  classified 
as  Togiagmiut,  Nushagagmiut , Kiatagmiut,  and  Aglemiut.  The  precise 
boundary  (if  there  ever  was  one)  between  the  Aleut  people  and  the 
Aglemiut  is  disputed  in  the  literature  and  the  distinction  made  here, 
ethnographically , between  the  Bristol  Bay  and  Aleutian  region  is  some- 
what arbitrary. 


Figure  III  - 18  locates  ethnic  groups  in  relationship  to 
physiographic  features . 


ALEUTIAN  REGION 
(13.9  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

Included  in  the  Aleutian  physiographic-ethnographic , natural 
resource-based  region  of  this  report  are  the  following  physiographic 
sections  and  parts:  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands  and  Alaska  Peninsula 

parts  of  Nushagak-Bristol  Bay  Lowland  southwest  of  Mother  Goose  Lake 
drainage,  and  the  Aleutian  Range  southwest  of  Mt.  Veniaminof, 

The  Aleutian  Range  and  littoral  lowland,  from  Mother  Goose 
Lake  southwest  to  the  end  of  the  Alaska  peninsula  and  from  Mt.  Venia- 
minof westward  inclusive  of  both  north  and  south  shores,  is  in  general 
the  same  as  characterized  for  this  province  in  the  Bristol  Bay  descrip- 
tion. The  islands  beyond  require  further  description. 

The  Aleutian  Island  chain  surmounts  the  crest  of  a submarine 
ridge  1,400  miles  long  and  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  rising  12,000 
feet  high  above  the  sea  floor  on  either  side.  This  chain  is  an  arcuate 
line  of  57  volcanoes  of  Quaternary  age,  27  reportedly  active,  rising 
2,000  to  9,000  feet  above  sea  level  on  the  north  side. 

Otherwise  the  topography  can  be  characterized  In  two  types 
to  include:  wave-cut  platforms  less  than  600  feet  above  sea  level 

which  .are  bordered  by  low  sea  cliffs  and  intensely  glaciated  mountain- 
ous islands  600  to  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  indented  by  fiords  and 
high  steep  cliffs. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  (included  in  this  region  for  ethnic  and 
resource  reasons  rather  than  physiographic,  similarities)  vary  from  the 
Aleutians  physiographically  and  morphological ly  being  a part  of  the 
Bering  Platform  and  similar  in  geologic  structure  to  St.  Mathew,  Nuni- 
vak  and  St.  Lawrence  Islands  previously  described. 
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Streams  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  short  and  swift,  many 
plunging  to  the  sea  over  spectacular  waterfalls.  Lakes  are  common  in  ir- 
regular ice-carved  basins  on  the  glaciated  islands  and  in  a few  volcanic 
craters  and  calderas.  On  some  islands  a littoral  zone  of  broad  level 
inter-tidal  platforms  has  been  formed--probably  by  frost  weathering. 

There  is  little  or  no  permafrost  in  the  Aleutians,  although 
most  high  volcanoes  bear  icecaps  or  small  glaciers,  and  there  are  a ^ew 
cirque  glaciers  on  the  mountainous  islands. 

The  climatological  picture  of  the  Aleutian  region  can  best  be 
portrayed  here  from  tne  data  of  Cold  Bay,  located  thirty  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  from  St.  Paul  Island  in  thePribilof  group 
and  from  the  island  of  Shemya,  easternmost  in  the  Semichi  group. 

All  three  stations  have  a basically  maritime  climate  due  to  the 
nearness  of  extensive  open  ocean  areas.  Thus,  temperature  extremes,  both 
diurnal  and  seasonal,  are  generally  confined  to  narrow  limits.  Season- 
ally, averages  ares  24  to  47  degree  minimums  and  32  to  55  degree  maxi- 
mums  'at  Cold  Bay,  nineteen  to  44  degree  minimums  and  27  to  51  degree  max- 
imums  at  St.  Paul;  and  28  to  47  degree  minimums  and  34  to  52  degree  maxi- 
mums  at  Shemya.  Seasonal  periods  at  these  places,  and  throughout  the 
Aleutians,  are  difficult  to  define.  Cloudiness  is  abundant,  restricting 
the  actual  amount  of  sunshine  received.  At  Cold  Bay  cloudiness  averages 
nine-tenths  sky  cover  the  year  around,  and  precipitation  occurs  200  days 
a year.  At  Shemya  precipitation  occurs  three  days  out  of  five  the  year 
around  and  St.  Paul  is  likewise  an  environment  of  high  humidities.  De- 
spite nearly  constant  cloudiness,  high  humidities  and  precipitation, 
total  measurable  precipitation  is  surprisingly  light:  33.44  inches  at 

Cold  Bay,  24.31  inches  at  St.  Paul  and  28.85  inches  at  Shemya.  Wide- 
spread  heavy  fog  and  low  stratus  are  common  throughout  the  region  in  the 
summer  months. 

Frequent  high  velocity  windy  periods  average  quite  high--about 
seventeen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour  the  year  around--with  gale  force, 
blizzard  snow  conditions  common  in  the  winter  months.  At  Shemya  calm 
conditions  are  experienced  only  about  two  and  one  half  percent  of  the 
time. 

The  Pribilofs  are  located  at  about  the  southern  limit  of  the 
arctic  Ice  pack;  near  Cold  Bay,  the  Bering  Sea  is  frozen  over  in  winter 
while  the  sea  surface  westward  in  the  Aleutians  is  ice  free. 


Ethnic  Identification 

The  hardy ; seafaring  Aleuts  who  have  lived  in  the  Aleutians  at 
least  3,000  years  are  now  commonly  known; to  be  a southern  branch  of  the 
Eskimo,  but  for  purposes  of  this  report  are  classified  as  Aleuts  and 
subdivi ded  i nto  the  Atka  and  Unalaska  ethni c sub-groups.  Ethni c group 
location  in  relation  to  physiography  is  shown  in  Figure  III  - 19. 


' KODIAK  REGION 
(8.5  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  physiographic  sections  and  parts  included  in  the  region 
are:  Kodiak  and  Afognak  Islands,  Barren  Islands,  Trinity  Islands,  Semidi 

Islands  and  the  Aleutian  Range  northwest  of  Mt.  Veniaminof  (approximate 
1 ongi tude  1 59°  W . ) . 

Geographically  stated,  the  region  includes  the  Pacific  drain- 
ages of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  from  Ursus  Cove  southwestward  to  Kupreanof 
Point,  the  Kodiak  Island  group,  Augustine  Island,  the  Barren  Islands, 
Trinity  Islands,  Chirikof  Island,  the  Semidi  Islands  and  all  other 
smaller  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast.  The  Alaska  Peninsula  is  dominated 
by  the  Aleutian  Range  consisting  of  rounded  east-trending  ridges  1,000 
to  4,000  feet  in  altitude.  The  range  is  extensively  glaciated.  The  Pa- 
cific coast  is  abrupt  and  rugged.  The  drainage  divide  between  the  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  generally  along  the  highest  ridges, 
within  ten  miles  up  the  south  coast.  Streams  to  the  Pacific  are  short 
and  steep. 

The  Kodiak  Island  group.  Barren  Islands,  Trinity  Islands  and 
Chirikof  Island  are  formed  by  the  Kodiak  Mountains  that  are  the  struc- 
tural continuation  of  the  Kenai -Chugach  Mountains.  The  Kodiak  Mountains 
retain  some  glaciers.  Summit  altitudes  are  between  2,000  and  4,000 
feet.  Kodiak  Island  has  a rugged  northeast-trending  divide  having  horns 
and  aretes  from  which  b, oad  smooth  ridges  extend  northwestward.  The  top- 
ography southeast  of  the  divide  has  a strong  northeasterly  grain  normal 
to  the  drainage.  The  coastline  is  extremely  irregular,  having  many 
fjords  and  islands.  The  northern  part  of  Afognak  Island  is  a hilly  low- 
land, and  the  western  part  of  Kodiak  Island  has  many  broad  valleys. 

The  islands  of  the  Kodiak  group  are  drained  mostly  by  swift, 
clear  streams  that  are  less  than  ten  miles  long.  Two  rivers,  each  about 
25  miles  long,  drain  much  of  southwestern  Kodiak  Island. 

There  are  several  lakes  more  than  a mile  long  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Kodiak  Island  and  on  Afognak  Island,  Small  ponds  are 
scattered  over  the  glacially  sculptured  topography.  The  glaciated  val- 
leys heading  in  the  main  divide  have  chains  of  lakes. 

Two  natural  catastrophies  have  hit  this  region  during  historic 
times:  the  eruption  of  Mt.  Katmai  in  1912  and  the  great  earthquake  of 

1964.  The  Katmai  eruption  dumped  ash  eighteen  inches  deep  over, the  re- 
gion and  its  effects  on  the  peopl e , f 1 ora  and  fauna  were  not  overcome 
for  several  years.  The  1964  earthquake  generated ; tsunami  Twaves,,  that 
caused  great  devastation  to  the  fishing  fleet,  shore  facilities  and 
towns  throughout  the  region.  Recovery  is  now  essentially  complete. 


The  northern  part  of  Kodiak  Island,  Afognak  Island  and  Shuyak 
Island  support  much  spruce  timber  but  most  other  islands  are  ^mIbss. 
Some  spruce  also  occur  in  the  drainages  of  the  northern  part  or  tne 
AlaskaPPeninsulai  willow  and  alder  are  the  common  species  in  those  parts 
of  the  region  that  support  woody  vegetation  Grasses  and  shrub  yp 
plants  dominate  most  of  the  region  lying  be  P 

sidered  falSrable’for^lJuuUure  ^'generally  '’^^“^“cSrds  a?' 
ture  and  3°  F.  the  record  low. 


Ethnic  Identif i cati on 


was  the  Kaniag- 


The  original  ethnic  group  of  the  Kodiak  region^  . 

mint  eskimo.  Later,  following  Russian  occupation ’ Nation 

Kaniagmiut  people  resulted.  Figure  III  -20  illustrates  ethnic 
with  relationship  to  physiographic  features. 


COOK  INLET  REGION 
(1/ .5  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 


The  physiographic  sections  and  parts  within  the  region  include: 
the  Aleutian  R n|e  dining  ^ 

Susi tnal'upper^Matanuska  Valley,  Kenai -Chugach  Mountains  draining  to 
Cook  Inlet,  and  Cook  Inlet-Susitna  Lowland. 

The  country  around  Cook  Inlet  is  impressive  in  its  grandeur. 

'n e count ry  xl  rises  the  snow-capped  Aleutian 

range°wi Ihleverml "extl “^01:1  ve  volcanoes^  ^Aieutia^Range^^ 

Hunter, WMount  McKinley  and9Mount  Brooks  which  dominate  the  northern 
horizon  of  the  region. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  inlet  is  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Here 
1-he  alaciated  lowland  of  ground  morain  and  optwash  plains  topography 

great  ti dal Cf  1 uctuati ons^and^by^f  jords  ?acing  beautiful  Kachemak  Bay  to 
the  south.  : ,;V  ;.;v  ,-v  •;  ... 7:  •;  ; y. . 

■ Bev-nd  the  upper  reach  of  Cook  Inlet- -the  MR  Arm-ethe  rugged 
radial  ridgesV  the  Talkeetna  Mountains  complete  the  frame  of  mountain 
grandeur  rimming  the  basin,  , 
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The  Cook  Inlet  Lowland  has  always  been  the  dominant  physiogra- 
phic feature  permitting  and  encouraging  human  occupation. 

Mostly  less  than  500  feet  in  elevation  above  sea  level,  with 
local  relief  of  fifty  to  250  feet,  the  lowland  is  glaciated  with  areas 
of  ground  moraine  and  stagnant  ice  topography,  drumlin  fields,  eskers, 
and  outwash  plains.  Rolling  upland  areas  border  the  surrounding  moun- 
tain ranges.  Drained  by  the  Susitna  River  and  other  streams  flowing  into 
Cook  Inlet,  the  region  is  both  the  major  population  center  and  the  most 
agriculturally  developed  area  of  the  state. 

Three  large  lakes--Tustumena,  Skilak,  and  Beluga--fill  ice- 
carved  basins  at  the  margins  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  lowland  is  glacier  free  except  at  one  bordering  point  with 
the  Alaska  Range  in  the  West.  Sporadic  permafrost  Is  only  present  in 
the  northern  part. 

Streams  entering  the  basin  from  the  Alaska  Range,  Talkeetna 
and  Chugach  Mountains  are  generally  swift  and  frequently  braided,  head- 
ing in  the  glaciers  topping  the  ranges. 

The  country  has  a fairly  moderate  climate  tempered  somewhat  by 
the  da pan  current  and  maritime  influences  associated  with  the  topographic 
barriers  caused  by  the  surrounding  mountains.  These  barriers,  however, 
work  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Chugach  Range  acts  as  a barrier 
to  the  influx  of  warm,  moist  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  so  the  average 
precipitation  in  the  Cook  Inlet  basin  is  only  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of 
that  on  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  side,  Contrarily,  the  Alaska  Range  is  a 
barrier  to  very  cold  air  from  the  Interior  to  the  north. 

The  four  seasons  are  well-marked  in  the  region,  but  in  length 
and  major  characteristics  vary  from  usually  accepted  middle  latitude 
standards. 

Winter  extends  from  mid-October  to  mid-April , the  period  of 
frozen  ponds,  streams  and  lakes.  The  shortest  day  has  five  hours  and  28 
minutes  of  possible  daylight.  Periods  of  clear  cold  weather  alternate 
with  cloudy  mild  conditions.  Significant  fog  often  accompanies  clear 
cold  weather  due  to  the  low  level  moisture  source  of  Cook  Inlet,  while 
considerable  floating  ice  is  present,  high  tidal  fluctuations  maintain 
some  open  water  throughout  the  winter.  On  the  average,  measurable  snow 
falls  between  mid-October  and  mid-April , occurring  on  twenty  to  25  per- 
cent  of  winter  days  in  s ma 11  amounts.  Normal ly , snow  .depth  doesn  t 
accumulate  over  fifteen  inches w 

Spring  follows  mid-April  break-up  and  is  characterized  by  warm, 
pleasant  days  and  chilly  nights  accompanied  by  rapidly  rising  mean  tem- 
peratures and  exceedingly  small  amounts  of  precipitation; 
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Summer,  from  June  to  early  September,  is  in  reality  two  seasons 
of  about  equal  length--the  first  part  dry,  the  second  wet.  At  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice,  possible  sunshine  amounts  to  nineteen  and  one 
half  hours.  About  mid-July  average  cloudiness  increases  markedly  and 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  usually  accounts  for  forty  percent  of  the 
annual  precipitation. 

Autumn  is  brief  between  early  September  and  mid-October.  The 
frequency  of  cloudy  days  and  precipitation  drops.  Mild  days  and  chilly 
niahts  are  punctuated  with  occasional  autumn  storms  from  the  southern 
Bering  Sea  and  Bristol  Bay.  Wind  gusts  exceeding  fifty  miles  per 
may  accompany  these  storms. 

The  growing  season  in  the  basin  averages  112  days;  precipita- 
tion  totals  an  average  of  about  fifteen  inches  with  sixty  or  more  inches 
of  snowfall  each  year;  temperatures  average  in  the  low  fifties  in  summer 
and  teens  in  winter. 


hour 


Ethnic  Identification 

Several  sub-groups  of  the  Athapascan-speaking  Tanaina  Indians 
occupied  this  region.  Included  were  people  of: 

Lower  Inlet,  Middle  Inlet,  Upper  Inlet, 

Susitna , Tyonek,  Iliamna,  Lake  Clark. 

Although  Eskimo  occupation  of  the  southern  shores  of  Kachemak 
Bay  existed,  the  boundaries  of  the  Cook  Inlet  Region  exclude  this  group 
and  they  are  identified  with  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  region. 

Figure  III  - 21  illustrates  ethnic  group  location  in  relation 
to  physiography. 


COPPER  RIVER  REGION 
(16.5  million  acres) 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  physiographic  sections  of  this  region,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
include:  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alaska  Range  draining  to  the  Copper 

River  Basin,  the  GuTkana  Upland,  Talkeetna  Mountains  draining  to  the 
Copper  River  Basin,  Wrangell  Mountains  draining  to  #e  Copper  River  Basin 
Copper  River  Lowland,  Lake  Louise  Plateau  and  Kenai-Chugach  Mountains 
draining  to  the  Copper  River  Basin.  v . • 


The  Gulkana  Upland  and  the  Copper  River  Lowland  form  the  inter- 
ior basin  of  the  Copper  River  region  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Alaska 
Range  to  the  north,  the  Talkeetna  Mountains  to  the  west,  the  Wrangell 
Mountains  to  the  east  and  the  Kenai -Chugach  Mountains  to  the  south. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Copper  River  Lowland  is  a relatively 
smooth  plain  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  altitude,  trenched  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Copper  River  and  its  tributaries  with  their  steep  100  to  500  foot 
walls.  The  forks  of  this  lowland;  on  each  side  of  the  Wrangell  Mountains 
to  the  east,  are  the  Copper  and  Chitina  Valleys.  These  valleys  contain 
longitudinal  morainal  and  ice-scoured  bedrock  ridges  rising  above  axial 
outwash  plains.  The  western  part  of  this  lowland--the  Lake  Louise  Pla- 
teau--is  a rolling  upland  2,200  to  3,500  feet  in  altitude  with  morainal 
and  stagnant  ice  topography. 

Rising  in  the  mountains,  glaciers  and  large  ice  caps  that  rim 
the  interior  basin,  several  tributaries  feed  glacial  waters  to  the  main 
stem  of  the  Copper  River  and  drain  the  lowland  itself  in  passing.  Many 
of  these  streams  have  braided  upper  courses. 

Large  lakes  occupy  deep  basins  in  the  mountain  fronts  and  thaw 
lakes  are  abundant  in  the  eastern  plain  of  the  lowland. 

Glaciers  are  present  in  the  surrounding  mountains,  but  absent 
in  the  lowland^  permafrost  underlays  the  entire  region. 

The  elevations  of  the  several  mountain  ranges  (6,000  to  12,000 
feet)  surrounding  the  interior  lowland  significantly  influence  the  re- 
gion's climate  so  that  despite  relative  proximity  to  the  maritime  effects 
of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  the  region  is  under  dominant  continental  climatic 
influences.  Typical  of  this  are  the  seasonal  temperature  extremes  with 
a range  between  high  maxi mums  and  minimums  of  156  degrees.  Abetting 
winter  cold  extremes  is  the  effect  of  radiational  cooling  when  the  sun 
makes  only  a brief  appearance  over  the  high  horizons  in  mid-day.  The 
result  is  a total  of  five  months  with  average  minimum  temperatures  be- 
low zero. 


In  contrast  to  the  cold  winters  with  short  days,  summers  have 
warm  days  and  cool  nights  and  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  sunshine. 

Low  annual  precipitation  is  also  typical  of  the  region  due  to 
montane  influences  depositing  sixty  inches  of  precipitation  from  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  on  the  windward  side  of  the  Chugach  Range. 

Despite  a brief  growing  season  of  only  78  days,  about  one  half 
of  the  annual  precipitation  occurs  during  the  summer  months  making  gar- 
dening, if  not  commercial  agriculture,  possible. 


Ethnic  Identification 
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times,  this  region  was  practically  excluded  from 
A harsh  land,  it  was  sparsely  occupied  by  Ahtena 
sub-groups--the  Miduusky  ai'd  the  Tutlazan. 


Figure  III  - 22  illustrates  ethnic  sub-group  location  in  rela 
tion  to  physiographic  features. 


GULF  OF  ALASKA  REGION 
(12.5  million  acres) 
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Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description, 

The  physiographic  provinces  and  parts  of  this  region  are; 
Kenai-Chugach  Mountains  draining  to  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Prince  William 
Sound  from  English  Bay  to  Copper  River,  and  Gulf  of  Alaska  Coastal  Sec 

tion. 

It  may  be  further  characterized  to  include  the  drainages  into 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  from  Point  Manby,  at  the  western  extreme  of  Yakutat 
Bav  to  the  southern  tip  of  the  Ken a i Peninsula,  plus  numerous  islands. 
BV a great  crescent  backed  on  the  north  and  east  by  Mgh, 
ruqqed  mountains,  the  Kenai-Chugach  Range  and  the  St.  Elias  Range  and, 
slopinq  to  a coast  deeply  indented  by  fjords  and  sounds,  separated  by 
ridSes  which  often  extend  as  islands.  There  is.  however,  a narrow  coast- 


al plain  extending  eastwardfrom  the  Copper  River  Delta  to  the  east  boon- 
dary  of  the  region. 

The  high  segments  of  the  Kenai-Chugach  Range  consist  of  ex- 
tremely rugged  elst-trending  ridges  7,000  to  13.000  feet  high  Low  seg- 
ments consist  of  massive  mountains  five  to  ten  miles  wide  Jnd  3.000  to 
6 000  feet  high,  separated  by  valleys  and  passes  one  half  to  one  mile 
wide.  All  higher  parts  of  the  range  are  buried  in  ice  fields  which  feed 
valley  and  piedmont  glaciers. 

The  St  Elias  Mountains  are  massive,  isolated,  block-like  moun- 
tains 14,000  to  19,000  feet  high  which  rise  at  intervals  of  five  to 
thirty  miles  from  a myriad  of  narrow  ridges  and  sharp  peaks  8,000  to 
10  000  feet  high.  The  range  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  glaciers  which 
form  a network  four  to  fifteen  miles  wide  and  eighty  miles  long. 

Typically,  the  streams  are  short  and  swift;  most  head  in  gla- 
ciers. A prominent  exception  is  the  Copper  River  which  originates  north 
of  the  mountains,  bisects  the  Chugach  Range,  and  forms  an  immense  delta 
east  of  the  present  city  of  Cordova. 
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The  climate  of  the  region  is  conditioned  by  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska,  and  the  mountains  which  serve  as  a barrier  to  the  flow 
of  cold  continental  air  from  the  interior  during  the  winter.  The  rugged 
topography  causes  extreme  local  climatic  variations.  Temperatures  rarely 
go  below  zero  or  exceed  80°  F.  Precipitation  is  locally  moderate  to 
heavy:  Valdez  has  62,4  inches  annually  while  Cordova  averages  77.47 

inches  and  Seward  67,35  inches.  Snow  accumulations  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound  area  sometimes  exceed  ten  feet,  while  they  may  be  relatively  slight 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  region. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  this  region  are  exceedingly  rich . The 
forests  are  predominantly  Sitka  spruce  and  western  hemlock  with  dense 
patches  of  alder  occurring  near  timberline,  on  slide  areas  and  on  the 
steeper  exposures.  Cottonwood,  birch,  willow  and  other  woody  species 
have  a scattered  distribution  related  to  their  ecological  requirements. 
Berries  are  found  in  great  variety  and  seasonal  abundance,  and  grasses 
of  several  kinds  dominate  the  delta  and  sand  dune  areas,  being  especially 
abundant  on  the  Copper  River  delta  and  eastward. 


Ethnic  Identification 


The  ethnic  groups  associated  with  this  region  were  Eskimo  and 
Eyak  and  Tlingit  Indians,  The  Chugachigmiut  and  Ugalakmiut  Eskimo  rep- 
resented the  most  southern  extension  of  the  Eskimo  culture  in  Alaska, 
The  Eyak  Indian,  a people  whose  origin  is  clouded  and  the  Yakutat  tribe 
of  the  Tlingits  also  were  present. 

Figure  III  - 23  locates  these  ethnic  groups  in  relation  to 
physiographic  features. 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 
(27.0  million  acres 


Physiographic  and  Climatic  Description 

The  physiographic  sections  and  parts  within  this  region  are: 
the  Fairweather  Range,  Chi 1 kat-Baranof  Mountains,  Boundary  Ranges,  Coastal 
Foothills,  Kupreanof  Lowlands,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Mountains. 

Only  recently,  in  geologic  time,  have  portions  of  this  region 
been  freed  of  overlying  glaciers.  4 Large  ice  fields ; and  numerous  glaciers 
still  characterize  the  mountainous  mainland,  while  the  islands  and  some 
coastal  areas  are  how  ice  free or -contain  only  glacial -relects.  The 
physiography  and  present  flora  and  fauna  are  totally  or  strongly  i nflu- 
enced  by  - recent  glacial  history. v V’-  ’•  '•  ?’ 
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The  topography  is  established  by  the  Pacific  Mountain  System 
(actually  two  mountain  ranges  partially  separated  by  the  Kupreanof  Low- 
land) greatly  modified  by  the  erosive  action  of  glaciers.  The  precipi- 
tous terrain  is  cut  deeply  by  channels,  straits  and  fjords,  creating 
several  large  and  innumerable  small  islands,  termed  the  Alexander  , ,rc.n- 
oelaqo.  The  coastal  edges  are  typically  rugged,  with  flat  land  occur- 
ring only  in  a strip  south  of  Yakutat  Bay,  and  to  more  limited  extents 
at  river  mouths  and  valleys  left  by  retreating  glaciers.  From  the  coasts 
bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  maximum  terrain  elevations  tend  to  increase 
until  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Coast  Mountains  on  the  mainland.  In 
the  region  between  Glacier  Bay  and  Lituya  Bay,  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  spectacular  mountains  on  the  continent  rise  directly  from  the  sea* 

Four  mainland  rivers  dissect  the  coastal  mountains,  the  Unuk, 
Stikine,  Taku,  and  Alsek.  Access  to  the  region  via  these  valley  routes 
has  been  exploited  by  many  flora  and  faunal  elements  as  well  as  by 
humans.  The  numerous  waterways  within  the  region  all  afford  easy  avenues 
of  travel  and  dispersal  as  well  as  a corridor  to  the  coastal  region  south 

of  Alaska. 

/\1 1 of  the  region  lies  within  the  area  of  maritime  influences, 
and  is  in  the  path  of  most  storms  that  cross  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  Con- 
sequently, the  region  has  relatively  litfe  sunshine,  generally  moderate 
temperatures,  and  abundant  precipitation.  Annette  Island  in  the  extreme 
south  has  a mean  annual  temperature  of  45.5°  F.i  the  January  mean  is 
34  0°  F and  the  August  mean  is  58.2°  F.  Annual  precipitation  averages 
116.68  inches— mostly  rain.  Yakutat,  at  the  north  extreme,  has  a mean 
annual  temperature  of  45.5°  F.,  a January  mean  of  25.5  F . and  an  August 
mean  of  53.0°  F.  Annual  precipitation  averages  133.91  inches.  Inter- 
vening areas  have  a variety  of  weather  extremes  related  to  their  unique 
exposures,  but  all  share  the  general  description  of  having  mild  tempera- 
tures and  moderate  to  heavy  precipitation. 

In  response  to  favorable  moisture  and  temperature  conditions, 
a lush  flora  has  developed.  Below  timberline  the  climax  vegetation  is 
a dense  forest,  commonly  termed  a "rain  forest,"  interspersed  with  mus- 
kegs. Dominant  tree  species  are  western  hemlock,  Sitka  spruce,  red  and 
Alaska  yellow  cedar,  jack  pine,  and  alder.  Cottonwood,  mountain,  hemlock, 
birch,  and  other  woody  plants  occur  in  special  ecological  situations  that 
are  favorable  to  them.  A large  variety  of  grasses  and  berry-producing 
plants  are  generously  and  widely  distributed. 


Ethnic  Identification 
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The  ethnic  Indian  groups  as#<|ated^Wl th  rthteegM^ 
tally  and  today  include:* the TUng-Lt 

Chilkat,  Gonaho,  Hehl , Henya  or  Hanega,  Huna,  „etlakatla 

Sanya,  Sitka.  Stikine,  Suradum,  Taku,  Tongass,  Yakutat,  the  netiakatia 

of  the  Tsimshian ; and  the  Kaigarn  of  the  Ea'Lda. 

Figure  III  - ,24  locates  ethnic  groups  and  sub-groups  in 
relationship  to  physiography. 
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REGIONAL  OCCUPATION  AND  LIVELIHOOD  PATTERNS 


ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

The  culture  of  the  Eskimos  of  this  region  has  been  developed 
over  thousands  of  years,  anthropologists  placing  man  in  the  Arctic  as 
early  as  6,000  B.C,  This  report,  however,  is  essentially  concerned  with 
the  period  since  historic  contact  and,  more  particularly,  with  the  last 
100  years  of  United  States  claim,  for  an  examination  of  the  Native  "use 
and  occupancy"  record-=and  with  the  ethnological  present,  for  comparison 
with  the  past  and  understanding  for  the  future. 
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To  do  this  more  than  by  referencing  and  illustrating  their 
settlement  pattern  requires  an  understanding  of  human  ecology  (the  re- 
lationship of  the  people  to  their  environment)  within  the  region. 


[This  region],  northern  Alaska,  demonstrates  £he 
interaction,  both  in  the  prehistoric  past  and  in 
the  ethnological  present,  of' groups 'each  reflect- 
ing a major  ecologicaT pattern.  These  are  two, 
tHe  nuunarmut,  people  of  the  land,  whose  life  de- 
veloped around  the  caribou,  and  the  tareumiut, 
the  people  of  the  sea,  whose  primary  orientation 
was  toward  sea  mammal  hunting  and  in  the  area  of 
the  Arctic  Slope,  at  least,  especially  toward 
whaling.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  local 
specializations  of  the  cultures  of  northwestern 
Alaska  in  the  past,  whether  the  concern  is  with 
the  Ipiutak,  the  Old  Bering  Sea,  the  Birnirk,  or 
whatever,  these  are  maritime  cultures  set  off 
against  Inland  caribou  hunting  cultures.  The 
generalized  Thule  culture,  typological ly  defin- 
able, basically  maritime  but  orienting  itself  as 
well  toward  caribou  hunting,  does  not,  in  Alaska, 
modify  this  basic  ecological  picture.  There  re- 
mains,  in  the  historic  present,  the  inland  nomad 
set  off  against  the  village  dweller  at  the  sea. A 
LEmphasI s added . X J ^ ^ t-K i V ^ 5 

. . . [Th is ] general  patte rn  of  geographic  settle- 
ment must  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  properly ’.to 
designate  the  peoples  of  the  region.  The  terms 
nuunamiut  ...  and  taremiut  are,  of  course  deriva- 
tive  of  native  designations  for  th^ 
groupings.  These  terms  are  descriptive  of  a way 
of  life  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  tribal  designa- 
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Aboriginal  Eskimo  society  formed  bands  or  villages  from  aggre- 
gates of  individuals  whose  association  was  pretty  much  choice  and  whose 
numbers  were  determined  by  the  "carrying  capacity"  of  their  local  envi- 
ronment. Although  local  groups  came  together  in  trade  or  seasonally  in 
pursuit  of  a migratory  wildlife  population  there  has  been  a biologically 
determined  terri torial ity  excercised  among  the  people.  This  territori- 
ality has  been  a determinant  derived  from  their  methods  of  subsistence 
harvest  and  has  existed  for  centuries  until  recent  years  (since  World 
War  11)  as  they  have  effectively  adopted  more  and  more  of  the  technology 
of  the  white  man's  culture  to  their  way  of  life. 

This  technological  change  permitted  completion  of  a territor- 
ial change  and  population  distribution  distorted  in  piecemeal  fashion 
by  the  presence  of  whalers,  missionization  and  the  centralization  of 
government  services  begun  in  the  last  century. 


Hence,  today  in  the  Arctic  Slope  region  we  have  five  primary 
settlements  (present  day  Pt,  Hope,  Wainwright,  Barrow,  Kaktovik  and 
Anaktuvuk)  and  two  lesser  places  (Nooiksut  and  Atkasook)  along  with 
numerous  seasonal  places  representing  aggregations  of  seven  taremiut 
groups  with  approximately  15  primary  historic  settlements  and  numerous 
seasonal  places,  thirteen  nomadic  groups  of  Nuunamiut  and  two  settlements 
of  Thule  culture  Eskimos. 
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In  Figure  II  - 26  is  a listing  of  historic®  Native  places  and 
their  current  status.  The  locations  of  these  places  is  also  shown  in 
Figure  II  - 27.  While  little  or  no  demographic  research  has  been  con- 
ducted in  this  region,  it  can  generally  be  said  that  population  move- 
ments within  the  region  have  taken  place  in  the  following  directions: 

...  The  people  from  Pt.  Lay  and  west  of  the  Utukok  River 

along  the  Chukchi  Sea  --  to  Point  Hope;  J y ' 

...  The  people  between  the  Utukok  and  Point  Franktin  in-  ;; 
land  along  the  Kuk  River  —to  Wainwright  or  first  there 
and  than to Barrow H ■ 

■■■■'■:  \:-.v 


^Robert  F . Spencer  Eskimo : A Study  .a in _ Eaotogy 

and  Society SmTthsoni  an  Insti  tution,,,  Bureau  of : American  Ethnology , 
Bulletin  171,  Washington:  United  States  Govornrent  Printing  Office. 
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...  The  people  between  Point  Franklin  and  the  Sagavani rktok 
River  and  inland  to  the  Colville  --  to  Barrow* 

...  The  people  east  of  the  Sagavani  rktok  Rive*'*  into  Canada  -- 
to  Kaktovik  on  Barter  Island  or  --  to  Barrow; 

...  The  people  along  the  Colville  River  traveled  to  its 
delta  and  then  --  to  Barrow; 

. ..  The  people  along  the  Colville  tributaries  of  the 

Killik  and  Anaktuvuk  Rivers  and  from  the  headwaters 
of  the  Chandalar  — to  Anaktuvuk  Pass  or,  rejecting 
the  inland  way  of  life,--  to  Barrow;  and 


The  people  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Noatak  and 
divide  reaches  of  the  Colville  Rivers  — to  Kivalina 
and  on  later  to  Pt.  Hope. 


In  the  Tariamiut  maritime  culture  a greater  degree  of  perma- 
nence, in  occupancy,  was  achieved  than  with  the  inland  Nuunanmiut 
peoples. 


Coastal  villages  were  well  integrated  around 
dance  houses  and  the  concept  of  the  whaling 
crew  and  its  leader.  Moreover,  the  maritime 
villages  [Tariamiut]  came  to  have  fairly  well- 
defined  territories  in  which  their  respective 
residents  moved.  Not  that  these  were  in  any 
sense  owned;  in  the  main,  this  came  about  as 
the  result  of  exploitation  of  familiar  terrain. 
It  was  possible,  and  still  remains  so,  to  de- 
termine a man's  place  of  origin  by  noting  who 
his  relatives  were  and  also  by  his  speech,  since 
each  village  had  its  own  phonetic  idiosyncrasy . 
The  inland  peoples,  [Nuunamiut]  while  in  the 
main  definable  as  to  local  territory,  tended  to 


lack  the  incipient  formalization  of  the  concept 


h . ..  - 


of  chieftainship.  Because,  as  bands,  they  tended 
to  move  much  more  widely  and  to  lack  fixed  vi If 
1 ages , they  become  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
name.  This  is  complicated  further  by  the 'fact 
that  although  such  local  groups  had  names  for 
themselves,  the  name  might  or  might  not  coin- 
cide with  the  hameappi  led  to  them  T^i  the  coastal 

P'e6  P 1 es  '--f  ^ *s  V. 
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Although  environmental  factors  determined  village  location, 
other  forces  have  affected  community  permanence,  growth  or  decline. 
Knowledge  of  these  other  forces  is  helpful  and  may  be  brought  out  by 
example . 

At  the  Point,  on  the  northernmost  tip  of  land 
of  the  North  American  mainland,  was  the  now 
abandoned  village  of  nuwuk  ...  In  1852'-53, 
nuwuk  had  54  inhabited  houses,  with  a popula- 
tion of  309,  166  of  which  were  men.  In  1854 
a fuel  shortage  had  reduced  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  to  48.  Dr.  John  Simpson, 
whose  observations  these  are,  believed  the 
population  to  be  declining,  a fact  which  he 
substantiated  by  the  presence  of  an  abandoned 
dance  house  at  nuwuk  and  of  several  ruined 
dwellings.  Forty  persons  had  died  of  influ- 
enza in  1851 , and  again,  in  1053-54,  there 
were  27  deaths,  mainly  the  result  of  starva- 
tion.  When  the  next  observations  were  made, 
in  1882-83,  nuwuk  had  a population  of  150. 

[Emphasis  added,] 


Several  village  units  combined  into  one  at 
the  site  of  the  modern  Barrow  village.  This 
is  the  location  of  the  older  town  of  utkeaay- 


vik  ...  Like  nuwuk,  this  village  grew  and 
declined  in  population  depending  on  circum- 
stances.Simpson  lists  40  houses  and  250 
in  1852-53,  with  a decline  as  a re- 

Tiavi  ng 


, with 
1853-54, 


suit  of  f ami ne  in  1 853-54 , "40  deaths 
[Emphasis  added.] 


occurred, . 


Leaving  Wainwright,  one  passes  another  area 
of  extremely  sparse  popul at Ion  before  the 
next  major  settlement  is  reached . -jiThi s is 
Icy  Cape,  a village  which  was  very  important 
a century  ago  as  a nati ve  whal i ng  center  but 
which  was  abandoned  no  later  than  1890,  The 
hiiiTHinn  nf  thP  Whaling  station  at  Cape  Smyth 

by  New  Engl  and  WHa  I ers  .evident  ly  caused  the 
desertions  of  several  " previously  ^I  nhabi  ted; 

hamlets  and  villages.  It  also  increased  mome 
■■•far.il  V the  population  of  Barrow  . vi I I age . . 
[Emphasi  s;  added  - f ' 
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To  the  major  groupings  of  coastal  people  (Tareumiut)  may  be 
added  the  many  minor  settlements,  some  of  temporary,  some  of  permanent 
duration,  which  effectively  spread  the  people  along  the  coast  for  the 
most  effective  harvest  of  the  marine  animal  resource. 

These  temporary  hamlets  along  the  coasts  tend 
to  render  the  matter  of  population  estimates 
somewhat  difficult.  As  has  been  seen  from  the 


estimates  provided  by  the  different  19th  century 
explorers  of  the  region,  population  fluctuated 
greatly.  That  it  may  have  been  considerably 
greater  in  the  remote  past  is  indicated  by  the 
richness  of  archeological  materials,  the  600 
dwellings  at  Ipiutak,  for  example,  the  1 arge 
and  presumably  communal  houses  at  Birnirk,  and 
the  many  ruins,  both  near  modern  and  ancient, 
scattered  along  the  coasts.  According  to  the 
census  obtained  in  1881-83  by  the  Point  Barrow 
Expedition,  and  adding  these  to  the  known  figures 
for  the  Point  Hope-Point  Lay  area  for  the  same 
period,  population  of  slightly  less  than  1,000 
may  be  supposed  for  the  coastal  villages  in  the 
late  19th  century.  This  would  represent  a con- 
siderable decrease,  perhaps  by  as  many  as  500, 
from  the  period  of  the  1850's,  a loss  attributable 
in  large  measure  to  the  European  diseases  to  which 
the  Eskimo  lacked  resistance,  such  as  measles,  in- 
fluenza, and  tuberculosis , and  to  famine.  In  the 
recent  period,  the  tendency  has  been  to  abandon 
the  scattered  dwellings  and  to  converge  on  the 
towns.  This  has  been  the  result  of  the  building 
of  schools,  mission  churches,  and  hospitals  estab- 
lished either  by  mission  bodies  or  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Educational 

arid  medical  care  provided  at  Barrow,  for  example,  Arcti 

effectively  brought  about  the  end;  of  the  nuwuk  patt6 

settlement,  the  peopl  e havi  ng  gradual  1 y gi  ven  up  Vr  2T"ihdt:c 

residence  there  and  built  new  homes  at  Barrow  ; V • blage 

village.  The  process  of  change  [however]  was  a 

slow  one  ...  . .•  . 


Throughout  the  20th  century,  i t would  appear  that 
the  coastal  villages  have  held  their  own  in  terms 


of  population.  This  is  true,  however,  only  in  a - 

rial.  cpn«;(».  , The  ..establishment  .of  coastal  : 
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ay  be  on  the  coast  farther  to  the  south,  such  as  at  kiva- 

manent  Tina,  on  the  Noatak  River,  or  at  Kotzebue  at  Hotham 

r the  Inlet,  Thus,  if  the  coastal  population  has  remained 

stable,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  marked 
decrease  of  Inland  groups, 9 [Emphasis  added.! 

The  inland  [Nuunamiut]  Eskimo  are  thus  virtually 
gone.  There  is  a vanishing  group  still  resident 
north  of  the  Brooks  Range.  This  is  an  alliance 
of  two  formerly  fairly  large  bands,  the  killigmiut, 
a group  taking  its  name  from  the  Killik  River,  and 
the  tulugagmiut,  residents  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  and 
named  from  Lake  Tulugak,  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  pass.,.  The  group  hunts  over  a wide  area,  from 
Chandler  Lake  to  the  many  water-courses  of  the 
Colville,  [Emphasis  added.] 

As  the  more  recent  history  of  the  inland  zone 
is  considered,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the  ethnic 
groups  were  once  fairly  large.  Because  of  the 
diffuse  nature  of  the  way  of  life,  it  is  again 
difficult  to  obtain  either  an  accurate  census  or 
adequate  designations  for  the  groups  themselves. 

The  principal  basis  for  estimates  of  population 
must  come  from  natives  themselves  who  can  recall 
the  assemblages  at  the  height  of  the  season  of 
trading.  Although  these  congregations  varied  in 
size  from  year  to  year,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  the  Inland  Eskimo  visited  them, 
being  forced  by  necessity  to  go  at  least  once 
yearly  to  the  coast  to  obtain  the  necessary 
commodity  of  seal  oil . TO 

The  historic  gatherings  at  the  great  trading  centers  of  the 
Arctic  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  way  of  life  and  settlement 
patterns  that  existed  prior  to  European  contact.  There, were  four  trad- 
ing centers  and  it  is  mainly  from  the  glimpses  gained  of  these  assem- 
blages that  we  know  much  of  the  Nuunamiut. 
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The  first  [trade  center]  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  was  a port  of  entry  for  Asiatic  wares. 
Here  the  Siberian  Eskimo  met  the  Eskimo  from 
the  region  of  Norton  Sound.  Once  trading  at 
this  center  had  been  concluded,  the  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  Eskimo  sailed  to  the  second 
major  rendezvous  near  Kotzebue.  At  this 
center,  inland  Eskimo  of  the  Noatak  and 
Kobuk  rivers  obtained  trade  goods  of  Asiatic 
origin,  which  they  then  took  back  with  them 
in  the  fall.  The  following  spring  these 
Eskimo  brought  goods  down  the  Colville  River 
to  the  now-abandoned  village  of  Nirlik  on  the 
Beaufort  Sea,  where  active  commerce  took 
place  with  the  nearby  Point  Barrow  Eskimo. 

Iron  and  copper  kettles,  double-edged 
knives,  tobacco,  beads,  tin  for  making 
pipes,  and  such  items  of  inland  Eskimo 
manufacture  as  deer  skins,  fox  fur, 
feathers  for  headdresses , and  arrows 
were  exchanged  for  whale  and  seal  oil, 
whalebone,  walrus  tusks,  sealskin,  and 
other  maritime  products. 


Still  later  in  the  summer  the  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo  continued  east  along  the  coast  to 
Barter  Island,  the  fourth  center,  where, 
with  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  and  north  Atha- 
pascan Indians,  they  exchanged  surplus 
Russian  and  inland  Eskimo  goods  for 
muktuk  (whale  skin),  stone  lamps,  English 
knives,  beads,  guns,  and  ammunition.  The 
English  trade  goods  were  obtained  from  the 
Mackenzie  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Duri ng  the  following  winter  some  Point 
Barrow  Eskimo  regularly  sledded  to  Point 
Hope  where  they  traded  goods  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  Mackenzie  del ta  Eskimo . 


This  important  trading  system,  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  many  years , was  halted 
with  the  advent  of  extensive  commercial 
whaling  in  the  north  Bering  and  Chukchi  seas 
beginning  in  1848.  Whalers  transporting 
goods  chiefly  in  their  bwh  ships  and  distri- 

buti ng  them  directly  to  the  Eski mo  effectively 
curtailed  the  nati ve  traders,  who  could  offer 
little  in  the. way  of  competition.  This,  in 
turn,  had  a dramatic  effect  on  the  inland 
Eskimo.  Many  inlanders , no  longer  able  to ^ 
obtain  trade  goods  upon  which  they  were  quite 
dependent , were  forCed  to  move  to  ^ the_coastal 
villages  and  learn  a new  way  of  life.  ' 1 
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Only  a few  records  exist  to  describe  the  trade  gatherings 
and  the  people  that  attended,  but  from  these  meetings  of  1500  people 
and  more,  population  estimates  have  emerged  for  the  inland  people. 
Several  authors  concur  on  an  estimate  of  3,000  during  the  period  of 
1895  to  1905.  12 


From  this  number  they  have  dropped  away  to  an  actual  count 
of  1,400  interior  residents  north  and  west  of  the  Brooks  Range  in 
1939  --  to  about  900  in  1948  — to  a population  today  at  Anaktuvuk, 
a reported  small  band  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Colville  and  Noatak, 
and  isolated  seasonally  nomadic  families  and  groups  along  several 
drainages. 

After  the  breakdown  of  the  coastal -interior  trade  pattern, 
other  factors  came  into  play  which  help  to  account  for  the  Nuunamiut 
movement  to  the  coast  and  later  returns  to  the  Killik  and  Anaktuvuk 
regions. 


In  1908  the  fall  in  demand  for  whalebone 
forced  Charles  Brower  out  of  the  whaling 
business,  but  he  turned  immediately  to  fur 
trading.  He  outfitted  many  trappers,  and 
those  Nunamiut  living  inland  brought  their 
furs  to  Brower  in  exchange  for  supplies. 
Before  World  War  I,  Brower's  fur  trade  at 
Point  Barrow  became  so  profitable  that  he 
opened  stations  at  Wainwright  and  Beechey 
Point.  By  1920,  the  last  Nunamiut  had 
moved  to  the  coast  where  trapping  was  good 
and  trade  supplies  easy  to  obtain.  The  de- 
el  i ne  i n caribou  population  added  to  the 
Impetus  to  1 eave  the  Brooks  Range . 


After  1920,  many  Nunamiut  continued  to 
maintain  a group  identity  as  they  gathered 
along  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  some  dis- 
tance east  of  Point  Barrow.  Brower, 
occasional  fur-trading  schooners,  and  the 
Hudson 1 s Bay  Company  constituted  the  trade 
contacts.  During  the  1930's  the.  .fur  trade 
along  the  north  Arctic  coast  deteriorated, 
and  Brower  slowly  pulled  out- .. 
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HISTORIC  PLACES 


existing  settlement  populations 

IS  - 299  300  - §99  1000  * 


STATUS 

UNKNOWN 


SEASONAL 
CAMP  SITE 


HT|QU. 


NATIVE 


’Inhabitants  of  the  forefinger’ , at  Point  Hope# 
Their  settlement  was  Tlkera  (Tigers)  or  Nufia, 
now  Point  Hope,  Population  in  1900  - 295, 


Kukpuk  river  camps  - 9 


Wilvak,  at  Cape  Llsbume, 


On  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Point  Belcher  and 
Cape  Beaufort.  Their  settlements  were: 


Kokol Ik,  at  Point  Lay  (east  of  Point  Lay 
near  mouth  of  Kuk011k  River).  PepuUtlon 
In  1S80  * 30.  Near  present-day  Point  Lay, 
where  population  has  dropped  from  117  In 
1939  to  2 today-  (Also  ns<;d  by  others 
seasonally.) 


Naokok  - whaling  place  (1923). 


Originating  at  ley  Cape,  they  ranged  along  the 
Arctic  ioast  from  Point  Hope  to  Walnwrlght  Inl^t, 
.-and  inland  to  Colville  River.  Their  settlements 


Kalaksekawlk,  on  the  north  side  of  Icy  Cape. 


Kltliktavlk,  on  kasegaluk  Lagoon, 


Akeonlk , 4 miles 
(Reindeer  camp) 


5uth  of  Icy  Cape. 


Utuka,  at  Icy  Cape  48  miles  southwest  of 
Walnwrlght,  Var.  Otekkok,  Population  in 
1854  - 50 i population  of  Icy  Cape  In  1923  - 40. 


Tnlageak,  old  abandoned  place  at  mouth  of 
Utukok  River,  Kasegaluk  lagoon. 


On  the  Arctic  coast  and  along  the  Kuk  River  above 
Walnwrlght  Inlet.  Their  settlements  were: 


Olgenlk,  preient^day  Walnwrlght.  Several 
villages  have  existed  on  the  land  between 
Walnwrlght  Inlet  and  the  sea,  the  most 
recent  being  Walnwrlght. 


Klllmantavl*.  on  the  Arctic  coast  14  miles 
southwest  of  Wiiftwright  inlet, 

Anatuk  or  Anaktuk,  on  the  Kuk  River. 

Kangik.  an  Kuk  River, 

West  of  Point  Barrow  to  Walnwrlght  Inlet.  Their 
villages  were: 

ilk,  7 miles 


Manlier?  miles  northeast  of  Point  Belcher. 

Recorded  by  Sritlsh  Adm  1827,  Zagoskin  In 

1847.  Population  in  1880  -34.  A permanent 

population  existed  here  In  1939  of  19.  ■■'rx.’M . : 
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Charnnkrult. . on 
1890-162. 

la.  near  Point  Belcher;  on  charts  In  182/  == 
lotted  by*  1883, 
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Perlonak,  on  Seahorse  Islands,  Referenced  in 

1890-  ■■  ■ , • ^ x _ - • 

plngoshuoarun.  "on  Seahorse  Islands".  Ref- 

• erenced  in  1827;  actually  on  Point  Franklin.  •.* . - ;■  ■ 
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NATIVE  GROUP 


historic  places 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED 

25  _ 299  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE  SITE 


UtMavinmlyt  (Contd)  Imekpung  camp,  near  Naval  Station,  Point  Barrow. 

Tulimanak  or  iklak  at  HaeKay  Inlet  on  winter 
trail , 

Sinyy  (sunmer  village},  2 miles  northeast  of 
Point  Barrow. 

Utklakvlk,  at  Cape  Imythe.  Reported  In  1826, 
Site  of  present-day  Barrow. 

Walakpa,  located  11  miles  southeast  of  Barrow, 
Reported  in  1826. 

Sinaru,  18  miles  southwest  of  Barrow,  Surimtr 
can^  and  reindeer  camp  - 1896, 

Slnaat  or  Nylavik*  camp  site, 

Nukwukmi ut  At  Point  Barrow.  Their  settlements  were: 

Isutkwa,  on  the  site  of  the  U.  5.  Signal 
Station  at  Point  Barrow. 


X 
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Nuwuk,  at  Point  Barrow  (the  point,  now  an 
Island  — site  of  a whaling  cafrp).  Population 
In  188S  - 309. 

Perginlk  (also  Bernlck  or  Pemyy)  on  the  western 
share  of  II son  Bay,  4 miles  southwest  of  Point 
Barrow. 

Qngovehenok,  located  on  the  Kugrya  River  near 
Point  Barrow.  Reported  In  1890. 

Anakruak,  camps  at  Point  Poleakoon  on  winter 
trail , 

Alaktak,  site  of  former  Half  Moon  Three  Rein- 
deer ranch  in  lf4Q‘s. 

Kokruagarok,  site  near  Pitt  point. 

Kolorik , site  near  Avatanak  Bight. 

Beechey  Point  Village*  25  miles  east  of  Colville 
River.  Population  in  1919=  66i  population  In 
1939  - 12. 

Brower  Vi 11  age s Point  Brower;  Named  by 
Leffingwell  In  1919.  located  at  west - 
entrance  to  Foggy  Island  Bay,  Beaufort 
sea,  35  miles  southeast  of  Seechey  Point 
after  Charles  Brower,  trader.  In  1939. 
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Ishuk  or  Eteok  (Cape  Hal kett) , west  point  of 
entrance  to  Harrison  Bay,  Beaufort  Sea.  Pop- 
ulation In  1939  - 83’,  population  in  1939  - 31. 
In  1939  11  persons  were  reported  at  “Harrison 
Bay."  . ’•  -• 


Noolksut  or  Colville  (Colville)  River  Village. 
Population  In  1939  - 86-  Near  ancient  trad- 
ing place  of  Ointok.  Also,  1939  Census  lists 
13  persons  at  Qletak,  believed  to  he  this  same 
locality,  . 


Ipersua  (not  accurately  located). 


Kuosugru  camp,  on  a dry  place  Inland  from  Point 
Barrow*; . Referenced  In  1892. 


Kuogaguruk , camp . located  16  miles  southwest  of 
Point  Barrow. 

Ak  11-1  Gag  cainp,  six  miles  southeast  of  Pelntj  y 
Barrow.  Var.  Nakeduxo.  Reported  In  1889  and 


1925; 

Nunavlk.  at  Nunavak  Bay- 

Nupftwrax  camp... near  M1akpau Bayy 


_ _ ; VifKNunaktuau. 

Reported  l7.  "1885  and  In  1959.’  - 

Pengnok,  near  Cape  S^the..-Reported-in.l^as..-...’r:-- 
; 'village:  or  camp. 

Cikinm  - 1 cnimii>r  ramn  1 . i nl and  f rom  ’ Pol nt‘-  Barf ow. 


. Sakaima  (sumner  camp ) \ nl  and  f rom  Pol  nt  Barrow . 
Reported  In' 1892  and  1910, ^ 
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Other  occupied  places  west  along  the  coast  haye  been  as  fpi 
mmxm v and  ma/  sff  1 1 ■■■&  seasonal  Camp  si  £«s  tybul  1 dings  exist  ,9.^: 
Tlgvarlak  Island,  Nl kkel sen  Bay.  Point  McIntyre  — v 
• kdnoanevik  Point  ) This  general  area  at  a»uth  Of,  Canning  ; ^ 
V-i  Wver  was hlitSrle: trade  meeting; place 
called  Shi nagru. 
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NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  rETTL&iENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS 
IS  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN 


SEASONAL 
CAMP  SITE 


abandoned  ANTIQUITY 

SITE 


Source 


NUUNAH1UT 
(INLAND  ESKIMOS) 


Kevalingamiui  h 


Dn  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Chukchi  Saa  from 
Cape  Sepplngs  and  Cape  Drusenstarn  Inland  to  Noatak 
River.  Their  settlements  in  this  region  were: 


Ip not , at  Cape  Thompson. 


Ktchemudlyk,  at  Cape  SeppingS 
in  1S80  - SQ, 


Population  in  1880 

Population 


40- 


real  desert.) 


Kanlanermlut  or 
Kafti  anigmltit 


On  the  headwaters  of  the  Colville  River  drainage. 


Noitagmiut  or 
Ngatakmlut 


On  the  headwaters  of  the  Noatak  River  and  across 
into  parts  of  ths  Upper  Colville  R1 vir. 


Kill Inermlut  i or 
KilllkmlUt 


Along  the  drainage  of  the  Klllik  River  and  the 
middle  course  of  the  Colville  River, 


(The  1939  Census  indicates  39 
persons  at  "Klkklk  River.") 


Tulugagniut  J or 
fylugakmlut 


Alonq  the  Chandler  and  Anaktuvuk  River  drain- 
ers, The  present  settlement  Is  Anaktuvuk  Pass. 


Ilkillikmlut 

KolugMragmiut 


Ikplkpagrolut  o 
Ikpi kpugmiut 


Along  the  Itkillik  River. 

Along  the  Meade  (or  Kolukruak)  River. 
Along  the  Ikpiktuk  River. 


KagmallfflHut  or 
• ^nmal  1 kmiut 


On  the  lower  course  of  the  Colville  jjjj 

not  extending  to  its  mouth  and  along  tributaries 
towards  Anaktuvuk  Pass. 


(Smaller,  less  permanent  bands  also  were  as  follows:) 


Kunpigfmi Ut 
Sagavanirktokmiut 
Ivishakmiut 
Kygruakmiut 


On  lower  Colville  River. 
Along  Sagavanlrktek  River, 
Along  Ivishak  River, 

Along  Canning  River, 


THULE  CULTURE  ESKIMOS 


Tikixtagmlut  or 
Kaktovlgmiut 


On  Barter  If land.  Their  settlement  Isi 
Kaktevik 

Clupak,  an  old  village  Site, 


Pel a k to kmiut 


Vicinity  of  Demarcation  Point. 


KyTuruak,  southeast  end  of  Icy  Reef,  t. 5 
miles  west  of  Demarcation  Point. 


Gordon,  site  of  trading  post  of  Thomas  Gordon 
at  Demarcation  Point. 


Klklktam^iut 


On  He rschel  Island,  Canada. 


Alolukrek 


nu unawl ut , 
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In  an^  event , today  their  orientation  Isto  the 

•*<»»*  and  still  ekut  on  these  Islands  and  on  the  mainland  a!o«9  the  .here  of 
Peard  Bay.  /:-v  trlfL'. t* ,r«*'*^i*laSiii,I  Pni<lho«i  Ba v ; and T1  ajtwin  Island  areas. 
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1 A combination  of  these  people  comprise  the  present  place  of  Anaktuvuk-  . . . .....  , .........  . .....  .... 

J A combination  of  these  people  comprise  the  present  place  of  Anaktuvuk. 
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As  the  fur  business  grew  steadily  worse,  Envi r 

many  Nunamiut  moved  to  Point  Barrow  or  other 
population  centers  (including  Fairbanks),  By 

1937,  the  possibilities  for  making  a living  deri\, 

on  the  north  Alaskan  coast  became  so  poor  gover 

that  several  Nunamiut  families  decided  to  re-  are  t 

turn  to  the  Brooks  Range.  In  1938,  three  of  th 

families  proceeded  by  umiak  up  the  Colville 
River  to  its  tributaries  to  hunt  and  trap. 

In  the  spring  they  came  back  to  the  coast  to 


trade  for  supplies.  They  returned,  and  several 
other  families  joined  them  in  the  home  country 
where  they  have  remained  until  this  day. 

After  the  Nunamiut  returned  to  the  Brooks 
Range,  they  resumed  a semi  nomadic  life.  One 
group  of  families  settled  in  the  Killik  Valley 
and  another  in  the  Chandler  Lake  area.  Fre- 
quently two  or  more  families  trapped  for  a 
season  in  a nearby  valley.  To  obtain  supplies 
some  families  traveled  to  the  north  coast.  By 

1940,  however,  there  was  no  trading  to  be  done  The  h 

on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Nunamiut  turned  and  t 

to  the  south.  Once  a year  several  families  and  c 

journeyed  to  Betties  or  to  the  small  villages 
on  the  Kobuk  River. 


In  1947  the  Nunamiut  were  living  in  two 
groups:  five  families  at  Chandler  Lake  and 

eight  families  on  the  Killik  River.  In  1949 
the  Chandler  Lake  families  moved  to  Tulugak 
Lake  in  the  Anaktuvuk  Valley  near  the  northern 
mountain  line.  Very  shortly  thereafter  the 
Killik  River  families  also  moved  to  Tulugak 
Lake.  In  1951,  mail  service  was  established  on 
a regular  monthly  basis,  and  most  of  the  families 
moved  to  the  summit  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass,  In  1960 
the  last  family  joined  the  village  at  the  summitJ-S 


13  Nicholas  J . Glibser , Th&  Nunamiut  Eskiinos  Hunters  of  Caribou,  ,4C 

New  Haven  and  London : Yal e University  Press',  1 965.  -t 15 Si 
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Envi rcmmental  Live! ihood  Patterns 


Basically,  life  support  in  the  Arctic  for  the  Eskimo  Is 
derived  from  the  same  sources  as  before  the  white  man  arrived.  Our 
government  and  our  culture  have  created  changes  in  the  way  resources 
are  taken,  but  not  in  where  they  are  taken  and  the  uses  that  are  made 
of  them. 


In  general  the  yearly  cycle  of  Eskimo  sub- 
sistence activities  has  been  maintained 
right  up  to  the  present.  The  changes  that 
have  occurred  are  primarily  those  relating 
to  techniques  used.  In  many  respects  the 
north  Alaskan  Eskimo  have  become  more  de- 
pendent on  the  outside  world,  not  so  much 
for  subsistence  as  for  the  means  to  obtain 
it  (see  Sonnenfeld  1960).  It  has  been  the 
means  rather  than  the  ends  that  have  varied 
greatly  since  the  early  l900's.l4LEmphasis 
added] . “ 

The  historic  patterns  of  life  were  derived  from  the  environment  itself, 
and  the  demanding  environment  set  food  gathering  and  choice,  settlement 
and  cultural  patterns  for  the  people.  These  hold  true  today. 

In  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
his  domain,  the  aboriginal  Eskimo  chose 
to  be  selective  and  to  make  exclusive 
capital  of  the  products  of  hunting.  Meat, 
whether  of  sea  mammals,  of  the  various 
mammalian  species  taken  on  land,  of  fowl, 
or  of  fish,  remains  the  basis  of  human 
diet  in  the  area  of  northern  Alaska.  One 
result  of  the  primary  orientation  toward 
meat  was  the  neglect  of  almost  all  plant 
foods  and  the  restriction  of  their  use  chiefly 
to  cases  of  dire  emergency.  Plants  were  used 
more  to  meet  certain  utilitarian  needs  than 
as  food.  The  attention  to  plant  foods  was 
indirect,  in  that  the  partially  digested 
stomach  contents  of  the  various  kinds  of 
herbivorous  game  was  frequently  eaten.  The 
various  mosses  on  which  the  caribou  depend, 
the  seaborne  plankton  that  forms  the  basis 
of  subsistence  for,  the  baleen  whales,  created 
side  dishes  in  the  Eskimo  diet.  But  in  terms 
of  actual  use,  the  flora  of  the  region  yields 
a small  inventory  only.15 


1 4 Ch an ce , cp . ait. , D.  42. 
15 Spencer, |bp.  bit. 


The  Nuunamiut,  people  of  the  inland  regions,  made  far  greater 
use  of  the  available  plant  life  than  did  the  coastal  Eskimo.  For  ex- 
ample, many  varieties  of  berries  were  collected  and  formed  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  vegetable  foods  to  the  Native  diet.  They  were 
mixed  with  caribou  fat,  soaked  in  seal  oil,  and  pounded  into  meat  to 
make  pemmican;and,in  addition  to  their  sustenance  use,they  became  an 
Important  trade  item  with  the  coast.  Besides  the  berries  obtained  by 
trade  from  the  Nuunamiut  and  the  paunch  contents  of  herbivores,  the 
coastal  Eskimo  of  this  region  had  no  use  for  plant  foods. 

The  inland  bands  also  made  extensive  use  of  plants  for  other 
purposes.  Spruce  bark  was  shredded  and  used  to  enforce  cordage,  spruce 
roots  were  sometimes  eaten,  willows  were  used  in  home  and  sled  construc- 
tion and  for  fuel,  sphagnum  moss  served  for  boat  liners  and  mosses  for 
infant  diapers  and  for  lamp  wicks. 

As  tobacco  became  more  available  in  the  19th  century,  it  was 
highly  prized  and  its  supply  stretched  out  by  adding  cottonwood  bark, 
willow  bark,  fungi,  and  grasses. 

Driftwood  along  the  coast  was  found  in  large  quantities  and 
served  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  making  of  house  beams,  planking, 
sleds,  weapons  and  other  necessities.  The  Nuunamiut , too, depended  upon 
this  source  of  supply  and  obtained  logs  and  planks  by  trade  from  the 
coast. 


Unconcerned  with  plants  as  food,  and  dependent  on 
driftwood  for  meeting  various  important  needs, 
the  maritime  Eskimo  made  no  effort  to  utilize  the 
local  vegetation.  Even  if  the  Inland  Eskimo  made 
greater  use  of  plants,  it  is  clear  that  some  needs 
which  might  have  been  met  by  a fuller  use  of  veg- 
etable products  were  filled  in  other  ways. 

The  Eskimo  food  quest  was  thus  centered  wholly 
in  the  wildlife  of  the  region.  It  is  this,  in 
its  various  manifestations,  which  underlies 
adj ustments  I n ecol ogy  and  culture . In  the 

fatterhed  dichotomy of  existence  are  seen  the 
ifferehces  of  inland  nomadism,  of  bands 
organized  around  carl bou  hunting , as  against 
the.  settled^viTTage  Tife  with  TW  whaTTng 
emphasis.  In  both  setti ngs , despi te  the 
uniformities  of  language  and  kinship  organ- 
ization, there  were  vast  differences  in  the 
social  forms  which  went  beyond  kinship  and 

In  ceremonial  life.!:  The  relations  of  man 
to  the  native  fauna  must  accordingly  be  con-*- 
cei  ved  in  terms  of  the  two  primary  ori enta^ 
tions.  Of  the  two,  the  maritime  Eskimo  had 
the  far  richer  li fe , able  as  they  were  to 
direct  attention  to  inland  hunting  on  the 


tundra  when  not  engaged  in  sea  mammal  pursuit. 
Thus,  they  hunted  caribou  in  the  summer  and 
fall,  fished  extensively  in  the  fresh-water 
streams,  and  were  skilled  in  the  uses  of  the 
various  traps.  In  some  measure,  they  thus 
acquired  the  skills  of  inland  life  while  the 
reverse  was  not  true;  the  inland  Eskimo  were 
not  prepared  to  deal  with  the  hazards  of  the 
sea,  of  whaling  in  the  ice  leads,  or  of  seal- 
ing at  breathing  holes  in  the  ice.  But  for 
the  maritime  Eskimo,  inland  hunting  was  largely 
an  individual  matter;  it  did  not  call  for  the 
communal  enterprise  characteristic  of  the  ^ 
nuunami ut  or  for  the  same  ceremonial  orientations. 
[Emphasis  added]. 


Without  dwelling  overly  on  the  fauna  important  to  the  Eskimo 
subsistence  harvest,  some  comment  is  nonetheless  Important  to  reiterate 
the  unchanged  importance  of  this  resource  to  the  people. 


The  whale  provides  focus  for  the  human  ecology  of  the  tare- 
miut.  This  is  the  bowhead  whale  (Balaena  mysticetus,  Linn.)  which 
migrates  through  the  Bering  Strait  as  soon  as  ice  conditions  permit, 
Geoqraphy,  currents  and  ice  state  keep  the  whales  close  inshore ;and, 
from  this  environmental  factor, the  whaling  culture  of  the  Eskimos  in 
this  region  between  Point  Hope  and  Point  Barrow  has  been  uevelope  « 

Along  this  coast  these  baleen  whales  appear  in  the  opening 
offshore  ice  leads  from  late  April  to  early  June.  As  the  ice  leads 
ooen  life  in  Pt.  Hope,  or  Wainwright  or  Barrow  changes.  Whaling  is 
the  thing  of  total  importance  --jobs,  the  outside  world,  time  and 
school  can  wait! 

Whaling  camps  were  historically,  and  are  today,  set  up  on 
che  edges  of  the  leads.  The  crews  then  — as  now  — pursued  the  whale 
in  their  umiaks.  In  historic  times  the  attempt  was  made  to  place  as 
many  harpoons  as  possible  in  the  whale  and  then  as  the  animal  tire 
and  rose  for  air  in  the  narrow  lead  a large  stone-headed  lance  made 
the  kill.  Today  only  the  means  have  changed. 


1 

l 


! 

I 
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With  the  arrival  of  commercial  whalers  on  the 
north  Alaskan  coast,  the  darting  gun  replaced 
the  harpoon.  Its  particular  advantage  was  that 
it  carried  a small  explosive  charge  which,  if 
well  placed,  could  kill  outright,  or  at  least 
do  enough  damage  to  make  unnecessary  the  long 
and  dangerous  chase.  The  shoulder  gun,  also 
introduced  at  this  time,  soon  replaced  the 
lance  since  it  too  was  more  efficient  in  en^ 
suring  a quick  kill.  By  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  traditional  weapons  had 
beer,  completely  replaced  by  the  darting  and 
shoulder  guns.  17 

Similarly  an  outboard  motor  is  used  in  the  chase  and  a block 
and  tackle  makes  the  communal  task  of  hauling  out  30-40  or  even  60  tons 
of  whale  a little  bit  easier. 

The  whaling  season  comes  after  the  most  critical  end  of 
winter.  A successful  season  brings  celebration,  an  unsuccessful  one, 
death  by  starvation  or  at  least  limited  rations  and  nutritional  harm, 
and  its  conclusion  starts  a varied  hunting  pattern. 

Following  the  spring  whale  hunting  the  Eskimo 
turn  their  attention  to  hunting  walrus  and 
seal.  During  June  and  July  these  sea  mammals 
drift  north  with  the  ice  and  can  often  be 
found  directly  in  front  of  the  coastal  villages 
from  Point  Hope  to  Barrow.  Walrus  herds  number- 
ing between  50  and  100  animals  are  hunted  by 
boat  crews  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  the  whale. 

Walrus  rarely  are  found  at  Kaktovik  due  to  the 
village's  eastern  location  away  from  the  regular 
migration  path.  Groups  or  individuals  may  hunt 
the  smaller  seals.  When  off-shore  wind  blows 
the  ice  close  to  the  coast,  Eskimo  even  may 
hunt  seal  from  the  shore  line. 

Seal  hunti ng , al though  it  carries  less  prestige 
and  provides  less  meat  than  the  whale  or  wal rus , 
is  the  basic  staple  of  the  Eskimo  subsistence 
economy . Fluctuations  in  whale  and  wal rus  pop- 
ulations along  the  north  Alaskan  coast  have 
always  contri buted  to  the  subsi stence  stresses  . .5 
of  the  Eskimo.  Seal , on  the  other  hand,  provide 
essentially  the  same  products  as  the  whale,  and 
are  accessible  throughout  much  of  the  year . ° 

[Emphasis  added.  ] " ""  \ : ■ 

The  importance  of  the  seal  is  reflected  in  the  highly  devel- 
oped weapon  technol ogy  and  catch  methodology  whi ch  they  effectively 
utilized  and  have  only  recently  modified  with  the  rifle. , .. 
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Caribou  is  the  most  important  land  mammal  of  the  region.  His- 
torically, what  the  whale  was  to  the  taremiut  the  caribou  was  to  the 
nuunamiut ; and,  although  the  inland  Eskimo  populations  are  now  virtu- 
ally gone,  the  historic  importance  of  the  animal  to  the  Eskimo  of  Anak- 
tuvuk  Pass  and  of  the  coastal  places  remains. 


Its  presence  was  vital  to  inland  life  and,  like 
the  whale  on  the  coast,  it  became  the  keystone 
of  economic,  social,  and  religious  activity  ... 

The  caribou  ...  spreads  widely  over  the  American 
Arctic  and  subarctic,  appearing  in  herds  of 
literally  thousands.  Through  the  north  Alaskan 
regions  the  migrations  of  these  animals  are  quite 
complex  and  the  relations  of  the  Brooks  Range 
herds  to  those  farther  to  the  south  are  only 
Imperfectly  understood.  The  caribou  move  through 
the  passes  of  the  Brooks  Range  ...  several  times 
yearly,  the  movements  themselves  being  quite  ir- 
regular and  erratic.  The  unpredictability  of  the 
caribou  migrations  has  long  affected  the  pattern- 
ing of  settlement  of  the  inland  Eskimo,  inasmuch 
as  these  groups  are  obliged  to  cover  wide  areas 
both  in  search  of  the  herds  and  to  follow  them  for 
long  distances  once  they  have  been  located.  The 
animals  tend  to  move  northward  through  the  passes 
between  January  and  June,  ...  beginning  with  cows 
and  calves,  followed  by  bulls,  and  lastly,, old 
bulls  ...  Calves  are  born  on  the  Arctic  slope 
side  between  April  and  June.  By  October  ... 

[they]  move  southward  again .. . In  the  Central 
Brooks  Range,  a not  unusual  pattern  is  seen  in 
the  movement  northward  along  the  Killik  River, 
while  the  southward  trek  takes  place  along  the 
Anaktuvuk  River,  through  the  pass  of  that  name, 
and  so  to  the  south  along  the  John  River.  What- 
ever the  route  of  movement,  one  may  expect  to  en- 
counter herds  of  caribou  along  the  foothills  and 
adjacent  tundra  plain  in  the  spring... 


devel- 

fely 


17  Chance,  op. 
' 6 Ibid. 
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On  the  Arctic  plain,  the  herds  tend  to  break 
into  eastern  and  western  sections.  Some  strag- 
glers r-  a In  in  or  near  the  passes,  while  ad- 
vance ^ rds  may  reach  the  coasts  at  various 
points.  The  patterning  of  movement  has  evidently 
changed  in  recent  years.  Murdoch  mentions  the 
presence  of  caribou  in  spring  along  the  Ikpikpuk, 
Meade,  and  Kuaru  Rivers,  but  indicates  that  the 
herds  do  not  come  to  the  coast  or  near  it  (Mur- 
doch, 1885  a,  p.  98).  In  recent  years,  however, 
fairly  large  herds  have  regularly  been  seen  along 
the  beaches  to  the  south  of  Barrow  village,  along 
the  Kuk  River  and  Peard  Bay.  Since  they  appear 
in  the  areas  close  to  the  coast,  they  become  an 
important  source  of  food  supply  to  the  modern 
coastal  Eskimo. . . 19 


Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  caribou  herds  are 
larger  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  early  years  of  the  century.  In 
fact  their  increase  since  the  1920's,  together  with  poor  conditions 
for  making  a living  on  the  coast  prompted  the  return  of  several  Nuuna- 
miut  people  to  the  Brooks  Range  in  1938.20 

However  great  the  environmental  importance  of  the  rarihn,. 
it  was  not  the  only  ecological  factor  that  brought about  the arty™’ 
disappearance  of  the  inland  Eskimo*  the  peoples  of  the  coast  alqn  Hiq- 
continued  the  patterns  of  trade  on  which  the  Nuunamiut  so  vitally  de 

hPUd:ad;  o?nHfeth1S  t00k  Place’  the  inland  E5kim°  wasUfofced’ to ’revise 


The  hunting  of  caribou  among  the  inland 
Eskimo  reached  a high  degree  of  special ~ 
lzation  in  aboriginal  times,  skills  heirm 
Involved  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  coast 
did  not  wholly  share"  Caribou  hunting  by 
the  tareumiut  was  more  frequently  an  indi- 
vidual matter,  or  at  least  one  in  which 
several  men  might  Informally  share.  In 
the  inland  sections,  however,  the  hunting 
was  elaborated  and  communal,  providing  the 
basis  for  the  structuring  of  lines  of  authority 
and  prestige. 21 [Emphasis  added]. 

Today  the  Nuunamiuts  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  are  becominq  a seden- 
tary people^and  as  such, their  subsistence  harvest  practices  have  chanq- 
ed  from  a mgbi 1 e hunting  and  trapping  economy  to  one  of  1 ocal i zed  hunt- 
ing, tourist  crafts  and  odd  jobs.  Although  the  caribou  are  basic  the 
people  depend  more  on  the  caribou  coming  to  them  than  their  qoinq  to 
the  can  bou . a 


The  people  dwelling  on  the  coast  today  are  dependents  of 
Taremiut  and  Nuunamiut.  Some  families  with  their  inherited  skills  and 
attitudes  naturally  prefer  the  sea,  others  the  interior  from  which  to 
wrest  their  1 i vel i hood , but  to  both  the  caribou  as  a source  of  food  is 
essential , 


Caribou  is  the  most  significant  land  mammal 
regularly  hunted.  Traditionally  it  provided 
a variety  of  food,  sinew  for  sewing,  antlers 
for  implements,  and  skins  for  clothing,  tents, 
and  bedding.  Meat  and  skin  were  the  most 
important  of  these  items,  with  skin  serving 
for  clothing  even  up  to  the  present  day. 
Caribou  are  sought  in  the  summer,  very  often 
near  the  coast  where  they  are  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  Eskimo.  Aboriginally,  caribou 
herds  were  driven  into  rivers,  lakes,  or 
corrals  where  the  hunters  could  most  easily 
ambush  and  kill  them.  Less  frequently,  lone 
caribou  were  stalked  individually  on  the  open 
tundra.  At  this  time,  the  major  weapon  was 
the  bow  and  arrow  which  had  an  effective  range 
of  thirty  to  fifty  yards.  Spears  and  knives 
were  used  at  an  ambush  or  other  close-range 
kill.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  when  the  rifle  became  a 
common  weap^liv  th at<t.h e bow  and  arrow  dis- 
appeared. 


Caribou  frequently  are  hunted  in  the  fall  as 
well.  Often  a group  of  hunters  from  related 
families  travel  inland  for  several  days  search- 
ing for  small  herds  migrating  back  toward  the 
interior  mountains.  After  a successful  hunt, 
the  Eskimo  return  to  their  village  to  distribute 
the  meat  equally  among  the  families  of  those  who 
made  the  trip. 

Eaten  throughout  the  year,  caribou  meat  consti- 
tutes a major  source  of  the  Eskimo  diet.  A full- 
time  hunter  with  a family  of  five  kills  an  average 
of  twenty-four  caribou  each  year.  The  average 
annual  kill  at  Wainwright  is  800  caribou  (Milan 

1958: 28). 22 


19  Spencer , op.  ait. 

20  Gubser,  op.  ait'. 

21  Spencer , op.  oft;. 

22  Ch  a n ce , op , ait  . 


Today,  a variety  of  fish  and  wildlife  species  remain  of  basic  importance 
to  the  eskimo  way  of  life.  Included  are:  bear:  Arctic,  grizzly  and 

Polar;  the  wolf;  silver,  white  and  blue  fox;  the  wolverine;  seals:  har- 

bor, ringed  and  ribbon;  the  bearded  seal;  walrus;  mountain  or  Dali  sheep 
a variety  of  squirrels,  marmots,  weasels  and  hares;  and  of  great  secon- 
dary dietary  importance  several  species  of  waterfowl  and  their  eggs  and 
a host  of  fish  species  particularly  the  dog  salmon,  white  fishes,  gray- 
ling and  various  trout  and  the  Tom  Cod. 23 

A conclusion  to  the  importance  of  the  wildlife  resource  to 
the  Eskimo  livelihood  can  be  gained  from  the  comments  in  a recent 
special  study  of  the  Pt,  Hope  hunting  pattern. 

Despite  a maximum  hunting  effort  during  the 
thirty-three  weeks  from  mid-September,  1959, 
to  the  first  of  May,  I960,  Point  Hope's  min- 
imum demand  for  meat  was  met  or  exceeded  for 
only  eleven  weeks.  Although  these  eleven 
fruitful  weeks  resulted  in  a net  surplus  of 
meat  equal  to  the  requirements  of  nine  addi- 
tional weeks , the  surplus  was  largely  due  to 
a highly  successful  whaling  season. 

Point  Hope  is  now,  as  It  always  has  been,  a 
village  oriented  to  subsistence  living.  In 
autumn,  Kukpuk  River  fishing  and  caribou  hunt- 
ing prevent  an  undue  drain  on  meat  stored 
since  spring,  and  aid  greatly  the  hunting. 

During  mi  dr-winter,  maximum  hunting  does  not 
fill  the  daily  meat  demand.  From  February 
to  late  June,  the  village  either  achieves 
a surplus  meat  supply,  which  brings  minimum 
living  conditions  for  the  coming  year,  or  it 
fai Is  in  the  1 ate  wi nter-spri ng  hunt  and 
suffers  hardship.  Earned  income  and  other 
cash  receipts  may  prevent  disaster,  but  the 
greatest  privations  are  caused  by  wants  which 
money  cannot  sati sfy , At  no  time  can  the 
village  long  foresake  its  hunting  activity, 
and  yet  remain  confident  of  the  future"! 

[Emphas is  added j . ■. ; 

Any  event  which  would  prevent  the  Point  Hope 
hunters  from  reaping  a harvest  during  any 
month  of  the  year,  but  most  especially  in 
those  periods  from  midrdanuary  to  early  July 
and  from  September  to  December,  could  bring 
profound  and  prolonged,, hardship  to  the  village. 

Although  inland  and  coastal  hunting  can  be 
extensive  during  the.:  late  July  and  August,  it 
VV  is  of  the  least  important  ;to  the  over-all  wel- 
fare of  Point  Hope  Eskimo  inhabitants. 
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Of  all  months  in  the  year,  March  and  April  are 
in  many  ways  the  most  critical  for  the  residents 
of  Point  Hope.  This  is  the  period  when  inland 
hunting  activity  In  the  near  Augotorux  Creek, 
and  coast-wise  traffic  over  Augotorux  Creek# 
can  be  and  usually  are  at  their  annual  maximum. 
In  addition  it  is  a season  when  extensive  sea 
ice  hunting  takes  place  for  distances  of  ten  to 
hundreds  of  miles  westward  from  Augotorux  Creek. 


24 


And  summed  up  in  yet  another  way  we  can  see  that  a gradua! 

would  have  time  to  supply  others  with  these  items,  thus  enabling  them 
to  secure  full-time  einployinent * 

The  present-day  diet  is  a blend  of  both 
traditional  and  modern  foods.  All  Eskimo 
with  sufficient  capital  are  able  to  buy  a 
wide  variety  of  Western  foods  at  1 oca  co- 
operative or  trader's  stores.  In  addition 
to  basic  items  such  as  tea,  sugar,  flour, 
and  canned  milk,  most  families  regularly 
purchase  canned  fruits,  bread  and  crackers, 
candy#  tobacco,  and  other  easily  available 


The  bulk  of  the  food  derives  from  tradi- 
tional sources,  however.  Meat  from  the 
whale,  seal,  and  caribou  is  stored  regu- 
larly  in  ice  cellars  to  be  available  when 
needed.  Much  of  the  meat  is  prepared  by 

boiling,  although  large  amounts  of  raw  and 
dried  meat  also  are  consumed.  Caribou  is 
the  preferred  food;  seal  meat  is  the  least 
desired  and  usual ly  i s reserved  for  the  dogs . 
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Not  only  do  Natives  prefer  traditional  foods,  they,  along  with 
most  non-Natives,  prefer  their  own  winter  clothing. 

In  winter,  traditional  clothing  appears  and 
both  men  and  women  wear  caribou  and  sealskin 
parkas.  Sealskin  pants  or  winter-insulated 
Western  clothing  are  used  for  hunting  trips 
or  other  outdoor  activities .26 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Arctic  has  not  been 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  would  support  the  number  of  people 
living  there  if  they  adopted  the  white  man's  way  of  life  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  Eskimo  must  look  to  the  surface  resources  for  a large  part 
of  their  subsistence  now  — just  as  their  ancestors  did  — and  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  would  change  even  with  a mineral  or  oil  bonanza  close 
at  hand  and  a resultant  totally  artificial  economy. 

The  people  have  been  quick  to  adopt  those  items  of  temperate 
zone  culture  that  would  enable  them  to  live  better.  The  harpoon,  spear 
and  bow  were  quickly  replaced  by  firearms  when  they  became  available; 
the  paddle  was  replaced  in  part  by  the  outboard  motor;  the  airplane 
and  snow  traveller  are  replacing  the  dog  team  for  some  uses.  However, 
there  are  many  items  of  food  and  clothing  that  were  developed  through 
the  centuries  by  Arctic  people  that  are  far  superior  to  those  in  use 
in  warmer  cl imates--these  the  Eskimo  prefers  and  has  wisely  retained. 


BERING  STRAIT  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  eskin.'o  ethnography  of  this  re- 
gion, this  section  provides  a place  for  the  exposure  of  many  misconcep- 
tions regarding  the  lack  of  Native  political  sdl.cttop . A The  target 
of  the  following  remarks  and  references  within  the  Bering  Strait  re- 
gion is  the  fancy  that  eskimo  people  had  no  political  or, territorial 
concepts boundaries to  .property  or  hunting  territories , leadership  or 
law.  Quite  , the  contrary  _was  actually  true:  --  f ...  - 
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Political  organization  has  been  traditionally 
interpreted  in  terms  of  a complex,  and  usually 
large,  state  or  nation.  Consequently,  whenever 
a different  or  simplified  form  of  government 
fails  to  fit  the  preconceived  pattern  of  highly 
developed  governmental  machinery  and  concomitant 
trappings,  it  is  ither  overlooked,  or  inter- 
preted within  another  aspect  of  culture  such  as 
religion,  kinship,  or  social  organization.  By 
disregarding  such  topics  as  leadership,  law,  or 
group  solidarity  as  parts  of  political  organiza- 
tion, where  they  properly  belong,  the  Eskimos 
have  been  deprived  of  a fundamental  part  of  their 
culture:  the  relationship  of  a group  to  a specific 

territory  with  its  processes  of  control  both  within 
and  beyond  its  boundaries.  Political  organization 
thus  defined  is  applicable  to  any  Eskimo  group,  no 
matter  how  simple  or  complex  its  government. 


, , ,A  discussion  of  even  the  basic  subject  of 
tribal  boundaries  has  been  hopelessly  crippled 
by  the  accepted  notion  that  all  Eskimos  could 
wander  wherever  they  wished  because  no  group 
claimed  land  exclusively,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  boundary  lines,  E.  Adamson  Hoebel , in 
a textbook  about  primitive  law,  peremptorily  states 
that  Eskimo  land  "is  and  ever  remains  no-man's 
land  in  an  absolute  and  unconditional  sense.  , , , 
Anyone,  whatever  his  local  group,  may  hunt  where 
he  pleases,  for  the  idea  of  restricting  the  pursuit 
of  food  ; s repugnant  to  all  Eskimos,  except  to 
some  extent  in  Western  Alaska," 

I have  found  this  was  not  true  in  the  Bering 
Strait  region,  and  I doubt  in  other  Eskimo  areas. 
Every  tribe  of  the  Bering  Strait  was  as  aware  of 
its  boundaries  as  if  fences  had  been  erected. 

Furthermore,  there  was  no  "unused  land,"  and  none 
of  the  so-called  "vacuums"  that  have  sometimes 
been  thought  to  exist  elsewhere  in  aboriginal 
North  America . The  i ssue  of  empty,  unoccupied 
lands  in  the  North  has  been  repeatedly  made  by 
unobservant  writers,  who  neglected  to  mention 
intensive  seasonal  fishing,  caribou,  bird,  and 
small  animal  hunting,  berrying,  or  egg  and  vege- 
table gathering  activities,  which  at  one  time  or 
another  involved  nearly  every  square  mile  of 
territory. 
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I have  singled  out  several  other  statements  by 
Hoebel , not  only  because  they  in  no  sense  apply 
to  the  area  under  consideration,  but  because  in 
their  context  they  are  understood  to  pertain  to 
all  Eskimo  cultures.  There  are,  however,  many 
different  Eskimo  cultures,  and  one  statement 
cannot  stand  for  all.  A brief  statement  after 
each  quotation  summarizes  its  irrelevancy  for 
the  Bering  Strait  area,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
more  fully  below. 

'The  Eskimo  is  what  some  would  call  an  anarchist. 
He  has  no  government  in  the  formal  sense,  either 
over  a territory  or  at  all.1  This  statement  is 
too  broad.  The  Bering  Strait  Eskimo  did  not  live 
in  anarchy,  he  lived  in  a well-ordered  society 
in  which  a chief  and  often  a council  played  an 
important  role.  The  influence  of  their  govern- 
ment extended  over  a definitely  bounded  terri- 
tory within  which  the  inhabitants  were  directed 
by  a system  of  rules  and  laws. 

'Magic  and  religion  rather  than  law  direct  most 
of  their  actions.'  Although  it  has  also  been 
inferred  by  other  writers  that  religion  was  the 
only  force  that  kept  Eskimo  behavior  in  line, 
an  Eskimo's  spiritual  transgressions  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  intratribal  or  intertribal 
law  and  order,  but  with  spheres  over  which  man 
had  no  control  — the  weather,  the  game  supply, 
or  illness  — and  it  was  only  within  those  that 
the  shaman,  or  religious  leader,  performed. 
Transgressions  against  society  were  met  with 
political  judgment,  and  those  against  the  spirit- 
ual, with  religious  judgment. 

'Contacts  between  local  groups  are  fleeting  and 
temporary.  No  superstructure  of  social  organi- 
zation embracing  several  local  groups  has  ever 
come  into  being.'  In  the  Bering  Strait  area, 
contacts  between  local  groups  were  frequent  arid 
long-lasting,  and  were  formalized  through  tribal 
political  alliances  entered  into  for  subsis- 
tence and  defense  purposes . 


Another  common  misconception  about  Eskimo 
political  organization  has  been  that  the 
local  group  was  a kinship  group,  pure  and 
simple.  Local  groups  or  villages  did  not 
exist  on  the  basis  of  kinship,  but  on  the 
basis  of  common  residence  and  citizenship 
conferred  by  physical  association  of  the 
group  with  a certain  area.  Though  a woman 
might  be  born  in  Wales,  she  became  a Kauwerak 
citizen  when  she  married  a Kauwerak  man  and 
lived  in  Kauwerak,  and  kinship  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Likewise,  a man  v o was  per- 
mitted to  live  permanently  in  a village  or 
tribal  territory  other  than  his  place  of 
birth  was  considered  to  be  a citizen  of  his 
adopted  home.  Temporary  fishing  or  hunting 
camps  have  been  composed  entirely  of  kin, 
but  the  kinship  composition  was  merely  co- 
incidental  with  the  political  unit.  Relation- 
ships with  the  permanent  home  village,  as  well 
as  with  other  temporary  hunting  camps,  had  to 
be  explained  in  terms  of  locality  and  polity. 


Eskimos  of  the  Bering  Strait  area  did  not 
form  one  large  tribe  or  political  unit  al- 
though for  the  most  part  they  spoke  mutually 
intelligible  dialects.  There  was  one  general- 
ized settlement  pattern,  but  three  subsistence 
patterns,  which  I have  called  the  Whaling 
Pattern  (whale,  walrus,  seal,  and  fish).  Caribou 
Hunting  Pattern  (caribou,  fish,  seal,  and  beluga 
or  the  white  whale),  and  Small  Sea  Mammal  Pattern 
(seal,  beluga,  fish  and  caribou).  Every  subsis- 
tence pattern  contained  within  it  all  of  the 
region's  available  food  products  except  whale, 
walrus,  and  occasionally  beluga.  Each  larder  also 
included  many  berries,  water-fowl  and  game  birds, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  eggs,  and  vegetable  and  root 
products.  The  principal  tribe  of  the  Whaling 
Pattern  was  Wales,  and  of  the  Caribou  Hunting, 
Kauwerak.  A typical  example  of  Small  Sea  Mammal 
hunters  was  Shishmaref. 
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The  settlement  pattern  was  a large  village 
and  several  smaller  ones  located  on  a large 
river  or  coastal  area  within  several  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory.  The  villages  were 
periodically  deserted  for  seasonal  activities 
of  fishing,  berrying,  trading,  or  caribou  hunt- 
ing, but  Wales  with  its  more  than  five  hundred 
inhabitants  was  never  completely  empty.  The 
political  unit,  which  included  these  settle- 
ments within  its  specific  territorial  bound- 
aries, was  also  coincidental  with  the  tribe. 

The  name  of  the  principal  village  usually  fur- 
nished the  tribal  name. 27 

Thus  is  seen  Kinugumiut  or  Kingingmiut  for  Kingegan  (present 
day  Wales),  the  principal  village  of  that  region,  or  Noatagmiut  for 
Noatak,  the  central  place  on  the  Noatak  River. 

In  the  political  units  --  settlements  or  groups  of  villages, 
whatever  — leadership  was  excercised  and  its  historic  pattern  pro- 
vides useful  political  understanding  for  today. 

The  general  form  of  government  in  the  Bering 
Strait  area  was  one  in  whirh  the  wishes  of 
the  people  were  carried  out  by  one  or  more 
chiefs  often  working  with  a council  of  elders. 

The  chieftainship  was  an  office  supposedly 
filled  by  the  most  capable  man  in  the  village, 
and  though  ideally  it  was  hereditary,  any  man 
with  the  required  qualifications  could  be 
groomed  for  its  duties.  Basic  requirements 
were  intelligence,  wisdom,  unselfishness, 
fairness,  bravery,  wealth  (or  the  ability  to 
acquire  it),  but  above  all,  diplomacy  and 
ability  to  arbitrate  and  get  along  with  other 
tribes . 

Every  Bering  Strait  village  had  one  chief, 
who  served  as  leader  of  the  kazgi  or  community 
house,  and  if  there  were  two  kasgis3  two  chiefs. 


A man  remained  in  the  chieftainship  throughout 
his  lifetime,  and  though  his  physical  strength 
might  wane,  his  life-long  experiences  that  had 
culminated  in  a wise  old  age  were  highly  valued. 

A chief  had  the  cooperation  of  his  people*,  he 
was  loved,  respected,  and  followed.  He  was  a 
diplomat  and  an  intermediary  who  helped  everyone, 
but-  who  'made  trouble  for  nobody. 


Th  shaman 
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The  shaman  or  medicine  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  feared,  dis 
liked,  and  viewed  with  suspicion  and  was  never  a chief  or  political 
1 eader . 

At  various  times  in  the  kasgl  the  chief 
would  orate  principles  of  conduct,  which 
included  reminders  of  the  territorial  limits 
to  which  a person  could  safely  go,  manage- 
ment of  intratribal  affairs,  admonitions 
about  stealing  or  committing  murder,  and 
such  homely  details  as  tips  about  survival 
on  turbulent  sea  ice,  in  a storm,  or  about 
the  best  ways  to  hunt  hard-to-get  animals. 

The  chief,  in  conjunction  with  the  council, 
made  rules  and  laws,  saw  that  they  were  car- 
ried out,  and  arbitrated  in  both  intratribal 
and  intertribal  affairs.  The  chief,  however, 
usually  made  the  final  decision  alone,  and  as 
Eskimo  men  often  said,  'The  Chief's  word  was 
law,1  and  the  younger  men  rarely  ran  counter 
to  his  advice. 

The  chief  and  the  council  held  many  meetings 
to  decide  on  various  courses  of  action  — for 
division  of  labor  in  cooperative  ventures  such 
as  construction  of  a new  community  building  or 
a caribou  corral;  positions  to  be  assumed  in 
case  of  threatened  attack;  procedure  of  divid- 
ing food  during  famine;  duties  to  be  under- 
taken at  ceremonials;  and  punishment  for  crimes. 

The  chief  and  the  council  also  granted  permission 
to  other  tribes  for  territorial  use,  and  admon- 
ished their  own  tribal  members  about  trespass 
into  foreign  territory. 


27  Dorothy  Jean  Ray,  "Land  Tenure  and  Polity  of  the  Bering 
Eskimos,"  Journal  of  the  West.  Vol . VI , No . 3,  July , 1967, 

28  Ibid. 
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Each  tribe  expected  chiefs  of  other  tribes  to 
give  the  same  advice  and  information  to  their 
tribal  members,  and  when  Siberians  or  other 
Eskimos  invaded  or  trespassed  on  land  in  the 
Bering  Strait,  the  tribes  assumed  that  they 
had  ignored  their  chiefs.  Despite  persistent 
traditions  of  conflicts,  the  chief  ideally 
tried  to  keep  peace.  Once  when  some  eager 
young  Shishmaref  men  'wanted  to  get  Siberia, 1 
their  chief  told  them  In  strong  terms  that 
they  were  not  to  cross  the  strait  for  fighting. 
However,  the  Eskimos  were  expected  to  defend 
their  land  to  the  death  if  Siberians  came  to 
Seward  Peninsula.  The  village  chief  was  usually 
the  war  chief,  but  if  he  did  not  wish  to  serve 
in  that  capacity,  the  council  appointed  another 
man , 

In  aboriginal  times,  the  chief  was  the  usual 
guide  for  strangers  to  foreign  territory.  He 
had  learned  the  recessary  procedures  for  deal- 
ing with  different  tribes  through  both  exper- 
ience and  extensive  instruction  for  his  posi- 
tion. Among  other  things,  he  had  learned  what 
topics  of  conversation,  personal  or  tribal, 
should  be  discussed  or  avoided  in  every  terri- 
tory, but  above  all,  he  had  memorized  all  inter- 
tribal events  and  names  of  older  persons  needed  to 
establish  his  identity  and  business.  This  know- 
ledge was  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  without 
it  he  was  unable  to  acquire  essential  rapport. 
Actually,  however,  he  probably  had  become  acquainted 
with  various  tribes  by  accompanying  an  older  chief 
to  the  trading  markets  or  to  foreign  territory. 

The  legendary  inyukutak  or  'hiding  man'  of  western 
Alaska  had  a great  deal  of  basis  in  fact,  for 
inyukutak  was  usually  a stranger  who  by  some  quirk 
of  fortune  had  been  blown  away  from  home  on  broken 
ice  or  had  got  lost  in  a storm.  He  had  to  stay 
out  of  sight  or  be  killed  if  he  could  not  satis- 
factorily establish  his  identity  and  reason  for 
being  in  the  village.  No  man  were  alone  as  a 
stranger  to  foreign  territory  in  pre-white  days. 
However,  once  his  contacts  were  made  through  his 
guide,  he  could  then  'strike  off  on  his  own. * 
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Early  explorers  likewise  customarily  engaged 
chiefs  as  guides,  for  not  only  had  they  estab- 
lished foreign  contacts  but  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  country.  Moreover,  they  also  were  in 
the  best  position  through  their  political  per- 
ogatives  to  provide  large  quantities  of  food 
needed  by  expeditions 


Recognition  of  boundary  lines  between  Eskimos 
and  Indians  has  been  made  by  most  writers,  but 
rarely  between  various  Eskimo  groups.  W.  H.  Dali, 
in  1870,  said  that  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  'exhibit 
great  jealousy  in  regard  to  their  boundary  lines. 
These  lines  are  generally  formed  by  the  summit  of 
the  watershed  between  the  small  rivers  which  empty 
into  the  sea  and  those  which  fall  into  the  Yukon... 
Any  man  of  either  race  found  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  line  is  liable  to  be  shot  at  sight,  and 
deaths  occur  every  season  from  this  cause.1 

This  statement  was  applicable  also  solely  to 
Eskimo  groups  because  their  boundaries  were 
equally  precise  and  as  jealously  guarded. 

Eskimos  of  the  Bering  Strait  area  could  not 
hunt  wherever  they  pleased,  but  only  in. their 
own  or  their  alliance's  territory.  During 
caribou  hunting  they  did  not  move  with  the 
herds  into  neighboring  land  but  stayed  within 
their  own  sharply  defined  boundaries.  Per- 
mission was  needed  to  hunt  or  fish  on  foreign 
territory,  even  that  of  an  alliance,  but  it 
was  rarely  asked  of  an  enemy  tribe.  To  be 
caught  in  territory  of  an  unallied  tribe  could 
mean  death,  for  men  were  often  sent  out  speci- 
fically to  chase  off  rumored  trespassers. 

Just  as  there  was  an  historical  pattern  of  communal 
terri tori  a! ity  among  the  eskimo  of  the  Bering  Strait  region, 
also  Identification  with  personal  property  claims  and  control 
"water  rights"  in  the  modern  sense. 
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Small  areas  for  fishing  and  sometimes  for  I 
hunting  were  claimed  by  families  within  all  that  Native 
tribal  territory  of  the  Bering  Strait  area.  gether  to  p 
Claims  were  established  at  the  mouth  of  strength  of 
almost  every  large  tributary  of  large  rivers,  wide  basis, 
on  various  sections  of  productive  streams  like 

Tuksuk  Channel,  Agiapuk  River,  and  Fish  River,  P 
and  in  certain  coastal  areas.  Some  sites  had  in  the  abor 
been  in  the  same  families  for  many  generations, 

and  were  usually  patril ineally  Inherited.  Once  T 
they  were  abandoned,  they  could  be  claimed  by  p 
others.  Clearly  then,  the  holdings  were  strictly  i 
by  usufruct.  a 


Permission  was  always  asked  to  use  any  part  of 
water  or  land  belonging  to  the  sites,  which 
varied  in  size  from  only  a few  thousand  square 
feet  to  the  length  of  an  entire  creek.  Women  of 
the  family  gave  permission  to  gather  eggs,  roots, 
greens,  and  berries,  especially  salmon-berries. 
The  more  plentiful  cranberries  and  blueberries 
found  on  hillsides  and  hilltops  were  usually  not 
included  within  a fishing  site. 


Permission  to  fish  was  accompanied  by  payment 
of  a certain  percentage  of  fish  caught.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a man  or  a woman  asked  to  help 
with  fishing  (or  possibly  had  been  asked  to 
help)  he  would  also  be  paid  with  fish.  At  a 
one-mile-square  fishing  site  at  the  mouth  of 
North  River  near  Unalakleet,  the  usual  payment 
to  a person  for  each  drag  of  the  seine  was 
as  many  salmon  that  could  be  strung  on  a 
large  willow  branch  (usually  about  five). 


On  the  Kotzebue  Sound  shore  of  Seward  Pen- 
insula the  entire  length  of  a few  creeks 
near  the  coast  was  considered  to  be  family 
areas  for  both  fishing  and  hunting.  Candle 
Creek  (musi to' ak,  Eskimo  potato),  a tributary 
of  the  Kiwalik  River,  had  'belonged'  exclusively 
to  one  family  for  generations  for  all  subsis- 
tence pursuits.  Other  creeks  were  held  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  great  jealousy  was 
exhibited  toward  their  use,  not  only  for  fish- 
ing, but  for  snaring  birds,  squirrels,  and 

hunting  caribou.  ...  30 
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In  the  present  Native  claims  and  protests  it  may  be  seen 
that  Native  ethnic  groups  and  settlements  or  tribes  have  banded  to- 

M present  theircses.  There  is  in. the  present  situation  the 
strength  of  political  alliance  locally,  regionally  and  on  a state 
wide  basis. 

Political  alliance  of  the  Alaska  Native  also  has  precedent 
in  the  aboriginal  Eskimo  society  of  the  Bering  Strait  region. 


Tribal  alliances  had  been  formed  to  extend 
political  boundaries  for  greater  flexibility 
in  subsistence  pursuits  and  for  enlisting 
aid  against  common  enemies.  During  the 
early  nineteenth  century  primary  alliances 
were  in  effect  between  Wales,  Port  Clarence, 
and  Little  Diomede  Island;  Wales,  and  the 
Tapkakmiut  tribe  of  Shishmaref,  Cape  Espen- 
berg,  and  Goodhope  River-  Kauwerak,  Fish 
River,  King' Island,  Port  Clarence,  and  some- 
times Nome;  Nome,  Fish  River,  King  Island, 
and > sometimes ' Kauwerak ; Golovin,  Shaktolik, 
and  Unalakleet;  St.  Michael,  Pastolik,  and 
sometimes  Unalakleet.  A larger  alliance 
between  Wales  and  Kauwerak,  the  two  most 
powerful  nineteenth  century  mainland  tribes 
particularly  applied  only  to  trade  and  ex- 
change of  tie  Messenger  Feast,  though  families 
of  each  tribe  used  the  other's  resources.  ... 


The  alliances  had  no  formalized  intertribal 
councils,  offices,  or  meetings,  the  chiefs 
and  other  leading  men  informally  representing 
their  tribes.,.  Permission  to  use  foreign 
territory  was  given  by  Its  chief  through  a 

standing  agreement  with  the  tribe,  and  not  by 

a family,  although  visiting  tribal  members 
were  guests  of  relatives  while  using  another 
tri be 1 s territory*  Individual  members  could 
not  use  foreign  territory  if  not  sponsored 
by  a ,rel ative.  Thi s reci proci ty  extended 
territorial,  usage  in  three  ways:  first,  it 

enabled  the  islanders  of  Bering  Strait  to 
expand  their  resources  by  using  the  mainland; 
second,  it  served  as  a safety  device  against 
starvation  in  any  one  area;  and  third,  it  per- 
mitted mainland  groups  to  obtain  products 
difficult  to  get  within  their  own  boundaries. 
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Alliances  for  defense  were  also  important 

in  the  Bering  Strait  area  where  villages  were  ing  and  f 

constantly  preoccupied  with  impending  conflicts.  tribal  re 

All  tribes  within  an  alliance  were  fighting  readjust!? 

partners , although  those  most  vulnerable  to  upon  the 

attack  felt  greater  responsibility  toward  each  tables  fc 

other.  Hoebel's  comment  that  'Eskimos  fight 
for  grudges  but  not  to  acquire  territory,' 

simply  does  not  apply  to  Alaska,  and  needs  and  in  th 

reexamination  on  the  basis  of  more  groups  than  each  trit 

the  few  apparently  utilized  for  his  conclusions.  was  not  v> 


The  Bering  Strait  Eskimos  certainly  fought 
because  of  grudges  and  the  so-called  'blood  feud,' 
which  was  really  the  sanctioned  execution  of  a 
succession  of  murderers,  but  the  greater  part 
of  fighting  was  over  trespass  or  the  invasion  of 
land.  This  applied  to  both  Eskimo  and  non-Eskimo 
groups.  Eskimos  felt  greatest  apprehension  to- 
ward non- Eskimos,  who  were  considered  to  be 
chronic  and  extremely  dangerous  interlopers. 

The  enemy  on  the  Eskimos'  eastern  territorial 
boundaries  was  Indian,  on  the  coast  north  of  i 
Golovin  Sound,  Siberian  (both  Chukchi  and  Eskimo). 
Conflicts  with  Indians  usually  occurred  on 
Eskimo- Indian  boundary  lines,  and  fighting  be- 
tween unallied  Eskimo  groups  also  took  place 
near  boundaries.  Anxiety  toward  other  Eskimo 
groups  was  not  as  pronounced  as  toward  non- 
Eskimos,  but  disappearances  and  unexplained 
deaths  of  hunters  and  travelers  were  often 
blamed  on  other  Eskimos  because  of  trespass  or 
deliberate  invasion  of  territory.  The 
abandonment  of  Kauwerak  village  during  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  attributed  bo 
territorial  pressures,  apparently  from  the 
north  and  the  east,  possibly  by  the  Malemiut 
during  their  expansion. 


Little  Diomede  Island  and  Wales  were  closely 
allied  against  Siberians,  as  were  Port  Clar- 
ence and  Kauwerak.  Kauwerak  and  Fish  Fiver 
were  strong  allies;  an  often-told  'true  story' 
is  that  Kauwerak  people  once  helped  the  Fish 
River  people  fight  Indians  who  had  invaded 
the  easternmost  tributary  of  their  river.  The 
various  Unalit  groups  living  around  Norton 
Sound,  according  to  tradition,  also  came  to 
each  other's  aid  more  than  once  w'  *>n  attacked 
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For  many  reasons  --  population  pressures,  need  to  adjust  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds,  trade  expansion,  famine  and  disease  eau: ses  - 
tribal  readjustment  of  territories  occurred  and b™** fScusina 
readjustment  of  recognized  tribal  boundaries  will  also  , 
upon  the  ethnic  groups  and  settlement  patterns  shown  in  the  succeeding 

tables  for  this  region. 

As  shown,  tribal  boundaries  and  family  rights  we»*e  irecogni zed . 
and  in  this  region  generally  still  are  in  varying  degree  Additionally, 
each  tribe  wished  to  extend  its  boundaries  and  would  do  so  if  the  land 
was  not  well  guarded. 


According  to  one  tradition,  all  of  Seward 
Peninsula  except  a strip  on  its  southern 
coast  was  once  occupied  by  Wales  and  Kau- 
werak  people.  Wales  territory  extended 
roughly  from  the  York  Mountains  as  its 
southern  boundary  to  Goodhope  Bay  as  i ts 
northern  one,  and  Kauwerak  territory  com- 
prised all  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  adjoining  Indian  territory  on  the  east 
and  to  the  coastal  stip  on  the  south.  This 
strip,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  was  occupied  by 
Unalit  before  and  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  at  what  time  they  moved  from 
the  south,  the  direction  from  which  everyone 
supposes  them  to  have  come,  may  never  be 
determined.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
they  li  ved  as  far  west  as  Golov  m Bay  where 
both  the  Kauwerak  and  Unaluk  dialects  were 
spoken.  For  earlier  times,  one  tradition 
places  them  as  far  west  as  Bluff,  and  stil ! 
another,  at  Cape  Nome.  However,  by  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Kauwerak 
dialect  was  spoken  everywhere  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  peninsula  except  in 
the  area  around  Golovin  Bay,  and  in  the 
area  to  the  east  of  it  where  the  Mai emiut 
had  settled  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 32 
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One  of  the  most  important  adjustments  of 
ethnic  groups  was  that  which  followed  the 
Malemiut  movement  southward  beginning 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  movement,  initiated  long 
before  the  caribou  disappeared  from  north- 
west Alaska,  was  a result  of  Kotzebue 
Sound  and  Port  Clarence  Chukchi -Eskimo 
trade  in  furs,  which  were  destined  for  the 
Anyui  Trade  Fair  on  the  Kolyma  River  in 
Siberia.  The  first  Malemiut  traders  went 
to  the  Yukon,  but  subsequent  ones  branched 
out  to  southern  Seward  Peninsula  and 
eastern  Norton  Sound  into  Unalit  territory 
after  kinship  ties  had  been  established  and 
the  caribou  had  disappeared  (Ray  n.d.). 


The  Malemiut  infiltration  into  Unalit  ter- 
ritory was  accomplished  first  by  roving 
groups  who  returned  yearly  or  bi -yearly  to 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Even  at  its  height  it  was 
not  a solid  taking  over  of  territory,  but 
occupation  of  abandoned  sites,  or  settle- 
ment a mono  the  Unalit.  — 33 


The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition 
found  that  the  Malemiut  as  well  as  some 
Kauwerak  people  had  established  seasonal 
camps  at  Unalakleet  between /1 865  and  1867, 
and  it  probably  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Malemiut  began  their  coexistence  with  the 
Unalit.  The  1880  census  reported  that  the 
southernmost  permanent  settlement  of  Male- 
miut was  Shaktolik,  and  that  they  had  a 
few  winter  houses  at  Unalakleet  'within  the 
boundaries  of  another  tribe. 1 The  1890 
census  (from  information  collected  about 
1883)  said  that  Egavik  (between  Shaktolik 
and  Unalakleet)  was  both  Malemiut  and  Unalit, 
By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Unalakleet 
was  composed  of  peoples  speaking  two  separate 
languages  represented  by  three  dialects  -- 
Inupiaq  and  two  of  its  dialects.  Malemiut 
and  Kauwerak,  and  Yupik  with  its  Unaluk 
dialect. 


33 Dorothy  Jean  Ray,  "Nineteenth  Century  Settlement  and  Subsistence 
Patterns  in  Bering  Strait."  Reprinted  from  Arctic  Anthropology, 

Vol.  II,  No.  2,  1964. 
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This  slow  penetration  was  doubtless  facili- 
tated by  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1838, 
which  was  apparently  confined  to  Unalit 
settlements.  Koyuk  (Zagoskin's  Kvinhak)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  was 
hard  hit;  Unalakleet  is  said  to  have  had  only 
thirteen  survivors,  and  the  small  villages  of 
'Michat,  Chi  up! i ugpak , Kuakali,  and  Kabychluik' 
near  Kikigtaruk  between  St.  Michael  and  Unala- 
kleet were  abandoned. 

North  of  Kauwerak  territory  a similar  juxta- 
position of  peoples  took  place  according  to 
tradition,  but  recorded  data  are  even  more 
scarce  than  for  the  early  Mai emi ut-Unal i t 
relationships.  To  the  Eskimos  themselves, 
the  northern  coast  of  Seward  Peninsula  held 
the  fewest  attractions  for  living.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  area's  relatively  small  pop- 
ulation and  in  the  commonly  held  beliefs  that 
people  from  that  area  were  constantly  agita- 
ting to  push  south  into  the  rich  Kauwerak 
country.  The  principal  tradition  says  that 
the  entire  north  slope,  except  for  the  Buck- 
land  River  system,  was  inhabited  before  the 
eighteenth  century  by  speakers  of  the  Bering 
Strait  dialect.  By  mid-nineteenth  century 
'Malemiut'  speakers  (the  name  by  which  all 
Kotzebue  Sound  dialects  are  now  known)  had 
come  from  the  east  to  settle  west  of  Deering.^^ 

A second  reason  for  population  readjustment 
during  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  caribou.  This  disappearance, 
however,  was  not  a cause  for  the  caribou  hunters 1 
invasion  of  another  tribe's  territory.  The 
Malemiut  and  Igloo  Eskimos  of  the  Caribou 
Hunting  Pattern  continued  to  live  in  the  same 
general  area  after  the  caribou  left.  They 
moved  to  alternative  villages,  both  coastal 
and  inland,  of  their  original  territory,  and 
pursued  alternatives  already  existing  in  their 
pattern.  This  also  applied  to  the  transplanted 
Malemiut  in  eastern  Norton  Sound  in  the  1860's.db 


34  Ray,  "Land  Tenure  op\  ait.,  p.  371. 

ssRay,  "Nineteenth  Century...,"  op.  ait. 
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Recent  changes  in  family  and  community 
occupancy  of  the  Bering  Strait  Eskimos 
have  followed  earlier  patterns.  Shifts 
during  the  twentieth  century  were  partly 
the  consequence  of  events  over  which  the 
Eskimo  had  little  or  no  control  but  they 
managed  nevertheless  to  join  communities 
within  the  tribal,  or  at  least,  alliance, 
territory.  The  new  town  of  Nome  was  the 
only  exception  but  it  was  atypical  in  being 
composed  of  Eskimos  from  many  distinct 
tribes.  Even  so,  Nome  embraced  very  few 
persons  from  beyond  the  Bering  Strait  area. 

A few  of  the  more  representative  examples 
may  be  noted;  Islanders  from  Little  Diomede 
characteristically  moved  to  Wales  or  to  Teller; 
people  from  the  Kauwerak  area  moved  to  Teller, 
as  did  the  King  Islanders;  dwellers  on  the 
Kobuk  and  the  Noatak  have  maintained  their 
old  villages  but  visit  Kotzebue  for  summer 
fun  and  fishing. 


Nome  is  an  uneven  composite  of  people  of 
Diomede,  Kauwerak,  Golovin,  King  Island,  and 
Nome  origin,  plus  some  others.  Many  Diomeders 
were  drawn  to  the  Nome  area  to  market  their 
ivory  carvings.  A scattering  of  Kauwerak  was 
attracted  by  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
town  --  its  schools  and  employment  --  but  some 
subsequently  moved  to  Teller,  The  greatest 
influx  was  of  King  Islanders.  Until  recently 
they  came  only  for  the  summer.  Like  the  Diomeders 
they  were  interested  in  a ready  market  for  their 
ivory  carvings,  and  a limited  summer  residence 
; sufficed.  However,  in  1966,  they  moved  perma- 
nently to  the  Nome  area. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a distinction  has  been  made 
between  the  town  of  Nome,  as  such,  and  the  gen- 
eral Nome  area.  The  town  came  into  being  through 
settlement  by  individuals  and  families,  not 
through  community  or  tribal  relocation.  During 
the  many  years  (after  the  gold  rush)  that  King 
Islanders  went  as  a group  to  the  mainland  for  the 
summer,  they  maintained  their  own  settlement, 

'King  Island  Village'  east  of  Nome,  and  physically 
separated  by  a mile  of  open  land.  Now  that  they 
apparently  intend  to  remain  it  appears  that  this 
isolation  is  to  be  maintained.  Likewise,  the 
Diomede  Islanders  originally  set  up  their  own 


summer  village,  to  the  west  of  Nome,  but  later 
occupied  a tract  adjoining  the  settlement  of 
King  Island  Village,  but  sharply  separated  from 
It.  Not  only  has  the  principle  of  tribal  integ- 
rity and  territorial  separation  been  preserved, 
but  the  political  mechanisms  of  control,  includ- 
ing leadership  and  traditional  rules  of  behavior 
are  specific  and  distinct  for  each  of  these  groups. 

Both  recognize  today  the  overall  superior  political 
power  of  the  United  States,  but  this  has  not 
erased  their  concepts  of  separate  political  organ- 
ization as  tribes  nor  the  patterns  that  characterize 
the  alliances  .36 

The  settlement  pattern  of  the  Eskimo  of  this  region  from 
Ki valina  and  Noatak , north  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  throughout  the  Seward 
Peninsula  south  through  Norton  Sound  followed  a similar  pattern  de- 
spite ethnic  differences  and  some  subsistence  pattern  divergencies. 

For  the  most  part,  like  the  settlements  of  the  Arctic 
Slope  region,  the  settlement  pattern  was  that  of  the  central  based 
community  with  seasonal  movements  — a pattern  which  in  recent  years, 
as  a result  of  centralized  growth  of  the  better  serviced  communities, 
has  become  even  more  greatly  accentuated  than  it  was  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  And  here  again,  as  in  many  facets  of  Eskimo  lifs, 
degree  or  means  have  changed  but  not  basic  behavior  patterns  based 
upon  environmental  requirements. 

Almost  all  of  the  villages  were  inhabited  in 
the  winter,  and  occasionally  in  the  summer.  i 

Winter  villages  and  summer  fishing  camps  were 
located  inland  as  well  as  on  the  coast.  How- 
ever, a fishing  camp,  unless  doubling  a 5,  a 
winter  village,  was  not  considered  a permanent 
home.  In  the  Bering  Strait  area,  great  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  a home  village,  and  no 
matter  what  moves  the  inhabitants  made  during 
the  year,  one  village  was  considered  to  be 
their  'permanent'  village.  ...  a village 
with  a kazgi . On  both  the  coast  and  inland, 
the  home  village  was  the  winter  village,  al- 
though the  inland  caribou  hunters  cpent  a 
relatively  shorter  time  in  their  home 
village  than  those  on  the  coast. 

The  terms  'inland'  and  'coastal1  here  mainly 
refer  to  winter  activities  of  the  individual 
villages j it  does  not  indicate  that  the  inland 
inhabitants  remained  only  in  the  interior,  or 
coastal  inhabitants  only  on  the  coast.  In- 
land dwellers  went  annually  to  the  bays  of 
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FIGURE  It)  -29 

HISTORIC  NAT  I VI  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
BERING  STRAIT  REGION 


NATIVE  GROUP 


Keval 1 n garni ut  - 


Noatagalut 


Hynita^Hutb 


HISTORIC  PLACE | 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 

|j  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN  CAHPSlTf SITE 


On  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Chukchi  Sea  from 
Cap#  Sepplngs  and  Cape  Krusenstern  inland  to  Noatak 
Rivsr,  Their  settlements  In  this  region  wore: 

KIvusHnak;  present-day  Rivaling 

Ulezara,  near  Cape  Krysenstem  ( render  vll  lagt; 
reported  1890). 

On  the  lower  course  of  the  Noatak  River;  their 
settlements  were : 


Aniyik,  On  the  Arctic  coast  north  Of  Kotzebue 
Sound.  (Former  village;  population  in  1S80  - 25). 

Noatak,  cm  the  lower  course  of  the  Noatak 
River.  Population  In  1880  - 60.  Site  of 
present-day  Roatak. 

Nauyoifuk,  campsite  on  lower  Noatak, 

Tlkiiat,  at  north  end  Of  Krusehstira  Lagoon, 
Chukchi  Sea  Coast.  Population  In  1880  - 75. 

Located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Noatak;  their 
settlements  were: 

Aneyuk  (or  Aniuk),  Reported  In  1886.  Location 
Unknown , 

Iiiheyuk  (15  huts  reported  In  1885).  Location 
unknown. 


Hyoggagal Ink.  Reported  In  1S8§,  Location 
unknown. 

Nlmyuk  (halting  camp).  Reported  In  1886.  Loca- 
tion unknown. 


NATIVE  GROUP 


Halgmiut  (Contd) 


t.owAgmi  ut 


fellMigmlut 


Halemlut 


On  the  Kobuk  River  east  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  Their 
settlements  were: 

Klkiktak,  at  thi  mouth  of  Hotham  Inlet,  Kotzebue 
Sound.  Site  of  present-day  Kotzebue, 

Umnokalukta , on  Hack  River,  a branch  of  the 
Kobuk  River.  (Former  village  reported  In  1885). 

Unatak,  on  the  Kofeuk  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambler  River.  Present  Ambler.  X 

Sheshalek,  on  the  north  shore  of  Kotzebue  Sound, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Noatak  River.  The  suamer 
settlement  of  the  river  people. 

Kiana , on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kefewk  River. 

Became  peraunent  about  1909.  A 

Kobufc  (or  Kowak)  on  the  tebuk  River,  7 miles 
above  Shungnak.  Formerly  Old  Shungnak;  re- 
named In  1928.  Present-day  Kobuk.  X 

Shungnak,  relocated  families  from  old  Site 

first  called  Kochuk  then  Shungnak.  A 

Noorvlk  (or  Qksik),  Population  In  1920  - IBO. 

Ofi  Sol  awl  k i.akrc  east  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  Their 
settlements  were? 

Sel awl k (first  referenced  In  1841).  Popula- 
tion In  1880  - 100. 

Oaboile  camp. 

On  the  coast  of  Norton  Sound  north  of  Shaktollk,  and 
on  the  neck  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  Their  settle- 
ments were: 

Attenmlut,  near  the  source  ef  the  Buck! and  River. 

A Nineteenth  Century  Inland  village.  Location 
unknown, 

Slnglfe,  an  ancient  site  and  Nineteenth  Century 
campground  en  Elephant  Point,  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Chamisso,  on  Chamlssa  Island  in  Eschscholtz  Bay. 

Inyuktuk,  on  Igloo  Point.  Kotzebue  Sound,  Rein- 
deer corral  and  cabin  here. 

Inglutaligemiut,  an  Inglutallk  River. 


X 


X 
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X 


X 
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X 


X 
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Halemlut  (tafltd) 


historic  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS 
25  - 299  300  - 999  1000  * 


STATUS 

UNKNOWN 


SEASONAL 

CAHP  SHE 


abakdoned 


ANTIQUITY 
SITE 


(Fred  GODdhope's  reindeer  headquarters) 
(Barr  family  campgrounds) 


Hjkkuki-uk  or  Kor.91k.  Largest  downs  tw-sm  village  on 
the  iueMand  Ri^r,  Population  In  1880  - 90.  Near  ^ 
site  of  present-day  Buck! and. 

tayuktallk  on  the  Keyuk  River  (var.  Kvlguk).  Present- 
day  Koyuk, 

Ogowlfiigafc  (var.  Kvlnkak  or  Issac’s  village)*  ®n 
Kvlnkak  River  at  the  upper  end  of  Norton  Sound, 

kMlk  two  villages  on  each  sids  of  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  FWik  River- 

Niibvlakehugaluk i on  the  north  coast  of  ^ten  Sound. 

Population  In  1680  - 30* 

Nuklit  ( Nukleet),  on  Cape  Denbigh,  Horten  Sound,  1849. 

Kayuk  village  on  upper  Buckland  River.  Site  of  a 
proposed  place  ef  the  1920’s  fio  move  Buckland. 

Kllullki  village  on  upper  Buckland  River. 

Iethe'  took,  village  on  upper  Buckland  River, 

Kuluvachak,  village  en  upper  Buckland  River. 

ShihtoUk,  on  the  east  coast  of  Norton  Sound; 
reported  In  1842,  Population  in.  1860  - 6Q-  a 

Tukutat,  at  mouth  of  Espenberg  River „ 

Taapkuk , at  Cape  Espenberg,  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Sumer  camp  for  Tukutat, 

Nugnugaluktukj  seasonal  fishing  and  sealing  site; 

Cape  Ispenberg  area.  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Ungmal  aiikpuk . seasonal  fishing  and  sealing  site; 

Cape  Espenbtrg  area,  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Tugmaglufe.  seasonal  fishing  and  sealing  site; 

Cape  EsponNrg  area,  Kotzebue  Sound, 

Llkllknufctuk,  seasonal  fishing  and  sealing  sltt; 

Cape  Espenberg  af t?a 4 'otzsbue  Sound. 

mu k,  at  of  Soodhopo  Wvar.  Kotabo.  Sound,  (Alfred  Kd^un^^foindWf  «rra1  and 

IMttakpuk,  on  upper  Goodhope  River,  Kotzebue  Sound. 

Location  unknown. 

Nltiiktoghvlk,  confluence  of  Placer  Creek  and  Good- 
hope  River,  Location  unknown. 

Hitlakmut,  on  west  shore  of  Imuruk  Lake. 

Uyauks,  s^tall  village  at  mouth  of  Clifford  Creek, 

Kotzebue  Sound. 

Slknaugrurak , at  mouth  of  Rex  Creek,  Kotzebue  Sound. 

ToaUvik,  ftt  .-nouth  of  Sul  I Ivin  Creek,  Kotzeoue  Sound. 

Klpalut.  Cape  Deceit  near  present-day  Deering. 

Inmachukmlut , an  ancient  village  behind  present-day 
Deering. 

Kugruk.  old  settlement  located  on  right  bank  of. 

Kugruk  Lagoon,  Referenced  1nlB26. 


(left  bank) 


Huzhltoak^l  at  mouth  of  Candle-  Creek, 
present-day  Candle), D) 


(Near 


Kikkiktuak,  near  recent  place  of  Kigali k Spafa= 
rief  Bay,,  Kotzebue  Sound.  Klwalik  present  place. 

Ulukuk,  on  Unalakleot  River  east  of  Norton  Sound 
(var*  Mlkuk).  Reported  lb  1842. 

Ungalik',  at  the  mouth  of  Ungallk  River  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Norton  Sound  (var.  Oonakhtol Ik), 
First  reported  In  1842;  population  In  1S8Q  - 50, 

Irathlulk  (or  Fish  River), 

Iwaftivl t,  camp  on  Ksyyk  River, 


& 

less 


(right  bank) 


«a) 


‘ WiS  SFKOT  1M6.  ofi  stenr,  H»V.,  Expedition,  l**;.».o  refereed  ,n  Dictionary  of  Al.dk. 

eThore  are  many  seasonal  eaigss  around  Selawlk  Lake  and  this  Has  always  been  0, 


Place  Namts, 
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NATIVE  GROUP 


Irtgukl  imi  ut 


HISTORIC  PLACES 


Hdler.iut  (Contd) 


Uksakuknuk,  camp  3/4  mile  above  Dime  Landing, 
Kwinghiifc  (near  present  site  of  Moses  Point)* 


Nuyiakchak,  Near  present-day  Elim.  Population 

in  laao  - 30. 


Miliantulik;  small  settlement  on  Iron  Creek, 
Kwighuk;  Sumer  fish  and  berrying  camp* 

On  Little  Diomede  Island  in  Bering  Strait. 


Inal ik 


IUum rak  and 

Related  tribes 


On  the  southern  part  pf  the  Seward  peninsula  west- 
ward from  Horton  Bay,  many  wintering  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Norton  Sound* 


AyoUk,  camp  at  iiauth  of  Lost  River* 


Ahvenuk,  inland  village  on  Kuzitrin  River* 
Present  site  of  numerous  fish  Cfcmp  cabins. 


Akav Ingayak * on  bluff  near  Fox  Creek  at  Port 
Cl arenco. 


Ami Irak,  half  way  on  spit  of  Point  Spencer. 
Anachaulk,  camp  at  mouth  of  Ophir  Creek, 
Angutak.  site  of  present-day  Solomon. 


Ayasayuk,  near  Cape  Nome,  permanent  village. 
Casadepagt,  fish  camp. 

Chauiapaki  small  settlement  on  Fish  River. 
Eghukachaki  near  present-day  Bluff* 

Ikplghilauk,  small  village  southwest  of  Sinramiut. 
ikpiumiiua,  small  village  southeast  of  Sinramtut. 
lkpiung.  at  mouth  pf  Fox  Creek*  Port  Clarence, 


Iwktegokshyk.  Muplprukshjk  and  Nusok,  Villages 
in  Safety  Lagoon  area  In  19th  century*  Now  all 
under  general  name  of  Nuk,  present-day  fish  camp 
region.  Population  in  1890  * 30. 


Mchegaret,  at  Port  Clarence.  Location  unknown. 


Kaga*  at  end  Of  Point  Spencer.  Port  Clarence 
area.  {Possibly  permanent  places). 


Kaflloshyak,  at  mouth  of  Cripple  Creek, 
KrtluliK,  at  Cape  Douglas . 


Kanauguk.  at  mouth  of  Kanauguk  River, 
place  with  Klnugumiut  people. 


Kangarak.  old  settlement  at  Immuruk  Basin. 


kasllinuki  small  settlement  at  mouth  of  Tuksuk 
Channel . 


kauwirak®^,  inland  village  on  Kyzitrin  River  (Be- 
ported  in  1B54-55).  At  or  near  Mary's  Igloo0* 


Keluriak,  seasonal  tamp  in  1884, 
Council , 


At  or  t^ear 


Kungskuik , at  mouth  of  Quartz  Creek* 


Kyzruk , at  mouth  of  Tisuk  River  between  Cape# 
Woolley  and  Douglas.  Area  of  numerous  ci*p&. 


Mizek,  on  Point  Jackson. 

Nagoivtk,  small  village  5 miles  west  of  Nome, 
Nutsvik.  present-day  Whlt=  Mountain, 


Opiktullk  (or  Okpiktolik)  on  the  north  shore  of 
Norton  Sound  near  Topkok  Head,  Population  In 
1880  - 12, 


Rings*  it  Rtiuth  of  Igloo  Creek, 


Sal  1 nuk  or  Nuk*  at  Port  Clarence. 
Teller* 


Present-day 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS 
25  - 299  300  - 999  1000  * 


STATUS 

UNKNOWN 


less 

% 


Ayak,  located  on  Sledge  (Ayak)  Island.  Popula- 
tion In  1880  - SO.  Not  true  Kauwerak  but  Ayakmiut, 
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i 

x 

X 

X 


X 


X 


NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS 
25  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN 


Kauwerak  and 

Related  tribes 
(Contd) 


Setuk,  near  Cape  Nootj  permanent  village. 

Slntjaurak,  two  ca^is  on  each  bank  qf  the  channel 
to  Ift^mk  Basin, 


SEASONAL 
CAMP  SITE 


X 

X 


ABANDONED 


antiquity 

site 


Svnglyik,  fit  Cape  Wooley,  Six-house  vil lag«‘ wiped 
out  by  f!u  In  If IS.  Present  place  whare  Kln^  Island 
people  wish  to  resettle. 

Slngyuk,  small  village  - old  site.  Location  unknown. 


Slnr^mlut  Or  Slnauk  on  the  north  shore  of  Port 
Clare. »ee  near  Breylg  Mission  and  Teller  Reindeer 
Station.  Population  In  1B80  - 36,  X 

Slnfek  (war.  Singuk),  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Sledgi  Island  at  nauth  of  Slnuk  River. 

Sitnasuak,  at  mouth  at  Snake  River.  Population  In 
1830  - 20,  Port  of  present-day  Nome 

SI tnasuakak . at  mouth  of  Penny  River  opposite 
Sledge  Island.  Population  in  1880  - 20, 

Sunglyorit.  inland  village  on  kuzltrln  River. 

Taksunuk,  near  slnramiut. 


Tapkak  Of  Topkok  on  north  shore  of  Norton  Sound 
at  Topkok  Head.  Population  in  1880  - It. 

Uinuk  or  Uinakhtagylk  at  Ft.  Davis,  mouth  of 
Nome  River.  Population  In  1880  - 10-  Adjacent 
to  preisent-day  Now-  Present  place, 

Ukulvuk,  located  on  King  (Ukuivuk)  Island. 

Population  In  1890  - 200.  king  Islanders  are  not 
true  Kauwerak  but  Ukuivukmlut, 

Akulesak 
A1 lanok 
Asa grok 
Xpnuk 
Itak 
Katgun 
Kingnugat 
Husu 
Titkaok 

Alikaiuk 
Asuk 
Atnufc 
Inuingnuk 
Kat  Inyak 
Kektoaschlluk 
Klmplmsewa 
Kogrukpak 
Soiyak 

Unfill omiut  Extending  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Norton  Sound  Inland 

to  the  coast  range.  Their  settlements  were; 

Anerwk.  on  Anvlk  River  30  miles  above  junction  with 
the  Yukon.  Reported  in  1869. 

Atnukx  near  Darby  Cape.  Large  village  in  1851 
dlssemlnit^a  by  disease.  Population  in  1880  - 20. 

Atowak,  near  Cape  Stephans,  northwest  coast  of 
St.  Michael  Island.  Reported  by  ZagesHIn  in  1842. 
Present  place  of  Stebblns,  * 

Chlnlk,  on  Golovin  Bay-  Present-day  Golovin.  X. 

Chungaurektul 1 k , on  Golovin  Bay. 

Egavlk  or  Igulk,  on  Norton  Sound  at  mouth  of  Egavik 
River,  Reported  In  1867, 

Iknetuk,  largest  village  on  Golovin  Bay. 

Ipnuehauk  (may  be  C ha  limit  or  Chalk),  on  the  north 
shore  Of  Norton  Sound  near  Golovin  Bay,  (Former 
settlement  in  18S>). 

Klktaguk,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Norton 
Sound,  17  miles  east  of  St.  Michael,  First 
reported  In  1866 i reindeer  camp  In  1905, 

Nuwayak.  en  Norton  Sound  4 1/2  miles  southwest  of 
Tolstoi  Pt.  Tebenkov,  1852  - present  fish  camp. 

Hkmikta!  1k,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pikmlktalik 
River,  just  north  of  Cape  Rananzof.  Reported 
In  1642, 

PopIMtik,  on  Golcvln  lay. 

Tachek,  on  5t.  Michael  Island,  near  the  Russian 
redoubt,  and  now  Included  In  the  of  St,  Michael.  X 


Seasonal  camps  along 
^ Tuksuk  Channel  to 
Ifmuruk  Basin 


Inland  villages  on  the 
* Kuzltrln  River 
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NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS 
2 h - 299  300-999  1000  * 


STATUS 

UNKNOWN 


Hodge , 

190 


Unal igmiut 
(C-ntd) 


Klnglkmiuf', 


Tapkakmlut 


Tasartika,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Horton  Sound,  22 
miles  southeast  of  Cap^  Denbigh,  First  reported 
in  1847;  population  In  1B80  - ID. 


Tubuktollk,  on  the  north  shore  of  Norton  Sound, 
Reported  in  1842  as  a very  large  village. 


Unalaklik,  mouth  of  Unalaklik  (Unalakltet)  River, 
Present  day  Unalakltet, 


I chet 

Kangekachakpuk 

Kotikutuk 

Kukuktaoluk 

Nutlkut 

fivithluk 

Chlmuklik  ^ 
Chinglkchiiuk 
Ka  1 1 i vi  k 
kikchauik 
Kingukpik 
Kukok 
Kulufrftjvlk 
kvrfchak 
HaHmiuk 
Nlgluchauik 
Nunanuhak 
WMalik 


Berrying,  sealing,  and 
fishing  can^ss  between 
El  ini  and  Atnuk. 


Berrying  and  fishing  camps 
on  Golovin  Bay  and  Lagoon 


On  the  Seuard  peninsula  In  the  region  about  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  Their  settlements  were: 


Afhudlawk,  north  of  Singauruk  eo  ocean. 

Anaktfcowatuk,  at  present  site  of  York, 

Xanauquk,  at  iwuth  of  Kanagruk  River,  Joint 
use  place  with  Kauwerak  people- 

Klngcgan , present-day  Wales-  Formerly  two  villages: 
Aglanamiut  (south  village}  and  Kiatanamiut  (north 
village)’.  Citation  of  Eldanno  believed  wrong  by  Ray,  X 

Mltletak,  located  at  end  of  Lopp  Lagoon, 

PeUzufe  or  Pe'lazrak.  Three  and  a half  miles 
southeast  of  Tin  City* 


PMngazurab,  north  of  Wales, 

Tapkarak,  between  wales  and  Palazrak*  near  present- 
day  Tin  City, 

Umevyuk,  ancient  village  Site;  reindeer  camp  in  1890's. 

Mitletavik  V Neighboring  villages  on  spit 

Singaurak  J Of  land  of  Lopp  Lagoon. 

A nunter  of  small  villages  regarded  as  permanent 
located  between  Mitletak  and  Shlshmaref: 

Akoliksftt,  permanent  cogruk  camp. 

Akunik,  permanent  Oogruk  can$, 

Ennaghruk,  permanent  oogruk  camp, 

IpnGrak,  at  mouth  of  Serpentine  River, 


lyet,  Serpentine  Hot_5prings, 


Klvldluk;  reported  seven  houses  in,  1892, 

Lungyat.  fishing  village  northeast  side  ©f 
Shlstwaref  Inlet. 

Nonatak,  southwest  Sldi  of  Shlsfanaref  Inlet, 

ihishaaref  (var,  Kikiuktuk)  at  Shlstesrtf  Cape, 

Silhuk,  a very  old*  small  year  around  place; 
permanent  oogruk  tarp. 


Ikplfc 

Iwiengnak 

Issak 

Itlbluk 

Owevuk 

Slnyssat,  j 


First  reported  In  18SZ; 
always  occupied  in  seal 
hunting  time. 
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their  rivers  for  fishing  or  seal  and  beluga 
hunting.  Occasionally  entire  families  trav- 
eled  a long  distance  from  their  home  village 
for  a joint  fishing  and  trading  venture.  The 
practice  of  fishing  a long  way  from  home  un- 
doubtedly became  more  common  after  Siberian 
and  American  trade  goods  were  obtained  in  large 
quanti ties .37 

The  literature  of  north  Alaska  cites  various  fragmented  pop- 
ulation estimates  in  historic  times.  Most  appear  inconclusive.  How- 
ever from  a consensus  of  record  we  can  probably  add  to  the  figures 
Indicated  previously  for  the  arctic  slope  region  a Seward  Peninsula 
population  of  between  2,000  to  2,400, 

Proceeding  Figures  III  - 29,  30  and  31  indicate  village  loca- 
tions in  this  region.  One  fact  stands  out--change  is  dynamic  and  still 
occurri ng  in  this  region--al though  the  forces  at  work  are  perhaps  less 
acute  than  in  the  ever-changing  settlement  patterns  of  the  Yukon-Kusko- 
kwim  delta. 

i' 

' . . Change  continues  — it  must  --  because  adaptation  means  sur- 

vival. Villages  are  abandoned  because  of  deaths,  natural  forces  — 
erosion,  storm  flooding,  landslides  — fish  and  game  supply,  govern- 
mental pressure  or  just  the  inhabitants'  desire  for  change 


Envi ronmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

In  the  characterization  of  the  Arctic  Slope  eskimo,  the 
historic  and  current  dependency  upon  the  biotic  resources  of  the 
environment  were  stressed.  Two  historic  ecological  orientations  were 
described  — the  whaling  focus  and  the  caribou  focus.  The  thesis 
was  presented  and  examined  that,  despite  changes  in  village  life,  the 
advent  of  a partial  cash  economy  and  the  goods  and  tools  of  another 
culture,  the  eskimo  of  the  region  still,  today,  has  to  depend  upon 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resource  of  his  environment  in  order  to  survive. 

In  the  Bering  Strait  region  the  subsistence  pattern  varies 
from  that  of  the  Arctic  slope,  but,  with  the  possible  partial  excep- 
tion of  the  Nome  area,  the  eskimos 1 dependence  upon  the  environment 
for  survival  is  still  paramount. 

Historically  in  this  region  there  were  three  general  sub- 
sistence patterns:’ 


— 1 . The  Whaling  Pattern  - whale,  walrus,  seal  and  fishing  - 
; ,;T  - of  Little  Diomede,  Wales , and  Ki  ng  and  Sledge  Islands  (this 

was  similar  in  most  ways  to  the  taremiut  of  the  Arctic 
vT.cpast  — except  for.  the  latter's  greater  use  of  caribou. ) ; 


- - 2.  The  Caribou  Hunting  Pattern  - caribou,  fishing,  seal, 
and  beluga  - of  Buckland,  Deering  and  Candle,  and; 

--  3,  The  Small  Sea  Mammal  Pattern  - seal,  beluga,  fishing, 
and  caribou  - of  Golovin  Bay,  Teller  and  Shishmaref 
Espenberg . 

The  subsistence  patterns  had  three  important 
aspects:  1)  the  mobility  of  the  inhabitants 

seasonally  for  food  getting;  2)  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  food  quests,  and  the  variety  of 
principal  foods  utilized  within  one  subsistence 
area,  which  led  to:  3)  the  many  alternatives 

offered  in  all  subsistence  patterns,  but 
especially  the  Caribou  and  Small  Sea  Mammal 
patterns.’  The  Eskimos  of  the  Whaling  Pattern 
were  oriented  to  the  sea  more  than  were  those 
of  the  other  two  patterns.  Caribou  and  salmon 
were  of  little  importance  compared  to  sea 
mammals.  However,  both  products  were  obtained 
through  trade  or  travel  to  other  territory. 

Winter  caribou  hunting  was  most  important 
to  people  of  the  Caribou  Hunting  Pattern. 

In  the  spring,  however,  the  caribou  hunters 
went  to  the  bays  or  coastal  areas  of  their 
rivers  for  beluga  and  seal  hunting.  For 
example,  the  Buckland  people  went  to  Esch- 
scholtz  Bay  from  their  mountain  winter  cari- 
bou corral,  Attenmi ut  ...;  the  Candle  (Kugaluk) 
people  went  downriver  on  the  Kiwalik  from 
their  caribou  grounds.  The  Kauwerak  people 
went  to  Tuksuk  Channel  and  Agiapuk  River  for 
fishing  and  to  Grantley  Harbor  for  beluga 
and  seal  hunting  from  their  inland  villages 
on  the  Kuzitrin. 

The  Eskimos  of  the  Small  Sea  Mammal  Pattern 
lived  mainly  on  seal  and  beluga,  but  also 
traveled  short  distances  inland  for  caribou 
hunting.  Caribou  sometimes  came  in  the 
winter  to  their  coastal  villages,  particularly 
if  the  tundra  pastures  were  snow-free.  _Thua 
it  can  be  seen  that  almost  all  of  the  Seward 
Peninsula  Eskimos  in  the  eighteenth  century 
had  a diet  that  included  caribou  meat.  The 
caribou  began  to  decrease  in  the  1870  s,  and 

by  the  1880Js  almost  all  had  left  the  penin- 
sula. The  inland  villages  disappeared  and 
the  inhabitants  moved  elsewhere.  ^ 
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Facts  on  the  dependent  relationship  within  these  regional 
patterns  can  be  brought  out  by  many  references  but  definitive  studies 
conducted  in  the  region  between  Point  Hope  and  Kotzebue,  including  the 
villages  of  Kivalina  and  Noatak , for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  s 
’'Project  Chariot11  are  most  useful  as  documented  authoritative  example. 

The  village  of  Kivalina  subsists  mainly  on 
a hunting  and  fishing  economy,  and  the 
acquisition  of  food  must  be  carried  on  con- 
stantly. The  annual  subsistence  cycle  for 
the  Kivalina  people  is  summarized  here. 

From  August  to  the  middle  of  September, 
berry  picking  is  an  important  part  of  the 
women's  activities.  Fish  begin  to  arrive 
in  the  middle  of  August,  but  intensive 
fishing  does  not  generally  begin  until  the 
first  of  September,  Activities  from  September 
to  the  first  part  of  October  revolve  mainly 
around  fishing,  the  fish  camps  being  estab- 
lished on  the  Wulik  River.  Villagers  fish 
for  arctic  cod  through  the  ice  of  the  lagoon 
from  the  time  of  freeze-up  until  the  ice  be- 
comes too  thick,  generally  about  the  end  of 
November . 

Caribou  hunting  starts  as  soon  as  the  caribou 
arrive  in  the  autumn.  Activity  continues 
until  the  rivers  begin  to  break  up  in  the 
spring  and  travel  conditions  become  difficult, 
which  is  usually  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Trapping  of  the  snowy  owl  begins  about  the 
middle  of  October  and  lasts  for  about  a 
month  while  the  birds  are  migrating  south 
along  the  coast.  \ 

Fur  trapping  begins  in  November  and  is  con- 
cerned mainly  with  fox,  wolf,  wolverine,  and 
land  otter.  Muskrat  and  ground  squirrel  are 
trapped  in  spring. 

A few  seals  are  taken  along  the  coast  during 
the  last  of  October  or  the  early  part  of 
November.  By  the  middle  of  December,  the 
sea  ice  is  usually  thick  enough  to  allow 
hunters  to  proceed  out  to  leads  to  hunt, 
but  this  activity  is  hampered  by  short  hours 
of  daylight  and  frequent  stormy  weather.  Par- 
ticipation 'in  Christmas  activities  also  causes 
a cessation  of  hunting.  ' 


Although  some  seal  hunting  occurs  during  the 
first  part  of  January,  conditions  do  not  be- 
come particularly  good  until  the  end  of  the 
month,  February  is  considered  the  best  month 
for  seal  hunting,  which  becomes  the  focal  point 
of  activity  during  this  month. 

Ugruk  are  sighted  sometimes  in  January  and 
February  and  are  taken  whenever  possible.  With 
the  increased  hours  of  daylight  and  warmer 
weather  in  March  and  early  April,  many  more 
seals  are  found  on  top  of  the  ice;  as  a result, 
the  hunting  pressure  increases.  Belugas,  or 
white  whales,  also  generally  become  available 
in  March  or  April,  but  sometimes  the  first  kill 
is  not  made  until  July*  Sea  hunting  continues 
on  the  ice  until  the  ice  breaks  up  in  late  May. 
From  then  until  late  June  or  early  July,  hunt- 
ing is  done  from  umiaks. 


About  the  middle  of  April,  many  Kivalina 
people  go  to  Point  Hope  to  take  part  In 
the  whaling  activities  there.  A whaling 
camp  was  established  in  Kivalina  during 
- latter  part  of  April  1960  but  was  not 
I i shed  i n 1961 . 


the 


Birds  usually  arrive  in  the  area  in  the 
middle  of  April,  although  sometimes  they 
do  not  arrive  until  about  the  first  of  May. 
Gull  eggs  are  gathered  about  the  first  of 
June.  In  July  men  usually  travel  to  Cape 
Thompson  to  get  eggs  from  the  cliff-dwelling 
murres.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
the  early  part  of  July,  the  women  begin 
picking  greens  of  edible  plants.  The  summer 
months  are  also  occupied  by  gathering  drift- 
wood along  the  coast  and  hunting  occasional 
caribou. 


May  to  October  is  the  general  employment 
season  for  men  who  obtain  work  in  the  summer 
months,  when  work  is  not  available  in  Kiva- 
lina, these  men  may  go  to  Kotzebue  or  even 
Fairbanks  to  seek  employment. 

In  August  the  berri es  begi n to  ripen , and 
the  cycle  begins  anew, 39 
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FIGURE  III  - 32 


ANNUAL  SUBSISTENCE  CYCLE 
PEOPLE  OF  KI VALINA 


Fish 
Caribou 
Seal  s 
Ugr uk  s 
Belugas 
T r app i ng 
Be r ries 
Ore  en  s 
B1  rd  s 
Egg  s 


Note: 


Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July 

Cycle  varies  in  approximate  time  of  occurrence  and  intensity 
from  year  to  year. 


Source;  Doris  J.  Saario  and  Brina  Kessel , "Human  Ecological  Investi- 
gations at  Ki valina,"  Environment  of  the  Cape  Thompson 
Region,  Alaska,  ed.  Norman  J.  Wilimovsky , assoc,  ed,  John  N. 
Wolfe  (United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Division  of 
Technical  Informationj  1966.),  pp.  969  - 1039. 
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It  is  possible  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  statistics  and  tech- 
nology of  the  Kivalina  subsistence  harvest,  and  on  the  historic  transi- 
tion of  means  of  hunting  in  the  Kivalina  area  or  elsewhere  in  the  Kot- 
7phup  Sound  region  or  Seward  Peninsula  region.  Rather  than  do  tnis, 
though  ,we  carouse  existing  empirical  and  on-the-ground  information  to 
appraise  the  hunting-fishing  subsistence  area  used  by  the  milages  of 
Point  Hope,  Kivalina  and  Noatak  throughout  the  year. 


the 


The  following  maps  in  Figures  III  - 33  34 , 35,  and  36  show 

seasonal  land  use  requirements  of  the  three  villages. 

On  these  maps  note  4 things; 


Primary  village  terri torial ity . 

Overlapping  territorial  use  depending  upon 
tence  pursuits. 


seasonal  subsi s- 


The  changing  seasonal  relationship  between  acreage  required 
for  subsistence  maintenance  and  the  different  lands  and  carry- 
ing capacity  requirements  necessary  for  different  species  o 
wildlife;  and 

..  The  gross  extent  of  these  three  villages'  subsistence  acre- 
age requirements  — approximately  10,048  square  miles  or 
6,430,720  acres l 

During  the  time  of  this  study,  1959-61 , Kivalina  had  a 
;otal  population  of  145  persons;  Noatak  275;  Point  Hope  3*v*  for  a 
;otal  of  744  people.  Today  the  popul 

.owenns  In  land  acres  per  person  required  for  this  subsistence 
>atte rn",  the  human  carrying  capacity  computes  (using  the  larger  pop- 

nation  of  744)  to  one  person  per  8,643  acres JTv+^maHne Animal  re- 
ixclusive  of  their  dependent  use  of  the  sea  and  its  marine  n 

source! 
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FIGURE  III  - 33:  Summer  land-use  areas  utilized  late  June  through  FIGURE 

August  1950-1960.  Although  not  shown  on  the  map , land  was  also  to  mid- 

util  1 zed  as  far  north  as  69°45'N  and  as  far  east  as  161 °W.,'  was  als 


FIGURE  III  - 34:  Autumn  land-use  areas  utilized  early  September 

to  mid-November  1950-1960.  Although  not  shown  on  the  map,  land 
was  also  utilized  as  far  north  as  69°45'N  and  as  far  east  as 
158°30'W. 
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FIGURE  III  - 35  : Winter  land-use  areas  utilized  mid-November  to 

March  1950-1960.  Although  not  shown  on  the  map,  land  was  also 
utilized  as  far  north  as  69°45'N  and  as  far  east  as  161  W. 
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FIGURE  HI  - 36 : Spring  land-use  areas  utilized  mid-March _ to  June 

1950-1960/  Although^not  shown  on  the  map,  land  was  also  utilized 

as  far  north  as  69°4b‘N.  . 
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For  further 
this  region,  upon  the 
the  variety  and  scope 


illustration  of  the  people's  dependence,  in 
biotic  resources,  the  following  summaries  show 
of  this  demanding  food  quest  activity. 


FIGURE  III  - 37 


PRESENT  DAY  FOOD  QUEST  ACTIVITIES 
OF  SELECTED  BERING  STRAITS  VILLAGES 


Place  and 
Season 


Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


NQATAK  (Northern  Interior-Coastal  Eskimo) 


FALL 


Cari bou 
Berries 
Eskimo 
Potato 


By  September  most  families  are  in  the  vil 
lage  because  of  the  opening  of  school. 
However,  the  men  in  small  groups  estab- 
lish camps  upriver  to  hunt  caribou  and 
the  women  make  all  day  trips  out  from 
the  village  for  berries,  and  'mashu1, 
the  Eskimo  potato. 


Trout 
Grayling 
White fish 


Most  families  who  camp  upriver  as  well  as 
those  at  the  village  may  net  trout,  gray- 
ling and  whitefish  from  the  river.  Later, 
as  soon  as  the  ice  is  solid  enough  to 
walk  on  Cl  ate  October)  the  older  women 
and  occasionally  the  men  go  short  dis- 
tances from  the  village  to  hook  these 
fish  through  the  ice.  An  unusual  lure 
used  was  a small  piece  of  colored,  pre- 
ferably orange,  gum 


WINTER 


Caribou  Hunting  fof  caribou  continues  as  long  as 

they  are  available  within  a reasonable 
distance  from  the  vil lage. 

Fish  As  soon  as  the  ice  along  the  river  has  fro- 

Trout  zen  sufficiently,  the  women  and  the  men, 

Whitefish  too,  if  they  are  home,  hook  fish  through 
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Place  and 
Season 


Foods 

Avai 1 able 


Remarks 


SPRING 


Bowhead 

Whale 


Rabbi ts 


SUMMER 


Seal 


Wi  1 dfowl 
and  Eggs 


Ugruk 
Bel uga 


Trout 
Whitefi sh 
B1 ueberries 


Cari bou 


Salmon 


A few  men  may  go  to  Point  Hope  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  whale  hunt.  Only  limited 
supplies  of  whale  muktuk  are  brought 
back  to  the  village.  It  is  a seasonal 
treat  rather  than  a regular  item  on  the 
dietary. 

From  the  last  of  April  through  May,  de- 
pending on  low  and  ice  conditions, 
families  leave  Noatak  --  usually  by  dog- 
teams  --  for  the  coast  near  Cape  Kru- 
senstern,  settling  mostly  at  Sealing 
Point  and  at  Kuluksuk  (meaning  a place 
of  many  rabbits). 

Seal  are  hunted  in  open  leads  and  on  ice 
floes,  using  either  dog  team  or  boat  as 
ice  conditions  demand. 

Wildfowl,  especially  ducks  and  geese,  are 
hunted  and  later  their  eggs  are  gathered 
from  the  surrounding  nesting  area. 

By  July  most  of  the  Noatak  families  have 
moved  their  camps  to  Sheshaulik  and  late 
comers  from  the  village  join  them  there. 
The  men  hunt  ugruk  and  the  beluga  whale; 
the  women  prepare  the  meat  and  blubber 
for  storage.  At  the  end  of  the  seal  and 
beluga  hunt  a few  families  may  remain  at 
the  camp  site  to  fish  for  trout  and 
whitefi sh  and  to  gather  blueberries,  but 
by  mid-July  most  families  have  moved  to 

Kotzebue  to  trade  and  to  pick  up  avail- 
able wage  work.  By  early  August  many 
families  are  already  returning  to  Noatak. 
The  men  usually  go  up  river  to  hunt  cari - 
bou.  Even  tu a 1 1 y most  f ami  lies  s catte r 
to  their  camps  along  the  Noatak  River 
below  and  above  the  vi 11  age . 

Here  they  net  sal mon  and  dry  i t on  racks 
or  otherwise  prepare  it  for  later  use. 
Most  of  the  salmon  is  used  for  dog  feed 
although  if  the  weather  is  good  for 

■ 

food  too. 
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Place  and  Foods 

Season  Available  Remarks 


SHUNGNAK  (Northern  Interior  Eskimo) 

p a ii  Moose  Most  families  have  returned  to  the  vil- 

' ' lage  by  this  time  — the  women  from 

their  fish  camps,  the  men  from  their 
summer  wage  work.  According  to  the 
Shungnak  Eskimos  moose  have  always  been 
present  in  the  upper  Kobuk  area  but  never 
in  large  numbers  — 4 to  5 is  generally 
the  largest  number  taken  in  a year.  The 
area  was  closed  to  the  hunting  of  this 
animal  at  the  time  the  villages  partici- 
pated in  the  dietary  study  (1959-60). 


Porcupine  Porcupine,  once  plentiful  in  the  area, 

are  now  scarce.  Only  an  occasional  one 
is  now  caught.  This  animal  was  at  one 
time  an  important  source  of  fat. 


Ptarmigan  Ptarmigan  and  spruce  hens  are  usually 
Spruce  hens  available  in  moderate  numbers  near  the 
village  at  this  time.  They  are  snared 
or  shot  with  a .22  rifle. 


Place  and 
Season 


SHUNGNAK  (Coni 


WINTER 


‘Mashu1  'Mashu’,  the  edible  root  of  Hedysarum 

alpinum.  Is  usually  collected  in  good 
quantity  from  along  the  river  banks  and 
from  the  innumerable  gravel  bars  in  the 
river.  Some  years  as  many  as  three  large 
gunny  sacks  full  per  family  are  stored 
for  winter  use, 

Crowberries  Most  years  from  50  to  100  pounds  — some- 
Low-bush  times  more—  of  crowberries  and  low- 

cranberries  bush  cranberries  are  collected  and  stored 
per  family.  ' : 


Currants  The  fruit  of  the  wild  currant,  rose  and 
Rose  Hips  raspberry  are  available  in  limited  amounts 
Raspberries  They  are  usually  collected  casually  dur- 
ing the  summer  — i.e.  they  are  eaten 
off  the  bush 
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Whi tefish  v During  , October , whitefish,  the  1 ast  of 
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Available 
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SHUNGNAK  (Contd) 

Caribou 


WINTER  Caribou 


Caribou  strays  sometimes  drift  into  the  f 

area  in  September  and  sizeable  herds  3 

are  usually  in  residence  in  the  general 
area  by  October, 

Caribou  is  the  most  important  winter  food 
in  the  diet  of  the  Eskimos  living  in  the 
upper  Kobuk  River  area.  Serious  hunting 
of  this  animal  begins  in  October  and  con-  , 
tinues  through  April,  In  the  most  common 
migration  pattern  followed  by  the  caribou 
they  drift  south  from  the  Noatak  drainage 
area  through  passes  in  the  Brooks  Range 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Selawik  River. 

Here  they  stay  throughout  the  winter, 
leaving  just  before  the  ice  breakup  is 
imminent.  They  usually  fawn  in  the  Col- 
ville River  drainage  area. 


Ling  Cod  Intermittently,  from  November  through 
about  February,  ling  cod  are  obtained 
in  moderate  quantities  by  trapping  under 
the  river  ice.  They  are  used  mostly  as 
dog  feed  although  the  liver  and  roe  are 
relished  by  the  people. 

In  December,  ptarmigan  and  spruce  hen, 
usually  abundant  in  the  area,  are  either 
snared  by  the  women  or  shot  with  a ,22 
rifle  by  the  men. 

Snowshoe  The  snowshoe  hare,  formerly  plentiful  in 
hare  the  area,  has  not  been  seen  since  1956. 


Ptarmi  gari 
Spruce  hen 


Beaver 

Muskrat 


Beaver  can  be  trapped  in  some  areas  but 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  vil- 
1 age . Muskrats  are  obtained  by  trappi ng 
or  shooti ng  wi th  a .22  ri fie.  Both  of 
these  animal s were  important  late  wi nter 
foods  in  aboriginal  times,  especially 
for  those  fami 1 i es  who  had  winter  camps 
favorably  located  for  their  acquisition. 
They  are  scarce,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate Shungnak  area  and  to  obtain  sig- 
■ . ni f ■ i cant  numbers  requires  much  travel ; 
hence,  they  are  little  used  now. 


Place  and 
Season 


Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


SHUNGNAK 

SPRING 


SUMMER 


Dontd) 


1 Parka  1 
squi rrel 


Pi  ke 
Sucker 
Ducks 
Geese 


Sheef i sh 
Whitefish 
Grayl i ng 
Pickerel 


Throughout  May  and  into  early  June  most 
Shungnak  families  establish  temporary 
camps  on  high  ground  near  or  at  best 
only  short  distances  from  the  village. 
During  this  time  ground  squirrel  may 
be  obtained  by  trapping,  snaring  or 
shooting  with  a .22  rifle. 

Pike  and  sucker  may  be  obtained  from 
valley  lakes  and  sloughs;  ducks  and 
geese  are  hunted  during  migration  and 
later  in  the  season  their  eggs  are  ob- 
tained from  local  nesting  areas.  None 
of  these  foods  is  available  in  large 
quantities . 

In  June,  after  the  ice  has  gone  from  the 
river,  sheef ish  and  whitefish  — now  on 
their  upriver  migration  — and  grayling 
and  pickerel  are  obtained  in  variable 
quantities  using  seines  and  gill  nets. 


Wild  Late  in  the  season  wild  edible  rhubarb 

Edible  and  sourdock  are  sometimes  obtained  in 

Greens  quantity  and  often  moderate  amounts  are 

stored  for  winter  use. 


Dog  While  the  dog  salmon  run  starts  in  June, 

Salmon  the  greater  share  of  the  catch  is  har- 

vested in  July  and  early  August.  This 
fish  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
food  resources  of  these  people.  It  is 
obtained  in  quantity  by  seining  and  gill- 
netting.  The  women  have  the  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  both  the  fishing  and  the 
subsequent  preparation  of  the  catclh  for 
storage.  Their  traditional  family  camp 
sites  are  scattered  along  the  river  oth 
above  and  below  the  vi  11  age,  occasit  •••. i ly 
at  considerable  distance  from  it.  Salmon 
;is -iis  " ' ‘ 


fresh-  irv  season  but  mbst  of  the 
sizeable  catch  is  dried  and  stored  to  be 
used  in  winter  for  dog  feed.  Limited 
amounts  of  dog  salmon  — most  often  the 
heads.--  are  buried  in  ground  pits  and 
allowed  to  putrefy.  The  resulting 
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Place  and 
Season 

Foods 
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Remarks 

SHUNGNAK  (Contd) 

Dog 

Salmon 

cheesy-textured  mass  is  a favorite  on 
early  fall  diets. 

B1 ueberries 

Blueberries  are  usually  plentiful  in  the 
area  and  most  families  try  to  store  from 
100  to  150  pounds  each  for  winter  use. 

Bear 

Hoary 

Marmot 

At  this  season  of  the  year  an  occasional 
brown  or  black  bear  or  a hoary  marmot 
may  be  taken.  Fat  from  the  latter  ani- 
mal used  to  be  a priced  food  but  since 
most  of  the  men  now  work  in  the  summer 
for  wages  (in  the  mines,  etc.)  they 
rarely  make  the  extended  hunting  trips 
to  the  mountains  for  these  animals  as 
they  did  in  the  past. 

Cloud- 

berries 

Cloudberries , the  years  when  they  are 
available,  are  eaten  fresh  In  season. 
They  are  rarely  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  storage. 

SHISHMAREF  (Northern-Coastal  Eskimo) 

PALL  Bernes  Crowberries,  blueberries,  low-bush  cran- 

berries and  cloudberries  are  often  avails 


)une, 
lar- 
rhi  s 
)f  the 
: is 
i gill- 


able  in  significant  quantities  from  the  || 
tundra  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  I 
and  from  the  mainland  tundra  area  also.  jf 
Crowberries  and  cloudberries  are  the  I 
favorites  and  most  families  store  from  j§ 
50  to  100  pounds  or  more  for  winter  use.  . 
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'Mouse- 
nuts  1 


In  times  past  the  Shishmaref  people  made 


special  trips  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to 
the  mai nl and  ;fpr  'mpusenuts 1 {piknik) 


but  thi s is  rarely  done  today.  Earl y 
health  workers  discouraged  the  practice 
thinking  it  was* a possible  source  of  dis 
ease  and:  illness.  This  food,  however,  is 
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SHISHMAREF  (Contd) 

Wildfowl  Ducks  and  geese  are  still  hunted  on  the 
mainland.  Relatively  small  numbers  are 
stored  for  winter  use.  The  total  take 
is  probably  much  less  than  in  former 
years  since  many  of  the  active  hunters 
are  away  on  summer  jobs  and  do  not  re- 
turn to  the  village  until  after  the  birds 
have  left  on  their  southern  migration. 


Place  and 
Season 


SHISHMARE 


Squirrels  Moderate  numbers  of  both  the  ground 

squirrel  and  flying  squirrel  are  ob- 
tained. The  furs  are  used  to  make  parkas 
and  the  meat  used  as  food. 


WINTER  Seal  Sealing  is  sporadic,  depending  always  on 

the  weather.  It  begins  In  November 
after  the  shore  ice  is  solid  enough  for 
walking  and  dog- team  travel , and  con- 
tinues until  the  ice  goes  out  sometime 
Polar  in  late  May  or  early  June.  Some  years 

bear  one  or  two  polar  bear  may  be  caught, 

sometimes  none  at  all. 


Tom  cod  Throughout  the  winter  tom  cods,  flounders 

Flounder  or  bullheads  (scul pi  ns)  are  caught  by 

Sculpin  the  women  and  older  people  of  both  sexes 

by  jigging  through  ice  holes  in  the  inlet 
and  the  lagoon  in  back  of  the  village. 
Rabbits  Whenever  .weather permits,  the  men  make 

Ptarmigan  mainland  trips  to  hunt  rabbits  and 

ptarmigan.  They  are  not  found  in  abun- 
; >'v; ' ; dance;  - - 


SPRING 


Wi 1 low 
(inner 
bark) 


The  inner  bark  of  the  willow,  SaZix  alax- 
en&isi/ i s sometimes  collected  in  1 ate 
Apri  1 and  early  May  --  at  about  the  time 
the  sap  begins  to  runv?TThe  outer  bark 
i . . is  carefi^^^t^^i^mpved^ the.  :thi n 
inner  layer  is  scraped  off  with  a knife. 

The  Eskimo  name  for  this  food  is  ' keel- 
eeyuk'  meaning  the  'scrape'.  This  is  a 

men  while  hunting  on  the  mainland  for 
Rabbits  , rabbits  and  ptarmigan,  but  they  often 

harl,  lLif.rfamn.mt*  nfall  nf  . 


Ptarmigan  bring  back  limited  amounts  of  all  of 
these  foods  for  the  family. 
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SHISHMAREF  (Contd) 
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Remarks 


Ugruk  is  hunted  and  captured,  usually  in 
good  quantities,  on  the  pack  ice  in  late 
May  and  June  or  as  long  as  the  pack  ice 
persists  and  is  safe,  A good  hunter  at 
this  time  may  obtain  12  to  14  ugruk  as 
well  as  many  smaller  seal.  The  meat  is 
either  completely  air-dried  or  small 
quantities  may  be  only  partially  air- 
dried  and  then  stored  in  seal  oil.  The 
blubber  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  stuffed 
into  clean  seal  pokes  and  stored  in  the 
cold.  During  a good  year  enough  seal 
and  ugruk  are  caught  within  a two  to 
three  week  period  to  furnish  a good 
share  of  the  entire  yearns  supply  of 
meat  and  oil.  By  tradition,  young  boys 
13  to  14  years  of  age  accompany  the  older 
hunters  at  this  time.  The  boy's  first 
catch  goes  to  the  oldest  man  in  the  camp. 
Prize  young  seal  skins  are  carefully 
cleaned  and  pegged  out  on  the  ground  to 
dry.  They  are  later  tanned  and  used  to 
make  sealskin  parkas  and  pants. 


In  May  wildfowl,  now  on  their  northern 
migration,  are  hunted  but  usually  the 
amount  taken  is  enough  for  immediate 
daily  use  only,  : . 


Later,  in  June,  small  quantities  of  duck 

and  geese  eggs,  and  larger  supplies  of 
gull  eggs,  are  collected  and  used  in  the 
daily  diet. 


Sourdock  is  the  most  important  of  the  lo- 
cally available  wild  edible  greens  and 
it  is  usually  collected  in  sufficient 
quart ti ty  by  most  f ami 1 i es  to  store  f^r 
winter  use.  These  greens  are  cooked  be- 
fore’ ‘storage.;.'  . _ j.;; 


Wi 1 1 ow  buds  and 


1 eaves ; from  the  smoothr 

v leayeb  gro und  varieties,  chiefly  SaMx 


aretica,  are  also  collected  in  quantity 


ancT stored  for  winter  use.  They  may  be 

pre-cooked  but  most  often  they  are  left 
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SHISHMAREF 
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(Contd) 


I 

! 
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SUMMER  Herri ng 

Smelts 


Salmon 


raw  and  are  lightly  marinated  with  seal 
oil  just  prior  to  storage  in  the  cold. 
This  product  is  called  1 surrah 1 . Other 
greens  and  plant  parts  used  in  lesser 
amounts  are  Sedum  roseum3  both  the 
leaves  ( Eveeakluk ) and  the  root  (Ekututi)  3 
the  leaves  of  the  marsh  marigold  ( Caltha 
palustr-Ls)  i and  the  flower  of  the  wooly 
1 ousewort  {Pedi-ouZaris  lanata ) ; the 
latter,  to  which  a small  amount  of  water 
is  added,  and  then  allowed  to  sour  is 
called  Ndhzahnetak. 

A moderate  but  significant  herring  run  oc- 
curs along  the  coast  near  Shishmaref. 
Smelts  may  also  be  available  but  in 
lesser  amounts.  Excess  fish  beyond  im- 
mediate needs  are  dried  for  winter  use. 

There  is  a relatively  small  salmon  run 
in  July  and  limited  amounts  are  also  dried 
for  future  use. 


Source:  Christine  A.  Heller,  Ph.  D.  and  Edward  IT  Scott,  Ph,  D, 

The  Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956-1961 , U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
Nutrition  and  Metabolic  Disease  Section,  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  pp.  251-259. 


Four  other  brief  sketches  from  the  historic  record  will  help 
to  round  out  the  ecological  livelihood  patterns  of  this  region:  firsts 
to  the  south  along  the  shore  of  Norton  Sound  where  the  Unalit  or  Una- 
1 i gmi ut  dwelt  between  St.  Michael  and  Golovin.  Subsistence  patterns 
were  essentially  the  same  whether  at  Golovin  or  Unalakleet, 


Walrus  and  whales  were  absent  in  this  area. 
Seal  hunting  was  important,  and  caribou 
hunting  was  exceptionally  good  in  the  hills 
between  the  Inglutalik  and  Koyuk  rivers. 
Beluga  were  plentiful  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Inglutalik  River  and  in  Golovin  Sound. 

Fish  were  important  everywhere,  and  the 
mouth  of  almost  every  river  was  a potential, 
if  not  an  actual,  campsite.  Some  places 
were  known  to  be  better  than  others,  for 
Instance,  coastal  fishing  near  the  town  of 
Moses  Point  was  known  always  to  have  'the 
best  fishing,'  and  Fish  River  was  'always 
to  be  depended  on.1  Short  rivers  could 
supply  the  needs  of  only  a single  family, 
but  large  rivers  like  the  Koyuk  and  Fish 
rivers  supported  many  camps.  The  Fish 
River  Eskimos,  whose  principal  aboriginal 
food  was  fish,  had  an  abundance  of  salmon, 
as  well  as  whi tefish , trout,  grayling,  and 
pi  ke. 

Large  herring  were  especially  plentiful 
around  Golovin  Bay.  A perpetual  spring  on 
the  Kwik  River  west  of  Bald  Head  is  said 
to  have  furnished  a limited  amount  of 
salmon  all  year  round. 

Thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  were  caught 
on  Golovin  Bay  in  the  spring,  and  Innum- 
erable flocks  of  ptarmigan  were  snared  in 
brushy  areas  everywhere  in  the  winter.  Eggs, 
hunted  both  on  cliffs  and  on  the  tundra, 
were  an  important  part  of  the  diet.  Berries, 
Eskimo  potatoes,  and  various  greens  were  ex- 
X' ■ tens i vely  utili  zed.. AO  /. •. 


40Ray 


"Nineteenth  Century. . . op. e%t.3  pp. 66-67 


Second,  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  near 
Island  and  Sledge  Island  offers  another  pattern  variant. 

The  mainland  coast,  outside  the  migra- 
ti on  path  of  walrus  and  whales  had  less 
food  resources  than  the  Golovin  Bay  or 
Port  Clarence  areas.  However,  the  King 
Islanders  depended  heavily  on  walrus 
and  actively  pursued  whales.  Even  Sledge 
Island,  only  20  miles  from  the  mainland 
in  this  area,  was  noted  for  its  large 
herds  of  walrus  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century.  Apparently  whaling  had  also 
been  carried  on,  because  William  B,  Van 
Valin,  teacher  at  Sinuk  on  the  mainland, 
found  a shaman's  whaling  kit  of  figures 
and  amulets  hidden  in  a rock  pile  on 
Sledge  Island  (1941:  47-48).  These  two 

Islands,  with  their  comparative  wealth 
of  food,  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the 
area's  population. 

Despite  the  lack  of  easily  obtained  walrus 
and  whale,  there  was  abundant  caribou, 
ptarmigan,  fish,  and  seal  for  a limited 
number  of  mainland  families.  The  area  a I so 
had  good  supplies  of  ground  squirrels,  rab- 
bits,  and  bear.  One  man  told  me  that  a 

village  would  not  be  established m that 

area  unless  ptarmigan  and  rabbits  were 
found  nearby.  Because  rivers  were  not  - 
large  like  the  Koyuk  and  Fish,  the  majority 
of  fishing  was  done  at  the  mouths*,  only  a 
few  camps  were  found  upstream  on  the  Nome 

and  Snake  rivers.  Salmon,  trout,  and 

grayling  were  the  principal  fish.  Beluga 
were  caught,  as  a rule,  only  near  Cape 
Nome  and  Cape  Douglas.  In  the  spring, 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans  were  plentiful, 
particularly  in  fthe  Safety  Lagoon  .a  rep 

B1 ueberries , saTmonberries , ^and  the  Tpicy > 

smooth , bl ackberry  ( ' azi ak ')  were -found ,i n 
abundance.  The  inhabitants  of. this  area  ^ 
also. ate  a great  deal  of  roots  and  greens. 


Third,  the  area  about  Port  Clarence  and  inland  aiong  the 
Kuzitrin  River  provides  a slightly  different  ecological  orientation 

This  area  had  large  herds  of  caribou  in 
the  past,  particularly  north  and  east  of 
Kauwerak  village.  Productive  fishing  was 
undertaken  at  almost  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  particularly  in  the  spring  in 
Tuksuk  Channel  and  in  summer  and  fall  in 
Imuruk  Basin  and  Grantley  Harbor,  and 
tributary  rivers.  Ptarmigan  in  the  winter, 
and  ducks  and  geese  in  the  summer  were^ 
plentiful.  There  was  no  walrus  or  whale 
hunting  in  this  area,  although  sea  mammal 
products  were  obtained  by  trade.  Even  the 
inland  people  made  oomiaks  of  walrus  hide 
for  travel  on  the  rivers  and  ocean.  Beluga 
and  spotted  seal  came  into  Grantley  Harbor 
to  be  taken  in  nets  near  the  entrance  to 
Tuksuk  Channel.  In  winter  and  spring  seals 
were  sought  at  Poi  nt  Spencer  * and  by  the 
middle  of  May  many  of  the  inland  people 
had  arrived  for  hunting.  However,  some 
families  from  Port  Clarence  and  Grantley 
Harbor  also  went  to  Cape  Douglas  for 
sealing.  As  early  as  April  fishing  sites 
were  blanketed  with  proprietary  rights, 
having  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  generation  after  generation  ....  Per- 
mission  was  needed  to  fish  in  particular 
spots.  This  was  also  true  on  the  Agiapuk 
and  Kuzitrin  rivers.  Wales  people  also 

came  to  this  area  to  fish,  and  Port  Clarence 
people,  in  turn,  went  as  far  north  as  Palazruk 
for  winter  sealing.  The  general  annual  fish- 
ing pattern  was  to  fish  first  in  April  for 
whitefish  in  Tuksuk  Channel  , in  duly  and 
August  for  salmon  in  various  other  rivers, 
and  just  before  freezeup  in  the  fall  (Septem- 
ber) for  herring  and  tomcod.  Great  quantities 
of  fish,  mainly  whitefish,  were  obtained  both 
summer  and  winter  in  the  lower  Kuzitrin.  Noun-  j. 
der  were  got  in  quantity  -near,  the  ^arge  spit 
across  from  Nook.  in  early  .summer;;wh_e.re  a .dozen  ;-.i 

fishing  parties  might  be  located  along  its  ,,.. 
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Fourth,  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Bering  Strait  — Wales 
and  Little  Diomede  Island  — offers  still  another  view  of  man's  adap-  pec 

tation  to  his  environment,  9re 

tha 

The  southernmost  whaling  area  of  the  Alaskan  Fai 

Arctic  was  In  the  Bering  Strait.  The  Diomede  amc 

Islands  and  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  were  ideally  wit 

located  for  the  pursuit  of  the  whale.  The 
vast  herds  of  migrating  walrus  usually  passed 

through  the  strait  between  May  15  and  the  end  an 


of  June.  With  seal  and  oogruk  plentiful,  the 
population  of  the  comparatively  small  area  of 
Bering  Strait  itself  reflected  the  great  wealth 
of  natural  resources.  The  inhabitants  were 
known  to  be  fearless  men  of  the  sea  and  ice. 
They  also  hunted  polar  bear  when  ice  conditions 
were  favorable.  Their  technology  in  material 
culture  was  unsurpassed  in  the  Eskimo  area, 
and  elaborate  ceremonies  grew  up  around  whale 


hunting.  Their  tools  and  art  reflected  plen-  Ethr 

tiful  raw  material  and  a substantial  amount 
of  lei  sure  time. 

Is  la 

Caribou  thrived  inland  in  great  herds,  but  cult 

the  Wales  and  island  people  concentrated  on  St.  I 

sea  mammals.  Therefore,  only  a few  families  East 

from  the  areas  to  the  north,  particularly  cult' 

around  Shishmaref,  carried  on  inland  caribou  on  t! 

hunting.  Salmon  were  not  caught  in  the  rivers  vill. 

between  Port  Clarence  and  Cape  Espenberg. 

(They  were,  however,  found  in  the  rivers  of 

Kotzebue  Sound. ) Tomcod  were  caught  through  has 

shore  ice  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and  cent 

flounders  were  found  in  specialized  shallow  camp 

waters . rati 

1 oca 


Besides  whale  and  walrus, 
ate  immense  quantities  of 
They  were  great  travelers 
the  Alaskan  mai nland,  and 


the  Diomede  Islanders 
birds  and  bird  eggs ; 
to  both  Siberia  ahd 
built  large,  sturdy 


ooriiiaks.  Diomeders  occasionally  wintered  at 
Wales.  They  traded  with  both  continents,  and 
after  the  Russian  fur  trade  began  in  earnest 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
often  joi ned  the.  Chukchi  1 n tradi ng  for  ski  ns  at 
Kotzebue  Sound. 
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The  trading  with  Siberia  is  now  at  an  end  but  the  Diomede 
people  as  well  as  many  others  from  the  Bering  Strait  region  are  still 
great  travelers.  In  fact  they  now  travel  more  freely  and  more  often 
than  ever  — around  the  Seward  Peninsula  to  Nome  and  Kotzebue  and  to 
Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  particularly.  Many  of  them  that  do  travel  are 
among  the  best  ivory  carvers  and  they  simply  take  their  tools  and  craft 
with  them  wherever  they  go. 

But  just  as  these  people  traveled  and  traded  in  oomiaks  in 
an  earlier  day  and  returned  home,  so  is  the  pattern  of  returning  home 
active  in  aircraft  today  --  especially  in  the  spring  for  the  walrus 
or  whale  hunting. 


BERING  SEA  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 


Man  has  lived,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island  since  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 44  Historic 
cultural  attachments 45  as  well  as  linguistic  ties  associate  the 
St.  Lawrence  people  with  the  Eskimo  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  from 
East  Cape  to  Anadyr  Sound,  According  to  Hughes  ,46  "The  closest 
cultural  relatives  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Island  people  therefore  live 
on  the  Chukotski  Peninsula,  only  thirty-eight  miles  distant,  in  the 
village  of  Ungwaezi k (or  Chap! i no) . ... 

It  appears  that  Chibutak  or  Si  vokak  (present-day  Gambell ) ... 
has  since  early  times  been  the  site  of  the  island's  main  vi 1 1 age--the 
central  place  to  which  all  other  settlements , hunting  and  fishing 
camps  were  secondary.  This  location  had  some  practical  ecological 
rationale  behind  its  choice.  Simply_put — it  was,  and  is,  the  best 
location  for  walrus  hunting  and  whaling.  Of  some  secondary  signifi- 
cance was  probably  the  proximity  of  this  site  to  the  Asiatic  peoples 
of  the  mainland.  - 


Numerous  smaller  villages  and  fishing  and  hunting  camps  have 

surrounded  the  island  since  man's  first  occupation.  These,  however, 
are  owned  by  or  identified  with  individual  families  or  groups;  and  no 
other  large  comparable  village  has  existed  on  the  island  until  recent 
times v’  when  Savoonga.,ia.  former  reindeerTherdlng  camp,  became  a perma- 
neiit  village.  "NdW  again , just  recently  a smal  1 permanent  village  has 
developed  at  Northeast  Cape  in  association  with  a military  installa- 
tion. - ' 'v;- V7'-.'/"'.  / 

44  J.  Louis  Giddings,  AHodent  Men  o/*  tfce  AvctvC}  New  York . A! fred 
A.  Knopf,  1967. 

45  xb-Ld  ' . 

4G  Charles  Campbell  Hughes and  janepurphy?  Hughes Vil- 
lage -in  the  Moder'n'Wordd^lX.hs.ca,  New  York:  Cornel  1 University  Press , 

1962. 
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STATUS 


CAMP  MTE 


ANTIQUITY 


Etvhuelit 


The  Elwhuel 1 t Inhabited  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
settlementi  were* 


Their 


Chlbukak  or  Slvokak,  present-day  Cambell.  Located 

.i  ^ ** 4-4  n I .'lurovirp 


LniDUtCar.  or  ^ i C3C"V-UUJ  - 

OP  Northwest  Cape,  northwest  tip  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Name  changed  to  Gambell  In  1898. 


Chltnak  (or  Shetn&k).  on  south  shore  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  Reported  In  IB49.  At  Slfcnlk  Cape. 


Klalegak , on  Klslegak  Point,  4 miles  fMJftheaft  of 
Southeast  Cape.  Former  camp  reported  In  1649. 


Kukullak  (or  Kookssllk)*  on  Kookoollk  Cape  4 miles 
east  of  Savoonga  on  the  north  coast  of  St,  Lawrence 
Island,  An  old  village*,  name  first  reported  In 
1932,  Savoonga  Is  present  pi see. 


Puauvlliak  (or  Powoolllak)  on  south  coast  of  St, 
Lawrence  Island,  Six  miles  northeast  of  Southwest 
Cape  at  Powoolllak  Point.  Eskimo  camp  first  re- 
ported In  '1849, 


Punuk  (or  Peenook)  on  one  of  Pufiuk  Islands  In  the 
Bering  Sea  east  of  St.  Lawrence  island.  Fonmsr 
village  or  carp  reported  in  1886, 


yi i iage  or  tamp  ityui feu  >h 

Th»  foil  swing  1,  o l»t  of  othor  b.mp,  of  recent  end  neme  which  My  or  mey  not  ho  historic,  hot  their  presence  ,ll«st»t«  so.son.l  os.  ovor  .11 

of  St.  Lawrence  Island  which  Is  In  Itself  historic. 


Akeftspek  or  Aflktapohak,  si*  miles  southern  of  Gambell  on  north  coast  of  St.  L.wrene.  island. 

Hlngeehak.  two  miles  northwest  of  Aghnaghak  Lagoon  and  nine  miles  southeast  of  Gaetwll. 

naskok  cusp,  on  Bering  See  coast  near  west  end  of  Hlyrakpak  Lagoon,  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Gambell. 

Tapphook  (var.  Ap.tlki  Camp),  on  Taphook  Point  on  north  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  19  miles  southeast  of  Gambell, 

Ataakts  Camp  (var.  T.ph.parak),  12  miles  southeast  of  Savoonga.  one  mile  west  of  slnglkpa  Cape,  north  coast  of  Island. 

Camp  lveetekf  20  miles  southeast  of  Savoonga,  northeast  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  Island, 

Sooghmeghat  (var,  Alowss  Camp,  Nelsons  Camp*  Tamnlk  Camp),  north  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  tt  Si  Its  west  Of  Northeast  Cape, 

Camp  Sevok  (or  Sayak).  on  Salghat  Beach,  north  coast  of  St,  Lawrence  Island,  45  miles  southeast  of  Savoonga, 

Camp  kulowlye*  at  Morthiist  Cape,  it,  Lawrence  island, 

Kanyce  Camp,  at  TlVugha  Point,  north  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

Kangkok  (or  Koughkok).  site  of  village  on  Kongkok  fey,  27  miles  south  of  Gambell  on  west  coast  Of  St,  Lawrence  Island, 

Imughialuk  (var,  Booshu  Camp,  Hokhoweylk  Camp.  Moowookylk  Camp),  near  west  coast  of  5t.  Lawrence  Island  on  Hoghoweylk  River, 

K1 tngeepalok  (kltnepaluk,  Okllerlt},  may  be  site  of  old  Eskimo  village!  20  miles  south  of  .Gambell  on  west  coast  of  5t.  Lawrence  Island, 
fevalrok,  site  of  camp  or  village  10  milts  south  of  Gambell . near  Sing Ik  Point,  west  coast  of  St.  Lawrence  island. 


ntoiT  John  ft  ^ ^ ^ ^ Ethnology,  Bulletin  wsningwn. 

umtk  Ittei  Government  Printing  Office,  1953. 
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In  historic  times , the  winter  of  1878-1879  was  catastrophic 
to  the  island's  population.  From  whatever  cause— reports  differ— 
drunkenness  from  liquor  acquired  in  October  trade  wl^,^e,'JJh^ers 
which  caused  the  islanders  to  miss  the  walrus  herds  9°^  by  in 
November,  thus  causing  starvation!  or  from  sickness  and  starvation 
alone-,  or  because  of  southerly  winds  from  November  to  January  keepinq 
the  winter  ice  and  walrus  herds  away  from  the  island  an  estimated  ^ 
i,loo  people  died,  and  the  island's  population  has  never  recovered.*' 


Several  of  the  small  villages  around  the  island  were 
decimated  at  this  time. 


Human  occupancy  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  has,  of  course, 
always  been  a tenuous  thing!  and  in  recent  as  well  as  historic  times 
environmental  factors  have  caused  food  shortages,  malnutrition,  and 
starvation,  with  resultant  population  and  settlement  shifts. 


Essentially,  though,  the  settlement  pattern  in  more  recent 
times  has  been  affected  more  by  government,  church,  and  trade  than  by 
the  environment. 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 


One  thing  white  people  don't  understand  is 
that  we  Eskimos  can't  grow  anything.  All 
we  can  do  is  hunt,  hunt,  hunt.*° 


Again,  as  in  other  regions  of  Alaska's  Arctic,  the  Native 
population  is  primarily  dependent  upon  his  environment  to  obtain  food 
and  sustain  life. 


On  St.  Lawrence  Island  the  subsistence  pattern  is  dominated 
by  walrus  hunting  and  whaling  augmented  by  the  taking  and  gathering 
of  seal , fish,  birds,  eggs,  seaweeds  and  roots,  greens  and  berries. 


means  of  I 
the  adven' 
the  winte- 


On  the  basis  of  food  tastes,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Islanders  could  well  pre-empt  the  name  'walrus 
eaters ,'  since  they  live  astride  one  of  the 
richest  walrus-hunting  areas  in  the  world  and 
for  centuries  that  animal  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  their  diet.  The  purpose;  of  the  spring 
hunt  is  to  lay  in  a supply  of  several  hundred 
tocK-boky  or  'meatball s , ' which  are  made  of  long 
rectangular  sections  of  wal rus  hade  with:;: blubber 
and  some  meat  still  attached,  folded  over  on 
themselves  and  then  laced .together  with  a thin 
strip  cut  from  the  same  skin.  These  tochtdk, 
weighing  an  average  of  110  pounds  each,  are 
stored  i n meat  cellars  or  meat  houses  for 
several  months  before  use  by  both  humans  and 
dogs.  In  T940sthe;  Sti  Lawrence "people  said! 
in  response  to  the  question,  'What  do  you 
1 i ke  best  to  eat?'  :-’v’ v'-'iV 


47  Ibid. 

48  Hughes 

-A»Ibid. 


/ L, 


mci 


C yV  4,- 


'Ever  since  the  people  was  formed  on  the 
island  we  eat  most  walrus  meat,  and  we  like 
it  best. 

But  If  we  got  one  whale,  we  forget  about 
walrus  meat  for  a while.  But  we  never  get 
tired  of  walrus  meat.  I think  because  we 
raised  by  them.' 

And  walrus  is  still  the  favorite  meat  food 
of  the  Sivokakmeit,  although  certain  parts 
of  the  bowhead  whale  are  considered  extremely 
tasty.  Walrus  is  often  contrasted  to  seal 
meat  to  illustrate  its  excellence,  and  seal  is 
said  to  be  'too  soft,'  to  spoil  too  quickly  and 
not  be  amenable  to  preservation  for  as  long 
as  walrus.  An  excerpt  from  the  field  notes 
points  up  this  preference: 


I 


I 

8 


u 


: 

£ 


I 


Ivan  said  that  when  people  go  out  to  the 
hospital  1 in  two  or  three  days  they  want 
our  food  * ‘ They  want  walrus.  He  told  me 
that  people  here  don't  want  birds  or  fish  -- 
they  want  walrus*  He  said,  1 It  isn't  like 
your  soft  food;  it  is  hard.'  I asked  him 
if  it  is  the  Eskimo's  'real  food.’  Ivan 
said  it  is,  and  then  said,  'It’s  our  'bread.1 1 

The  same  sentiment  is  heard  over  and  over 
that  1 our  food  is  walrus.1  **..49 


Just  as  noted  earlier  in  other  regions  of  Arctic  Alaska,  the 
means  of  hunting  have  shown  technological  change  and  adaptation  with 
the  advent  of  the  rifle,  the  outboard  motor , etc.,  so  we  no  longer  see 
the  winter  walrus  hunting  picture  of: 

..  ..the  walrus  hunter-  [stal ki ng]  over  the 

winter  sea  ice  with  his  hunting  bag  hung  v 

lightly  on  his  shoulders,  his  harpoon  and 

coiled  walrus-hide  rope,  his  lance  and  ice  -y  : : 

tester,  and  his  baleen  toboggan  for  hauling 


the  .meat-  home .50 

- ' ' , 
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or  the  spring  picture  of: 


....a  boat  full  of  hunters  »,,,  silently 
[paddling]  to  an  ice  floe  on  which  a 
group  of  walruses  were  sleeping.  Then  the 
striker  of  the  boat  ....  quietly  [jumping] 
onto  the  ice  and  [trying]  to  kill  several 
of  the  sleeping  animals  with  lances  and 
knife  before  the  rest  slid,  alarmed,  off 
into  the  water.5' 


No,  now  the  rifle  and  the  outboard  make  the  task  a bit  easier. 
The  means  have  changed  but  the  end  is  the  same  --  food  is  secured  for 
survival  from  one  of  the  harshest  environments  in  the  world. 

Ironically,  in  walrus  hunting  the  use  of  the  rifle  often 
causes  waste  as  animals  are  more  difficult  to  retrieve  and  are  fre- 
quently lost  to  the  hunters. 


Another  aspect  of  the  walrus  story  is  told  on  the  land. 

Despite  the  use  of  some  ice  holes  or  "stink  holes"  — caches  dug  in 
the  frozen  permafrost  ground  --t  villagers  of  St.  Lawrence  lose  about 
50%  of  their  walrus  meat  supply  through  spoilage  annually. 52  At 
Savoonga  eight-year  records  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
indicate  an  average  annual  harvest  of  385  animals  — 70%  taken  during 
the  spring  hunt.  About  135  walrus  dressing,  an  average  of  1500  pounds, 
spoil  from  a lack  of  proper  freezer-storage  facilities,  due  in  turn  to 
many  factors,  economic  and  technical , resulting  in  no  village  power 
source.  The  spoilage  of  200,000  pounds  of  meat  represents  a rdollar 7 v; 
loss  of  $78,000  per  year,  as  Wei  1 -as  an  indi rect,  but . possibly cti'fcl&Vl  * • • 
conservation  of  the  species11  loss. 


Similarly,  the  rifle,  the  motor,  cotton,  nylon  or  manila 
rope  have  changed  hunting  methodology  in  sealing |’ajid;w^ 
some  di fferences  i n the  taki ng  success  with  each  speci es  compared  with 
former  years.  . " ; 'wi'S  .V^VO.-  3*3-^  .’tv  H 


Whal  ing  at  St.  Lawrence  isKsimilar  to,  that  at  Little  Diomede, 

Wales,  Point  Hope,  Wainwright  or  Barrow.  The  whale  is  the  up  to  60 
ton  bowhead  — and  their  hunting  is  the:  glory  of  the ,?St.  Lawrence 
Native  hunter. 

- • . : 

' • • : v -•  ••  • -•  • , • - • - - ' 4 • ' v ' ’ - ' , • ' • --  . '•  • 

Methods  here  are  the  same  as  along  the  Arctic  coast  and  the 


"mangtak"  (whale  Skin)  is  just  as  tasty  and  preferred  a food  as  the  muk- 

tuk"  skin)  of  the  inainland  Eskimo.  ' ^ 
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Although  highlighted  by  the  quest  for  walrus  and 
St.  Lawrence  Islander  today  depends  upon  a varied  seasonal 
dictated  by  the  environment. 

A proper  start r g point  might  be  the  fall. 

In  September  picking  of  greens  has  just  about 
finished,  but  berry  picking  begins,  as  well 
as  the  collection  of  various  types  of  roots 
and  tubers.  This  continues  until  the  ground 
becomes  too  frozen,  less  than  a month  later. 

Bird  hunting  with  guns  continues  — particu- 
larly for  ducks  and  geese  and  sea  gulls. 

Walruses  are  not  found  in  the  early  fall, 
nor  hair  seal;  but  hunting  of  spotted  seals 
continues  during  September  and  October  and 
then  dwindles  off  during  November,  when  the 
ice  comes.  In  the  months  of  October  and 
November  women  and  children  gather  sea- 
weeds of  various  types  from  the  shores, 
washed  up  by  the  high  winds  and  waves  of 
the  fall.  In  addition,  sometimes  tomcod  are 
gathered.  In  former  years  there  was  some 
fishing  for  cod  and  sculpin  in  the  fall 
before  the  ice  came,  but  that  activity  has 
generally  disappeared  now. 

By  November  many  of  the  species  of  birds 
begin  to  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  area. 

Only  the  sea  gulls  linger  for  a short  while 
before  they,  too,  leave;  and  the  traditional 
custom  was  to  kill  as  many  of  these  big  birds 
as  possible  to  freeze  for  use  during  the 
coldest  part  of  winter,  January  through  March. 
The  first  sea  ice  comes  in  November,  and  with 
it  — usually  --  the  walrus  herds  journeying 
southward  with  the  edge  of  the  ice  sheet. 

Often,  however,  there  is  a period,  between  the 
departure  of  the  spotted  seals  and  birds  in 
November  and  the  coming  of  the  first  ice  with 
its  burden  of  walruses  later  in  the  month,  when 
there  is  no  real  source  of  animal  or  bird  food 
available.  Sometimes,  too,  the  walrus  herds 
do  not  come  with  the  ice  or  are  too  far  out  for 
hunting.  At  such  times  in  former  days  there 
was  famine.  If  there  was  hunting,  however,  it 
was  very  intense  during  this  time,  and  one 
middle-aged  man  now  recalls  his  youth  in  the 
. following  terms: 


whale,  the 
food  cycle 


From  the  first  part  of  the  winter  there  was 
a good  hunting.  For  seals,  and  walrus,  and 
everything.  They  hunt  much  as  they  could. 

Save  every  part  of  it  — blubber  and  meat. 

Pretty  soon,  carcasses  piled  up;  and  they  just 
take  the  skin  off  and  leave  the  blubber  on  the 
meat.  They  leave  it  like  that;  store  it,  never 
touch  it.  Because  the  current  is  very  close  in 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  the  winter.  The 
latter  part  of  the  winter  when  the  shore  ice 
gets  heavy,  the  sea  animals  travel  way  out  to 
where  there  is  loose  ice;  open  leads  out  farther. 
For  that  reason,  we  try  to  get  all  we  can;  be- 
cause ahead  there  lies  shortage  of  meat  and  oil. 
For  that  part  they  store  everything.  No,  they 
don't  store  as  much  meat  now.' 


Hunting  of  walruses,  hair  seals,  and  mukluk 
seals  on  the  winter  ice  is  then  the  principal 
activity  of  men  from  December  through  March. 
This  hunting  is  done  either  from  along  the 
shore,  where  currents  break  up  the  ice,  or 
out  on  the  flat  pans  themselves,  where  a man 
will  go  with  his  dog  team  or  alone,  walking, 
or  with  a boat  crew.  Even  so,  the  period  from 
January  through  March  is  the  worst  of  the  year; 
for  not  only  are  there  fewer  animals,  but  the 


hunting  conditions  are  much  more  dangerous 
and  the  weather  is  extremely  severe.  Often 
storms  and  bad  weather  last  for  many  days  at 
a time  and  permit  no  hunting  whatsoever.  It 
becomes  a work  of  fair  proportions  to  maintain 
a household  with  light,  heat,  and  water.  During 
this  time  of  the  winter  some  men  are  occupied 
with  their  fox-t rapping  line  and  must  leave  the 
village  daily  to  attend  their  traps,  or  else 
they  stay  for  extended  periods  at  camps  located 
some  distance  from  the  vi 11  age . The  only  bird 
hunting  during  the  winter  is  for  sawbills,  or 
old  squaw  ducks,  which  remain  throughout  the 
winter  along  the  edge  of  the  shore  ice  and  are 

hunted  by  the  men  and  boys  _ when  they  are  not 

otherwise  busy.  Sculpin  fishing  and  crabbing 
begin  in  January  and  continue  until  the  ice 
starts  to  break  up  i n 1 ate  May. 

In  March  the  sea  commences  to. .open  once  more , 
and  there  are  more  1 eads.  Boat  hunting  i s the 
only  type  possible  on  the  ice  now,  .and  the 
walruses  become  more  abundant.  In  April  the 
whal  i ng  season  begi ns,  and  wi th  it  a period  of  * 
intensive  hunting  for  about  two  months.  - During 


April  and  May  the  great  bulk  of  food  supply  for 
the  entire  year  must  be  laid  away.  Supplementary 
hunting  activities  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
contribute,  of  course,  to  the  nurture  of  the 
community,  but  without  an  abundant  hunt  during 
April  and  May  food  scarcity  or  even  famine  will 
be  a possibility  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
what  happened  in  the  spring  of  1954,  and  it  was 
only  slightly  better  during  1955.  It  has  occurred 
several  times  since  1940. 

With  the  whaling,  the  killing  of  walruses  and 
mukluks  and  hair  seals  goes  on  as  well.  And  by 
late  May  and  particularly  early  June,  the  birds 
are  returning  In  great  numbers.  Auklets,  murres , 
cormorants,  puffins,  geese,  loons,  and  gulls  all 
come  back  to  their  native  rocks. 

June  sees  the  end  of  walrus  and  hair-seal  hunting 
and  of  whaling.  The  main  herds  of  walruses  have 
passed  to  the  north,  but  some  of  the  males  remain  in 
the  ice  near  Savoonga  for  part  of  the  month.  By 
the  last  days  of  June,  however,  they  too  have  swum 
after  the  retreating  ice.  Only  occasionally  is  a 
gray  whale  killed  in  the  summer.  June  brings  a 
harvest  of  seaweeds  as  well  as  birds,  and  picking 
some  of  the  greens  begins  as  well.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  boats  travel  to 
cliffs  forty  miles  south  of  the  village  to 
gather  murre  and  cormorant  eggs  by  the  tubful . 

June  is  also  the  month  for  preparing  the 
spring's  catch  of  meat  for  storage  in  the 
meat  cellar  ( s'tklowaek ) , or  meat  house. 

Walrus  meat  has  already  been  rolled  into 
'meatballs'  (toehtak)  and  put  away.  Now 
baby  walruses  and  mukluks  are  cut  into  strips 
and  hung  on  racks  to  dry  in  the  summer  sun, 
along  with  orderly  rows  of  eviscerated  birds 
and  fish.  The  meat  dries  all  summer  unless 
eaten  first,  and  then  the  dried  meat  {ndfkordek) 
is  taken  down  in  the  early  fall  and  stored.  As 
noted  before,  in  1940  much  of  the  stored  meat 
was  placed  in  barrels  cr  pokes  of  seal  oil, 
but  in  1955  very  little  was  preserved Lin  this 
manner.  yDuri ng  the  1 atter  year  perhaps  the 
general  scarci ty  of  meat  precluded  storing 
very  much  of  it,  but  nonetheless  the  pattern 
of  preservi  ng  meat  T n seal  oi 1 i s very  cl  early 
passing  out  of  the  culture.  I will  examine 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  change  later,  in  "■ 

conpec ti  on  wi  th  ‘the  senti ments--^bout y:us^  * ' . 

seal  oil  which  the  Eskimos  have  acquired  by 
their  Contact  With  white  peopl e . ;j '•  • 
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In  July  the  picking  of  greens  begins  in  earnest, 
and  hunting  spotted  seals  in  the  lagoons  of  the 
island  is  a principal  activity  of  the  man.  Net- 
ting of  auklets  now  starts  also,  and  It  continues 
for  a period  of  only  a few  weeks.  Duck,  geese, 
and  puffin  hunting  with  shotguns  is  another  sub- 
sistence activity  occurring  during  the  summer, 
and  some  netting  of  fish  takes  place.  The 
months  of  July  and  August  are  essentially  the 
same  as  far  as  subsistence  activities  are  con- 
cerned. With  the  browning  of  the  September 
grasses  a new  phase  begins,  and  the  yearly  cycle 
once  more  is  repeated.  ....53 
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SUBSISTENCE  PRODUCTS  GATHERED  BY  SEASON 
ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLAND 
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Source:  Hughes,  Charles  Campbell  and  Hughes,  Jane  Murphy.  An  Eskimo 

Village  in  the  Modern  World.  Ithaca,  New  York:  Cornell 

University  Press,  1962. 


,vf  i InJthl!  pattern  somewhat  augmented  by  the  semi -wild  reindeer 

]*’«£>  the  P^P1;  f»*|y  use  the  biotic  resource  of  ill  of  the 

island  and  the  sea  around.  <"'■  L,,e 
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SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

Change  in  land  surface  and  land  and  water  juxtaposition,  in 
turn  affecting  the  biotic  community  and  man's  access  to  its  use  and 
harvest,  has  always  been  a fundamental  factor  in  the  settlement  patterns 
of  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta  Eskimo.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor— transcending  the  intrusion  of  other  Native  ethnic  groups,  tor+ 
eiqn  invaders  and  church  and  state.  Much  of  this  has  been  caused  by 
building  of  the  Yukon  River  delta  causing  channel  changes,  accretion  in 
one  place  and  erosion  in  another.  The  process  is  constant  and  the  change 
is  constant.  Similarly,  but  for  different  reasons,  change  is  constant 
along  the  lower  Kuskokwim.  Here  subsidence  rather  than  building  occurs 
as  the  river  deepens,  lengthens  and  widens  the  marine  estuary  that  is  a 
drowned  river  mouth.  During  the  past  winter  of  1968  many  of  t..e  peop.e 
of  Kwiqillingok  moved  to  nearby  Kongiganak  because  of  subsidence  in  the 
former  place,  and  thus,  settlement  places  have  changed  for  these  reasons 
in  this  region  since  before  recorded  time. 


Before  change  there  had  to  be  origin,  but  the  pre  history  of 
the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta  Eskimos  is  a confusing  haze.  Recorded  history 
of  the  area  is  itself  very  brief;  attention  by  ethnographers  and  anthro- 
pologists must  be  regarded  as  slight  despite  investigations  since  the 
1930's.  Before  recorded  history  there  are  only  traditional  tales  to  go 
by  It  is  enough  for  the  Eskimo  that  he  is  there  and  always  has  been. 

It  must  also  be  enough  for  scholar  or  statesman— anyone— today,  who  is 
attempting  to  find  out  the  facts  about  this  region  and  its  people  and 
weigh  their  importance. 


Originally,  and  still  today,  ethnic-linguistic  division  of  the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim  Eskimo  separated  the  people  within  the  region  into  seven 
sub-qroups— fi ve  environmentally  associated  with  the  delta,  one  peripher- 
ally along  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  one  on  Numvak  Island.  These  are: 


Ch.nagmi.ut ; People  of  the  lower  Yukon  Delta  and 
shore  of  Pastol  Bay; 


. ..  Ikogmiut:  Along  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  above 

the  Chnagmiut  territory  to  the  territory  of 
mixed  Ingalik  Eskimo  occupation  about  and  above 
Holy  Cross; 

....  Magemiut : Through  the  delta  lake  country  from 

Capfe  Romanzof  almost  to  the  Yukon; 


. Nunivagmi ut:  On  Nunivak  Isl  and  and  at  Gape  Van- 
couver on  Nelson  Island; 


• * * 


Kaialigmiut:  Along  the  Bering  Sea  coast,  south 

of  Cape  Romanzof  to  Cape  Avinof,  including  Baird 
Inlet  and  Nelson  Island; 


...  Kuskwogmiut:  Along  the  shores  of  Kuskokwim  Bay 

and  banks  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  inland  to  the 
area  of  transition  with  the  Ingalik  just  east  of 
Anvik  and  southeast  to  the  Ahklun  Mountains  and 
Goodnews  Bay; 

...  Chinqicitniut:  In  the  region  of  Cape  Newenham  and 

Cape  Pierce. 

While  all  these  ethnic  sub-groups  speak  the  Yupik  dialect, 
each  has  distinguishing  and  identifying  characteristics. 

Pertinent  historic  contact  with  the  region  may  be  dated  from 
1840-1842  (despite  partial  contact  for  the  previous  twenty  years)  when 
Russian  administration  was  achieved  by  Kolmakov,  and  the  explorer  Zag- 
oskin wrote  his  early  detailed  accounts  of  geography  and  ethnography. 

At  this  time  the  Eskimo  and  Ingalik  were  already  living  in 
general  compatibility  along  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  River  reaches  above 
the  delta. 

The  Russians  brought  with  them  the  first  influences  upon  the 
Native  settlement  patterns  which  were  not  environmental ly  related. 

These  influences  were  Christianity  and  the  establishment  of  permanent 
trading  centers. 

' In  addition  to  comprehending  several  difficult  concepts 
foreign  to  aboriginal  beliefs,  the  Russian  Orthodox  system  insisted 
upon  adherance  to  a rigid  calendar  of  ceremonial  activity.  The  Rus- 
sian trading  centers  introduced  local  exchange  and  technological  ad- 
vances obviously  beneficial  in  many  ways  to  the  Eskimo.  As  a result, 
minor  population  shifts  resulted  and  Native  villages  in  the  general 
vicinity  moved  and  were  established  at,  near  or  adjacent  to  religious 
and  trade  activity  centers. 

For  example,  a Native  village  was  established  just  above 
. Andrea  fsky.'s  Redoubt  on  the  Yukon,  and  a succession  of  villages  over 
a period  of  time  came  into  existence  around  Holy  Cross.  .. 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  only  briefly  disrupted  the 
commercial  and  religious  Impact  upon Native  settlement  patterns  in  the 
region.  The  companies  changed  and  Protestantism  was  introduced.  Dom- 
ination of  foreign  cultural  ways  continued  to  exert  its  influence,  but 
the  effect  of  this  influence  was  relatively  minor. 
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Despite  the  Russian  effect  and  the  successor  influences  such 
as  Sheldon  Jackson  and  the  establishment  of  the  Moravian  Mission  at 
Mumtrekhl ogamute  in  1885— later  to  be  called  Bethel —change  in  Native 
settlement  patterns  within  the  region  was  really  insignificant  until 
the  Twentieth  Century  and,  indeed,  the  later  advent  of  public  medical 
and  educational  opportunity  essentially  after  World  War  II. 

That  such  opportunity  was  late  is  attested  to  by  the  follow- 
ing record.  That  it  was  also  intermittent  is  also  to  be  noted. 

...  Only  one  place  in  the  region  has  had  continuous 
school  administration  since  before  1900.  This  is 
the  Catholic  Church  school  at  Holy  Cross,  estab- 
lished in  1888.  It  continued  as  a boarding  school 
until  1958-1959  when  it  became  a day  school. 

...  Bethel  has  had  generally  continuous  schooling 
opportunity  since  1885  but  direction  has  been 
Interrupted.  A Moravian  Mission  school  was 
established  in  1885;  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
Bureau  of  Education/Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
school  in  1933  and  by  a territorial  (later  state) 
school  in  1947. 

...  The  Catholic  Church's  school,  St.  Mary's,  was 
established  at  Akulurak  in  1899  or  1900  but 
was  not  successful  because  of  resistance  of 
Native  leaders  and  shamans  to  the  religious 
teachings.  After  an  epidemic  in  1904  when 
many  children  were  orphaned,  the  Ursuline 
sisters  went  back  in  and  began  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  By  1933  the  en- 
rollment had  increased  to  nearly  150,  and  the 
whole  establishment  was  moved  to  the  present 
site  at  Andreafsky  (Pitkas  Point)  in  1951. 

...  Five  village  places  had  schools  established 
between  1901  and  19l0--two  have  been  contin- 
uous to  date,  two  intermittent  in  operation, 
and  one  discontinued. 

Eight  places  had  schools  established  between 

1921  and  1930— four  have  been  continuous  to 
date,  two  intermittent  in  operation,  and  two 
discontinued.  .. ..  • '.f 

...  Three  places  had  schools  established  between 

1931  and  1940— all  have  been  in  continuous  /: 

operation  to  date.  ^ t ; - 
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FIGURE  III  -42 

HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 


HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 
25  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN  CARP  SITE SITE 


NATIVE  GROUP' 


Inhabited  thf  shore  of  Pastgl  Bay,  In  the  Yukon  Delta, 
and  on  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  River  as  far  as  Raibolnskl  * 
Their  settlements  were : 


Alachaai uk  (or  Ayachaghayuk)  „ a farmer  yl 1 1 age  reported 
In  t§98,  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  near 
the  head  of  the  delta.  Location  unknown. 


X 


Ghnagmi ut 
(Contd) 


Aingua*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon*  a former  village 

recorded  on  an  1850  map.  Location  unknown.  X 

Alakangk,  present  place  at  east  entrance  to  Alakanuk 

Pass,  six  miles  southwest  of  Kwt guk *,  reported  In  1699 

by  Putnam.  X 

Alexei ef.  in  the  Yukon  Delta,  Location  unknown,  Var. 

Alexelev  or  Odlnotehka,  Small  settlement  and  trading 

post*  now  abandoned.  First  reported  In  1878.  X 


Andreafskv  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  above  a 

former  Russian  redoubt  of  that  name.  Established  In 

1898  as  a supply  depot*  It  Is  present-dav  5t,  HarVs.  X 

Ankachak  (same  as  krnunlmlk),  on  the  right  bank  of 

the  lower  Yukon  near  Pilot  Point,  Former  village  or 

camp  reported  on  an  1810  map*  population  In  1890  - 

TQ3.  At  or  near  present-da v Pilot  Station.  X 

Apoon  (or  Aphoun) , on  Apoon  Pass  it  the  northern 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  River*  south  of  Pastal  Bay,  50 
miles  southwest  Of  St.  Michael,  Small  settlement 
Or  camp  and  trading  east  nations  In  1907,  Loca- 
tion unknown.  X 

AidChavak.  at  or  near  present-day  Mountain  Village 

on  left  bank  of  Yukon  River,  Reported  In  1899,  X 

JklSMAnLiLi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon 
near  Pilot  Station.  Former  camp  or  settlement  re- 
ported In  1899,  Location  unknown,  X 

Avnulik*  Yukon  district.  Former  camp  or  settlement. 

Population  in  1890  - 30.  Location  unknown,  X 

Chatinak*  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  Var,  Catlnekh, 

Former  village.  Population  In  188C  - 40.  Location 

unknown,  X 


Chefaklak  (or  Chlfukluk)  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon 
at  head  of  its  Delta.  Settlement  or  camp  reported 

In  1178,  Location  unknown.  X 

Cl  - ' -ehak.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  above 

Tlaiek.  Location  unknown.  X 

Fetklna.  on  the  north  arm  of  the  Yukon  Delta, 

Bill  Heore's  Slough.  X 

Mshutuk * on  an  island  In  the  Yukon  Pelts,  Var. 

Kachutuk  or  Kazhotdk.  Location  unknown..  X 

Kama ref . on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon.  Former 
e»mp  or  settlement  reported  In  1818.  Population  In 

1880  - 13.  X 

Jtotllk  (or  Kotllc).  on  east  bank  of  Kotlik  River,  3 
■lies  south  of  Apoon  Piss.  Population  in  1880  -10. 

Present  place.-  X - - ..  . • 

faisilvak.  on  Kusilvak  island  at  mouth  of  the  Yukon 

River,  Reported  In  188C.  Location  unknown.  X 

kwikloafcnk.  six  miles  west  of  Pitkas  Point.  Reported  t-  •'  ...  r-  -•  r - 

by  Putnam  In  1899.'  ^ - v'  v.  .•  I:":*:.-  . ' ‘ ....  ...  x;. 

jtlolkllk,  at  the  head  of  the  Yukon  Delta  at  junction 
of  Andrea f sky  and  Yukon  Rivers,  Former  village  or 

•....'/camp  reported  In  I8b0.  At  or  near  present-day  Pttkas  ■ . • - • *\y  \ J 

Point.  * v V:;. X ; , „J  ' , ■ ' 

Hinwok.  near  the  Yukon  Delta  on  right  bank  of  Nan  var-  r - -w*'  .'2£  . f 

; anak  Slough  near  its  i^uth.dh  1^1  kpak; Pass i,Vi0: miles  ' 
ofKwiguk. y'jVa'fiL’  Hew  Kamil  ton, 

Reported  In  1842,  T:.1' / '1 ."  .X 

Nlkmt.  on  Norton  Sound,  2.2  miles  northeast  of  Point  \ -.V  - 

RiiittRof  and  29  miles  southwest  of, St,  Michael.  Var*  * ; . V 

: Axachagyamut. ..  Former  village  . reported  In  1898.  } ’ .-X  - - ,.'t\ 
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KoboUin.uk  (or  Cobolunuk),  7.7  miUs  northwest  of  Pltkas 
Point,  Reported  by  Putnam  in  1899. 


on  Yukon  Delta,  at  mouth  of  Kwlkluak  Pas?, 

11  age  reported  In  1070.  Location  unknown. 

Pastollak.  on  right  bank  of  Pastelik  River  a. few  miles 
north  of  Pastollk  on  Pastoi  lay.  Fanner  village  Qr 

SfiS."gSSe2n^hi,,*?;to?«sI75;?!y & - m. 

tear  Filet  village. 

Takshak.  on  point  of  land  between  Five  Day  and  Pali 
Sloughs,  six  miles  northwest  of  Marshall,  Village 


of  Black  River 

Former  village 

miUSSSS:  -hflrxwr 

ported  in  1869. 

Chanil iut.  on  Chaniliut  llough.  two  miles  southeast  Of 

»r?iJMirs,r  •sssa-wss: ,s  * i 

Kwlkoak^er  Kwjkpakamjut) , on  north  bank  of  Kwikpak 


ut  Island 
in  lfl 


Pass.  Var,  Jtekok. 

Turhiak.  on  left  bank  of  Kawanak  pass.  Var,  Ttic 
Simmer  camp  reported  In  1B32. 


Pass,  Var,  Old  Fort 
• North 
,-day 

Of  Kwikpak  Pass;  reported 


Aunanamut.  On  right  bank  of  Apoon  PaSS,  Var, 
Hamilton  - Trading  post  In  1817  established  by 
American  Transportation  & Trading  Co,  Present 

JMJMlU 

KaVaksarak , on  east 
in  1199, 

to"  u«:ies 

lak*  on  west  coast  of  Tin  Can  Point,  13  mile; 
i of  Kwlguk.  First  reported  in  1893. 

AflAklarok.  on  Tin  Can  Point,  Yukon  Delta.  Var.  Agck 
larok  First  reported  in  1891, 

tuk0" 

Kwi kluafc. ^ sou|h^bank  of  Kwlkluak  Pass,  Yukon  Delta* 

SK'SSSS-1'  "I* 

..  . . ..  ...5  ; ....  .—  J. 

, on  Kwimlilthla 
•eponed  in  1899 


tellk  Pass 
«lta.  V111 


on  east  bank  of  Akularak 
Ball  settlement  of  three 


faiiillsijn  1950. 

’.■■Tv  •/  T 

t of  r — f'"u  6 — 


Haroslgagmlut.  on  south  bank  of  KwemHuk  Pass.  Yu 
Delta.  Var.  Naroslgak  or  Nagosakchowlk.  Former 
vinage  reported  in  1899. 

HuHallk.  left  bank  of  Yukon,  si*  miles;  west  of  Mountain 
■ Vi  1 1 age.  - Eskimo  camp  reported  In  .'1899,. 

UtUUK.  on  left  bank  of  kwoneluk  Pass,  3.3  miles  south 
of  Sheldon  Point. 


rhakaktolik.  on  banks  ©f  KsshunMfe  Creek,  52  miles  wes 
; ©f  Marshall . People  recently  left  as  peraanent  pi  ace 
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native  group 


HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 

25  - 299  300  - 099  1000  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE  SITE 


Ikofml ut 


Inhabited  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  River  from  the  territory 
of  the  Chnagmiut  as  far  inland  as  Makak  and  probably  Fox 
Island.  Their  settlements  weres 

Asko,  on  Yukon  River  southeast  of  Anvlk,  right  bank  of 
ri ver * near  mouth  of  Walker's  Slough,  Var.  Koserefskl , 
present-day  Holy  CrOsS-  Koserefsky  or  Kozherevsky  was 
the  old  village/  Thgn,new"  village  {Holy  Cross)  was 
first  reported  In  1042.  X 

Bazhl  ■ On  lift  bank  of  the  Yukon  at  mouth  Of  Innoko 
River-  former  camp  or  settlement  reported  In  1861, 

Ignak , on  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  near  present  day 
Holy  Cross,  Former  village  reported  In  1869, 

Ikatlek-  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  between 
Palmlut  and  Ingregamiut,  Reported  in  1879.  Location 
not  known. 

Ikoomiut  (or  present-day  Russian  Mission) * on  the 

Yukon  River  near  iti  iguthemnost  bend,  reported  in 

1842.  Population  in  1880  - 143,  X 

ifculk.  on  north  bank  of  Yukon.  14  miles  southwest 
of  Russian  Mission.  Var.  Akahamut.  Reported  In  1842, 
(6i°37'3omm. 

Qhoqamlut  (also  known  as  Ikuak  and  E-ke-gg-mute) , on 
right  bank  of  Yukon,  2|  miles  southeast  of  Marshall, 

Reported  In  1916.  Presently  occupied.  less 

Inqrakak , *n  the  riyht  bank  of  the  Yukon.  Var, 

Ingrihak.  Reported  in  1880. 

khalk.  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  nearly 
opposite  Kosercfsky , Given  once  as  Clalkehak.  Probably 
part  of  Holy  Cross  or  series  of  vl llanos  that  have 
existed  in  this  area. 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


Klkhakat.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  near  Ikogmlut. 
two  miles  above  Akhamut,  Former  camp  or  settlement 
reportid  In  1850. 

Knkgt  on  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  below  Ikogmlut#  Var. 
Kakamut*  Reported  In  1869. 


Kuyj feanuikBul . on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  below 
holy  Cross,  Reported  In  1869.  Location  unknown. 


Kvlkak  {formerly  Kalyhkhotana—kostrefsM  ) , on  Yukon 
River  30  miles  above  Anvlk. 

Makak . go  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  below  Artvlk.  Also 
Bonaslla  or  present-day  Paradise.  Reported  in  1861, 
Population  In  I860  - 121* 


NuKluak.  on  south  bank  of  Yukon  River,  south  of  Hills 
Island,  Yukon -Kuskokwl til  Delta.  Former  village  re- 
ported. In  1844.  Opposite  Ikogmlut  Mission. 

Nunalkak  (or  Uklk),  on  Yukon  opposite  Koserefsky 
(Holy  Cross ) . Reported  in  1869. 

Nunafctak.  on  right  bank  of  the  Yukon,  about  50  miles 
above  Anvlk,  Fomr  camp  or  village  reported  in  1B78. 

Palmlut.  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Yukon  above 
Ikogmlut  (four  locations),  first  reported  In  1130, 

Moved  during  various  seasons, 

Poooreshaoka . on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  about  ID 
■dies  beimT Holy  Cross.  Var.  Daoorashapk*,  Sagara- 
Shapka,  Population  in  1080  - 1Z1.  Location  unknown* 

Rlbnaia  or  Rubpaia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon 
above  ikogmlut.  Var.  Ingregamlut,  Population  In 
I860  - 40.  hear  upstream  mouth  of  Tuckers  Slough, 

27  miles  northeast  of  Russian  Mission.  (Yar.  given 
as  Mountain  Village.) 

Uglova I a , on  right  bank  of  Yukon  between . Ikogmlut  and 
Raibplnskl , at  or  near  present-day  BarshlUV  V*r*  . 
Ooglovla,  Ouqlovale*  Sabotnlsky , Ugl  1y1a.i?  Population 

In  1880  - 102.  • - . ; v 

Chlnik.  on  south  bank  of  Yukon  River,  near  Yukon* 
kuskokwl in~  portage / ' ; Va r r Odinoehka  Chlnlk  or  Tchlr.tk. 

First  reported  In  1850,  * 

ifcal lovltwnvut.  on  north  bank  of  the  Yukon,  11,5  miles  : / 
northeast  of  Russian  Mission.  Reported  In  1842.  Present- 
day  locality  of  Dogfish  Village. 

Ton  Ik  or  Tochtllk^on  north  bank  of  the  Yukon , 1 6 «1 1 ; 

southwest  of  Russian  Mission.  Reported  as  village  In  1916. 
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NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 

2S  - 2fl9  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE 


Hagemi ut 


Nunl  v*<yn1ut 


Kalallgmlut 


Inhabited  the  lake  country  of  Alaska  from  Cape  Roman zof 
almost  to  the  Yukon  River,  Their  settlements  were; 

Gflak,  near  Cape  OoiMnzof.  Papulation  1r,  1890  - 12, 

Monlak.  at  the  m&uth  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  Yukon 
R1ver7seuth  bank  of  Slack  River,  Reported  In  1891  as  a 
fish  camp.  Present-day  Black. 

Kweakoak  (or  Queakhpaghaml ut) , In  the  tundra  south  of 
Yukon  Delta,  Reported  in  1190.  Location  unknown, 

Nanvogaloklak.  on  one  of  the  lakes  connected  with 
Kvlchlvak  River,  Fortner  village  or  camp.  Population 
In  18SQ  - 10,  Location  unknown, 

Nunachuk.  In  the  Dig  Lake  region  Former  village  or 
ea«.  Population  In  I860  - 40.  Population  In  1950  - 44; 
people  probably  now  In  Nunapltchuk  qr  Kaslgluk.  present 
places  near  Bethel, 

Tefaknak,  south  of  the  Yukon  River,  Yukon-Kuskekwlm  Delta. 
Fenner  village.  Population  In  1890  - 195,  Location 
unknown. 

Tlenaak.  on  Kvlehawak  River,  Var,  Tlengaghamlut . Former 
village;  population  in  1890  - 60,  Location  unknown. 

Bimlut.  on  the  Bering  Sea  Coast  13  miles  southwest  of 
MpMak,  Eskimo  village  or  camp  reported  In  1899. 

Harlak,  at  foot  of  Asklnuk  Mountains,  on  left  bank  of 
Kun  River,  Present-day  StflnfflQn  UftY- 

Kutffllut i on  lift  bank  of  the  Kun  River,  2.2  all es  east 
of  Scamnon  Bay.  Reported  In  1870, 

riiiiicwuktnl ioamutc . on  north  shore  of  Aropuk  Lake,  Var. 
Chakwaktollk.  Shoktak.  First  reported  In  1817,  Small 
existing  place. 

Their  territories  covered  the  greater  part  of  Nunlvak 
Island  and  a small  district  about  Cape  Vancouver  on 
Nelson  Island.  Their  settlements  were; 

rh.il Ik,  on  east  side  of. Nunlvak  Island,  IdJSSC) 
comprised  two  villages  called  Chull^lut  and  Upper 
Chul Igmlut-  Population  In  1890  - 6Z,  Location  unknown. 

Inger  (or  ingrlmlut),  on  Nunlvak  Island.  Fortner 
village  - name  meaning  "mountain  people,"  Population 
in  1890  =35, 

KaJ lukluk . south  Of  Cape  Vancouver  On  Nelson  Island; 
reported  In  1878  as  Kallkhlogimute. 

Koot,  near  Cape  Etelln  Of*  Nunlvak  Island.  Reported 
in  1907  as  the  largest  village  of  the  Nunlva^nlut 
people.  Hear  present  Hekorvok, 

Kwlk  (or  Kwlgunlut)  on  the  southern  shore  of  Nunlvak 
Island.  Population  In  1890  - 43. 

Tanunak . near  Cape  Vancouver,  Nelson  Island,  Reported 
in  lBTSs  population  In  IfliO  - 48.  Roman  Catholic 
mission  here  in  1891, 

Mutual  ut.  on  north  coast  of  Nunlvak  Island,  west  of 
I loodak  Point, 

Tiehvhulwlut,  on  west  shore  of  Oahloengaaiut  Lagoon, 
Nunlvak  Island.  Present-day  fish  camp. 

Taehfknaa.  fish  camp  on  west  shore  of  Nunlvak  Island, 
Location  unknown. 

Nash  Harbor.  v1 1 1 age  on  southwest  shore  of  tosh 
Harbor.  32  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Etolln  on  Nunlvak 
Island,  ; 'V\. ' e 

PuchikMlut.  Abandoned  village.  Presently  one  of 
; = v\wjst  important  fishing  sites.  Tent  camps  occupied 
•amner-  One  bar abari  used  as  hunting  camp 'lir winter. 
Aiao.ccnp  sites  on  other  riversentering  DuchlkthlukBay, 

Hakoovtoolekmlut.  Abandoned,  Present-day  fit hi ng  and 
hunting  site  :*>/ Two, berate ras 

Their  territories  were  north  of  the  Kuskwoqmlut,  between 

Kuguktlk  River  and  Cape  Romaniof  and  on  Nelson  Island. 

Their  settlements  were;  ' '^7  .;7.;V,7^v  • /£ >./>: 

ftglMkchuk,  opposite  the  southern  shore  of  Nelson 
1st andT^Pepulatl on  in  1880  > 35;  In  1939  - 65. 

Presently  a fish  caay  referred  to  as  Honrah  *4i1ch  Is 

adjacent,  -7> - 
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NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS 
IS  - 299  .100  * 999  1000  + UNKNOWN 


SEASONAL  ABA1B0HED  antiquity 

CAMP  SITE SITE 


Xalaligmiut  Anoaok.  en  the  northwest  shore  of  Kuskokwlro  Bay*  12 

(Contd)  miles  southeast  of  Kinak  Say*  S miles  south  of  KIprutL, 

Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta,  Summer  camp  first  reported  in 
1882. 

Asiknuk , on  hooper  Pay  near  Cape  Romantef,  Reported 
In  1878.  Papulation  in  1880  -175*  Present-day  HPfiPtr 
Jay. 

CHlchlnak.  an  bank  of  small  river  flowing  Into  Etolln 
Strait.  Var.  Cheechlng,  Chechlnamlut,  Chich!naf«1ut, 
Chlehlnagamute.  Reported  In  1878;  population  in  1880  = 
6*.  In  1890  - 84. 


NATE 

Rust 

(Core 


Jtalallfc.  In  the  Yukon  Delta.  Var.  Kaial1gi»1utf  Kail- 
wlg&mlut,  Klal  1 garni ut.  Former  cainp  or  settlement  re- 
ported In  1878.  Population  In  1880  - 100}  In  1890  = 1S7. 
Location  unknown. 


Chain*  on  left  bank  of  Kugukllk  River,  6 miles  north- 
east of  XI punk,  Yukon -kuskokwlm  Delta.  Reported  in  1878*, 
population  In  1 88G  - S4- 

Taiavarok  (fglak).  Inland  fro*  Sejamaor  Bay  and  near 
Mag«1ut  territory.  Thirty  ariles  northeast  Of  Hooper 
Bay.  Reported  In  1878. 

Kashloalak.  In  the  renter  of  Nelson  Island.  Reported  In 
1878*  population  In  1880  - 10.  Location  unknowi. 

jnOTE-  Village  of  kipnuk  on  left  bank  of  Kugukllk  River 
may  be  of  19th  century  tie,  but  not  referenced  until 
1937  by  BIA.  Papulation  In  1940  - 144}  In  1950  - 185. 

Kashunuk8.  near  the  Kashunuk  outlet  Of  the  Yukon  River. 
Var.  Kashunahmlut*  Xashunok,  Old  kashunuk  Village.  Re- 
ported In  1878  as  20  houses  and  a population  of  100  to 
200.  Population  In  1880  - -125*  In  1890  - 232.  Huts  and 
ruins  still  remain;  the  trl angulation  station  Kashu  is 
located  here. 


Kinak . gn  mainland  east  of  Nunlvak  Islam?,  Ytikon-Kuskokwim 
Delia,  Var.  Kennchananak.  Kennachananaghml ut.  Population 
In  1890  - 181. 


Kuskunuk.  on  Hooper  Bay  In  the  Yukan-Kuskokwim  Delta.  Former 
camp  reported  In  1899,  Location  unknown, 

Kvloatluk . east  of  Kyigayallk  Lake,  26  miles  northwest  of 
Bethel  In  the  Yukan-Kuskokwlm  Delta.  Var,  Kvlgathlogamute. 
Village  or  camp  reported  In  1879, 


Huloktolok.  on  south  part  of  Nelson  Island  between  Baird 
Inlet  and  Bering  Sea.  Var,  Nul akhtol agamute * Huloktol garrute , 
Hulukhtulog Limit.  Former  village  or  camp  reported  In  1878, 
Population  In  1880  - 25.  Location  unknown, 

Nunvonul ukhl uguk . In  the  Big  Lake  region.  Yukon-Kuskokwlm 
Delta.  Village  or  camp  reported  In  1879, 

Sfaganuk.  13  miles  north  of  Chefornak  and  88  miles  south- 
west  of  Bethel  between  Dill  Lake  and  Etolln  Strait  In  the 
Yukgn-Kuskokwlm  Delta.  Var.  Sfoganugamlut.  Sttganuk-  Re- 
ported In  1878. 


OofcaoMil ut  (or  Ukak)  on  Nelson  Island.  Reported  In  1878} 
population  In  1680  * 25. 

QanaklgVJte  (or  Unakafc),  on  Nlhguluk  River.  Eskimo  settle- 
■ent  with  1m  population  Of  20,  Location  unknown. 


Tellmlshuk  (archaeologl cal  site) * f 1 ve  miles  north  of 
Hooper  Bay. 

Chukchuk  (or  Chakchak)  on  left  bank  of  Chukghuk  Creek 
on  Nelson  Island.  5,5  miles  weft  of  Baird  Inlet. 

XI negnaqaml ut . near  Chefornak.  ’ 

Kuskwovlut  Occupying  the  shores  of  Kuskokwlin  Bay  and  the  banks  of 

the  Kuskokwlm  River  as  far  Inland  as  ftolwikof*  Their 
settlements  wire:!; : vr.V.'!**.  X*  v.V *:  - vr-:-L;  : V ;-‘ 

Aanaefcalanaiiafc.ln  the  Kuskokwip  district;;:, ■ Population  • 
in  1890  - 15.  Location  unknoim^  . v^!Tk?sV ^ v- 

Aoulakoak.  near  the  Kuskokwlm  River;  Ration  1 »v  1 890  « 

> .K.  "<•  •*  'f*?i  lg.  Location  unknown.  " T'‘"  " 

Arollc  or  Aaullak,  on  the  shore  of  the  Kuskokwlm  Bay  at 
the  north  mouth  of  Arollc  River.  43  miles  north  of  Good- 
news;  formerly  Agullagamute.  Population  In  1880  - 120. 

Aounak . In  Kuskokwlm  District;  population  In  1890  - 14. 

Location  unknown*  , ^ i 
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NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS 
25  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + 


STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 
UNKNOWN  Cm  SITE  SITE 


ku5kwd%m1ui 

(Contd) 


Akiachak.  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  (present  place).  On 
right  bank  of  the  river,  13  milts  northeast  of  Bethel, 
Cited  in  1890  as  Aklakchagamlut  with  a population  of  43; 
population  In  1900  - 165* 

Aklak . present  place,  an  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwim 
River,  20  miles  northeast  of  Bethel,  Population  in  1880  - 
175.  (‘‘Crossing  over  place"  to  Yukon.)  Population  In 
1939  - 209, 

Aklut.  dm  the  Kuskokwim  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  iek 
River,  Population  In  1830  - 162,  Formerly  Ahguliaga- 
miut.  Present-day  Eik  near  this  si  to, 

Akmiut.  on  the  Kuskokwim  River  10  miles  above  Kolmakqf 
*t  mouth  of  Holekuk  River.  Var.  Akmutr . Former  village. 
Also  given  as  a Talyanyanokhotana  (Kayukon)  village, 
perhaps  Esklmol  t<td  In  later  times, 

Apahlaehak.  location  uncertain;  probably  near  Bethel, 

Var.  Apohlachemlul.  Population  in  189U  - f 1 . 

Ax>okak.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  at  the 
south  of  Apckak  Slough,  Eek  Channel.  Reported  in  187B; 
population  In  1880  * 94;  in  1890  - 210,  Reported 
abandoned  in  1949. 

Atchaluk  CAtchalugm1ut)b,  location  unMtOwn . Population 
In  1880  - 39. 


kkntrekhlonaBute,  present-day  Bethel.  Population  In  1880  - 
CT — Th  7805' Kora vl an  Hiss Ion  established  at  present  place. 


X 


Chlmekliik  or  Chlmlsk,  on  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  River 
one  milt  northeast  of  Beacon  Point,  50  miles  southwest  Of 
Bethel,  Population  of  Ghlmlagamute  reported  in  ,880  as  /I, 

Chuarl 1 1 ! 1 ife , on  right  bank  of  the  Kanektok  River*  nine 
■lies  west"5f  Amakatatee  Creek,  $4  miles  northeast  of 
Goadnewa.  Eskimo  village  in  1898  now  abandoned. 

rtnlufc . Igcitien  unknown.  Var*  Etohugemlut.  Population 
“in  !SS0  - 25, 

lelakchak . location  unknown,  Var,  Igtikchaghawil  t . Pop- 
V itlcn  in  1890  - 81 , 

tkaUbhtull  (var.  Little  mountain  Village).  Zagoskin  re- 
ported Eskimo  village  or  camp  here  in  1842-44,  May  be 
$$m  as  Ekaluktaluk,  location  uncertain.  Population  in 
1890  - 14, 


Iiiutak.  on  east  shore  of  Kuskokwim  Bay.  Var,  Tliutagu- 
mute.  Reported  In  1869;  population  in  1880  - 40. 

Kahmiut,  location  unknown.  Population  in  1880  - 40. 


Kakulak.  on  the  Kuskokwim  River.  Location  unknown. 
Var.  Kakhuiyagamute.  Population  in  188Q  - 8. 


Kaltshak  (or  Kaliraa  - present-day  place),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  original  village  Tour 
miles  southwest  of  present  Kalskag.  Listed  as  Kaltkha- 
gamuts  in  1880  - population  1Q6. 


jeakuktuk , location  unknown  In  this  district,  Var. 
Kahlukhtugami ut.  Population  in  1890  - 29. 


X 


Kamegll  (or  Kameg 
Kuskokwim  River  T 


llielut)  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
0 miles  above  Bethel,  Reported  In  1098- 


(occupied  by  one  family) 


Kimoik . location  unknown.  Population  In  1890  - 35. 

Kanak , location  unknown.  population  In  1890  - 14. 

Ki fctak . on  in  island  In  the  Kuskokwim  River,  20  miles 
northeast  above  Bethel.  Eskimo  settlement  now  abandoned. 
Reported  In  1878.  Population  In  1880  - 232. 


Klnafc.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  4 miles 
east  of  TuntulUk  and  40  miles  south**st  of  Bethel,  Re- 
ported In  1871.  Population  In  1880  - 60*,  In  1890  - 157, 


Klrhakuk.  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Kuskokwim 
Bay  north  of  Goodnews  Bay,  Var,  Klahangsnut-  Population 
In  1880  - IS, 


Kleauehek.  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  at 
its  mouth,  3 miles  southwest  of  Helmick  Point  and  41  miles 
southwest  of  Bethel.  Reported  in  1898  as  Klegutshegamut. 


Klutak,  location  unknown,  possibly  near  Klutak  Creek. 
52  miles  south  of  Bethel . 
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NATIVE  GROUP 


HISTORIC  places 


EXISTING  settlement  populations  status  seasonal 

25  - 299  300  - 999  100G  * UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE 


ABANDONED 


ANTIQUITY 

SITE 


KuSkwOgnd  ut 
(Contd ) 


Kolmakof » a Moravian  miislon  consisting  of  Eskimo  mixed 
with  Athapascans,  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kusko- 
kwim  River,  21  miles  east  of  Anvik,  Called  Lukin  In 
1832 ; Russian  post  destroyed  by  fire  In  1841 ; 1885 
Moravian  mission,  Eskimo  settlement  of  Kvigym  Palnag- 
mute  here  originally. 


Konglganak.  present  place  near  the  entrance  to  Kuskokwlm 
Bay “bn  the  west  shore  14  miles  southwest  of  Kulvagavlk, 
34  miles  southwest  of  Qylrmagak,  reported  In  1878, 

People  of  Kwlgill ingok  presently  In  process  of  moving  to 
this  place. 


Kuikl uk  ,£en  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River,  perhaps 
iacnti cal  with  a town  given  as  Quleclohchamiut  or 
Quid  ho«-hlog»wi1ut.  The  existing  site  of  kwethluk  Is 
11  miles  eas'i  of  Bethel,  Population  In  1880  - 75, 

Eskimo  village  mentioned  by  Eakln  [1914,  pi.  Ij,  U5W5, 
who  spelled  It  “Kwlklak,'1  The  spelling  evolved  to 
"Quithlook1  In  1923  and  to  "Kwethluk"  In  1938,  Its 
population  was  1$6  In  1939  and  I4Z  In  1950.  The  Kwethluk 
post  office  was  established  In  1947.  This  may  be  the 
saat  village  reported  In  1879  by  E.W.  Nelson.  U,5jL  Signal 
Service,  as  "Kuitkblixjamute,"  or  "Kyilkhlok  people. H In 
the  1880  U.i.  Census  Ivan  Petroff  used  Nelson's  spelling 
on  his  map  but  spelled  It  "Kul jkhlugafmite”  In  the  text. 

In  18SQ  the  population  of  the  village  was  75. 


Kukluktuk.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  30 
miles  below  Kolmakof,  Location  unknown  and  no  references 
aval  table. 


Kulvagavlk.  on  the  west  Shore  Of  Kuskokwlm  Bay,  24  miltf 
west  of-Quinhagak . Reported  In  1879;  population  In  1880 
1G^  uSGS  recently  reported  two  buildings. 


X 


Kuskovak  (gr  KuSfcdk),  on  right  bank  of  the  Kuskofcwim, 
located  six  miles  southwest  of  Eek  Island,  53  milts 
southwest  of  lethal ; reported  In  1879, 

f^leluk , on  a small  river  In  the  tundra  north  of  Kusko^ 
-kwirn“Buy  (location  unknown),  Var.  Quelgchamlut.  Popula* 
tlon  In  189U  - 112, 


Kjrtfc t pn  the  right  bank  of  the  Kyskokwlm  River,  7 miles 
“northeast  above  Bethel.  Small  settlement  now  nearly 
abandoned.  Population  in  1800  - 215  --  listed  as  Kwiga- 
ciute. 

Kwlkak,.  on  upper  Kuikokwlm  River  (or  Kwigalok)  between 
Tuluksak  and  Tuklak;  exact  location  unknown,  but  40 
miles  northeast  gf  Bethel,  called  Kwlgalogmute  on  right 
bank.  Population  in  1880  - 314.  The  1890  census  lists 
the  place  on  the  left  bank  as  Qyleehlgchlogumiut,  popu- 
lation 65.  May  be  same  as  1861  Russian  reference 
Kviyuglyugmyut. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


In  an  area  of 
several  seasonal 
camps . 


kwtiokuk . location  unknown;  former  village  or  camp  called 
Qu 1 1 gchuguml ut . Population  In  1890  - 12. 


Kwl nafc . on  the  east  side  of  Kyfkokwlm  River  ivear  its 
south.  Var.  Qulnhagak,  Present  place  reported  In 
1826  as  Koingak.  Population  In  1880  - 83  as  Quineha- 
h« mu to-  Present  place  of  Qulnhagak . 

Lmvl k , on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuskokwim  River.  14 
Biles  southwest  of  Bethel,  now  abandoned.  Peculation 
In  1889  -81. 

H*j»trak.  on  Goodnews  8ayt  0.2  mile  southeast  of  6ogd- 
news.  Reported  In  1§§0  with  population  gf  162,  Aban- 
doned and  In  1930  people  emved  to  Goodnews,  Now 
Soodftgws  Bay. 

Kwl al IT  1 noqok  (present  place),  west  shore  of  Kuskokwim 
lay”  1?  lilies  southwest  of  Kulvagavik.  37  Biles  south- 
west Of  Kwlrtagak.  Reported  by  Governor  of  Alaska 
report.  1927,  as  quill Ingok.  People  now  moving  to 
Konglganak, 

hakol vakiiL  (or  Bakolkavlk),  on  left  bank  of  Kuskokwlm 
River  near  the  mouth.  Reported  In  1878.  Population 
In  1880  - 193.  Location  unknown. 

Nanai , mixed  with  Athapascans,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kuskofcwim  River  a little  above  Kolmakof.  Var. 
Naoalmiut.  Twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Anylk.  Popu- 
lation In  1880  - 60;  In  19M  « 11, 

Nanai skak.  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River.  € 

■lies  south  of  Bethel.  Reported  as  Napaslak  In  1867* 
reported  as  NspssMsgsmMts  fey  Petraffs  I860  Census, 
population  196,  Present  place  Haoasklak. 


X 

s X 

X 


X 

X 


Napakiak.  6ft  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River,  14 
miles  southwest  of  Bethel-  Reported  In  1871  as 
Napahalagamute.  Population  In  1880  = 98, 


a Up  the  Kashunub.  Slough  is  the  sit*  Of  "Qld  Chevak.r  There  Is  no  reference  for  Its  presence  In  the  19th  Century.  The  people  of  Kashunuk 
moved  to  Old  Cbevak  and  then  in  1950  ahen  Old  Chevak  was  abandoned  moved  to  Chevak,  This  is  a typical  pattern  In  the  history  of  this  region, 
b This  place  may  still  be  used  seasonally  since  the  *.t>rd  means  “place  where  there  Is  salmon  berries. 14 
e A good  examcle  of  the  "name"  problem. 
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5NID  ANTIQUITY 
SITE 


tf  Kishunuk 
region. 


O 


NATIVE  group 


historic  places 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS 
25  - 299  300  * 999  1000  ♦ 


STATUS 

UNKNOWN 


SEASONAL 
CAMP  SITE 


ABANDONED 


ANTIQUITY 


kuskwoqmlut 

(Contd) 


Chlngl^lMt 


Hschak.  on  Ghllltna  or  Holltna  River,  location  un- 
known;  Var.  Nolx.hamiut.  Sunnier  camp  or  village  re= 
ported  in  1890  = population  - 28. 

Howtokiak,  location  unknown.  Var,  Novoktglak.  Pop= 
ulatlon  In  1890  = S5, 

Nanyamarluki  occupied  until  1920  Si  people  now  in 
Nunapl  tchulT, 

Okaaanak.  on  the  south  bank  of  KusLokwIm  River.  Appears 
to  he  across  the  river  from  Oknagak. 

Oknaoak . gn  the  north  bank  of  the  Kuskekwlm  River.  1,8 
miles  west  of  Aniak.  Var  Qknagatnut,  Reported  by 
Zagoskin  in  1842=44,  by  Nelson  in  1879.  and  by  Petroff 
In  I860  with  a population  of  130- 

Ovak,  on  the  #asi  shore  of  Kuskokwfro  Bay,  just  north  Of 
themouth  of  KanektOk  River  at  mouth  of  Oyak  Creek.  Re- 
ported In  1898,  A former  village. 

PaokL  on  north  shore  of  kuskokwlm  Bay,  10  piles  south- 
“Stlgf  Eek  Island,  57  Biles  southwest  of  Bethel,  Var. 
papkput.  Reported  In  1898,  4 wlllae*. 

pQDO^ami ut . 2 miles  north  of  Papka 
in  1914, 

Shevenak.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  kuskokwlm  River,  at  or 
near  Eek  Point,  Var,  ihevinagiumjte.  Reported  In  1#78. 
papulation  1880  * 88, 

Shlnlak.  on  east  shore  of  Kuskskalm  Bay  at  the  of 
deeS^ter  navigation,  north  of  Kanektok  Riytr.  SO  miles 
«r?hSst  o?Go^news.  Reported  In  1828-  Population  in 
1880  - 40,  Moravian  Mission  warehouse  In  IfiO, 

fafclfcetak . on  the  east  shore  Of  fcyskokwlei  Bay  nesr 
mouth  of  Cripple  Creek,  21  miles  northwest  of  Goodness, 
Former  village  reported  in  1879.  Population  in  1880  - 21, 

Tog  1 a_ra tsorik ♦ an  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River 
near  Its  mouth.  Reported  in  1880  Census  as  Taghiaratzor- 
i amute . 


A former  village. 

Village  reported 


Population  in  1810  - ?!  as 


TuklAk  on  Kutkekwlm  River  below  the  Yukon  portage  between 
Kwlgal-jk  and  Uknavik.  Former  village  or  camp  reported  In 
1879  With  a population  of  92,  Near  Lower  Kalskad. 

Tuluksak.  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River,  66  miles 
above  Bethel.  Present  life  on  south  bank  of  Tuluksak 
River,  48  miles  southeast  of  Russian  Mission,  Reported 
In  1842-44;  population  In  1880  * T50. 

fgnagak.  location  unknown. 

Tunaghamlut , 

Uoovlk.  on  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  River  between  Lower 
Xalskag  and  Tuluksak,  49  miles  southeast  of  Russian  Mission. 
Var,  Uknavik . Hay  be  the  same  as  Oogovl gamuts.  Population 
In  1B&)  - 206,  Reporter  abandoned  In  1950, 

Ulokik.  near  mouth  of  the  hglokuk  River.  Kilbuk,  Kuskokwim 
fountains,  Var,  UlokagsHui,  Reported  In  1890  Census, 

Yakehllak.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River  en  Helmlck 
Point.  45  miles  southwest  of  Bethel.  Var.  Yiehtshllagaailut- 
Reported  In  187®  by  Mel  son  . 

Their  territory  was  In  the  region  of  Cape  Mewenha*  and  Cape 
pierce;  their  settlements  were; 

Ail*fjk_,  near  Cape  Pierce  it  south  of  Qsvlak.  Rlwr* 

Vir,  tevlak.  or  Azevluk.  Foremr  village;  population 
In  1886  - 131  by  Petroff, 

Klneanak.  on  Cape  Mewenhw,  ar<e  mile  north  of  Chagvan 
lay  a tj  unction  of  Klnegnak  /ifid  KookukTufe  rivers.  28 
miles  from  the  Cape.  ©Hglr*l  site  on  south  POI^Lf* 

Cape  Itewenham,  39  miles  sou' -hues t of  Goednews.  W***' 
tlon  In  1890  - 76,  People  noved  to  present  place  of 
Goodnews  Bay,  * 

Tzahavak.  on  south  shore  of  Qwgvan  Bay.  28  miles 
south  of  Goodnews  Bay,  Population  In  1880  - 40. 
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HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES 

SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 


Compi led  fo  r : 

Alaska  Natives  & The  Land, 

by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

From  all  eu t h© r £ t at i ve  sources 
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CURRENT  PLACES 

with 

NATIVE  POPULATION 

SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 

INDICATING  VILLAGE  OWNERSHIP  STATUS 

Su  r v eyed 

Surveyed  8s  Deeds  issued 
Survey  proposed 

Compiled  fori 

Alaska  Natives  & The  Land. 

by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

From  all  authoritative  sources 
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Four  places  had  schools  established  between  1941 
and  1950--two  have  been  continuous  to  date,  one 
intermittent  in  operation,  and  one  discontinued. 

Ten  places  had  schools  established  between  1951 
and  1960--seven  have  been  continuous  to  date, 
one  intermittent  in  operation  and  two  discontinued. 

Two  places  have  had  schools  established  since 
1961 — both  have  been  in  continuous  operation  to 
date. 

Thus,  of  35  schools  established  in  the  region  from  1885  to 
date,  21  have  been  in  continuous  operation,  eight  have  had  an  interrupted 
and  intermittent  history,  and  six  have  been  discontinued.  This  record 
is,  of  course,  weighted  by  post  World  War  II  improvements.  More  appro- 
priate to  this  discussion  of  settlement  pattern  influence  is  the  record 
prior  to  1940.  From  1885  to  1940  sixteen  schools  were  established: 
three  by  church,  thirteen  by  government;  of  these,  seven  have  been  con- 
tinuous, six  intermittent  and  three  discontinued. 

The  effect  of  this  available  educational  history  was  to  accen- 
tuate or  speed  village  population  shifts,  disappearance  or  movement  in- 
itially caused  by  human  environmental  responses.  Of  six  places  whose 
schools  have  been  discontinued  since  1933,  five  villages  are  now  totally 
abandoned  and  one  has  a Native  population  of  only  twenty  people.  All 
six  villages  had  populations  between  35  and  79  at  the  time  of  school 
closure. 


The  impact  of  governmental  health  services  upon  Native  settle- 
ment patterns  had  very  little  impact  until  the  post  World  War  II  period. 

Thus,  in  this  region  the  historic  Native  settlement  pattern 
has  been  Influenced  nearly  entirely  by  environmental  forces— physical 
land  subsidence,  the  rerouting  of  waterways  through  erosion  and  accre- 
tion, and  the  biotic  responses  of  fisheries  and  wildlife  populations 
to  physical  habitat  changes—all  causing  man  to  make  adjustments  in  his 
living  patterns  in  order  to  survive. 

The  succeeding  record  of  historic  Native  places,  shown  in 
Figure  III  - 42,  indicates  transition  from  essentially  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury places  of  record  to  current  status.  If  time  had  permitted  the 
appropriate  research  into  the  early  Twentieth  Century  period — at  least 
to  about  1940— another  full  set  of  place  names  would  emerge  since  many 
places  were  established  and  abandoned  during  this  period  and  the  tabu- 
lations and  maps  of  this  report  do  not  reflect  their  existence  and 
abandonment. 
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Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

Despite  recent  intrusions  of  church  and  government  into  the 
cultural  and  economic  ways  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  delta 
country  including  the  advent  of  a partial  cash  economy  from  fisheries, 
furs  arts  and  crafts  and  welfare  subsidy.  Native  survival  depends  upon 
the  environment.  Simply  put,  it  must  be  emphatically  said  that  without 
the  seasonal  round  of  subsistence  harvest  of  fisheries,  wildlife  and 
berries  most  people  would  die! 

The  seasonal,  present-day  food  quest  of  five  villages,  gen- 
erally representative  of  the  region’s  habitats,  are  recorded  in  recent 
research  by  the  Arctic  Health  Research  Center, 

These  patterns  are  worthy  of  complete  notation.  Note  that 
the  pattern  changes  from  Akiak,  located  in  an  interior  river  habitat, 
to  Napaskiak,  an  interior  river-tundra  village,  to  Kasigluk,  a tundra 
village,  to  Mewtok,  a tundra-coastal  environment,  to  Hooper  Bay,  a 
coastal  village. 


FIGURE  III  - 45 

PRESENT  FOOD  QUEST  ACTIVITIES  OF  SELECTED  VILLAGES 
OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND  REGION 


Foods 

Season  Available  Remarks 


AKIAK  (Southwest  Interior-River  Eskimo) 

Moose  are  the  most  important  meat  source  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Most  of  the  active 
hunters  in  the  village  get  one  each  during 
the  regular  hunting  season  and  another  when 
special  hunts  are  allowed.  Only  a few  bear, 
mostly  black  but  occasionally  a grizzly,  are 
caught  each  year  in  the  Alaska  Range  foot- 
hills. Usually  only  2,  occasionally  as  many 
as  5,  are  obtained  for  the  entire  village. 
Mink  trapping  is  only  fair  in  the  area  but 
the  meat  is  relished.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
generally  available,  but  usually  only  enough 
for  immediate  needs.  They  are  not  stored 
for  winter  use  to  any  great  extent. 


FALL 

(September 

and 

October) 


Moose 


Mink 

Ducks 

Geese 
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Foods 

Season  Available 


Plant 

Food 


WINTER  Fish 

(November  Ling  Cod 

thru  Whitefish 

April)  Sheefish 

Pi  ke 

Blaekfish 


Meat 

Beaver 
Rabbi t 
Ptarmigan 
Muskrats 
Geese 
Ducks 
Spruce 
Hens 


Remarks 


"Mousenuts"  are  gathered  in  moderate  amounts. 
These  bits  of  root  and  Eri ophorum  (ssp). 
seedlings  are  found  in  underground  caches 
around  tundra  lakes  and  ponds.  In  the  past 
the  Eskimo  stored  their  in  tightly  sealed  un- 
lined ground  pits  but  nowadays  they  are  put 
in  gunny  sacks  and  stored  in  the  shed  jr 
other  cool  place.  They  are  not  collected 
and  used  in  the  quantities  they  formerly 
were. 


Interim" ttently  throughout  the  winter  limited 
supplies  of  fresh  ling  cod,  whitefish,  shee- 
fish and  pike  are  caught  in  willow  root  traps 
placed  under  the  river  ice.  Blaekfish  are 
caught  in  similar  but  smaller  traps  placed 
under  the  ice  in  tundra  streams  and  sloughs. 
These  fish  provide  only  occasional  meals  of 
the  fresh  product  throughout  the  long  win- 
ter season  for  those  remaining  in  residence 
at  the  village.  Individuals  who  still  go 
to  spring  camp  in  April  obtain  considerable 
quantities  of  blaekfish,  most  of  which  is 
dried  for  future  use. 


Beaver  are  available  in  February.  In  1958, 
the  year  diets  were  collected  at  this  vil- 
lage, only  five  Akiak  men  trapped  beaver 
serious  iy,  These  men  obtained  the  maximum 
catch  allowed  which  varied  from  10  to  25 
animals,  depending  on  the  drainage  area 
trapped , The  fur  is  sold;  the  meat  eaten. 
Rabbits  and  ptarmigan  are  shared; and  used 
to  a very  limited  extent.  Muskrat  meat  is 
an  important  late  winter  or  early  spring 
food  for  Eskimo  families  who  still  estab- 
lish spring  camps  out  on  the  tundra.  They 
may  also  obtain  1 imi ted  numbers  of  geese 
and  ducks,  and  spruce  hens— but  only  enough 
to  meet  daily  family  food  needs. 


Season 


Remarks 


Foods 
Aval  Table 


SPRING  Smelts 

(May  and 

June) 


Sourdock 


Squirrels 


Bear  (black 
or  brown) 


SUMMER  Salmon 

(July-  (Dog, 

August)  Silver) 
White-fish 
Sheefish 


Berries 


Sfc ---• 

(mc'a 

and  oil ) 


Immediately  after  the  ice  goes  out  of  the 
river  in  May,  smelts  are  obtained  in  good 
quantity  by  dip-netting.  Most  of  the  catch 
is  dried  and  stored  for  dog  feed.  King  sal- 
mon, which  feed  on  the  smelts,  are  the  next 
on  the  list  of  fish  obtained  from  the  river. 
They  are  used  fresh  in  season,  but  the  major 
portion  of  the  catch  is  dried  for  future 
human  consumption.  Smaller  amounts  of  this 
fish  may  be  salted,  smoked  or  canned.  Most 
families  preserve  25-50  pounds  of  king  sal- 
mon roe  for  human  consumption,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  is  stored  in  barrels  or  kegs  and  used 
for  dog  feed. 

Sourdock  is  no  longer  stored  in  quantity  as 
it  was  formerly.  Only  a few  families  gather 
it  to  any  extent. 

Ground  squirrels,  the  meat  of  which  is  rel- 
ished as  human  food  and  the  skins  for  mak- 
ing parkas,  are  still  used  in  moderate 
amounts . 

Only  an  occasional  bear  is  caught. 


The  netting  and  preparation  of  dog  salmon 
for  future  use  continues  throughout  most  of 
July,  A smaller  run  of  silver  salmon  fol- 
lows, most  of  which  is  either  salted  or 
dried  for  winter  use.  Whitefish  and  shee- 
fish are  obtained  in  limited  amounts,  us- 
ually by  netting  or  with  fish  traps. 

Most  years  moderate  supplies  of  cloudberries 
are  available  from  the  surrounding  tundra-- 
usually  from  mid  to  late  July.  Later  in 
the  season  low-bush  cranberries  and  crow- 
berries  are  also  obtained.  Each  family 
stores  from  50  to  200  pounds  or  more  of 
berries  for  winter  use. 

Most  families  obtain  limited  amounts  of  seal 
meat  and  from  1 to  2 pokes  of  seal  oil, 
averaging  about  65  pounds  each,  by  cash 
purchase  from  Kipnuk  and  Nunivak  Island 
Eskimos visiting  fhe  Bethel  area.  ; 


Season 


Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


Season 


NAPASKIAK  (Southwest  Interior  River-Tundra  Eskimo) 

FALL  Ducks  Ducks  and  geese  continue  to  be  available  at 

Geese  least  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Very  limited  supplies  of  geese  are  salted 
for  winter  use. 

Moose  Moose  are  not  available  near  the  village  but 

In  recent  years  a few  of  the  young  hunters 
have  gone  upriver  to  hunt  them  during  the 
open  season.  Only  3 moose  were  brought  back 
to  the  village  in  1958.  Most  hunters  are 
unable  to  finance  trips  of  this  kind. 


Whitefish 
Ling  Cod 
Pike 

Blackf ish 


Seal  and 
Seal  Oil 


Berries 


Early  in  the  season  whitefish  are  obtained 
from  tundra  lakes  and  ponds;  pike  and  ling 
cod  are  obtained  first  from  neighboring 
sloughs  and  after  freeze-up  from  the  river. 
Families  which  still  establish  fall  camps 
on  the  tundra  usually  get  large  quantities. 
Blackfish  are  available  in  October. 

A few  men  from  the  village  go  sealing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  but  most 
Napaskiak  families  obtain  seal  meat  and  oil 
by  purchase  from  the  coastal  Eskimos.  The 
usual  cost  in  1958  was  $5  to  $10  per  car- 
cass and  $20  to  $30  per  seal  poke  (50  to 
100  pounds)  of  oil.  An  estimated  2000 
pounds  of  meat  and  oil  are  purchased  yearly 
(Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Economic  Report) 
(II). 

Lowbush  cranberries  and  crowberries  are 
usually  available  in  quantity  from  this 
area.  They  are  eaten  almost  daily  in  sea- 
son and  moderate  amounts,  much  less  than 
in  the  past,  are  stored  for  winter  use. 

Only  about  1/4  to  1/3  of  the  families  es- 
tablish fall  berry  and  fish  camps;  t.ne  rest 
depend  on  what  is  available  in  the  local 
area. 
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Fish 

Ling  Cod 
Pike 

Sheefish 
Blackf i sh 


Smalt  Game 

Mink 
Rabbi t 
Ptarmigan 
Muskrats 


Blackf ish 
Whitefish 
Pi  ke 
Smelts 
Ki  ng 
salmon 
Sheefi sh 


Muskrats 


Through  November  and  December  there  is  spor- 
adic fishing  for  ling  cod  and  pike  and  from 
November  through  March  for  sheefish  through 
tne  river  ice.  They  are  not  available  in 
large  quantities.  From  mid-March  on  black- 
fish  are  caught  in  willow  root  traps  in 
nearby  sloughs  and  other  suitable  waterways 
often  in  goodly  amounts. 

Mink  are  trapped  and  rabbits  snared  from  mid- 
December  on.  The  yearly  estimate  of  rabbit 
meat  consumed  is  about  200  pounds  for  the 
entire  village.  Some  years  there  are  very 
few  available.  The  meat  of  the  mink  is 
eaten,  the  skins  sold.  The  year  (1956) 

Oswalt  (75)  was  in  residence  the  average 
catch  per  trapper  was  10-15  mink.  Ptarmi- 
gan and  rabbits  are  usually  available  and 
obtained  by  means  of  snares  from  about 
December  through  April  or  May.  Muskrats 
are  trapped  in  early  April. 

Early  in  the  season  blackf ish  are  still  ob- 
tained from  tundra  sloughs  and  ponds,  using 
willow  root  traps.  Relatively  small  amounts 
of  pike  are  obtained  from  sloughs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village,  and  whitefish 
from  tundra  lakes  and  ponds;  the  latter  fish 
are  more  important  in  the  diet  of  those  fam- 
ilies establishing  spring  camps  on  the  tun- 
dra. In  late  May,  after  the  ice  has  gone 
from  the  river,  smelts  ascend  the  river  and 
considerable  quantities  are  obtained  using 
dip  nets.  Any  excess  to  immediate  needs 
is  dried  for  winter  use,  mostly  as  dog  feed. 
The  smelt  run  is  closely  followed  by  the 
king  salmon  run  (early  June).  They  are 
usually  available  in  good  amounts  and  obtain- 
ed with  both  set  and  drift  nets.  Most  of 
the  catch  is  dried  although  some  families 
do  salt  moderate  amounts.  A few  sheefish 
may  also  be  caught  In  the  nets. 

This  animal  is  obtained  usually  in  good 
quantity  in  early  May  be  trapping  in  tundra 
lakes  and  sloughs.  The  meat  is  eaten  fresh 
and  any  excess  beyond  immediate  needs  is 
dried;  the  skins  are  sold. 
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Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


SUMMER 


Birds  and 

Eggs 


Greens 


Seal 


Salmon 

Dog 
Red 
Ki  ng 
Silver 


Pi  ke 

Whi tef  i sh 


Greens 


Wildfowl 


Berries 


Ptarmigan  and  wildfowl  and  wildfowl  eggs  are 
obtained  out  on  the  tundra  but  are  used  in 
considerably  lesser  quantities  than  formerly 
since  very  few  families  now  establish  tradi- 
tional spring  camps  (May)s  although  some 
muskrats  and  wildfowl  are  obtained  near  the 
village  environs. 

Sourdock  {Rurnesc  optica)  is  the  most  common 
wild  edible  green  in  this  area.  While  many 
families  still  gather  this  green  they  do  so 
less  assiduously  than  in  the  past.  Only 
minimal  amounts' are  stored  for  winter  use. 

A few  men  still  go  down  river  near  Eek  to 
hunt  seal  but  the  number  obtained  is  small  — 
about  5 to  6. 

Early  in  the  season,  both  red  and  dog  salmon, 
but  especially  the  latter,  are  usually  ob- 
tained in  abundance.  Only  an  occasional 
king  salmon  is  caught  at  this  time.  Later 
in  the  season  (August)  silver  salmon  are 
also  available  in  good  quantity.  All  of 
these  fish  are  used  fresh  in  season  but 
most  of  them  are  dried  for  winter  use.  A 
significant  portion  may  also  be  salted  or 
putrified  by  burying  them  in  ground  pits. 

Only  an  occasional  pike  is  taken  from  the 
river  throughout  this  season. 

Significant  quantities  of  whi tef i sh  are  ob- 
tained from  the  Johnson  River  which  enters 
the  Kuskokwim  River  about  20  miles  below 
the  village. 

Sourdock,  willow  leaves  and  other  greens  are 
collected  in  moderate  amounts  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  mostly  from 
wet  places  on  the  nearby  tundra. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  obtainable  late  in  the 
season,  usually  in  limited  quantities  and 
for  immediate  use  only. 

A number  of  families  still  collect  moderate 
quantities  of  cloudberries,  mostly  from 
their  spring  trapping  and  camping  areas. 
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KASIGLUK  (Southwest  Tundra  Eskimo) 


FALL 


WINTER 


SPRING 


Berries 


Ducks 

Geese 


Pike 

Whitefish 


Pi  ke 

Whi tefi sh 
Ling  cod 
Blackf i sh 


Mink 


Rabbits 


Wi  1 low 
Ptarmigan 


Whitefish 
Pi  ke 


The  harvesting  of  cloudberries  and  other  ber- 
ries is  continuous  throughout  the  fall. 

Most  of  the  wildfowl  obtained  during  the  fall 
of  the  year  are  used  fresh  in  season  and  only 
moderate  amounts  are  preserved  by  salting. 

Pike,  but  primarily  whitefish,  are  available 
iri  good  quantity  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  latter  being  obtained  by  dip  netting. 

In  the  fall  the  men  construct  a willow  fence 
across  the  Willi  dull i Slough.  During  the 
fish  run  they  dip  from  their  boats  moored  at 
this  fence  day  and  night  as  long  as  the  run 
lasts.  Most  of  the  fish  catch  is  air-dried. 
The  liver,  stomach,  intestines,  roe  and  vis- 
ceral fat  are  highly  prized  as  human  food 
and  used  in  a variety  of  mixtures. 

Sporadic  fishing  is  continuous  throughout  the 
winter  season.  Pike,  whitefish,  ling  cod 
and  blackfish  are  obtained  in  moderate  amounts 
usually  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy 
day  to  day  needs  only. 

Mink  are  trapped,  mostly  in  November,  in  lim- 
ited numbers.  The  meat  is  used  for  both 
human  and  dog  food-,  the  furs  are  sold. 

Rabbits  are  caught  with  snares,  mostly  In 
November  and  December.  They  are  rarely 
available  in  significant  numbers. 

Ptarmigan  are  caught  with  snares  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  but  are  not  usually  avail- 
able in  large  numbers  except  in  an  occa- 
sional year. 

Pike  and  whitefish,  especially  the  latter, 
are  obtained  in  good  numbers  from  the  Willi- 
dulli  Slough  that  flows  through  the  village; 
and  from  neighboring  lakes  and  sloughs, 
after  the  ice  has  gone  out  in  May.  Fresh 
fish  are  used  in  season,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
catch  is  dried  for  the  next  winter's  use.  A 
few  families  usually  stay  at  the  village 
year  round  and  fish  almost  continuously  for 
whitefish. 


Season 


Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


Salmon 


Muskrats 


SUMMER 


Salmon 

Dog 

Red 

Silver 


Wildfowl 


Salmon  is  not  available  at  the  village  site* 
but  almost  the  entire  population  moves  to 
traditional  fish  camp  sites  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kuskokwim  River  near  Bethel,  The  people 
leave  Kasigluk  in  May,  soon  after  the  ice 
disappears  from  the  rivers,  and  do  not  return 
to  their  village  until  late  August  or  early 
September.  The  first  salmon  to  appear  are 
the  kings.  Considerable  quantities  are  dried 
and  stored  for  use  on  winter  diets. 

To  obtain  even  limited  numbers  of  this  small 
animal  requires  much  travel  in  the  local 
tundra  area.  The  meat  is  eaten  fresh  and 
when  plentiful  moderate  supplies  are  dried 
for  future  use. 

The  biggest  salmon  run  in  the  Kuskokwim 
River  is  that  of  the  dog  salmon  in  July.  > 
Large  amounts  are  dried  for  winter  use. 

They  are  the  most  Important  dietary  item 
for  both  humans  and  dogs  in  the  Kuskokwim 
River  basin.  Later  in  the  season  more  lim- 
ited runs  of  red  and  silver  salmon  occur. 


Berries 

Cloudberries 

Low-bush 

cranberries 

Crowberries 

Blueberries 


Wildfowl  are  much  less  important  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  diet  of  these  people  than 
they  were  in  the  past.  Until  recent  times 
large  numbers  were  secured  by  "rounding  up" 
the  immature  and  molting  birds.  This  prac- 
tice has  now  been  discontinued. 

Cloudberries  are  available  in  late  July.  They 
are  not  collected  in  the  amounts  they  formerly 
were,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  few  fami- 
lies now  establish  summer  camps  for  this  pur- 
pose, The  able-bodied  men  from  most  families 
now  obtain  summer  employment  at  the  canneries, 
at  Bethel  or  wherever  they  can  find  it.  Their 
families  stay  either  at  the  village,  or  at 
their  fish  camps  near  Bethel  or  at  Bethel  it- 
self, Late  in  the  season  other  berries,  par- 
ticularly crowberries,  blueberries  and  low- 
bush  cranberries  are  harvested  in  variable 
amounts  from  the  tundra  in  both  the  Kasigluk 
and  Bethel  areas.  From  100  to  200  pounds  or 
more  are  stored  for  winter  use  by  many  fam- 
ilies; considerably  less  by  others. 
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NEWTQK  (Southwest  Tundra-Coastal  Eskimo) 

c aii  Muskrat  Considerable  numbers  of  muskrat  are  caught  by 

most  families.  Any  meat  excess  to  immediate 
needs  is  dried;  the  skins  are  either  sold  or 
used  to  make  parkas. 


Seal  The  large  bearded  seal,  called  "mukluk"  lo 

cally , and  the  spotted  seal  are  occasion- 
ally caught  at  this  time  of  the  year,  us- 
ually in  the  bay  waters  near  old  Keyaluvik. 
In  some  years  they  are  obtainable  in  goodly 
numbers . 


WINTER 


Tom  cod 
Blackfish 


Berries 


Blackfish 

Needlefish 


Seal  s 


Seal 


Moderate  amounts  of  tom  cod  are  available. 
Most  of  the  catch  is  dried  for  winter  use 
except  for  the  livers  which  are  used  fresh. 
Throughout  September,  moderate  quantities 
of  blackfish  are  caught  in  willowroot  bas- 
kets in  tundra  ponds  and  small  streams. 

Cloudberries,  crowberries,  blueberries  and 
especially  low-bush  cranberries  are  col- 
lected and  used,  but  generally  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  for  storage  as  the  num- 
erous quaking  bogs  in  the  general  area  make 
gathering  them  difficult, 

Blackfish  and  needlefish,  especially  the 
latter,  are  usually  obtained  intermittently 
throughout  the  winter  season  but  in  es- 
pecially good  quantities  in  November  and 
December. 

The  serious  hunting  of  seals  starts  after 
Christmas  when  the  men  make  overnight  trips 
to  the  coast  to  obtain  them.  Seals  are 
most  plentiful,  however,  in  April  and  May 
at  which  time  the  entire  family  may  move  to 
traditional  camp  sites  near  old  Keyaluvik  on 
the  mainland  and/or  on  Nelson  Island. 

If  shore  ice  conditions  are  satisfactory, 
sealing  at  the  traditional  camp  sites  may 
continue  well  into  May.  Only  an  occasional 
seal  is  caught  after  the  ice  goes  out  of 
the  Bay. 
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Season  Available 


Remarks 


SUMMER 


Herring 
Smelt 
Flounder 
Sculpi ns 


Wildfowl 


Sourdock 


Herring 

Flounder 


Herring  are  usually  available  in  good  quan- 
tity. The  dried  or  'poke*  herring  is  one 
of  the  most  important  foods  found  on  the 
winter  dietary.  Occasionally,  as  in  I960, 
excessively  wet  weather  prevents  proper 
drying  of  the  fish  and  as  much  as  50%  of 
the  catch  may  be  lost  through  spoilage.  A 
smelt  run  sometimes  follows  the  herring  run 
but  not  every  year;  there  was  none  in  1957. 

A relatively  small  species  of  flounder  is 
caught  with  nets  at  sea  and  in  what  is  called 
locally  the  'big  river',  a narrow  waterway 
flowing  between  Baird  Inlet  and  the  sea  which 
separates  Nelson  Island  from  the  mainland. 
Some  of  this  fish  is  eaten  fresh  but  most  of 
it  is  dried  for  dog  feed.  Sculpi ns,  locally 
called  devilfish,  are  also  available  in  lim- 
ited supply. 


Wildfowl,  mostly  ducks  and  geese,  which  nest 
in  the  fish  camp  area,  and  their  eggs  are 
available  in  significant  quantities  and  are 
important  on  the  spring  dietary.  They  are 
not  stored  to  any  great  extent  for  winter  use. 

Sourdock  is  available  in  the  general  area,  and 
is  eaten  fresh  and  cooked;  usually  only  enough 
is  available  to  satisfy  immediate  needs. 


The  summer  fishing  season  is  much  like  that 
of  late  spring  with  continued  supplies  of 
herring  and  flounder  caught  and  dried.  Large 
quantities  of  herring  eggs  are  also  dried  and 
used  primarily  for  dog  feed. 


Seal 

Wildfowl 

Greens 

Muskrats 


Only  an  occasional  seal,  a few  ducks  and  qeese, 
sourcock  in  limited  amounts  and  a few  muskrat 
(August)  are  available  at  this  season. 


HOOPER  BAY  (Southwest-Coastal  Eskimo) 


FALL 


Berries 


Crowberry  and  low-bush  cranberry  are  collected 
in  considerable  quantity  by  most  families. 


Seas or 


WINTER 
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Fish 


Vegetabl e 


Blackfish 
Needlefi sh 
Ling  cod 
Smelts 


The  annual  tom  cod  run  occurs  in  September 
and  they  are  usually  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  so  that  sizeable  supplies  are 
either  dried  or  prepared  as  'pokefish1. 
Occasionally,  as  In  1956,  there  is  no  tom 
cod  run.  Significant  amounts  of  blackfish 
(from  1000  to  4000  pounds  depending  on  the 
year)  are  caught  In  traps  set  in  the  sur- 
rounding sloughs  or  they  may  be  obtained  in 
the  Kashunuk  area. 

Mouse  food  or  "mousenuts51  as  they  are  locally 
called  consisting  of  the  young  tender  seed- 
lings of  native  grasses  and  bits  of  root 
from  several  tundra  plants — which  the  field 
rodents  have  stored  in  underground  caches 
for  their  own  winter  use,  are  often  gathered 
by  the  women  in  the  late  fall.  One  to  two 
large  gunny  sacks  full  per  family  may  be  col- 
lected and  stored.  Some  years,  as  in  1957, 
1960  and  1961,  none  were  available.  "Mouse- 
nuts’1  are  most  often  used  as  a soup  ingre- 
dient. A few  families  still  collect  moder- 
ate amounts  of  the  plant  called  Tayahuk 
(Mppuris  vulgaris)  which  grows  in  shallow 
tundra  ponds.  The  portion  gathereid  is  that 
which  protrudes  above  the  ice  after  freeze- 
up.  They  are  fairly  plentiful  in  the  imme- 
diate village  environs.  They  are  most  com- 
monly used  along  with  dried  fish  roe  as  a 
soup  ingredient. 

From  November  through  December  the  men  con- 
tinue to  trap  the  sloughs  for  blackfish  but 
usually  only  enough  are  taken  for  a few  meals 
at  a time.  Also  at  this  time  a few  of  the 
men  may  go  to  the  Cottock  River,  about  20 
miles  away,  for  whitefish.  These  fish  ob- 
tained by  netting  under  the  ice  are  not  al- 
ways available  in  significant  quantities. 

From  November  through  March  needlefish 
(sticklebacks  and  dace)  are  trapped  in  cer- 
tain sloughs  in  the  Hooper  Bay--Scammon 
Bay—Kashunuk  area.  To  obtain  them  usually 
necessitates  travelling  from  slough  to 
slough,  sometimes  considerable  distances 
from  the  village.  One  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  per  family  per  year  is  the  usual 
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Remarks 


Blackfish 

Contd. 

catch.  They  are  used  both  as  dog  and  human 
food.  In  January  and  February  there  is  spor- 
adic fishing  for  ling  cod.  They  are  caught 
with  traps  under  the  ice  in  rivers  and  lakes, 
usually  at  about  20  miles  distance  from  the 
village.  They  are  not  plentiful.  Some- 
times in  April,  if  shore  ice  conditions  are 
suitable,  there  is  a tom  cod  run,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  smelts.  The  supply  of  both 
varies  from  year  to  year. 

Seal 

Hunting  for  seal  and  ugruk  continues  inter- 
mittently throughout  most  of  the  winter. 

This  activity  is  most  productive  when  it  is 
possible  to  hunt  in  open  leads  between  ice 
floes,  from  about  mid-March  until  the  ice 
goes  out  in  late  May  or  early  June.  During 
the  winter  of  1956-57,  seal  hunting  was  poor 
due  to  extremely  dangerous  shore  conditions 
followed  by  an  unusually  early  ice  "break- 
up". In  1957-58,  however,  sealing  was  con- 
sidered especially  good.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Economic  Report  (II)  listed 
that  year's  take  for  the  entire  village  at 
680  seals  and  53  ugruk. 

Walrus 

A few  wal rus — only  7 in  1958--are  taken  each 
year. 

Mi  nk 

Mink  are  trapped  from  'freeze-up1  on.  The 
furs  are  sold  and  the  meat  is  used  mostly 
for  dog  food . 

Rabbits 

Arctic  hare  are  found  in  limited  numbers  in 
the  area,  probably  furnishing  at  most  a 
total  of  100  to  200  pounds  of  meat  per  year. 

Seal 

Seal  and  ugruk  hunting  continues  in  the  open 
lanes  among  the  ice  floes  until  the  ice  goes 
out  of  the  bay.  It  may  be  fairly  productive 
but  is  totally  dependent  on  shore  ice  condi- 
tions. 

Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


Muskrat 
Mi  nk 


Herring 


Salmon 

King 

Dog 

Silver 


Clams 


Beluga 


Wildfowl 
and  their 

eggs 


After  the  Ice  in  the  neighboring  sloughs  and 
ponds  begins  to  melt  muskrat  are  hunted  but 
they  are  not  always  plentiful  in  the  area. 

A kayak  is  still  needed  to  get  around  suc- 
cessfully in  this  area  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  1958  catch  of  mink  and  muskrat 
was  estimated  at  2500  animals,  or  approx- 
imately 33  per  family. 

Most  years  chere  is  a significant  herring  run 
in  late  May  or  early  June;  but  occasionally 
there  is  a year  when  the  run  completely  by- 
passes Hooper  Bay. 

Next  to  wildfowl,  salmon  is  the  most  impor- 
tant food  in  this  area.  The  kings  arrive 
first,  followed  by  dog  salmon  and,  later 
in  the  season  by  a substantial  silver  salmon 
run.  Most  of  the  latter  are  prepared  as 
'poke  fish'  and  are  important  on  winter  diets 

Clams  are  available  in  June  in  quantities,  up 
to  20  quarts  per  family  per  year,  usually 
sufficient  for  immediate  consumption  only. 

This  animal,  called  cheetah  at  Hooper  Bay  and 
beluga  elsewhere,  is  available  either  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  Only  a few  arc  taken  each 
year.  The  1958  estimate  was  6. 

From  late  April  until  about  the  first  of  June, 
various  wildfowl,  particularly  ducks,  geese, 
cranes  and  swans,  arrive  in  tremendous  num- 
bers. Many  are  just  passing  over  on  their 
migration  north  but  large  numbers  of  certain 
species  remain  to  nest  and  breed  in  the  area. 
Brandt  (15)  lists  54  species  of  birds  nest- 
ing in  this  area  with  waterfowl  the  dominant 
group.  Several  of  these  birds  and  their  eggs 
are  important  foods  in  the  dietary  of  the 
Hooper  Bay  Eskimo  and  many  families  may  store 
moderate  amounts  for  future  use--either  by 
salting  or  drying.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  1958  estimate  of  the  Hooper  Bay  take 
was  500  dozen  wildfowl  eggs  and  2310  water- 
fowl,  mostly  ducks  and  geese  (11).  This  a- 
mounts  to  approximately  one  dozen  eggs  and 
54  birds  per  person  for  the  entire  village. 
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Season 


SUMMER 


Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


ptarmigan 


Edible 

greens 


Whi tef i sh 
Salmon 
Silver 
Dog 


Wildfowl 


Berries 


Ptarmigan  also  nest  in  the  area  and  signifi- 
cant numbers  are  caught. 

Wild  edible  greens,  mostly  sourdock  but  also 
significant  amounts  of  marsh  marigold,  are 
obtained  from  late  May  through  June.  This 
food  is  enjoyed  fresh  in  season  but  a few 
families  still  store  moderate  amounts  for 
winter  use. 

Silver  and  dog  salmon  are  sometimes  avail- 
able in  good  quantity  the  first  part  of 
July  but  only  if  there  are  favorable  north 
winds.  During  August  there  is  sporadic 
fishing  for  whitefish.  They  are  not  avail- 
able in  significant  quantities. 

I vi  past  times,  the  latter  part  of  July  was 
the  best  time  for  "rounding  up"  immature 
and  moulting  ducks  and  geese  but  this  method 
of  obtaining  them  is  no  longer  practiced. 
However,  there  is  continued  hunting  for  wild- 
fowl by  individual  hunters  throughout  the 
summer.  According  to  Petroff  (13),  "the 
autumn  migration  of  birds  passing  south  be- 
gins the  latter  part  of  July  and  only  a few 
of  the  hardier  waterfowl  remain  by  the  end 
of  September." 

During  late  July  and  continuing  on  into 
September  a variety  of  berries  are  gathered 
in  quantity;  sometimes  as  much  as  100  to 
300  pounds  per  family  are  stored  for  winter 
use.  The  most  Important  berries  are  the 
cloudberry,  the  crowberry  and  the  low-bush 
cranberry. 


Source;  Heller  and  Scott,  The  A'Lasha  Dietary  Survey  19 56-19  61 , op,  ait.  3 

pp,  260-276. 

Opportunity,  based  upon  natural  resource  occurrence,  for  the' 
Native  people  of  this  region  to  develop  a successful  cash  economy,  is 
extremely  1 imi ted- -the  most  limited  in  all  of  Alaska , 

The  facts  are: 


The  known  geology  of  the  region  does  not  ind.cate 
the  occurrence  or  likelihood  of  metallic  minerals 
except  in  minor  amounts  peripherally  in  contiguous 
upland  areas; 

Geophysical  investigations  for  oil  and  gas  resources, 
despite  some  structural  potentials,  have  not  been 
encouraging; 

Coal -bearing  rocks  of  Nunivak  and  Nelson  Islands 
are  not  commercial; 

Although  small  vitreous  clay  deposits  are  present, 
commercial  utilization  is  impractical  at  present. 

Geothermal  resource  potential  is  slight; 

Phosphate  and  sulphur  are  unknown; 

Timber  resources  are  non-existent  over  most  of  the 
region  and  of  extremely  marginal  quality  upriver  on 
the  middle  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  rivers.  This  resource 
could  permit  some  processing  activity  for  local  use 
and  offers  some  potential  for  Japanese  export,  how- 
ever large-scale  harvest  of  timber  stands,  even  by 
selective  cutting  methods,  could  cause  environmental 
conflict  with  fisheries  resource  habitats; 

The  potential  for  agricultural  development  is  nil; 

Anadromous  fishery  stocks  for  commercial  utiliza- 
tion beyond  the  levels  of  current  and  expected 
future  subsistence  harvest  requirements  are  present 
but  limited,  even  with  the  needed  improvement  of 
utilization  methods; 

Oceanic  fishery  resource  potentials  are  virtually 
unknown  except  for  meager  data  on  halibut  fishery 
potential  off  Nunivak  Island  and  any  potential 
exploitation  of  herring,  tanner  crab  and  other 
species  will  require  several  years  of  exploratory 
investigation  and  research.  Additionally,  the 
capital  development  requirements  for  an  oceanic 
harvest  fleet  are  beyond  probable  local  economic 
investment  levels  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
remain  so  for  at  least  several  years,  and  even  if 
possible  a local  fleet  would  be  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage with  other  fishery  fleets  based  at  Bristol 
Bay , A1 eutian  or  Kod i a k ports  due  to  port  faci 1 i ti es 
and  other  factors; 


Marine  mammals  of  economic  importance  do  not 
frequent  the  region  except  in  relatively  minor 
numbers  off  Nunivak  Island,  Cape  Romanzof  and 
near  Cape  Pierce,  Expans ic  of  marine  mammal 
harvest  could  be  locally  helpful  but  would  re- 
main regionally  insignificant; 

...  The  Native  reindeer  industry  is  limited  to 

Nunivak  Island  and,  although  reintroduction  to 
some  mainland  habitats  is  possible,  a host  of 
management  problems  need  sc  ution;  such  action 
poses  problems  of  conflict  with  national  pro- 
duction habitat  management  objectives  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl ; 

The  direct  economic  potential  of  muskox  for  food 
and  fiber  on  Nunivak  Island  is  slight,  and  re- 
gional expansion  habitats,  except  on  Nelson  Is- 
land, are  non-exi stant , although  possibilities 
for  a small  but  locally  significant  hunting  and 
guiding  industry  based  upon  this  species'  sport 
harvest  is  possible  on  Nunivak; 

...  Biotic  resources  for  expansion  of  existing  Native 
arts  and  crafts  activi ty--basketing , masks,  etc.— 
offer  no  handicap  to  industry  expansion; 

...  Mammalian  fur-bearer  resources  are  currently 
harvested  extensively— beyond  the  extent  of 
marketable  fur  demands— for  in  this  region  even 
mink  meat  is  part  of  the  human  diet. 

These  dismal  facts  on  resource-economic  potentials  are  recited 
here  to  underscore  the  continued  Native  dependence  upon  the  biotic  re- 
source for  protein,  health  and  survival.  No  glib,  uninformed,  theoret- 
ical pronouncements  can  change  the  natural  resource  endowments  of  the 
region,  and,  in  summary,  we  can  note  that  only  the  anadromous  fishery 
resource — of  the  entire  natural  resource  spectrum — offers  any  signifi- 
cant potential  for  cash  income  to  augment  subsistence  food  harvest  re- 
quirements. Even  here  the  impact  can  only  be  local  around  the  Bethel 
area  where  facilities  are  capable  of  development  and  may  be  served  by 
adequate  transport  arrangements,  since  the  Yukon  fisheries  run  is  vir- 
tual lv  totally  committed  to  subsistence  use  and  coastal  and  tundra  vil- 
1 ages  are  too  far  removed  from  the  scene  to  benefit  from  Kuskokwim  River 
commercial  fishery  harvests. 

These  facts  are  extremely  important  to  understand  if  land 
tenure  adjustments  and  possible  monetary  settlements  fdr the  Natives 
of  the  region  are  to  be  achieved  in  harmony  with  environmental  sub- 
sistence requirements.  ^ 


Two  other  important  considerations,  pertinent  both  to  Native 
settlement  patterns  of  the  region  and  to  Native  subsistence  harvest, 
are  worthy  of  note. 

First,  is  the  overlapping  juxtaposition  of  Native  villages 
and  family  or  group  seasonal  fishery  or  hunting  camps,  A large  part 
of  the  region's  population,  drawn  by  governmental  services,  now  clus- 
ters about  the  Bethel  area.  Here  they  have  "permanent"  residence, 
but  families  and  groups  are  ties  by  historic,  aboriginal  "user  rights" 
to  many  hunting  and  fishing  camp  sit«s  throughout  the  region.  Some 
people  go  downriver,  others  upriver  to  seasonal  fish  camps.  People 
above  Bethel  go  downriver  while  those  below  often  go  up  to  their  camps. 

Similarly  for  hunting  and  trapping,  river  people  have  tundra 
or  tiaga  camps  for  their  food  quests  of  waterfowl,  moose  or  fur-bearers 
and  the  tundra  Native  has  his  fish  camp  along  the  river  or  a main 
slough. 


The  second  point  of  note  concerns  the  amount  of  acreage 
ranged  by  the  Native  people  of  various  villages  for  their  subsistence 
food  quest.  This  is  of  basic  importance,  for  in  a bewildering  pattern 
of  overlapping  range  the  entire  Yukon-Kuskokwim  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source is  annually  harvested  at  near  carrying  capacity  levels  by  the 
Native  of  the  region.  For  example,  the  Nelson  Island  Native  ranges 
along  the  whoia  coast  of  Etol in  Strait  for  fish  and  marine  mammals  and 
inland  for  trapping  and  hunting  to  beyond  Baird  Inlet  and  Dali  Lake; 
the  Napaskiak  Native  fishes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim,  hunts  water- 
fowl  about  Baird  Inlet  and  gets  his  moose  above  Akiak  on  the  Kuskokwim. 
Thus,  it  is  over  the  entire  region  that  the  food  quest  pattern  is 
governed  by  traditional,  historic  family  camp  site  locations,  by  food 
availability  cycles  and  by  his  transport  means  of  seeking  food-- 
recently  expanded  by  the  advent  of  the  snow  machine  making  his  range 
and  success  even  greater. 


KOYUKUK- LOWER  YUKON  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

The  Native  population  of  this  region  has  historically  been 
sparse.  This  much  we  know,  but  little  more,  since  the  scope  of  his- 
toric ethnographic  investigation  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  record  has 
virtually  nothing  more  to  it  than  that  recorded  by  Zagoskin  in  his 
explorations  of  the  1840's  and  by  Petroff  in  his  1880  census. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  during  the  gold  fever  days,  a 
few  additional  observations  on  Native  places  were  made,  but  most 
observers  were  more  concerned  with  the  white  man's  search  for  gold 
than  with  aboriginal  ethnography. 


From  these  scant  early  records  and  from  more  recent  research, 
we  know  the  Native  population  of  the  region  included  several  ethnic 
groups  and  sub-groups. 


The  Koyukuk  people  of  Athapascan  linguistic  stock  were  the 
dominant  ethnic  group  of  the  region,  and  this  remains  true  today. 

They  are  divided  into  three  sub-groups53!  the  Kaiyuhkhotana , on  the 
Yukon  between  Anvik  and  Koyukuk— including  the  drainage  of  the  Innoko 
River;  the  Koyukukhotana , on  the  drainage  of  the  Koyukuk  River;  and 
the  Yukoni khotana  between  the  Tanana  and  KoyuKuk  Rivers  along  the 
Yukon.  Of  secondary  importance  were  the  Ingalik  of  the  region,  also 
Athapascan  and  divided  into  four  sub-groups,  three  in  this  region: 
the  Anvi k-Shageluk  group;  the  Bonasila  group;  and  the  Holy  Cross- 
Georgetown  group — all  located  about  the  villages  of  these  names. 


In  addition,  a few  Tanana  Indian  people  settled  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  rivers  within  the  region,  and 
some  Eskimo  intrusion  into  the  Indian  territory  occurred  in  the  region 
above  Holy  Cross  on  the  Yukon,  near  the  junction  of  the  Yukon  and 
Koyukuk  and  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Koyukuk. 

In  several  areas  within  the  region  the  various  groups  lived 
relatively  compatibly  in  neighboring  villages  and  camps.  For  example, 
the  villages  of  Eskimo  people,  intruders  into  the  Indian  territory, 
were  often  located  only  a few  miles  away  or  across  the  river  from 
existing  Ingalik  or  Koyukuk  villages. 

Russian  influences  began  to  penetrate  the  middle  Yukon  and 
the  country  of  the  Koyukuk  people  as  early  as  183855shortly  after  the 
settlement  of  Kodiak  and  before  settlements  were  established  in  the 
delta  region  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon.  Their  most  important  settle- 
ment was  a trading  post  at  Nulato.  It  operated  between  1838  and  1851 
when  it  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the  very  few  Alaska  Native  uprisings 
of  record. 

In  historic  times,  and  still  today,  all  the  Native  villages 
known  in  the  region  were  located  on  or  very  near  the  major  rivers--on 
the  Koyukuk,  the  Yukon,  and  the  Innoko.56  These  villages  along  the 
rivers  were  places  of  general  year  around  occupation,  although  all 
the  people  were  seldom  present  at  any  one  period  since  they  alternately 
dwelt  in  seasonal  fishery,  trapping  or  hunting  camps  in  pursuit  of 
their  livelihood. 


54 John  R.  Swanton,  The  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  145.  Washington: 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1953. 

56 See  chart  and  maps.  Figures  III  - 46,  47  and  48. 
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Five  major  forces  have  affected  their  settlement:  patterns. 

These  are: 

Natural  physical  phenomena- —river  channel  charges , 
flooding,  fire,  slides,  etc.; 

...  Biological  Influences—  cycl ic  game  periods  of  abundance 
and  scarcity,  changes  in  fishery  runs  and  habitats; 

The  attraction  of  early  Russian  trading  posts; 

The  gold  rush  with  its  trading  posts  and  mining 
settlements  and  the  use  of  the  Yukon  for  steamer 
navigation  dependent  upon  wood  supplies  for  power; 
and. 

The  location  of  governmental  services — schools, 
hospitals,  etc. 

Of  these,  the  greatest  impact  over  time  has  been  exerted  by  nature- 
related  forces. 

The  Yukon  River  steamboat  period  in  the  late  Nineteenth  and 
earlv  Twentieth  Century,  however,  caused  population  shifts  to  the  main 
stem  of  the  river  where  Native  people  received  employment,  reimbursed 
by  cash  and  barter  for  cutting  and  stacking  wood  for  the  steamboats 
along  the  river. 

This  influence  caused  the  growth  of  many  old  and  some  new 
□laces,  and  this  growth  attracted  government  schools  and  other  services 
which  began  stabilizing  effects  transcending  even  the  impact  of  natural 
forces  which  had  earlier  caused  relocations. 

Figures  III  - 46,  47  and  48  show  historic  Native  places  and 
current  village  status  with  the  region. 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

The  pattern  of  subsistence  harvest  from  the  biological  resource 
of  this  region  has  varied  only  slightly  from  that  followed  in  aboriginal 
to  thi?  today  for  Native  livelihood.  Tha^viatipn  of 

course,  comes  from  the  advantages  of  a partial  wage  economy,  .he  essen- 
tial change  in  this  subsistence  harvest  of  fish  and_wild1ife_is_one  of 
degree  not  character.  Further , the  cash  i ncome^varies^greatly^from^ 
family  to  family  and  village  to  village— and,  therefore,  so  does  the 
subsistence  requirement, 

There  is  in- this  region  a wide  variety  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  for  subsistence  support,  and  the  cycle  of  ^ood  quest  activity 
reflects  this  variety.  There  is,  however,  a major  dependence  upon  the 
riverine  fishery.  ■ . 1 •••  t.  « 
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FIGURE  I i l 46 


HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
KUYUKUK  -LOWER  YUKON  REGION 
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EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS 
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seasonal 

CAMP  SITE 


ABANDONED 


Koyukuk 

Kaiyuhikhotana  Their  settlements  were. 

Anilukhtakpak,  on  the  west  bank  of  Walker's  Slough  off 
the  Yukon  River.  Same  ai  Holy  Cross  described  pre- 
viously as  an  Ikogemiut  Eskimo  village, d X 

Iktlqalik,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Unalakleet 
RTver , No  information  available-  (Possibly  Indian 
name  for  Ivan.) 

Ivan,  on  the  divide  between  Unalakleet  and  Yukon  Rivers, 

Yar7  Ivans  Barrabora.  Small  Indian  sittlaffint  on  trail 
between  the  rivers.  Population  In  1885  - 69  as  reported 
by  Allen.  Near  site  of  Twenty-two  Mile  Cabin. 

Kai tag,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon,  33  miles  south- 
west of  Nulato.  Present  village  is  former  Upper  Kaltag- 
01 d Kaltag  Is  Lower  Kaltag.  Population  in  1880  - 45,  X 

Khull kakat . on  the  Yukon  River,  Location  unknown.  Re- 
ported by  7agofMo  in  1844  with  population  of  10. 

Lnf ka . on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yukon  River,  Location 
uni  Sown,  No  further  references. 

Nulate,  on  the  north  bank  of  Yukon  River,  £5  miles  west 
of  Galena.  Founded  in  1838  by  Malakov  as  a Russian 
trading  post-  Burned  by  Koyukon  Indians  in  1838  and  in 
1839.  and  inhabitants  killed  In  1851.  Trading  increased 
and  this  became  a predominately  Native  place  in  1880  with 
a population  of  168.  Post  Office  established  in  189?, 
Present  place, 

Taauta.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  18  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Khotel  (or  Kaiyuh)  River.  Reported 
In  1869  by  Raymond  as  Tagutakaka. 


X 


X 


X 

X 
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Takalajt,  east  of  the  Yukon  River  near  Nulato  in  the 
Kaiyuh  Mountains,  near  Totson  Mountain  Z3  mites  south- 
west of  Galena.  Former  Indian  village  reported  as 

Letnlkl-Takalak  by  Zagoskin  in  an  1850  map.  X 


i 

i 

V 
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Tanakot,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  8 miles 
north  of  lull  frog  Island.  Former  Indian  village  re- 
ported In  1880  as  Tanakhofhaik  with  population  of  62. 

Tercntief *on  the  Yukon  below  junction  of  Koyukuk  River, 
Former  Indian  village  imported  as  Terentief’S  BaPabara, 
with  a population  Of  15  in  18S0.  Possibly  year-long 
occupancy  by  one  or  two  families  as  well  as  seasonal  use, 

Rodckakat,  Indian' fish  camp  reported  in  19Q1  by  Father 
jitte"  Present  aircraft  landing  area  on  the  river* 

Tutjgo,  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Bear  Creek.  Former  Indian  village  reported  In  1B4B  as 
Tuttago  by  Zagoskin,  Var.  Tchoychago,  Yakutskelignl k. 

Wolasatyx.  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Yukon  on  a small 
stream  north  of  Kaiyuh  River,  7 miles  south  of  Nulato, 
Reported  as  Wolsatux  by  Allen  in  1885.  Near  presently 
used  Nine  Nile  Camp. 

Knyukukhotana  Their  settlements  were i 

Allakaket,  present  place  from  Influence  of  1906  church 
mission.  X 

Moses  Village  (or  Arctic  City),  on  right  bank  of  Kokukuk 
River  opposite  mouth  of  Kanutf . One  of  largest  Koyukuk 
villages-  Named  in  1898  after  Chief  Noses  by  prospectors, 
Mali  and  rail  from  Tan ana  charged  name  to  Arctic  Village 
but  Natives  had  gone  to  mission  site  at  Allakaket. 

Batza.  koyukuk  camp  or  village  on  Batza  River  at' junction 
WTih Kuyukuk . Old  site  abandoned;  several  more  recent 
camps  In  vicinity,  7 

Ootle.  on  Koyukuk  River.  A Koyukuk. camp  or  settlement 
cited  by  Hodge  In  1907.  Population  in  1885  - 12.  Loca- 
tion unknown, 

Hughes . established  In  1910  as  supply  point  to  gold 
fields  at  Indian  River  diggings,  Gold  gave out  in  1915 

and  this  place  evolved  Into  Koyukuk  settlement  as  present 

time.  Cited  here  because  of  proximity  to  Batza L 111 US- 
. trates  Influence  exerted  by  white  settlement:  X 

Jtl- Huslla.  present  place  on  left  bank  Of  the  Kdyukuk  River, 
YTTSTTes  northeast  of  Round-about  Mountain  (in  the  late 
1940‘s  the  Koyukan  Indians  at  Cutoff  Trading  Post  moved 
four  miles  away— name  changed  to  Huslla  In  1952).  X 
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Kakllaklla.  on  Koyukuk  River  at  the  mouth  of  Sukloseantl 
River.  Reported  by  Zagoskin  In  1842=44,  Location  unknown. 

KautgS.  on  Koyukuk  River.  Var.  Cawtaskakat.  Reported 
In  1887  by  Alleni  population  IQ.  Location  unknown. 

Kok rings , on  right  bank  of  Yukon.  27  miles  northeast  of 
Ruby , Var.  Cochranes,  Newlkargut.  Indian  village  re* 

ported  In  ISSQ's.  li 

Koyukuk.  near  the  junction  of  Knyukuk  add  Yukon  Rivers. 
Present  place  on  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  west  of  Kuyukuk 
Island  and  16  miles  northeast  of  Nulato;  population  In 
1880  - 150,  Post  Office  established  In  1898.  X 

Nohulchlnte,  on  the  South  Fork  of  Knyukuk  River  three 
miles  above  the  junetien.  Var.  Nohoochlnta.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  South  Fork,  Allen  reported  six 
families  In  1885.  This  site  now  abandoned,  but  several 
other  camps  In  Infliedlate  vicinity, 

Nok,  on  the  west  bank  of  Koyukuk  River  near  Its  mouth. 

Ftmner  Indian  village  or  camp  reported  as  Nokhakate  In 
1844  by  Zagoskin  With  a population  of  SO. 

Kotalot'.n,  on  Yukon  River  2Q  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Koyukuk  TTlver.  Var,  Natulatin  or  Notagllta,  Population 
of  37  reported  in  1844  by  Zagoskin,  Referenced  again 
by  Petroff  in  1880  Census.  Present  place  of  Galena.  X 

Qonlgachtkhokh,  on  Koyukuk  River.  Location  unknown, 

Soonkakat.  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  south  of 
Kokrl nes^  27  miles  northeast  of  Ruby.  Former  Indian 
village  reported  by  Dali  as  Sunkakat;  now  abandoned. 

Present  place  of  Knkrines  now  on  opposite  bank. 

Tashoshqon,  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon  at  mouth  of  Pilot 
slough , TO  miles  southeast  of  junction  with  Koyukuk 
River.  Reported  by  Zagoskin  In  1842-44.  Population 
In  1880  - 3Q, 

Tl ialll . on  left  bank  of  Yukon  near  the  mouth  of  Patsy 
Slough , 3.5  miles  northeast  of  Nulato.  Reported  by 
Zagoskin  in  1842=44  as  Tl ialknkat.  Population  in  1880  - 27- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Tok5  on  Keyukyk  Island  at  the  junction  of  koyukuk  River 
wilh  the  Yukon.  Former  Indian  camp  reported  as  Tokhakat 
by  Zagoskin  in  1844  with  a population  of  6, 

Zakatlatan,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  43 
miles  east  of  Nulato.  Var.  Louden.  Reported  In  1869. 
Population  In  1880  - 25,  Artny  Signal  Corps  post  in  1003. 

Zogllaktjn.  on  east  bank  of  the  Koyukuk  River  between 
Khoty I kakat  and  Zonagotlakten,  42  miles  southwest  of 
Huslla.  koyukuk  can.p  or  settlement  reported  In  1844  by 
Zagoskin  with  population  of  7 » At  or  near  present  place  t 
of  Toby's  Cabin. 

Zonaqollakten . on  east  bank  of  the  Koyukuk  River  between 
Zoglfakten  and  Kakhlyakhlyakakat . Former  Koyukuk  village 
reported  In  1844  by  Zagoskin  with  population  of  IT . Loca- 
tion unknown. 

Their  settlerents  weret  ..  . 

Chentansl tian,  on  the  north  f>ank  of  the  Yukon  30  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  HelOii  River.  Indian  camp  or  settle- 
ment reported  by  Hodge  In  19Q7.  Cited  In  189S  by  USG|, 

Medvednaia,  on  south  side  of  the  Yukon— location  unknown. 
Reported  by  Petroff  In  1680  with  population  of  IS, 

MeloiikakaV1),  at  mouth  of  Helozlkakot  River  on  Yukon 
River  north  of  Ruby.  Former  Indian  village  or  camp  fe- 
ported  in  the  1S8Q  Census  with  population  of  3(1.  Across  , 

river  from  present-day  Ruby?).  X 1 

Hoqqal . on  the  Yukon  River  near  Junction  with  the  Koyukuk 
River.  Former  village  or  camp  reported  by  Zagoskin  In 
1844  with  population  of  10.  Location  unknown,  but  near 
present-day  Koyukuk. 

Tohnnkalonq,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  30  miles 
east-northeast  of  Ruby,  Former  Indian  village  reported 
by  Hodge  In  1910.  ''V.\ 
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Tal 1 tul , on  Tiegoh  River  on  right  bank  of  Innoko  River 
opposl te  the  mouth  of  Iditarod  River,  2&  milec,  east- 
northeast  of  Hollkaehuk,  Var,  Dementi,  Former  Ingalik 
village  reported  In  1B42-44  by  Zagoskin  as  Tallity  on 
Ms  map.  Later  boat  landing  and  store  for  Ophir  and 

Iditarod  mines.  Name  Dementi  reported  In  J9Q8,  X 

howl , on  the  south  side  of  Yukon  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Howitna  River.  Former  Ingalik  village  or  camp  reported 
In  1867  by  Western  Union  telegraph  expedition  as  Newl- 
cargut,  Petroff  reported  Ncwikakat  In  I860  with  popu^ 

1 at Ion  of  107.  X 


Dlshkakat*  on  south  bank  of  Innoko  River,  6 miles  west 
o IF juricFTbn  of  Dishna  River.  An  Ingalik  Indian  settle- 
ment for  many  years  prior  to  first  rush  of  prospectors 

to  the  valley  in  1907.  Var,  Innoko,  Pal tehikatno.  X 

Shageluk , present-day  village  on  east  bank  of  Innoko 
River,  20  milts  east  of  Anvlk  and  34  miles  northeast  of 
Holy  f.ross.  Var.  Chageluk,  Chagvagchat,  Inselnostlei des 
Intenlelden,  lOiulngshtetakhten,  Kuingihtetaktin,  Tlzhgelege, 

Tlegofltno,  Tlegoshltno,  Tleg&zhitno,  This  Ingalik  village 
was  recorded  on  Zagoskinas  1850  map,  and  several  villages 
and  camps  were  located  in  this  area  on  an  1861  nap.  Ivan 
Petroff  In  the  lgBO  Census  calls  them  collectively,  the 
,!Chageluk  settlements X 

HcTIkaehjik,  on  west  bank  af  Innoko  River,  27  miles  north* 
east  of  Anvi k and  49  miles  north  of  Holy  Cross,  Ingalik 

Indian  village  recorded  in  1861.  people  moved  to  Grayling,  X 

Anvlk , on  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  at  the  junction  of 
the  Yukon  and  Anvlk.  GWanuv  found  several  hundred  people 
her®  in  January  1834.  X 


RoserefsM  (or  Asko)  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon  near  the 
mouth "of"  WalkarTTough.  first  an  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village* 
later  an  Ingalik  vi llage^-al so  Koyukuk.  Now  present-day 
Holy  Cross.  X 

Kylqfmpainag,  on  the  east  bank  gf  the  Yukon  River*  20 

mil is  from  Kvikak.  Location  unknown,  X 

Yaaitchi ltd  hate. , near  mouth  of  innoko  River  at  or  near 
present  place  of  Railroad  City,  Former  Indian  village  Or 
camp  reported  by  Zagoskin  In  I860.  Present  place  Rail- 
read  City.  less 

Eskimoc  Thrir  settlements  in  this  region  were; 

Kagogagat,  on  thi  north  bank  of  Yukon  River  at  mouth  of 
Heal  cine "Creek.  Former  Eskimo  camp  reported  In  1843  as 
Kagskhikat  with  a population  of  ? reported  by  Zagoskin, 

Population  in  1880  - 115,  Location  unknown,  X 

Kalakak,  on  thi  west  bank  of  the  Yukon  below  Nulato 
(Mulato  Mills).  Eskimo  village  with  I860  population  of 

134,  Location  unknown.  X 

Khogltlinde,  on  the  Yukon  River.  Location  unknown.  Former 

village*  population  in  1880  - 60,  X 

Kl  amaskwaVtl n , on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  near 
the  mouth  of  Kaiyuh  Slough-  Former  Eskimo  camp  reported 

in  1898,  X 

kunkhoul iak,  on  the  Yukon  River,  Location  unknown.  Former 

EskTmS  reported  In  1844  by  Zagoskin- -population  11.  X 

Kutul . on  the  Yukon  River  50  miles  above  Anvlk,  Former 

Eskimo  camp  reported  in  1844"  by  Zagoskin  as  Khutulkakat.  X 

Alatna,  present  place.  Trading  post  of  Harsan.  Eskimo 
village  related  to  mission  at  Allskaket.  le*s 
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Eskimo 

(Contd) 


Bolshofqord  . on  Yukon  River  25  mi  Us  above  the  mouth 
oV  kgyukuk  River.  Former  Eskimo  camp  or  settlement  re- 
ported by  Petroff  in  1880. 

Hussliakatna.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Koyukuk  River,  2 
miles  above" the  south  end  of  Dali  Island.  northwest  of 
Hiislia.  Former  Eskimo  village  reported  by  Allen  in  1885 
with  a population  of  14,  Location  unknown. 

Kaltat.  on  an  island  in  Yukon  River  not  far  from  Its 
junction  with  Koyukuk  River.  Former  Eskim?  camp  or 
vi  11  aoe  reported  In  1B42  as  K-Khaltat  by  Zagoskin-- 
population^?,  Reported  by  Petroff  in  1880.  Location 
unknown. 


X 


X 


X 


Tanana 


Kanuti . on  Koyukuk  River  in  latitude  SS'pS'N,  Yar. 
Hootia  High.  Former  Eskimo  camp  or  village  reported  by 
Allen  in  1885  as  Konootena  with  population  Of  13. 


Kotil  at  the  junction  of  Kateel  River  with  the  Koyukiik 
ftiWf.  Former  Eskimo  camp  village  reported  as  khoti  1 - 
kakate  In  1650  on  Zagoskin  map  and  in  1880  by  Petroff 
with  population  Of  65. 


Mentokakat,  on  left  bsnk  of  Yukon  River,  20  miles  above 
^uth  of^feloie  River  Fenner  Eskimo  camp  or  settlement 
reported  in  1S44  as  HI nkhotl iatnc  by  Zagoskin  with  a pop- 
ulation of  46.  Population  In  1880  - 20,  (This  is  prob- 
ably 3 Koyukuk  site  opposite  Horner  Hot  Springs  rather  than 
Eskimo). 


Their  settlements  in  this  region  were: 

Toiikakat,  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  at  the  south  of  Tozi 
River.  Former  Indian  village  reported  by  Petroff  in 
1880  census-  New  a region  of  several  fish  camps. 


Tuklukyet,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yu 'ten  at  the  mouth 
of  "Grant  Creek,  24  miles  west  of  Tanana  about  15  miles 
below  Nuklukayet,  Mining  camp  of  Grant  Creek  in  1911, 
Former  Indian  village  reported  by  Baker  in  1906. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5t5 Jesuit  Mission  est.hl  ir»t~ri  h^rTn~raae~9r^u,-.lly  Influenced  4 population  change  to  Include  u greater  proportion  of  In9»11K  Indians. 
Area  sub-groups  according  to  Osgood  (1934);  the  Anvik-Sh.k.luk  group,  the  Bonaslla  group,  and  the  Holy 

C"’SSlKI?J^tru“on'iSto  «!s  biClhl1knUJ"ur«flo^?%C™Vby  Uneligmiut  to  Yukon  River  region  around  the  junction  »>th  the 

toMwii4rer^ueN,.«r^iKttrC?t  exit.2?  srvss*  «*,*n*- 


Sources:  Giddinqs.  J.  Louis.  Ancient  Men  of  The  Arctic.  New  York:  Alfred  A,  Knopf,  1967- 

Hodge*  Frederick  Webb  (c-d , ) , Fart  ! and  Part  II:  Handbook  of  American  Indiana  North  of  Mexico.  Washington:  Government  Printing 

Office,  1907. 

Hrdllcka,  Ales.  "Anthropological  Survey  in  Alaska."  Alaska  IK&ry  1928-1921*  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania:  Oaques  Cattell  Press,  1943. 

Michael,  Henry  N.  (ed.),  lieutenant  Zagoskin's  Travels  in  Russian  America*  1842-1844*  Canada:  University  Of  Toronto  Press,  1967. 

Orth,  Donald  d.  Dictionary  of  Alaska  Place  Harms*  Geological  Survey  Professional  Paper  567.  Washington:  United  States  Government 

Printing  Office,  1967. 

Oswalt,  Wendell  H.  Alaskan  Eskimos*  San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1962, 

Spenr-er,  Robert  F„  The  Forth  AXmksn  Eskimo:-  A Study  in  Ecology  and  Society . Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Bulletin  171.  Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1959. 

Swanten,  John  R.  The  Indian  irtbes  of  North  America*  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  145,  Washington: 
United  States  Oovtrfssat  Printing  Office,  1953* 

Compilation  by  David  H.  Hfetofc*  Federal  Field  Coemittee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska. 
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From  all  authoritative  sources 


Villages  along  the  Yukon,  Innoko  and  Koyukuk  make  extensive 
use  of  fisheries  resources.  Within  the  entire  Yukon  drainage,  includ-  $e 

i ng  Canada,  the  subsistence  catch  of  salmon  in  1967  totalled  294,343  — 

kings,  chums  and  pinks.  The  eight  Native  villages  of  the  Yukon's  main 
stem57harvested  47.1  percent  of  this  total  and  together  with  the  four 
villages  on  the  Koyukuk58harvested  52,3  percent,  or  154,253  salmon  of 
the  drainages'  total  subsistence  salmon  take ,59 

This  is  important  to  note  since,  unlike  the  Kuskokwim,  the 
Yukon  salmon  run  is  unable  to  support  any  significant  commercial  take 
above  subsistence  requirements. 


Illustrative  of  the  place  of  the  fishery  resource  and  the 
wildlife  resource  in  the  annual  food  quest  of  Native  villages  within 
the^ region  is  the  pattern  illustrated  in  Figure  III  - 49  for  the 

Koyukuk  River  villages  of  Huslia  and  Allakaket.  ^ 

(h 


FIGURE  III  - 49 


PRESENT  DAY  FOOD  QUEST  ACTIVITIES 
OF  ALLAKAKET  AND  HUSLIA 
(Northcentral  Athapascan  Indian) 


Season 


Foods 

Available 


Remarks 


FALL 

(September- 

October) 


Moose 


Sheefish 


:JS 


The  first  official  hunting  season  for  moose 
opens  in  September  and  every  hunter  in  the 
village  tries  to  get  his  quota  of  one  at 
this  time,  since  the  meat  is  usually  in 
' prime  condi tionr;'\^YX;\T;-y-’ 

Sheefish  are, available  only  for  a few  days 
at  most  in  September  during  the  upriver 
migration.  One  or  two  families  may  get 
about  1 00  fiSh.  but  most  average  about  30. 


The  average  weight  is  about  10  pounds  per 
fish. 
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Season 


WINTER 
(November 
thru 
Apri 1 ) 


Foods 

Available 


Whitefish 


Grayling 


Ptarmigan 


Remarks 


Whitefish  are  usually  plentiful  in  October. 
They  are  caught  by  netting  through  the  ice, 
A good  catch  for  the  month  at  Allakaket  is 
about  100  fish  per  family  averaging  eight 
pounds  each.  In  1958  the  average  was 
only  40  fish  per  family. 

There  is  about  a two  week  run  of  grayling 
in  :tober  at  Allakaket  and  the  average 
cacch  is  about  150  pounds  of  fish  per 
family. 

Ptarmigan  are  hunted  from  about  the  middle 
of  November  through  March,  with  most  fam- 
ilies snaring  1 to  2 every  other  day,  al- 
though some  years  there  are  very  few, 

March  is  the  best  month.  About  every 
third  year  ptarmigan  are  abundant*,  1957 
was  a good  year. 
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Rabbits  are  caught  by  snaring.  These  ani- 
mals used  to  be  abundantly  available  in 
the  area  but  they  have  been  scarce  for 
the  past  six  years.  The  Indians  say  they 
were  killed  off  by  an  epidemic  of  some 
kind  characterized  by  diseased  livers. 

At  this  same  time  there  was  a rabies  epi- 
demic among  foxes  and  wolves. 

Moose  is  the  most  important  meat  source  in 
the  Koyukuk  Indian  diet.  The  second  of- 
ficial hunting  season  opens  in  November 
but  the  people  do  not  consider  November  a 
good  time  for  moose  hunting,  because  the 
meat  is  not  at  its  best  for  eating.  Moose 
appear  to  be  more  plentiful  at  Huslia  than 
at  Allakaket.  The  skins  are  used  for  making 


wi nter  boots  and  gl oves. 


Caribou 


Caribou  do  not  penetrate  as  far  south  as 
/ Husl ia  but  at  one  time  it  was  the  most  im- 

• portent  winter  food  in  the  Allakaket  In- 
dian diet  and  the  fur  was  especially  prized 
for  the  making  of  winter  boots,  sleeping 
robes,  etc.  Caribou  came  every  November 


into  the  ATatha  River  drainage  area,  us- 
ually staying  for  about  a month  only,  but 
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occasionally  all  winter, 
into  the  area  now  only  about  once  every 
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Remarks 


Caribou  three  years.  In  1957  they  were  plentiful; 

Contd.  none  came  into  the  area  in  1958;  only  a 

few  in  1962;  but  they  appeared  in  good 
numbers  again  in  the  winter  of  1963-64. 


Mink  The  trapping  season  for  these  animals 

Marten  opens  about  mid-November.  Mink  and  mar- 

Otter  ten  are  the  most  readily  available  and 

Lynx  the  sale  of  their  furs  is  an  important 

Fox  source  of  income.  In  the  early  days  the 


meat  of  mink  and  otter  was  used  as  human 
food  but  this  Is  no  longer  a common  prac- 
tice. In  1957  the  highest  amount--and 
for  one  family  only-obtained  from  the 
sale  of  mink  and  marten  at  Allakaket  was 
$500;  three  or  four  families  realized 
$300  to  $400  but  several  made  only  $30  to 
$40  for  the  season.  Trapping  returns  are 
usually  higher  at  Huslia. 


Ling  Cod  At  Allakaket  ling  cod  are  caught  from  late 

November  through  January  using  traps  made 
of  spruce  .set  under  the  ice  after  It  is 
sufficiently  set,  usually  by  the  end  of 
November.  When  the  first  run  of  fish  be- 
gins, about  300  fish  are  taken  every  two 
days  for  about  one  weeks  then  only  about 
50  every  other  day  for  awhile,  and  then 
the  catch  further  declines. 


Beaver 


Muskrats 


Beaver  are  trapped  from  about  February  1st 
through  March  31st,  Beaver  pelts  are  the 
most  important  income  source  for  these 
peopl e,  ■£ The  maximum  all owance  of  25  per 
individual  trapper  is  caught  most  years. 
When the;  price  is  good,  25 skins rnaiy; aver- 
age $500  gross  {income.  The '-meat;:!  s:  a very 
important  food  item. 

Muskrats  are  avail abl e in  the  area  and  the 
trapping  season  opens  about  January-lst. 
However,  at  this  time  it  is  usually  too 
cold  for  trapping— the  thermometer  some- 
times drops  to  -68°  F.—  and  the  price  for 
muskrat  skins  is  now  so  low  that  it 
doesn't  warrant, the  effort  required  to 
trap  them  unless  there  is  a food  shortage. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  the  temperature 
moderates  they  are  caught  and  used  to  en- 
hance the  meat  Supply. 
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April  and  May  are  not  good  months  for  trav- 
elling in  this  area.  It  is  usually  too 
soft  under  foot  and  the  rivers  are  not 
yet  open  for  boat  travel . 

Porcupine  used  to  be  abundantly  available 
and  were  used  the  year  round.  They  were 
at  their  fattest  and  best  from  about  April 
to  August.  Twenty-five  or  more  years  ago 
they  were  very  plentiful  in  the  Allakaket 
area,  but  apparently  at  that  time  some 
disaster  wiped  them  out.  Nowadays  only 
about  four  or  five  animals  a year  are 
taken  for  the  entire  village.  There  is 
some  indication  that  during  the  last  year 
or  two  they  have  begun  to  increase. 

Huslia  is  on  the  wildfowl  route  and  ducks 
and  geese  In  limited  amounts  usually 
appear  on  the  spring  dietary.  This  vil- 
lage is  not  located  near  a major  wildfowl 
nesting  area  as  is  Allakaket,  so  neither 
the  birds  nor  their  eggs  are  major  foods. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  there  is 
some  fishing  for  pike,  sucker  and  white- 
fish,  but  usually  just  enough  are  caught 
at  a time  for  a meal  or  two. 

Wild  rhubarb  is  available  in  prime  edible 
stage  only  for  about  one  week  during  the 
first  part  of  June.  There  is  not  enough 
available  to  put  up  for  winter  use. 

During  dune  and  early  duly  very  few  native 
foods  are  available.  This  is  the  tradi- 
tional "hungry  time"  of  the  past. 


Salmon  The  salmon  run.  begins  approximately- July 

King  20th.  First  a few  kings  and_ then  a few, 

* oP-:  Si  1 ver  si  1 ver  salmon  are  taken,  followed^ by  a 
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Black 
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Wildfowl 


Black  bear  are  usually  hunted  during  the 
last  part  of  August.  About  20  are  taken 
per  year  for  the  entire  village  at  Alla- 
kaket.  Blueberries  and  low-bush  cran- 
berries are  available  in  moderate  amounts 
in  the  area.  Only  small  amounts  are 
stored  for  winter  use. 

Summer  has  always  been  the  best  as  well  as 
the  traditional  time  for  getting  wildfowl 
and  their  eggs  at  Allakaket.  A family 
would  average  at  least  100  or  more  birds 
per  season.  The  present  take  is  consider- 
ably less  than  this  because  wage  employ- 
ment extends  well  into  the  fall  season. 


Source:  Heller  and Scott,  The  Alaska  Dietary  Survey  1956^1961,  op, ait, s 

pp.  243-246. 


These  patterns  for  Huslia  and  Allakaket  on  the  Koyukuk  River 
are,  of  course,  only  illustrative  of  patterns  in  other  regional  places 
on  the  Yukon  and  Innoko  Rivers.  Seasonal  dates  of  fish  and  wildlife 
availability  vary,  as  do  relative  species  abundance  and  the  degree  of 
subsistence  requirements  in  relation  to  cash  income. 

Hunting  and  trapping  ranges  of  the  region  average  about  a 
forty-mile  radius  around  each  Native  village.®0  Berries  are  harvested 

in  a ten-mile  radius. 
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UPPER  YUKON^PQRCUPINE  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

The  Upper  Yukon^Porcupine  region  includes  the  historically 
identifiable  territory  of  the  Kutchln  (people),  UA  group  of  Athapascan 
tribes  in  Alaska  and  British  North  America  inhabiting  the  region  on  the 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries  above  Nuklukayet  (junction  of  Tanana  and 
Yukon  Rivers®?,  the  Peel  River  Basin  and  the  lower  Mackenzie  valley,1^'3 


Within  Alaska  the  Kutchin  are  believed  to  be  now  represented 
by  decendants  of  five  tribal  sub-groups64-the  Kutchakutchin  (people  of 
the  Yukon  Flats  region),  the  Hankutchin  (people  of  the  upper  Yukon 
region),  the  Natsi tkutchin  (people  of  the  Chandalar  River  region),  the 
Vrntakutchin  (people  of  the  Crovt  River  region),  and  the  Tranjikkutchin 
(people  of  the  Black  River).  Two  other  Kutchin  tribes,  the  Tennuth- 
kutchin  (people  of  Birch  Creek)  and  the  Tatsakutchin  (Rampart  people), 
formerly  within  Alaska  are  now  extinct.65  Additionally,  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  of  this  report,  we  can  merge  the  Vuntakutchin  with  the 
Natsitkutchin  and  the  Tranjikkutchin  with  the  Kutchakutchin. 

The  physiographic  sections  of  Alaska  occupied  and  used  by 
these  Kutchin  groups  center  around  the  Yukon  Flats  and  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  basin  including  major  parts  or  all  of  the  physiographic 
sections  of  the  region  earlier  discussed. 


Historically,  the  Kutchakutchin  were  the  largest  of  the 
groups  and  occupied  the  central  part  of  the  region.  The  Hankutchin 
lived  on  the  upper  Yukon  and  in  adjacent  Canada;  the  Natsitkutchin 
occupied  the  Chandalar  River  reaches  from  the  outer  periphery  of  the 
Yukon  Flats  through  the  Porcupine  Plateau  and  northward  into  the 
Romanzof  Mountains  of  the  Brooks  Range.  The  Vuntakutchin  similarly 
ranged  north  of  the  Porcupine  to  the  Romanzof  and  toward  the  Mackenzie 
Delta;  and  the  Tranjikkutchin  essentially  occupied  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Black  River  above  the  Yukon  Flats. 

Territorial  interchange  and  mixing  by  the  Kutchin  groups  has 
been  accelerated  since  World  War  II  and,  more  particularly,  since 
Statehood,  but  major  tribal  ranges  are  still  identifiable.  For  purposes 
of  this  analysis,  three  Kutchin  groups  are  cited. 
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62 Donald  J . Orth , Dtct-ionavy  of  Alaska  Plaee  Names.  Geological-Survey 
Professional  Paper  567.  Washington:  United  States  Government  Printing 

Office,  1967.  ' , ^ ^ 
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...  Kutohakutoh-in  ('giant  people1):  These  people  historically 

inhabited  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Porcupine  Rivers^-primarily  salmoi 

within  the  Yukon  Flats  but  as  far  down  toward  the  middle  Yukon  as  attrac 

Senati  (below  Rampart  Rapids), 


Today  Kutchakutchin  villages  of  historic  record  wnich  are 
now  occupied  include:  Stevens  Village,  Beaver,  Birch  Creek,  Circle, 

and  Fort  Yukon.  Fort  Yukon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yukon  and 
Porcupine,  was  a trading  center  and  mixing  ground  for  other  Kutchin 
groups  as  well  is  occasional  Tanana  people. 

Canyon  Village  on  the  Porcupine  is  of  recent  origin66(i 966) , 
having  been  settled  by  Fort  Yukon  people,  but  is  located  near  an  older 
village  site  of  the  Vuntakutchin,  Burnt  Paw,  in  Howling  Dog  Canyon. 
Quite  likely  both  ethnic  backgrounds^-Kutchakutchin  and  Vuntakutchin-- 
are  represented  at  the  present  time. 

The  Native  population  of  Circle  is  identified  as  Kutcha- 
kutchin but  appears  to  have  ethnic  origins  primarily  from  the 
Hankutchin  groups  of  the  upper  Yukon. 67 

Chalkyitsik  on  the  Black  River  historically  may  be  associated 
with  the  Tranjikkutchin  (Black  River  people),  but  some  Interchange 
doubtless  has  occurred. 

These  people  historically  were  principally  hunters  and 
traders,  making  little  for  themselves  and  depending  upon  trade  for 
utensils  and  other  accoutrements . 68 

...  Hankutohin  ('river  people1);  This  Kutchin  group  historically 
inhabited  the  upper  Yukon  below  the  Klondike  River.  ...  In  Alaska  they 
lived  primarily  between  the  Canada-Alaska  border  and  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Yukon  Flats  near  Circle. 69 
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The  only  Hankutchin  village  of  historic  record  whose  popula-  curren- 

tion  may  be  said  to  be  continuous  is  present-day  Eagle.  However,  the 
original  Native  village,  Johnny's  or  John's  Village,  existed  a few 
miles  downstream  from  the  present  location  of  Eagle  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  camp  at  the  Eagle  location.  \..yr' 

Other  historic  Hankutchin  villages  included  Tadush,  or 

Charley's  Village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Klondike,  : 

and  Fetul in  and  Tutchonekutch1n;  whose  precise  upper- Yukon  location 
^Chafr-ley's  Village  ..was  destroyed  In  the  ice"  breakup  of 
1914v  and  its-  residents  movedSto  Gircle7l;.^*;  'V  ^ ^ V- . 
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The  Hankutchin  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  catching  large 
salmon  and  their  basketry  which  were  objects  of  considerable  trade 

attraction, 


The  Hankutchin  living  around  Eagle  are  called  the  Katshickotin 
and  are  related  to  groups  just  over  the  Canadian  border, 

...  Nataitkutahin  (‘strong  people');  This  tribe  inhabited  the 
country  from  the  Porcupine  River  northward  to  the  Romanzof  Moun JaI"s . 
of  Alaska's  Brooks  Range,  One  historic  reference  indicates  that  their 
habitat  began  In  a mountainous  region  from  50  to  100  miles  north  of 
Fort  Yukon,74 


These  people  historically  were  a shifting,  semi -nomadic 
people,  similar  to  the  Nuunamiut  Eskimo  in  their  food  quest  habits, 
hunting  the  caribou  occasionally  as  far  as  the  seacoast  of  the  Beaufort 
Sea  They  were  chiefly  known  for  their  trading  with  the  coastal 
Eskimo  of  the  Barter  and  Herchel  Island  region.  The  strong  babiche 
(cord,  rawhide)  that  they  made  was  valuable  as  trade  with  the  coastal 
Eskimo  people.  The  Eskimo  also  highly  valued  wolverine  skins  for 
parka  hood  trim.  In  turn  the  Kutchin  received  oil  and  seal  skin. 

Natsi tkutchi n villages  of  today  include  Venetie  and  Arctic 
Village,  Venetie  was  settled  about  1900  and  is  mainly  Natsi tkutchi n 
although  some  ancestors  may  be  Teachinkutchin  ('people  of  the  lower 
country 1 } a sub-group  of  th^  Natsi tkutchi n originally  living  north- 
west of  the  latter  along  the  Old  Crow  Plain  region  to  the  Arctic  Coast 
of  Canada.  Also  it  is  quite  logical  to  assume  ties  between  the  Natsi t- 
kutchin  and  the  Vuntakutchin  (Crow  River)  since  the  habitat  and  sub- 
sistence patterns  of  both  groups  were  historically  similar /»and  pre- 
sent government  statistics  of  both  places  indicate  this  geograph ica 
association  as  well  as  ties  with  people  along  the  Porcupine  River. 

In  summary  then  we  see  the  historic  patterns  merging  with 
current  ethnography  for  the  Kutchin  as  follows: 

The  Natsi tkutchin— the  Chandalar  and  Crow  River 
Kutchi n— occupied  and  used  the  country  north  of 
the  Yukon  Flats  and  Borcupine  River  Into  the 
Brooks  Range  and  Romanzof  Mountains . 


72 Hodge,  op,  cit.  _t  \ \ ‘ - 
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76 Bureau  of  Indi an  Affai rs,  Venetie  Statistics,  1 967. 


...  The  Kutchakutchin  used  and  occupied  the  Yukon 
Flats  and  its  montaine  peripheries  and  the 
Rampart  Trough  as  far  down  as  the  confluence 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana. 

...  The  Hankutchin  used  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Yukon  in  Alaska  and  as  far  as  the  Klondike  in 
the  Yukon  Territory.  Essentially  a river  people 
by  occupancy,  they  nevertheless  used  peripheral 
uplands  to  provide  subsistence  needs. 

The  territory  of  all  the  Kutchin  people  has  always  been 
sparsely  populated  in  accordance  with  the  biological  carrying  capaci- 
ties of  the  region.  As  in  the  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon  region,  village 
locations  were  on  the  main  rivers  and  streams.  These  places  acted  as 
bass  occupation  centers  and  were  complementary  to  many  family  ano 
group  fish  campsites  along  the  rivers  and  interior  hunting  and 
trapping  camps. 

The  Peel  River  [the  Kutchin]  people  acknowledge  a 
limited  ownership  of  fishing  and  hunting  territories. 

For  example,  the  right  to  fishing  trap  sites  is  held 
over  from  one  year  to  the  next.  If  the  owner  does 
not  occupy  the  site  during  the  season,  it  may  then 
be  taken  over  and  retained  by  another.  Further, 
the  occupation  of  a certain  hunting  territory  for 
a long  period  of  time  by  one  family,  gives  them 
certain  rights.  If  they  leave  this  area,  it  may 
be  taken  over  by  another  family  but  the  previous 
occupants  may  return  at  any  time,  which  act,  however, 
does  not  dispossess  the  newcomers.  The  occupants  of 
a hunting  ground  may  take  along  another  family  as 
guests  if  they  think  the  game  is  sufficiently 
plentiful .77 
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The  forces  of  village  change  were  largely  due  to  natural 
phenomena  such  as  the  flooding  of  Charley's Village,  but  the  advent 
of  the  white  man,  particularly  in  the  Gold  Rush  days,  produced  ; 
change  such  as  the  movement  of  Johnny's  Village. to  the  mining 
camp  of  Eagle.  Although  there  were  warfare  Incidents  with  both 
Eskimo  groups  and  between  Kutchin  groupsfof  panada 
causes  generally  arose  out  of  trade  or  personal  differences,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  territorial  expansion  due  to  war. 
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Additionally,  as  happened  at  the  time  of  first  white- 
aboriginal  contact  in  several  areas  of  Alaska,  epidemic  disease 
outbreaks  decimated  village  populations  in  the  region.  In  two 
cases  whole  sub-ethnic  groups  were  wiped  out  by  the  scarlet  fever 
epidemic  of  1863.  In  this  epidemic  the  Birch  Creek  (Tennuthkutchin) 
and  the  Rampart  people  (Tatakutchln)— those  who  lived  at  Nuklukayet 
and  at  Senati--were  annihilated, 78 

Figures  III  - SO,  51  and  52  show  transition  from  historic 
places  of  Native  occupancy  to  current  village  status. 
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Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

The  livelihood  patterns  of  the  Kutchin  groups  vary  depending 
uoon  qame  habitats— according  to  the  change  between  river  flats,  arctic 
prairie  plateaus  or  mountainous  regions.  The  relatively  small  aborig- 
inal population  (1274  according  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  s census 
of  1858^79was  widely  scattered  along  the  Yukon,  Porcupine,  Chandalar 
and  other  main  streams.  Their  villages  were  small  in  order  to  effec- 
tively utilize  low  wildlife  populations. 

Northern  groups  lived  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  interior 
Eskimo  (Nuunamiut).  Like  the  Nuunamiut,  they  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
coastal  Eskimo,  but  primarily  with  the  Thule  culture  Eskimo  between 
Barter  Island  and  the  Mackenzie  delta. 

The  q roups  of  Kutchin  along  the  river  bottoms  depended  mainly 
on  fish,  moose,  hare,  small I furbearing  mammals ; and  birds— particularly 
waterfowl --for  their  existence* 

The  first  European  to  contact  the  Kutchin  people  was  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1789  in  his  explorations  of  the  Canadian  river 
now  bearing  his  name,80  About  1810  a fur  trade  post  was  established 
on  the  lower  Mackenzie  at  Old  Fort  Good  Hope . . Ini 84£ J5rj;  Yuk?J!  WaS 
establ i shed  by  A1 exander  Murray  for  the  Hudson  s Bay  Company,  in 
order  to  obtai n greater  efficiency  in  the  harvest  of  furs,  the  Company 
introduced  axes,  guns and metal;  containers  as _ well  as  the  usual  tra 
beads.  The  effect  was  immediate  change  i n material  cu I ture. 
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FIGURE  III  - SO 

HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
UPPER  YUKON -PORCUPINE  REGION 


NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 
ZS  - 299  300  = 999  l&OQ  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE  SITE 


NATIVE  GROUP 


Kutchakutchln  Using  and  occupying  the  Yukon  Flats  and  Its  montane  per- 
ipheries and  the  Rampart  Trough  as  far  down  as  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana,  their  settlements  were; 


Natsi tkutehfn 


Hankutchln 


Stevens  Village,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River. 

§ miles  east  If  Dali  River.  Var.  D^nyret,  Shanan.  Re- 
ported as  early  « 1698.  Present  place. 


Beaver,  on  north  bank  of  the  Yukon,  17  miles  northeast 
Of  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek.  Originally  established  about 
1906.  Present  place. 


Birch  Creek,  on  right  bank  of  Lower  Mouth  Birch  Creek, 
2TBniriouthwst  of  Fort  Yukon.  Present  place. 


Circle,  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon.  13d  miles  northeast 
of  Fairbanks . First  referenced  1887  when  settled  as 
trading  post.  Also  Identified  with  the  Hankutchln. 
Present  place. 


Burnt  Paw1)  un^fhe  Porcupine  In  Howling  Dog  Canyon. 
Canyon  Village^)  Is  a present  place  near  the  Burnt  Paw 
site. 


Christian,  on  right  bank  of  the  Christiar,  River,  55 
miles  north  of  Fort  Yukon.  This  is  a present  Indian 


Village. 


Ifrlte  Eye,  on  right  bank  of  the  Yukon , 46  miles  south- 
west  or  Fort  Yukon. 


reported  In  1898. 


uenpt  Ul  IURUIU 

This  Indian  settlement  was  first 


Dahteh,  on  left  bank  of  the  Black  River,  22  miles  east 
of  Chulkyitslk.  An  existing  fish  camp. 


Rasvart , on  south  bank  of  the  Yukon  River,,  61  miles 
east 'northeast  of  Tanana.  Present  place'. 


Nuklukaynt,  site  of  present-day  Tanana.  These  Kuteha- 
kutchih  [iebple  (subdivision;  Tatsakutchl n)  were  wiped 
o4it  by  a Scarlet  Fever  epidemic  in  1863.  Present  place 
tanana. 


Senatl . on  right  bank  of  Yukon  River  below  Rampart 
Rapids,  Former  clap  Or  village  reported  In  lfifiS. 


place. 


Using  the  uaptr  reaches  of  the  Yukon  In  Alaska  and  as  far 
as  the  Klondike  in  the  Yukon  Territory,  they  were  essen- 
tially a river  people  by  occupancy,  but  they  nevertheless 
used  peripheral  uplands  to  provide  subsistence  needs. 

Their  settlements  were: 


Eagle,  on  left  bank  of  the  Yukon  Rlvur  at  mouth  of 
Mission  Creek,  6 miles  west  of  the  C4nada-A1aska 
border.  Trading  station  established  here  in  1874. 
Population  In  1B98  - 800.  These  Hankutchln  are 
called  Katshlckotln  and  related  to  groups  Just  over 
the  Canadian  border.  Present  place.  The  original 
Native  village  of  Johnny's  or  John's  Village  existed 
a fern  miles  downstream  fnu  present  location  of  Eagle* 


Charley Village,  on  right  bank  of  Yukon  River ^at  mouth 
of  hand Ik  River.  Var;  Tadush.  First  reported  In  1883. 


After  ,fl oodl ng  In  1 91 4 : the  Natives  moved  to ■; Circle. 


Sources:  G 

h 


Fort  Yukon,  on  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  River  at  Its 
Junction  with  Porcupine  River.  Trading  post  established 
here  In  1847.  Population  in  1880  - 107.  Present  place. 


*2> 


X1) 


less 


Salmon  or  Salmon  Village,  two  miles  north  of  junction  of 
the  81  aek  RTvir  wTtK  its  Salmon  Fork.  3S  wiles  south- 
east  of  Chalkyltslk,  An  existing  Indian  fish  camp. 


itsik,  on  left  bank  of  the  Black  River,  4 miles 

Mg  Lake,  Var.  Fishhook,  Julkltslk.  Present 


mMmm 


Fetutlln.  on  ^jper  Yukoa  R1  ver.  ‘ Vaf.  Fetoul In.  Former 
camp  or  settlement  1 Is  Led  by  Petroff  In  1888  Census 
with  population  of  106, 1 Location unknown. 

Tutchonekutchl n , location  unknown. 


■,  X../.  . 


Johnny *s  Village;  on  left  bank  of : Yukon  ^ 

present-day  EagTe,  People  of  this  village  moved  to  Eagle. 
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NATIVE  group  historic  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  IIASONAL 

25  ^ 299  300  - 919  1000  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE 


AIANPONSP  ANTIQUITY 


Natsltkutchln  Thei*  Chandalar  and  Crow  River  Kutchln  people  occupied  and 
used  the  country  north  of  the  Yukon  Flats  and  Porcupine 
River  clear  Into  the  Brooks  Range  and  Rosamof  Mountains, 
Their  settlements  were: 

Ver^tlc.  41  miles  southwest  of  Christian.  Yukon  Flats, 
Present  piece. 

Arctic  Ylllagoj  east  bank  of  East  Fork  Chandalar  River, 
six  idles  southwest  of  Junction  of  Junjik  River,  Re- 
ported in  1926.  Present  place. 
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SO  MILES 


CURRENT  PLACES 

with 

NATIVE  POPULATION 

UPPER  YUKON- PORCUPINE  REGION 

INDICATING  VILLAGE  OWNERSHIP  STATUS 


A 

Surveyed 

r 

Surveyed  & Deeds 

O 

Survey  proposed 

Comp i 1 ed  for? 

Alaska  Natives  & The  Land 


by  the 


FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

From  all  authoritative  source# 


Today  much  greater  change  has  come  to  somewhat  reduce  Native 
dependence  upon  subsistence  resources  over  aboriginal  times.  In  the 
early  1900's  and  prior  to  World  War  II  the  trapping  of  furbearers  was 
a major  source  of  income.  The  value  of  furs  has  sharply  declined  in 
recent  years  so  this  source  of  supplementary  income  is  now  lost.  Also 
lost  Is  income  derived  from  river  boat  traffic  sources.  Today  the 
heads  of  families  generally  follow  the  construction  work  cycle  in 
Fairbanks,  on  road  jobs  or  at  military  installations  to  secure  cash 
to  supplement  their  families’  subsistence  harvest--or  for  that  matter, 
to  assist  anyone  in  their  village  worse  off  than  they,  81 

In  1967  four  Kutchin  villages  of  today  took  the  following 
salmon  harvest-representing  about  7 percent  of  the  take  from  the 
entire  Yukon  drainage. 


Village 

Stevens  Vi 1 1 age 
Beaver 
Fort  Yukon 
Venetie 


No.  of  Salmon 

4,502 

9,675 

2,626 


Total  20,482 


In  another  way,  available  statistics  for  1967  offer  some 
glimpse  at  the  subsistence  spectrum  expressed  in  pounds  of  wild  food 
harvested  and  garden  produce  grown  at  Native  villages  of  the  region 
in  relation  to  population. 


Five  villages  with  a human  population  of  215  persons  and 
a canine  population  of  346  dogs  harvested  a fish  and  wildlife  sub- 
sistence supply,  a berry  supply  and  garden  produce  in  the  following 
approximate  magnitude  which  they  depended  upon  for  livelihood:^ 


Fish 

Big  game 

Small  game  and  birds 
Berries 

Garden  produce 


129,000  lbs 
62,000  lbs 

5.000  lbs. 
500  lbs, 

3.000  Tbs. 


To  obtain  these  harvests  village  populations  in  all  cases 
range  over  an  average  radial  distance  of  40  to  50  miles  from  home 

with  greater  isolated  occurrences  for  special  trips --some  trap  lines » 

hunt.inn  e*f'r 


hunting,  etc. 

eiIt  is  custom  with  the  Kutchin  to  share  for  the  communal  good  rather 
than  individual  gain. 

6*Bureau  of  Indian  Affai rs , Annual  Survey  of  Native  Foods,  1967. 
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TANANA  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 


The  Tanana  and  Nabesna  Indians  originally  occupied  all  of 
this  region— the  Tanana  River  drainage  with  some  Tanana  villages  on 
the  Yukon  River  just  above  and  below  its  confluence  with  the  Tanana 
River  and  with  a settlement  at  Minchumina  Lake  in  the  upper  Kuskokwim 
River  drainage.  Both  groups  were  of  the  Athapascan  linguistic  group. 

The  first  white  contact  with  the  Tanana  people  was  with 
Russian  traders,  about  1860,  from  the  lower  Yukon  followed  by  Hudson 
Bay  Company  employees  shortly  thereafter.  Not  until  1885  was  there 
any  scientific  exploration  of  the  region  with  the  passage  down  the 
river  by  Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Allen,  U.3.  Army;  initial  geological 
and  geographical  work  was  done  in  1898  by  A.  '.H,  Brooks,^  The  Nine- 
teenth Gentry  record  on  the  regi on  is,  therefore , very  nazy . 

"The  native  population  of  the  Tanana  has  always  been 
remarkably  scarce,"^  Early  estimates  (Dali)  were  about  150  families, 
and  Petroff  in  the  1880  Census  "thought  they  numbered  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  hundred," 84  Whether  or  not  these  estimates  are  reliable  is 
.doubtful,  however,  since  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic  of  1868  must  have 
taken  quite  a toll  among  the  Tanana  as  it  did  with  the  Kutchin. 

In  any  event  the  written  record  from  the  1880's  on  does  not 
indicate  many  Native  places.  (See  Figures  III  - 54  and  55.) 

The  Tanana  people  were  great  traders,  and  their  village  of 
Nuklukayet  (present-day  Tanana)  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  River 
just  below  its  confluence  with  the  Taiiana  River  was  a meeting  and 
trading  place  of  the  Tanana,  Kutchin  and  Koyukuk  people. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Gold  Rush  period  Tanana  Natives 
gradually  left  their  small  places  upstream  on  the  Tanana  River  and 
inland  on  its  tributaries  to  participate  in  the  cash/barter  economy 
offered  them  in  supplying  food  for  the  thousands  of  prospectors  who 
entered  the  region,  servicing  steamboat  wood  requirements,  and 
offering  furs  for  that  expanding: ^ ma|!ke t^  ,Thi s movement  made  the 
larger  downstream  places  on  the  Tartana  River  and  about  the  Tanana- 
Yukon  confl uence  grow  in  size  and , subsequently , attract  government 
postal  and  education  services. 


Closely  related  to  the  Tanana  people  were  the  Nabesna  of 
the  upper  Tanana  tributaries  and  the  Nabesna  and  Chisana  River  drain- 
ages . The  Nabesna  were  divided  into  four  bands:  the  Nutzotin, 

Khiltats , Santotin,  and  Scott ie  Creek  people. 

' 83A1 es  Hrdl icka,  "Anthropol ogical  Survey  i n Alaska,"  Alaska  V&zry 
Z926-31;  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania:  Jaques  Cattell  Press,  1943. 
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NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC 


T.-iniM  A northern  division  of  thi  Athapascan  linguistic  family, 

formerly  erroneously  classed  mo ng  the  Kutchln  tribes, 
thi  are*  Inhabited  by  them  includes  the  drainage  of  the 
lower  Tanana  River  below  the  Tek  River,  the  region  about 
the  confluence  of  the  Tanana  and  Yukon,  and  the  region 
along  the  latter  river  above  the  efipflysne^  (Osgood , 

1930]*  Their  =si£ii*ints  were? 

Clatchotln,  no  further  Information  available*  on  the 
Tanana  River*  Location  unknown. 

Huntlitln.  on  the  Tanana  River,  no  further  information 
or  location  available, 

Suklukayet.  a rendezvous  for  Tanana,  Kutchln  and  Keyukuk 
tribes,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana.  A former  Indian  trading  ca**j  and 
itttlwnt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon  near  the 
junction  with  the  Tanana.  This  Is  an  old  village  site 
In  existence  prior  to  1B69.  Yar*  Nu-cha=la-wy-ya 
(“between  the  rivers").  Population  In  1880  - 27 i popu- 
lation In  1890  - 120,  Part  of  present  day  Tanana. 
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NuklukUna,  on  the  Tanana  River  just  below  Tutlut 
(Tuklat  or  Kantlshna)  River* 

Tats a , on  the  Yukon  River.  No  further  information 

loanable. 

Tolwatln,  on  Tanana  River.  No  further  Information 
aval  table. 

Tozlkakat,  north  bank  of  the  Yukon  at  the  mouth  of  Toil 
R‘1 7e F! — Former  Indian  village  reported  by  Petroff  In 
1880  Census.  New  a region  of  itveral  fish  eas$s, 

Tutlut,  at  the  junction  of  the  kantlshna  and  Tanana 
Rivers,  Hlnto  Flats.  Var.  Tooclok.  Reported  by 
Oatpoff  in  1880  and  by  Schwatka  in  1885. 

Ueare,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  River,  Tanana/Nuklukayet 
area 7 1/2  wile  below  Tanana  trading  post  of  North  American 
Trading  A Transportation  Company.  Indians  of  Tanana  and 
Kutchln  about  this  junction.  Part  of  present =day  Tanana. 

t3r tell  a,  near  mouth  of  the  Nenana  River,  probably  at  or 
near  present  village  of  Kenana.  Former  Tanana  Indian 
village  reported  In  1902.  X 

Mints.  on  east  bank  of  the  Tanana,  44  miles  west  of  Fair- 
banks.  Name  reported  in  1909.  * 

Tolovtn*,  on  right  batik  of  the  Tanana  River, near  mouth 
of  Tolovftrrt  River*  (Var.  Hootana).  Name  reported  In  1903. 

laker's,  small  settlement  on  right  bank  of  the  Tanana 
Rlverj’ at  the  neuth  of  Baker ^Creek  associated  with  laker 
telegraph  station, 

Eos  Jacket  (var.  Coshaget,  Cosna),  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tanana  at  the  mouth  of  Coins  River,  Reported  as  Tanana 
village  1899  by  It,  Herron.  “Cosna*  telegraph  station 
near  here  1903, 

Mansfield  Village,  south  of  Lake  Mansfield,  six  miles 
northwest  of  lanacross.  Cited  by  Hrdllcka  as  a better 
known  village  of  the  Tanana.  Other  authority  lacking. 
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HISTORIC  PUCES 


EXISTING  SMTLR#NT  POPULATIONS  STATUS 
2S  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + 


ANTIQUITY 


The  Tanana  Native  population  appears  to  have  always  been 
scarce;  Petreff  In  1880  thought  the  total  nutfeer  to  be 
700  op  800,  Brooks  In  1898  thought  there  to  be  less  than 
400.  Dali  thought  about  110.  Brooks  In  1898  reported  the 
largest  villages  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cantwell  and 
Tod  at  Rivers, 


Belonging  to  the  Athapascan  linguistic  family,  thgse  people 
Inhabited  the  entire  drainage  area  of  the  Nabtsna  and 
Chi  Sana  Rivers,  Including  the  tributaries  of  the  Tenaris 
River,  which  they  form  at  their  confluence,  as  far  down  as 
the  Tok  River;  the  upper  White  River,  Including  Us  tri- 
butaries the  Beaver  and  the  Snag,  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ladue.  together  an  area  roughiy  enclosed  hetwen  lat- 
itude 61 "Sr  and  63*30!N,  and  longitude  141°30'  and  143*30  H. 
They  may  be  broken  down  into  four  major  hands: 


Hutzotl n ; their  villages  were: 


Handel  1 , on  Tetlln  River  near  Tetlln  Lake.  Fortner  vll* 
lags  reported  to  have  population  of  86  In  1885,  Loca- 
tion unknown. 


Tetllng  (or  Tetlln),  Oh  Tetlln  River,  4.5  miles  east  of 
TeflTn  Lake  and  20  miles  southeast  of  Tqk,  Reported  In 
1885. 


¥l” 


\ * 


(or  Oil  tats ) on  the  west  bank  of  Kabesna 
nivir*  six  silts  southwest  of  Northway  Junction^  Refer- 
enced by  bodge  In  1907;  referenced  by  U5GS  in  1945. 


Santotin;  their  village  was: 


Chisana,  on  MSt  bank  of  Cross  Creek  near  the  Chisana 
RTvtr, 30  miles  southeast  of  Kabesna.  White  contact 
made  with- these  people  In  1835;  settlement  established 
In  1913.  This  first  settlement  Is  about  seven  miles 
north-northwest  of  the  present-day  Chisana. 


People  of  Scottie  Creek  - Apparently  a Nomadle  band  with 
camps  along  the  b’rder  into  Canada. 


T area  of  present-day 


. Hcrthwy  Indian  Village,  aim  cnarllfSkin  village. 
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SO  MILES 


A people  of  very  small  population  historically,  their 
numbers  have  been  more  reduced  today  through  outward  migration  to 
lower  Tanana  River  and  Copper  River  basin  places  and  mixing  with 
those  Native  populations, 

Figure  III  - 53  cites  the  historic  record  of  Native  places 
and  their  current  status.  Figures  III  - 54  and  55  show  the  locations 
of  these  place  changes. 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

The  Tanana  and  Nabesna  people  lived  in  riverine  habitats. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  of  this  bottom  land^aquatic  environment  were 
their  dietary  mainstay. 

The  Gold  Rush  period  greatly  affected  the  Native  subsist- 
ence pattern.  Not  only  were  there  shifts  in  Native  populations,  but 
also  the  impact  of  feeding  thousands  of  prospectors  made  wildlife 
resources  very  scarce.  The  harvest  of  wildlife  resources  was  partic- 
ularly disastrous— thousands  of  big  game  animals  were  required  by  the 
booming  mining  communities,  and  they  were  extirpated  from  many  areas 
of  former  range.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  fire  also  greatly  affected 
wildlife  populations.  Caribou  migration  routes  changed,  and  these 
animals  completely  disappeared  from  former  ranges. 

Fish  became  the  main  source  of  food  for  the  Native  people 
supplemented  by  waterfowl,  muskrat,  beaver  and  other  aquatic  mammals 
not  sought  by  the  white  mining  community. 

The  placer  mining  period  also  disastrously  affected  many 
bottom  land  habitats  that  the  Native  people  depended  upon  for  food 
and  for  fur  harvest.  The  result  of  gold  washing  procedures  of  tho 
time  was  great  siltation  in  bottom  land  flats--the  habitat  of  water- 
fowl  , muskrat  and  beaver— causing  wildlife  populations  to  either 
shift  or  disappear. 

Today  the  Tanana  people  remain  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
fish  of  the  river  and  the  wildlife  community  of  the  bottom  lands  for 
subsistence.  The  salmon  harvest  in  1967  for  Nena.ia,  for  example, 
was  3 769  fish,'85  in  this  cycle  of  food  quest  their  pattern  Is  simi- 
lar to  that  shown  in  Figure  III  - 49  for  the  Koyukuk  River  towns  of 
Huslia  and  Allakaket,  although  their  proximity  to  the  Fairbanks  cash 
labor  market  provides  a situation  of  less  dependency  upon  natural 
biotic  resources  than  that  of  Natives  in  more  isolated  regions  of 
the  Yukon  River  drainage. 


i§j? Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  Division  of.>- Commerc i aT 
Fisheries,  Salmon  Subsistence  Fishery  Survey,  1967.  , : 


UPPER  KUSKOKWIM  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

The  population  and  places  of  four  major  Alaska  Native  ethnic 
groups  occupied  the  Upper  Kuskokwim  region.  Never  an  environment  of 
great  biological  carrying  capacity,  it  was  sparsely  settled  at  the  time 
of  historic  contaet  and  is  today.  Furthermore,  the  region  was  an  area 
of  ethnic  mixing®-between  Eskimo  and  Athapascan--and  of  Inaaiik, 

Tanaina  and  Tanana  Athapascans, 

Dominant  in  numbers  were  the  Ingalik®®who  existed  in  this 
region  in  two  identifiable  subgroups,  the  Georgetown  group  and  the 
McGrath  group.  Their  places  of  settlement  in  this  region  for  the 
former  were  about  Georgetown  and  the  latter  about  McGrath, 

Additionally,  there  was  Eskimo  intrusion  into  Ingalik 
territory  before  the  time  of  historic  contact  (1842)  up  the  Kuskokwim 
River  at  least  as  far  as  Sleetmute,  Initial  contact  was  possibly  i al°n9 
the  river  above  Kalskag.87  At  the  time  of  early  Russian  contact  the  two 
groups  were  living  together  in  relative  harmony.  Similarly*  other 
groups  entered  the  region^-Tanaina  from  Cook  Inlet  by  way  of  Iliamna 
Lake  and  Lake  Clark  to  the  Lime  Hills  country  and  Tanana  by  way  of 
Tanana  River  tributaries  to  Lake  Minchumina.  Possibly,  too,  Koyukuk 
people  crossed  the  lower  Kuskokwim  Mountains  to  the  upper  Kuskokwim 
River  drainage  to  ultimately  mix  with  the  McGrath  Ingalik, 

The  upper  Kuskokwim  River  drainage  was  not  attractive  to 
the  early  Russian  explorer-traders,  the  greatest  penetration  being 
made  by  Zagoskin  to  Vi  nasal e and  the  mouth  of  the  Takotna  River  In 
1844  In  1830  their  initial  ascendency  up  the  upper  Kuskokwim  River 
was  met  by  hostility,  but  some  friendships  were  made— enough  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  a trading  post  in  1832  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Holitna  River  at  its  junction  with  the  Kuskokwim  River.  It  was  soon 
abandoned  due  to  its  inaccessibility  to  central  river  people,  and  a 
successor  post  was  built  in  1833  at  the  small  Eskimo-Ingal i k village 
of  Kwigiumpainukamiut  at  the  junction  of  the  Kwik  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers. 
It  too,  was  succeeded  by  a third  and  last  Russian  post  buiU  in  1841 
diagonally  across  the  Kuskokwim  from  the  Kwigiumpainukamiut  village. 

In  honor  of  Alexander  Kolmakov  this  settlement,  blockhouse  and 
barracks  of  Russian  administration  was  named  Kolmakov  s Redoubt. 


Mlngalik  is  an  Eskimo  term  for  Indian  meaning  “having^iouse-s  eggs 
87  Wendell  H.  Oswalt,  Mission  of  Change  in  Alaska :y  San  Marl  no, 
California:  The  Huntington  Library,  1963. 
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One  of  the  westernmost  divisions  of  the  Athapascan  linguistic 
Stock,  located  between  Anvlk  and  Holy  Cross  on  the  lower 
Yukon  River  Including  the  drainage  of  the  Anvlk  River  and 
the  region  southeast  to  the  Kuskokwlm  River  Including  Its 
drainage  above  Georgetown. 

Subdivisions!  Osgood  (1934)  makes  the  following: 

0)  Anvlk-Shageluk  group*  centering  around  the  villages 
bearing  these  names. 

(2)  Boms  11a  group,  centering  around  the  village  of  the 
same  name. 

(3)  Holy  Cross-Georgetown  group,  centering  around  the 
villages  bearing  those  names* 

(4)  McGrath  group,  the  people  of  the  drainage  of  the 
upper  Kuskokwlm  River*,  this  group  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily construe"  d. 

Their  settlawits  In  this  region  were: 


Holy  Cross-Georgetown  group 

on  the  lift  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River  near 
Holokuk  River  (61*31*11,  Reported 

In  1898, 


Ha pal , on  the  north  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River,  Present- 
HyHapalml  ut,  an  existing  place  with  a population  of  10 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm.  2B  mills  east  of 
Anlak-Eskl mo- Indian  village.  Population  of  60  in  1880. 


lass 


Kwinf unipainukajnlut,  Isklmd^Ingal Ik  village  the  site  of 
1833  Riissl afTTraHT og  settlement.  Kolmakov's  Redoubt 
built  In  1841  across  the  Kuskokwlm  River  from  this  site. 

Georgetown.  on  right  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River,  16  mites 
northwest  of  village  of  Red  Devil  and  22  miles  northwest 
of  Slcetmute.  Trading  post  reported  here  in  1910,  Present 
place,  x 


Crooked  Creek,  on  north  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  River  just 
iast  of  junction  with  Crooked  Creek.  Var.  Parents. 
Village  and  trading  post  established  at  site  of  small, 
old  Indian  village, 

Red  Devi 1 . on  left  bank  of  Kuskokwlm  six  miles  north- 
west  of  Sleetmute.  Present  place. 


SleetSHite,  on  east  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River,  approx- 
imately l.i  miles  north  of  Its  junction  with  the  Holitna 
River,  Reported  as  an  Eskimo  village  in  1907,  however, 
Hosley  reports  that  the  Ingalik  did  move  as  far  south  as 
Slcetmute  also. 

Stoney  River,  on  north  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm.  north  of 
its  junction  with  Stoney  River.  Originally  called  Moose 
Village,  also  site  of  trading  post  and  rlverboat  landing, 
First  located  1.5  miles  upstream  from  present  location. 

Canoe  Village*  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm.  5.5 
miles  soutfiof  Crooked  Creek, 

Qskawallk,  on  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm  opposite  the 
nouth  rir~ the  Oskawallk  River,  8 miles  southwest  of  • 
Crooked  Creek,  This  Indian  camp  was  reported  In  19H, 

Ituintk.  on  east  bank  of  the  Holitna  River,  22  miles 
south  of  Sleetjnutc.  This  camp  or  settlement  Is  re- 
portedly now  abandoned.  Cited  in  1902  manuscript. 


McGrath  group 

A northern  Athapascan  group  situated  on  the  upper  Kuske- 
kwlm  River  In  central  Alaska.  There  Is  evidence  which 
indicate*  the  present  group  Is  an  amalgamation  of  at 
least  two  earlier  societies,  and  they  show  strongest  con- 
nections with  the  intallk  of  the  Lower  Yukon  River-  Their 
settlements  In  this  region  were: 

Nikolai .at  junction  of  Sobth  Fork  Kuskokwlm  and  Little 
Tonzona  Rivers,  46  miles  east  of  McGrath.  Moved  to  this 
• location  In  1925  from  "Old  Nikolai-"  x 


Old  Nikolai,  twenty-five  miles  un  the  South  Fork  from 
FreienE'-Hw  Nikolai . The  peoole  rawed  from  here  in  1925, 


Medfra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm,  Var.  Berrys 
Lantfing.  A trading  Dost  for  many  years,  in  early  times 
It  may  have  been  ah  Indian  caro,  X 
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Bta  River,  at  thi  mouth  of  81a  River  at  Its  Junction 
ailh  HI JH’le  Fork  KuSKOkwIm.  Abandoned  within  the  H^t 
40  or  50  years  and  people  probably  moved  to  Nikolai. 

Slow  Fork,  on  Slow  Fork  Kuskokwlm  River;  location  un- 
known  but  may  be  at  ruins  where  Slow  Fork  junctions 
with  East  Fork.  Abandoned  within  the  last  40  or  50 
years  and  people  moved  to  Nikolai. 

Tonzona,  on  the  Tonzens  River  near  Slow  Fork  area. 
Abandoned  within  the  last  40  or  50  years  and  oeeple 
moved  to  Nikolai  or  Tel Ida. 

Takotng,  on  the  Takotna  River  just  above  McGrath, 
Abandoned  within  the  last  40  or  50  year*  and  people 
moved. 

sawn  gjvtE  vm.qg,  en  the  Salmon  River  east  ef  Big 
River.  Abandoned  within  the  last  40  or  50  years  and 
people  orobably  moved  to  nlkolal. 


Tanalm 


Vlnasale,  on  left  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm  River,  20 
■ileT south  of  McGrath.  Indian  village  and  later  a 
trading  post.  Reported  by  Zagoskin  In  1842-44,  Re- 
portedlyabandoned  about  1935.  The  population  In 
1890  was  140. 

McGrath , on  left  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlra  opposite 

junction  of  Takotna  River,  Present  place.  * 

Old  McGrath.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuskokwlm 
opposite  thi  present-day  McGrath, 

Tell da.  presently  located  on  the  left  bank  of  Swift 
Fork  Kuskokvtlm  River.  50  miles  northeast  of  Hedfra. 

First  reported  in  1899;  however,  established  at  Its 
present  location  since  1916,  M 

Old  Tel  Ida,  located  more  towards  Lake  Mlnchumlna  than 
present-day  Tel  Ida  and  first  reported  In  1899  with  a 
population  of  17, 

A division  of  the  Athapascan  and  Inhabiting  primarily  the 
Tanana  Region;  however,  some  did  come.  Into  this  region 
and  settle  at  Hlnchunlna  Lake.  Their  settlement  was: 

Mlnchumlna  Lake,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Mlnchumlna 
Lake,  First  reported  In  1844.  It  Is  a present  place. 

These  people  are  also  referred  to  as  the  "Lime  Hills* 
people  and  are  a division  of  the  Athapascan.  Their  village 
In  this  region  Is: 

Lire  Hills , left  bank  of  Stoney  River,  near  junction  of 
Hungry  Creek.  V«r,  Hungry  Village. 

There  are  two  Eskimo  villages,  both  apparently  abandoned, 
at  the  southernmost  end  of  this  region  and  are  probably 
Isolated  places  of  the  Ktekweprl ut . They  are: 

Hogamut,  on  east  bank  of  holltna  River.  50  miles 
southwest  of  Sleetowt#.  This'  Eskimo  settlement  or 
ca*>  was  cited  in  19Q2  manuscript  of  a local  pros- 
pector. 

Kasheoclok,  on  right  bank  of  the  Holltna  River, 
opposite  mouth  of  Chukowan  River,  64  miles  southwest 
Of  Sleetmute,  This  Eskimo  village  was  reported  by  a 
prospector  who  wintered  here  In  1932-03, 


Sources:  Glddlngs,  jlLOiils,  Ann  Lent  Men  ef  The  Arotie * New  York;  - Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1967. 
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This  Russian  period  of  influence  on  settlement  patterns  along 
the  Kuskokwim  was  only  transitory  and  generally  of  the  character  dis- 
cussed earlier  with  regard  to  the  Yukon  River  and  affect  upon  the  Ingali 
and  Koyukuk  of  that  region.  The  upper  Kuskokwim  River  reaches  were 
virtually  unknown  and  certainly  little  understood  in  any  scientific 
sense  until  the  1890's  and  the  advent  of  the  Gold  Rush  and  geological 

exploration. 88 

The  McGrath  Ingali k on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Kuskokwim 
were  not  studied  by  an  ethnographer  1960 3 despite  brief  mention 

by.  early  explorers.  In  the  sunnier  of  that  year  Edward  H.  Hosley 
attempted  to  piece  together  from  the  historic  record  and  from  inform- 
ants some  record  of  these  people.  His  work  must , of  course,  be  con- 
sidered in  fairly  recent  context  and  acknowledgment  made  that  the 
past  history  of  these  people  is  very  hazy. 

The  following  comment  is  from  Hosley ' s paper, - 

It  is  apparent,  from  ethnographic  evidence  and 
linguistic  affiliations  related  by  Informants,  that 
at  one  time,  there  were  two  distinct  groups  of 
Indians  in  the  upper  Kuskokwim  region.  One  of 
these,  in  an  area  extending  from  the  South  Fork 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  south  to  the  region  of 
Stony  River  and  Sleetmute  on  the  lower  Kuskokwim, 
was  most  closely  affiliated  with  the'  Ingalik  of 
the  lower  Yukon  River  regions  of  Holy  Cross, 

Anvik  and  Shageluk.  The  second  group,  from 
about  the  Tonzona  River  north  to  Lake  Minchumina 
and  the  upper  Kantishna  River,  although  linguist- 
ically close  to  the  Ingalik,  was  seemingly  more 
nearly  related  to  Indians  of  the  Tanana  region 
and  the  middle  Yukon  River.  In  addition,  there 
is  evidence  that  a small  group  of  Koyukon  Indians 
from  the  Yukon  River  settled  near  Lake  Minchumina 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 


"sein  1889  Densmore,  with  a party  of  prospectors , passed  from  the 
Tanana  to  the  Kuskokwim  descending  to  the  Yukon  Portage;  in  1898  the 
geologist  Spurr  crossed  the  Alaska  Range  from  the  east  and  traveled 
down  the  South  Fork  to  the  main  stem  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  which  he 
descended;  1 n 1 899  Lieutenant  Herron  crossed  the  Alaska  Range  near 
Rainy  Pass  and  descended  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kuskokwim  to  Nikolai 
Village,  then  visited  Indian  villages  at  Telida  and  Minchumina  Lake. 

Edward  H.  Hosley,  The  MeGratti  Ingalikj  Anthropological  Papers  of 
the  University  of  Alaska,  Volume  9,  Number  2,  College,  Alaska: 
University  of  Alaska,  1961 . . x.; 
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In  the  last  40  to  50  years  most  of  the  habitation  places 
of  the  Upper  KuskokWim  Native  population  have  been  abandoned  (see 
Figure  III  - 56) ■ the  causes  have  been  threefold:  river  channel 

changes  and  erosion,  the  attraction  of  present-day  McGrath  and 
Medfra  with  their  better  services,  and  perhaps  most  important  in 
this  region  "...the  end  result  of  the  decimation  in  numbers,  caused 
by  diseases  such  as  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  shortly  after  the  first 
contacts  with  Americans  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Most  of  the 
abandoned  communities  were  reduced  to  but  one  or  two  families,  who 
continued  to  live  there  until  the  older  people  died. "50 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

The  environmental  livelihood  pattern  of  the  Natives  in  the 
Georgetown  area  parallels  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  people  and  middle 
Yukon.  The  culture  of  these  people,  as  well  as  their  modes  of  living, 
is  more  Eskimo  than  Indian,  the  former  dominating  after  years  of  inter- 
mixing. There  is  a major  dependency  upon  fish  resources,  moose,  water- 
fowl  and  aquatic  furbearers. 

Today,  in  the  spring,  shortly  before  or  after  the 
river  ice  breaks  up,  families  without  school-age 
children  leave  Nikolai  and  travel  downstream  in 
their  boats  to  the  vicinity  of  Medfra.  The  remainder 
follow  in  early  June,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Near  Medfra,  usually  scattered  at  wide  intervals  for 
two  or  three  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
Indians  set  up  their  summer  fish  camps  in  groups  of 
two  or  three  families  related  through  brothers  or 
sisters.  Dwellings  consist  of  canvas  tents,  one  to 
a family,  and  in  addition  there  is  usually  a small 
canvas  bath  house,  an  open  smoke  house  with  a canvas 
or  metal  roof,  and  sometimes  a small  cache..  The  dog 
teams,  usually  five  or  six  dogs  per  family,  are  staked 
out  at  intervals  about  the  camp,  and  skiffs  with  out- 
board motors  are  usually  moored  a few  yards  from  the 
tents.  The  tents,  as  with  the  cabins  at  Nikolai 
Village,  invariably  face  the  river.  The  groups 
customarily  remain  sedentary  until  early  September. 

The  Indian  families  usually  return  to  the  same  fish 
camp  site  for  several  summers,  and  the  location  is 
considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  families  occupy- 
ing it.  Changes  of  location,  however,  occasionally 
are  made  in  mid-summer  because  of  a relocation  of 
fish  wheels,  or  due  to  minor  strife  between  neighbors . 
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UDon  reoccupation  of  a site  In  the  spring,  the  men 
return  the  fish  wheels  to  the  river.  These  are  drawn 
up  on  the  banks  during  the  winter,  to  prevent  damage 
from  the  ice  jams.  Each  family  has  at  least  one  fish 
wheel,  and  usually  more  than  one.  Until  the  salmon 
run  in  the  early  fall,  however,  these  collect  only  a 
dozen  or  so  fish  a day,  mostly  whitefish.  Fish  wheels 
were  introduced  into  the  Kuskokwim  River  region  about 
1910-1920,  by  Americans.  They  are  large  paddle-wheel 
affairs,  constructed  of  peeled  saplings,  scrap  lumber, 
and  chicken  wire.  They  are  turned  by  action  of  the 
current,  and  dip  fish  swimming  upstream  into  baskets. 

Fish  wheels  are  most  often  placed  on  the  outside  of 
a curve  in  the  river,  where  the  water  is  usually 
deepest  and  swiftest,  and  are  generally  located  within 
walking  distance  of  the  fish  camp. 

In  former  times,  weirs  in  conjunction  with  fish  traps 
were  employed,  and  stationary  gill-nets  are  still 
used  by  some,  although  the  latter  are  no  longer  made 
by  the  Indians  themselves. 

DesDite  the  fact  that  the  river  near  Nikolai  is 
narrower  than  at  Medfra,  and  thereby  a better  location 
for  fishing,  the  people  travel  downstream  to  Med.ra. 

In  part,  this  is  in  order  to  be  close  to  the  store 
and  post  office  located  there.  More  important,  how 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  once  the  fish  camps  have  been 
set  up,  and  fish  wheels  repaired  and  placed  in  the 
river,  the  men  have  little  to  do  until  early  August, 
when  the  salmon  run  begins.  They  theref--  are  free 
to  take  summer  jobs  in  McGrath  and  elsewhere,  particu- 
larly with  the  Forest  Service  [actually  Bureau  of  Land 
Management!  fire  crews.  The  presence  of  a radio- 
telephone  and  an  airfield  at  Medfra  facilitates  their 
apprisal  of,  and  transportation  to,  areas  where  work 
is  available. 

In  early  August,  the  men  of  Nikolai  who  have  been 
working,  return  to  their  fish  camps  and  prepare^for 
the  salmon  run.  At  this time,  they  may, cut  wintjr^. 
wood  for  the  few  whites  in  the  area,  and  for  shipment 
by  barge  to  McGrath.  In  addition , Kthey cmay  build  new 
fish' wheel  s , tend  a few  smal  1 garden  .plots , and_hunt. 
Berries  ripen  at  this  time,  and  the’  women  and  children 
usually  spend  several  days  gathering  them.-  ^ 

During  the  salmon  run,  the  fish  are  cleaned  and  split, 
and  then  either  dried  in  the  smoke  houses,  or  salted 
in  barrels  for  winter  use.  Fish  are  now  used  primarily 
for  winter  dog  feed,  the  people  subsisting  largely  on 
purchased  staples;  • - / 
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in  September,  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather,  the 
McGrath  Ingalik  return  to  Nikolai  village,  and  the 
children  return  to  the  school  there  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  five  or  six  years.  At  this  time  also 
they  harvest  their  small  garden  plots  at  Nikolai,  which 
they  have  tended  from  time  to  time  during  the  summer. 

The  crops  grown  are  prlmt-lly  potatoes,  with  some 
rhubarb,  lettuce,  carrots,  onions,  and  turnips.  _he 
amount  of  land  cultivated,  however,  is  generally  small, 
and  the  average  plot  for  a family  is  only  about  20  feet 

square. 

In  preparation  for  the  winter  season,  dog  harness  is 
mended,  dog  sleds  and  snowshoes  constructed  or  repaired, 
and  prior  to  the  river's  freezing,  boats  are  removed 
from  the  water,  painted  and  repaired.  Some  wood  for 
winter  fuel  may  be  cut,  but  this  is  customarily  obtained 
only  as  needed,  since  anyone  with  a large  supply  of  wood 
soon  loses  it  to  his  neighbors  and  relatives. 

In  the  fall,  some  hunting  is  done,  mainly  for  moose 
and  ducks  in  season,  and  preparations  are  made  for  fur 
trapping.  The  furs  thus  obtained  are  primarily  beaver, 
although  numbers  of  other  skins  are  also  obtained. 

With  a full  limit  of  20  beaver  skins,  a family  can 
expect  to  add  several  hundred  dollars  to  their  income. 
Although  the  prices  for  fur  fluctuate,  large  prime 
beaver  pelts  bring  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  In 
McGrath  or  Medfra,  The  men  follow  set  trap  lines, 
usually  the  same  one  every  winter.  The  region  is, 
however,  beginning  to  be  trapped  out,  and  the  Indians 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  go  far  afield  to  ob^in 
results.  The  trap  lines  are  run  by  dog  team,  althougn 
there  has  been  a tendency  for  the  more  affluent  men  to 
have  their  supplies  flown  out  to  the  trap  line.  Most 
families  have  at  least  one  dog  sled,  to  which  the 
teams  are  hitched  in  tandem. 

During  the  early  spring,  little  is  done  at  Nikolai 
aside  from  some  occasional  hunting  and  trapping,  and 
periodic  trips  by  dog  team  to  Medfra  for  mail  and 
supplies.  The  people  are  usually  impatient  for 
warmer  weather,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  thaw  or 
spring  breakup,  several  families  will  immediately  pre- 
pare to  leave  for  their  summer  fish  camps,  although 
it  may  be  several  weeks  before  the  snow  leaves  tne 
ground. 
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The  above  seasonal  round  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  was  observed  in  earlier  times.  Up  until  some  40 
or  50  years  ago,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Nikolai 
group  to  travel  in  the  early  spring  from  their  village, 
then  located  several  miles  further  upstream,  to  the 
mouth  of  Dig  River  to  the  south.  There,  they  would 
be  joined  by  relatives  from  Vinasale,  and  the  people 
would  then  travel  by  dog  team  southeastward  toward 
the  Alaska  Range,  reaching  the  foothills  prior  to  the 
spring  breakup  of  the  river  ice.  This  group  would 
then  spend  the  summer  in  the  foothills, traveling  north- 
eastward across  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Middle  Fork 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  Windy  Fork,  and  Sheep  Creek. 

During  this  time,  the  Indians  would  hunt  and  fish, 
drying  the  meat  for  winter  use.  By  fall,  prior  to 
the  onset  of  freezing  weather,  the  group  would  have 
reached  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Kuskokwim,  Here,  they  would  build  bull  boats  of 
caribou  hides  stretched  over  a sapling  framework, 
load  their  summer 1 s catch,  and  return  downstream  to 
their  villages. 

That  this  was  a general  aboriginal  practice  for  the 
region  is  indicated  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bob  Stone, 
a white  resident  of  the  area  for  some  40  years.  He 
stated  that  in  his  earlier  days,  he  saw  numerous 
abandoned  summer  campsites  on  McKinley  and  Foraker 
Creeks  in  the  Kantishna  drainage,  often  with  noose 
blinds  still  in  place  on  the  sand  bars. 


McGrath  Ingalik  informants  stated  that  it  was  also  a Ethmc 

general  practice,  in  former  times,  for  Eskimos  from 
far  down  the  Kuskokwim  River  to  asend  to  the  Alaska 

Range  to  hunt  caribou.  This  was  done  in  the  spring  Inlet, 

by  means  of  the  Stony  River  Drainage.  Upon  reaching  greater 

the  foothills,  these  Eskimo  would  also  spend  the  Alaska, 

summer  months  hunting  and  drying  the  meat  for  winter  region 

use.  They  would  move  north  to  the  headwaters  of  Big 
River,  and  occasionally  as  far  as  the  South  Fork  of 


the  Kuskokwim  River.  There,  in  the  fall,  the  Eskimos 
would  construct  sewn-skin  boats,  and  descend  to  the 
Kuskokwim  River  and  their  own  villages  to  the  south. 
Contacts  between  Eskimos  and  the  McGrath  Ingalik  were 
few  and  peaceful , however,  and  the  Eskimo  boats  usually 
drifted  past  the  Ingalik  villages  without  stopping .91 
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The  McGrath  Ingalik  are  well  integrated  into  our  money 
economy , and  depend  upon  furs  and  summer  work  for  the 
bulk  of  their  income.  State  aid  also  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  their  economy,  with  old  age  assistance  and 
aid  to  dependent  children  amounting  to  over  $1000  a 
month.  The  average  yearly  income  of  an  Indian  family 
at  Nikolai  is  from  $1700  to  $2000  a year. 

The  Irdians  obtain  a substantial  amount  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  environment,  including  game,  fowl, 
fish,  and  berries  in  season,  but  they  purchase  the 
bulk  of  their  food  from  the  store  at  Medfra.  Staple 
include  flour,  sugar,  canned  goods,  coffee,  tea,  butter, 
eggs,  bacon,  and  powdered  milk.  Except  for  some  articles 
of  winter  wear,  all  clothing  is  also  purchased  either  at 
Medfra  or  McGrath,  and  occasionally  also  through  mail- 
order houses. 

As  a result  of  this  dependence  upon  the  stores  for 
most  of  their  needs,  and  the  sporadic  nature  of  their 
income,  most  things  are  purchased  on  credit,  and  the 
Indians  usually  have  a standing  debt  of  from  $50  to 
$200,  In  addition,  they  rarely  buy  large  quantities 
of  food,  preferring  to  make  frequent  trips  to  Medfra, 
even  during  the  winter  months  $2, 


BRISTOL  BAY  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

The  Bristol  Bay  Region,  like  the  Aleutian,  Kodiak,  Cook 
Inlet,  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Southeast  regions,  has  been  subject  to 
greater  forces  of  change  than  northern,  western  and  interior 
Alaska.  The  patterns  of  ethnic  and  Native  village  cnanges  in  the 
region  reflect  the  effect  of  these  forces:^ 


from  Cook's  discovery  in  1778; 

through  the  Russian  mission/ trading  activity  between 
1818  and  1867; 

through  the  early  part  of  American  administration  and 
trade  between  1867  and  1890; 
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93 The  reader  is  referred  to  James  W.  VanStone,  Eskimos  of  the  Nushagak 
River,  for  one  of  the  few  truly  comprehensive  ethnographic  histories 
available  for  reference  on  Alaskan  Natives. 


. through  the  period  of  Russian  Orthodox  and  Moravian 
church  competition  during  the  1880's  and  1890's; 

* •*  through  the  initial  period  of  scientific  and  economic 
geological  and  biological  investigation  from  1890  to 
1935; 

. to  the  modern  period  o^''  scientific  inquiry  and  develop- 
ment from  1935  to  date. 


The  details  of  these  periods  make  facinating  reading  but  are  too 
lengthy  for  our  purposes  here.  It  must  be  enough  to  merely  note 
these  salient  influences  upon  the  Native  populations. 

Many  Native  population  shifts  have  occurred  in  this  region 
from  the  time  of  earliest  record  to  the  present  day.  Also  it  appears 
that  population  shifts  and  the  mixing  of  sub-ethnic  groups  was  well 
underway  prior  to  initial  Russian  contact. 


VanStone  summarizes  population  groupings  of  the  region  at 
the  time  of  contact  by  emphasizing  three  points .$4 


First  of  al 1 , most  of  the  early  sources  make  a 
distinction  between  coastal  and  in'and  popula- 
tions in  the  area. .. .Secondly,  there  was  a mixed 
population  in  the  Nushgak  River  region  even  at 
the  time  of  earliest  contact,  and  the  duality  of 
the  Kiat  and  Aglegmiut  was  already  in  a state  of 
flux  before  the  Russians  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Thirdly,  this  trend  began,  in  all  probability, 
in  the  prehistoric  period,  continued  through  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  movements  from  the 
Kuskokwim  being  particularly  common,  and  was 
accentuated  during  the  early  twentieth  century 
by  epidemics  that  further  obliterated  the  aborigiU 
nal  distinction  between  coastal  and  inland  peoples. 
As  a result  of  all  these  trends,  little  can  be 
observed  of  the  aboriginal  population  groupings 
and  these  can  be  only  .partially  reconstructed 
through  the  use  of  the  historic  source  material 
together  with  the  vague  and  uncertain  informa- 
tion that  can  be  collected  from  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  area. 


. The  partial  reconstruction95  that  has  been  achieved  for 
this  region  and  which  appears  most  authoritative  is  as  follows: 


Togiamiut , living  about  Togiak  Bay  and  River, 

94 James  W.  VanStone,  Eskimos  of  the  Nushagak  Rivep9  Seattle: 
sity  of  Washington  Press,  1967. 

95Hodge  and  Swanton,  op.  oit. 
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NuBhagagmiui 3 living  along  the  Igushik,  Wood  and  Nushagak 
Rivers*  in  the  Tikchik  Lake  region  and  along  the  shores 
of  Nushagak  Bay, 

Kiatagmiut*  inhabiting  the  Kvichivak  River  and  Lake 
Iliamna  region,  and 

Ag lemiut , occupying  the  territory  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nushagak  River  to  about  Heiden  Bay  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

As  earlier  noted  the  mixing  of  ethnic  groups  in  this  region 
probably  precedes  the  period  of  historic  contact, thus  the  grouping 
must  be  considered  somewhat  arbitrary. 

In  the  historic  period  we  know  that  this  population  mixing 
was  affected  early  by  the  attraction  of  Alexandrovski  Redoubt. 

Records  from  several  sources^  indicate  that  Eskimos  from  the 
Kuskokwim  region,  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Aleuts  and  Tanaina  Indians 
from  the  Cook  Inlet  all  visited  and  lived  about  the  redoubt  for 
various  periods  of  time. 

Some  qlimpse  of  the  early  settlement  patterns  and  their 
changes  is  noted  in  VanStone,  who  summarizes  some  data  from  historic 
sources  and  archeological  surveys. 

The  Tikchik.  Nuyakuk,  and  Nushagak  rivers  will  be 
discussed  first.  Between  1800  and  1860  there  were, 
for  certain,  only  four  occupied  sites  in  the  area, 
with  the  possibility  of  a fifth.  Tikchik  was  located 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  Agivavik 
south  of  the  present  community  qt  New  Stuyahok, 
and  Akulivikehuk  and  Kokwok,  also  in  the  middle 
river  area.  The  lower  river  is  something  of  a 
mystery  at  this  time,  but  there  is  a single  small 
site,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known,  approximately 
twenty  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wood  River, 

Based  on  our  information  from  these  sites  the 
total  population  of  the  region  between  these  dates 
probably  was  somewhere  between  400  and  500,  a ^ 
figure  corresponding  roughly  to  the  data  obtained 
by  Vasiliev  in  1829  (quoted  in  Zagoskin,  1956,  p.301). 

Between  1860  and  1900  a number  of  new  settlements 
came  into  existence  to  replace,  in  degree  of  importance, 
earlier  ones.  However,  the  basic  continuity  of  upriver 
and  middle  river  population  centers  was  not  greatly 
altered.  Old  Koliganek  replaced  Tikchik  as  the  major 
upriver  settlement;  and  in  the  middle  river,  three 
new  villages  appeared;  Akokpak,  Elilakok,  and 
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VanStone,  op.  ott.a  p.  119, 


Tunravik.  Probably  no  more  than  100  persons  ever 
occupied  these  three  settlements.  In  the  Kokwok- 
Akulivikchuk  area  we  can  discern  a considerable 
shift  in  population.  Agivavik  and  Akulivikchuk 
were  abandoned  and  Kokwok  was  in  a decided  decline. 
Ekwok  emerged  as  the  major  settlement  for  this 
section  of  the  middle  river  and  it  has  maintained 
this  position  down  to  the  present  time.  The  lower 
river  still  remained  something  of  an  enigma  and 
although  several  small  settlements  were  occupied, 
there  were  probably  not,  during  this  period,  more 
than  75  people  living  between  Ekwok  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  A conservative  population  estimate 
between  1860  and  1890  for  the  entire  region  would 
be  approximately  400  people,  This  figure  corresponds 
closely  to  the  previously  cited  population  statistics 
based  on  Orthodox  church  sources  at  the  close  of  the 
century. 

Turning  to  Nushagak  Bay,  we  have  noted  that  at  the 
time  of  earliest  contact  there  were  four  large  and 
important  settlements  in  the  area,  three  on  the  east 
side  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  Ekuk, 
Kanakanak,  Nushagak,  and  Kanulik,  together  with 
Igushik  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River  must  hav<- 
contained  all  or  most  of  the  population  of  the  bay 
when  the  Russians  first  appeared  and  for  some  time 
thereafter.  It  is  probable  that  all  five  settle- 
ments began  to  grow  after  Alexandrovski  Redoubt  was 
established  and  Nushagak  undoubtedly  attracted  the 
greatest  number  of  new  inhabitants.  These  people 
came  from  the  interior  area  of  the  Nushagak  River 
region,  from  the  Kuskokwim  River  and  other  coastai 
and  interior  points  in  between,  and  from  the  Alaska 
Peninsula.  By  1860  Tikhmenev's  previously  cited 
estimate  of  a population  of  1,260  Eskimos  in  the  bay 
area  may  not  have  been  excessive,  allowing  for  the 
probable  inclusion  of  seasonal  migrants. 

The  establishment  of  the  salmon  canning  industry  in 
Nushagak  Bay  in  1884,  of  course,  had  a profound 
effect  upon  the  population  and  settlement  pattern, 
an  effect,  at  least  as  far  as  population  was  con- 
cerned, that  was  undoubtedly  counterbalanced  by 
periodic  epidemics  that  swept  the  area.  Just 
prior  to  1884,  on  the  basis  of  statistics  in  Petrcff 
(1884),  we  can  estimate  the  permanent  population  of 
the  bay  area  at  approximately  600  to  700  persons  or 
perhaps  slightly  more.  Kanulik,  of  course,  was 
strongly  affected  by  the  establ ishment  of  a cannery 
in  its  vicinity  in  1884  and  the  Moravian  church  two 
years  later.  Nushagak,  Ekuk,  and  Aleknagik  (Wood 


River  Village)  all  received  canneries  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  the  population  of  Kanakanak 
was  certainly  affected  by  economic  development  in  its 
vicinity.  Between  1870  and  1885  three  small  settle- 
ments sprang  up  north  of  Kanulik  and  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  these,  and  perhaps  all  three,  arose  in 
response  to  the  commercial  fishery.  About  1890,  two 
new  communities  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  New 
Kanakanak-Bradford  and  Chogiung,  later  called 
Dillingham,  and  other  small  settlements  on  both  the 
east  and  west  sides  were  established  around  1910  or 
just  after.  The  years  1908-1910  can  perhaps  be 
called  a high  point  of  the  fishing  industry  in  this 
area.  There  was  approximately  ten  canneries  in 
Nushagak  Bay  at  that  time  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
permanent  Eskimo  population  of  the  areas  was  from 
700  to  800  people,  a number  that  was  augumented 
during  the  summer  months  by  imported  Oriental 
laborers,  Eskimos  from  all  over  southwestern  Alaska, 
and  perhaps  some  Indians  from  the  Iliamna  Lake 
area.  By  1920,  after  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918-1919,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  permanent 
population  of  the  bay  did  not  exceed  500  persons. 

Athabascans  have  occupied  the  Mulchatna  River  until 
fairly  recent  times  and  there  is  some  indication 
that  the  lower  section  of  the  river  was  unoccupied 
during  the  early  part  of  the  historic  period.  The 
total  period  of  Eskimo  occupancy  of  the  river  in 
historic  times  appears  to  fall  between  1890  and 
1940,  the  period  during  which  the  settlement  of 
Old  Stuyahok  was  inhabited.  It  is  tempting  to 
suggest  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  site 
were  the  first  Eskimos  on  the  river,  but  there  are 
two  small  sites  further  up  the  river,  the  names  of 
which  are  unknown,  that  may  have  been  occupied 
briefly  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
village  of  Kananakpok,  a sizable  settlement, 
belongs  to  the  final  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
Eskimo  occupancy  along  the  Mulchatna. 

Old  StuyahoK  appears  to  have  grown  slowly  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  largest  population  on  the 
Mulchatna  occurred  between  1920  and  perhaps  1935 
at  a time  when  Kananakpok  was  also  occupied.  A 
reasonable  estimate  would  place  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  that  time  between  90  and  125.  In 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  population  ever  exceeded 
50  to  75.  The  lower  river  was  abandoned  around 
1940  when  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the  area 
moved  onto  the  Nushagak  River, 


Reconstructing  the  settlement  pattern  along  the  Wood 
River  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  references  to  these  settlements  in  the  sources 
than  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Nushagak  River 
region.  Of  ten  sites  observed  during  the  summer  of 
1964,  only  three  can  be  dated  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  and  there  are  reliable  population  esti- 
mates for  only  two.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
to  make  a few  general  statements.  To  begin  with, 
there  was  no  sizable  population  along  the  river 
until  the  period  between  1850  and  1880.  At  that 
time  Aleknagik  (Wood  River  Village),  Vuktuli,  Imiak, 
and  perhaps  one  other  were  inhabited  and  probably 
not  much  more.  Wood  River  village  began  to  grow 
after  a cannery  was  constructed  there  in  1901  and 
It  may  have  included  as  many  as  100  residents, 
even  in  winter,  throughout  the  first  decade  and  most 
of  the  second  decade  of  this  century.  In  fact,  this 
period  may  have  witnessed  the  heaviest  population  of 
the  Wood  River  as  a whole  during  the  historic  period. 

The  Wood  River  appears  to  have  been  extremely  hard 
hit  by  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918-1919.  The 
Eskimo  population  of  the  river  was  virtually  wiped 
out  and  people  did  not  begin  to  move  back  into  the 
area  until  the  late  1 920 1 s at  which  time  families 
from  the  Togiak  region,  the  Kuskokwim  River,  and 
Nushagak  Day  began  to  populate  the  shores  of  Lake 
Aleknagik.  Except  for  two  families  living  Wood 
River  Village,  the  Wood  River  is  today  uninhabited. 

We  now  turn  to  a closer  examination  of  the  problem 
of  population  movements  into  the  Nushagak  River 
region.  The  earliest  sources  mention  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  area  and  those  from 
other  parts  of  southwestern  Alaska,  particularly 
the  Kuskokwim  River.  In  fact,  John  H.  Kilbuck, 
the  pioneer  Moravian  missionary  on  the  Kuskokwim, 
claimed  that  the  Eskimos  of  that  river  often  spoke 
to  him  of  a "warrior  people"  who  once  lived  along 
the  river  and  a remnant  of  which,  in  the  1880's, 
resided  on  Nunivak  Island  and  in  a village  or  two 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagak  River.  At  one  time, 
according  to  Kil buck's  informants,  these  people 
occupied  the  lower  Kuskokwim  River  and  Nelson  Island, 
and  they  harassed  the  other  Kuskokwim  Eskimos. 
Eventually  these  "warrior  people"  were  defeated  and 
withdrew  to  the  Nushagak  and  to  Nunivak  Island. 

After  this  the  Kuskokwim  Eskimos  made  frequent 
trips  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagak  to  fight  the 
"warrior  people."  The  Russians  put  a stop  to  the 
fighting.  The  Kuskokwim  people  told  Kil buck  that 
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the  villaqe  of  Ekuk  on  the  east  shore  of  Nushagak 
Bay  was  populated  by  "warrior  people"  (Kilbuk  Papers, 
box  7,  folder  1,  no.  6) . 


Whatever  may  be  the  elements  of  truth  in  this  1' 
the  earliest  Russian  sources  make  clear  that  militant 
hostility  existed  between  the  Kuskokwim  Eskimos  and 
those  of  Nushagak  Bay*  Berkh  mentions  that  the  chief 
success  of  the  Korsakovski  expedition  was  that  the 
oeoDles  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Glakmiut  (Aglegmiut) 
were  reconciled  (Berkh,  1823,  p.  47).  Khromchenko 
a few  years  later  in  1822  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Kuskokwim  Eskimos  but  maintains  that  Fedor  Kolmakov 
had,  almost  singlehandedly,  made  peace  between  the 
Aglegmiut  and  the  Kiatagmiut.  The  Aglegmiut  are 
described  by  Khromchenko  as  having  been  the  most 
barbarous  people  along  the  Alaska  coast  between 
Bristol  Bay  and  Norton  Sound.  However,  warfare  had 
areatl v reduced  their  numbers,  and  they  had  found  it 
necessary  to  take  refuge  with  Kolmakov  who  presumably 
was  successful  in  maintaining  at  least  enough  peace 
so  that  the  fur  trade  could  be  carried  on  with  both 
groups  (Khromchenko,  1824,  pt,  11,  pp.  39-41). 

Early  reports  of  general  managers  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company  also  mention  how  the  Aglegmiut, 
apparently  displaced  from  Nunivak  Island,  sought 
projection  from  their  enemies  through  friendship 
with  the  Russians  at  Alexandrovski  Redoubt  (Russ.an- 
American  Company  Records;  Communications  Sent, 
vol  9 nn.  460,  folio  349).  Warfare  had  scattered 
them,  but  with  Kolmakov 's  assistance,  they  grouped 
themselves  in  villages  near  the  redoubt  (Russian- 
American  Company  Records;  Communications  Sent,  vol. 


Aglegmiut  and  the  Kiatagmiut  were  merely  Kuskokwim 
people  who  migrated  southward  in  the  late  prehistoric 
period  to  occupy  the  shores  of  Bristol  Bay  and  the 
banks  of  the  Nushagak  River.  The  Aglegmiut  thus 
stand  identified  as  the  "warrior  people^  of  Kilbuck  s 
Kuskokwim  informants  and  it  is  likely  that  they  _ 
fought  not  only  with  their  immediate  neighbors  but 
with  other  peoples  who  came  into  the  Nushagak  Bay 

area  .97 


164,  folio  270).  Zagoskin  believed  that  the 

* * . - i a ■ . 1 . . \J  •■#!»!/  l/ikt  i m 


These  comments  illustrate  the  many  changes  which  took 

More  detail  is  furnished  in  the  follow* 
III  - 59,  III  - 60  and  III  - 61. 


place  throughout  the  region, 
ing  chart  and  maps  of  Figures 
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FIGURE  III  - 59 


HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 


HISTORIC  PLACES 


BRISTOL  BAY  REGION 


EXISTING  SETTLE«NT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTlQUITf 
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NATIVE  GROUP 


Living  about  Toglak  Bay  and  River,  their  settlements  were: 

Aqullukpak  (var,  Agulukpak,  Akullykpak),  40  miles  north 
or  Dillingham.  Population  in  i860  - Zt\  In  1810  = S3. 

Anotfier  village  In  this  area  is  referred  to  as  Agulowak 
(also  shown  as  Nushagaqnilut  place). 

gkllk.  on  right  bank  of  Toglak  River,  44  miles  east  of 
Good  news . Var,  Eklllgamut,  Ikanlinkamlut,  Iksllukha, 

Reported  In  Petroff 's  1880  Census  * 192;  in  1890 
population  of  SO-  Reportedly  now  abandoned. 

KiShajik , on  the  right  bank  of  the  Toglak  River,  1,3  miles 
ill t of  Ntyorurun  River,  57  miles  N|  of  Geodnews.  Var, 
Kashlagamlut.  KlssaUkh,  Klsslak,  Former  village  or  camp 
reported  by  Peferdff  in  1080  with  population  of  181, 

Kasslank.  on  right  bank  of  Toglak  River,  five  miles  southwes t 
of  Kashi egami ut  and  50  miles  ENE  of  Goodnews . Var.  Kass  lari- 
mute,  KasslaehiHlyt.  Reported  by  Petroff  in  1§80,  population  - 
615;  population  in  1890  ® 50. 

Kulukak.  near  head  of  Nushagak  Peninsula*  on  west  shore  of 
XulukaSc  Bay,  43  miles  west  af  village  of  Clark's  point* 

Var.  Xulluk.  Former  village  or  camp.  Population  In  1880  - 
65, 

Toglak  and  Toglak  5tat1on  (southernmost),  at  head  of  the 
Toglak  Bay  .'east  of  Toglak  River  and  43  miles  east  of 
Goodnew$.  Located  about  seven  miles  apart,  Toglak  papula^ 
tlen  in  1800  - 2?6i  in  1890  - 94.  Toglak  Station  (or  Owens), 
population  In  1800  - 28;  In  1090  - 14.  The  present  site  of 
Toglak  Is  located  2 miles  west  of  the  mount  of  the  river,  X 

Tunlakpuk.  on  left  bank  of  the  Toglak  River,  t miles  wgst 
of  Ka&Magamlut  and  54  miles  NE  of  Goadnews.  Reported  ih 
1880  by  Petroff  with  population  of  137,  Var,  Tunlapak, 
TunnlaWipuk. 

Uallk.  near  head  of  Nushagak  Peninsula  cn  west  shore  of 
Kulukak  Bay,  43  miles  wist  of  village  of  Clark's  Point, 

V{.r , Ooal  1 gamut , Opal  11k,  Ouallkh.  Former  village  or 
camp  reported  In  I860;  population  68. 

Geehl ak  (var,  Gechlang),  on  lift  bank  of  Toglak  River  just 
south  of  mouth  of  Gcchlak  Creek,  4B  miles  iast  Of  Goodnews. 
Former  Eskimo  village  or  camp,  reportedly  now  abandoned, 
first  reported  in  libs. 

UnaamthTuk,  on  left  bank  af  Ungall kthluk  River,  12  miles 
SE  of  Toglak.  Shown  by  Petroff  an  1881  map. 

Inhabiting  the  banks  of  Igushik,  Wood,  and  Nushagak  Rivers 
and  the  shersof  Nushagak  Bay,  their  settlements  were: 

Aglvaylk,  on  the  Nushagak  River  north  of  Ekwok  and  south  of 
New  ituyahok, 

Akak  (var.  Akokpak),  on  bank  of  Nushagak  River 
at  mouth  of  Nulchatna  River;  former  Eskimo 
village  or  camp  listed  as  Akakpuk  In  1890 
Census, 

AkulkJkeak.  on  Lake  Her ka  (Pamlek)  at  Agulukpak  River. 

Population  in  1890  - 82.  (Also  shown  as  Toqlaqmlut  place.) 

AkuHvikchuk,  on  Nushagak  River,  south  of  oresent-day 
Ekwok  and  north  Of  the  Kokwok  River.  Former  village  listed 
by  Petroff  In  1880  - papulation  72. 

Anagnak.  on  Hood  River  7 miles  north  of  Dillingham.  Farmer 
vTT iage  listed  as  AnaKnak  by  Petroff,  population  87  In  1880. 

2 miles  upstream  from  present  place  of  Hood  H»ver 

Dill  Ingham.  " " leSS 

Anonovchjk,  Nushagak  area  (location  unknown),  former  Eskimo 
eamp  or  settlement  listed  as  Anchovchsmlut  In  1B9Q  Census  - 
population  16 . 

Annuqamok,  near  the  Nushagak  River  on  an  eastern  tributary, 

Var"  Annugannok , Anookamok , (Location  unknown.)  Pooulatlon 
In  1880  - 214.  - 

Ekuk,  EkukSpIt  on  east  shore  of  Nushagak  Bay,  16  miles 
south  of  Dill  Ingham,  Eskimo  settlement  reported  In  1BZS 
as  Eksuk  and  also  as  Ikuk.  Present  cannery  settlement.  less 

Ekwok,  on  west  bank  of  Nushagak  River  at 
junction  with  Klutuk  Creek,  first  reported 

In  1826.  Present  place.  * 
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Nyshagigmiut  (Cofitd) 


EllUkok,  on  left  bank  of  Nushagak  River* 
five  miles  south  of  Nurvaehuak.  Established 
between  1060  and  1900  with  population  of 
less  than  100. 


KUtagmlut 


gplok  (var,  Kallgnak.Old  Kpllqanek),  on  left  bap*  of 
RusHTgak  River,  SB  miles  northeast  of  Dillingham.  Eikiff© 
village  listed  by  Petroff  in  1880.  Present  village  of 
Kollganek  has  been  moved  4 miles  downstream, 

Iglvachok,  in  the  Nushagak  district  (location  unknown); 
population  In  189Q  - 31. 

south  of  mouth  of  Igushlk  River.  30  miles  5W 
ng ham * Esklw  village  listed  In  1880  Census  - 74. 

Imlaki,  on  southeast  shore  of  lake  Aleknaglk,  17  miles 
nortFF  of  Dillingham.  Var,  Alcknaglk,  Selenlye  Iigyik, 
Abaknaklk,  Agauloulkatuk,  Ahliknuguk.  Alaknaklk, 
AHaknafllk.  Present  place,  1 

lnsiachak.  In  the  Nushagak  district  (location  unknown)* 
Var.  ImaTchamlut,  Former  camp  or  settlement  listed 
in  1890  Census  - 42, 

Kakyak,  60  miles  up  Nushagak  River  (var.  Nunachuak), 
Eskimo  village. 


Igushjk 


Kokwok,  on  right  bank  of  Nushagak  River,  rear  mouth  of 
kokwak  River*  36  miles  NE  of  D1  lllnghwii,  Population  in 
1BSC  - 104t  45  in  1890- 


inakpuk,  on  right  bank  of  Nushagak  River.  16  miles  NE 
of  fekwak,  former  Elkin*  camp  or  village,  from  1910 
manuscript  map  by  Fassett*  USBF. 


Kanakanak  {var,  Choglung),  on  right  bank  of 
Nushagak  River  at  Bradford  Point,  4 miles  *outh« 
west  If  Dillingham.  Population  In  1890  - S3. 

Part  of  present  Dillingham  vicinity. 


less 


Kanullk,  at  head  of  Nushagak  Bay,  2 miles  NE  sf 
Nushagak  and  6 miles  5E  of  0111  Ingham.  Var.  Kanoolik, 
Karullk,  Nunnungynakok,  Reported  by  Petroff  In  1980 
Census  - 142.  Population  In  1890  - 54,  Reportedly 
now  abandoned. 


Hulchatna.  near  Nushaoak  River  on  Hulehatna  River. 
Var,  kaVadiatna,  ftelchatna.  Farmer  Eskimo  caw  or 
settlement  reported  by  Petroff  In  1880  Census 
population  180. 

Hushagsk.  at  Nushagak  Point,  southeast  of  Dill  Ingham- 
Fortner  Eskimo  village,  the  site  of  Al esandrovskl 
Redoubt  established  In  1B19. 


stuaarok  at  Clark's  Point  on  east  shore  of  Nushagak 
I^T^mlles^rW^am,  Var.  Clark’s  Point 
Site  of  former  Eskimo  village  or  camp  recorded  In  the 
1800  Census  - population  7-  Present  cannery  area. 

Stuv&hok  (var,  Stuyarqk),  or  hulchatna  River  75 
nil lek  northeast  of  Dillingham;  may  have  been  first 
settlement  of  Eskimos  on  the  river;  abandoned 
around  1940  when  resuming  Inhabitants  moved  to 
Nushagak  River. 


Tlkchlk,  gn  north  shore  of  Tlkehlk  Lake,  east  of 
Tikchlk  River  and  65  miles  N of  Dillingham,  Var. 
Tuk-fhii-ha-mut.  Eskimo  village  ' ported  in  1880 
Cenws  - population  38. 


Trlnachak.  in  the  Nushagak  district,  location  unknown, 
former  Eskimo  village  recorded  In  1C90  Census  - 
population  tO, 


X 


Tunravik,  on  right  bank  of  Nushagak  River,  one 
mile  northeast  of  Junction  with  Tunravik  Creek. 
Established  between  1160  and  1900  with  popula- 
tion of  less  than  100. 


Vulkhtullk.  on  north  shore  of  Aleknaglk  Uhe.  30  milts 
HKW  orpm Ingham.  Var.  Vuktull.  Former  Eskimo  village 
s,  vmv-  '.rorded  In  1880  - population  51  (Petroff). 


■D-  1,.  > tlon  unknown,  no  infontat  Ion  avail  able 

• -itif  ion  that  It  may  be  same  as  fkuk  (If  Ekuk 

- %*ent  cannery  settlement). 


%he  Kvlchlvak  River  and  Lake  111 amna,  their 
settle^nrs  were* 

Chekuk,  on  north  shore  of  Iliamna  Lake,  3 miles  NE  of 
Chekok  Point  and  21  miles  east  Of  Iliamna.  Var.  Chlkak. 

Eiklme  village,  now  abandoned,  listed  in  1880  Census  - 

population  SI. 


Kakonak,  or  south  Shore  of  Iliamna  Lake,  23 
of  Iliamna.  Var,  Kaksnak,  kokonok.  Eskimo 
28  population  In  1890. 
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Sources: 


Klatagmlut  (Contd) 


Aglemiut 


Ka skanak,11  on  right  bank  of  Kvlchak  River  where  It  flaws 
from  Lake  Ilia*™,  31  miles  NE  of  Dllllnaharn.  Var, 

Kasfcanek*  Knskanok.  Kasklnakh,  Eskimo  village  first 
mentioned  by  Petroff  In  1&80  Census  (population  119). 
Population  in  1B90  = 66.  Present  place  BY  IgluqlgZ)  j) 

across  river.  1655 

klchlk.  on  west  short  of  Lake  Clark  near  mouth  of  Kljlk 
River';  Var.  Kljlk.  Keeehlk,  Keighlk,  Keggik,  I 
Kl chsks  Lake  Clark  Village.  Nljlk,  Nlkhak.  Old  Keeglk. 

Fanner  village  reports  in  1 BSD  with  papulation  of  91. 

Lesll  Expedition  reported  “Kllehlkh  is  th«  permanent 
village  located  about  9 miles  up  the  Kljlk  River  and 
"Nlkhkak"  as  the  salmon  season  fishing  village  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake.  Hodge  reported  In  907  klchlk  as  an 
Eskimo  village  and  Ktlehlk  an  Indian  village,  bath  with 
thi  1880  population  of  91 .* 

Koglung,  on  east  bank  of  Kvlchak  River  at  Graveyard  Points 
on  Bristol  Bay  at  mouth  of  Kvlchak  River.  Var.  Kogglung. 
Eskimo  vl >1  age  reported  In  1S«  Census  = population  29, 

133  In  1890;  and  533  In  1900.  Present  place.  its? 

Kvlchak,  on  east  bank  of  Kvlchak  River,  17  miles  NE  of 
Halt  nek.  Esklnc  village  reported  by  the  early  Russians 
and  published  in  1898  byUSGS.  Present  place. 

Another  Eskimo  place  called  Kvlchak,  by 

early  Russian  explorers  and  cited  In  1890  Census  1| 
present  day  Leveloek  (population  §8  In  I960),  about 
11  miles  upstream  from  present  day  Kvlchak*  less 

Noo ellng.  on  north  shore  of  Illaima  Lake,  at  RBUth  gf 
►Sift*  Rivar,  2.1  miles  south  of  II'™?;  y«r- 
Newhalen,  Noghellngtmiut;  Eskimo  Vllltse  1 *ted 
1890  with  population  of  16.  There  evidently  were  two 
villages  of  these  people  on  Whalen  River  in  1890,  the 
cither  being  Noghelln  Palnga  located  1/2  mlli  further 
south,  Present  day  Newhalen.  * 

Inhabited  territory  frees  the  mouth  of  the  Nushagik  River  to 
Helden  Bay,  Their  villages 

Igagik,  on  south  bank  and  near  mouth  of  Egeglk  River  on 
^ortFeoast  of  Alaska  Penln,*  38  ml.  SV  of  Naknek.  Var. 
Agnuyak,  Egeglk*  Ugaglk*  Reported  in  1MM).  * 

’ikak,1)  Site  of  Eskimo  village  on  Alaska  peninsula  near 
south  of  Savonoskl  River,  at  head  of  Illuk  Arm  Naknek 
Lake,  21  ml.  NW  of  Mount  Katmal . Reported  In  1898. 

Abandoned  after  19)2  Katmal  eruptions.  Var.  Savonoskl. 
Another  SavonosklMuw  exists  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Naknek  River,  5 ml . ESE  of  Naknek, 
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Kinglak,  on  north  bank  of  Naknek  River  near  its  mouth* 
on  north  coast  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  Var,  Naknek,  Pewlk. 
luwarof.  Originally  an  Eskimo  village  reported  In  1821. 
the  1880  Census  listed  the  name  -Klnghlak."  Population 
In  1890  - il.,  Present  place  of  Naknek, 

Pa ugwlk,  on  thi  south  bank  of  the  Naknek  River.  Var. 
South  Naknek . Eskimo  and  Aleut  village  listed  In  i860 
Census  with  population  of  192  Including  Klnglak.  The 
1090  population  was  93.  Present  place  of  South  Naknek. 

Uqashlk,  on  thi  narthwest  coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula* 
east  bank  of  Ugashlk  River  9 miles  from  Its  mouth.  Var, 
Oogahlik,  Ugag&k,  Ungsshlk.  Eskimo  village  listed  by 
Petroff  In  1180  with  a population  af  177;  1S4  In  1890. 
Present  place, 

Unangashl k,  near  Strogenof  Point,  $W  entrance  to  Part 
Hidden.  Var.  Qanangashlk.  Former  Esklne  village  listed 

1r.  188Q  Census  wi thpepulatlon  of  37;  IfO  in  1890, 

Heshlk.  present  day  Port  He 1 deg,  recorded  1902  probably 
thniri:  earlier  or  associated  with  Unangashl k, 
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•Kljlfc  H reported  n Tanalna  indl.n  sltelh  Code  Inl.t  hog Ion;  Mlkhk..  U »1so  ».»  for  T«n«1n,  Indian  fishing  are  at  this  location  - .Iso  ’Wortod 
In  Cook  Inlet  Region. 
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Envi ronmental  Livelihood  Patterns 


Within  the  Bristol  Bay  Region  the  yearly  cycle  of  subsistence 
activity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  fairly  much  the  same  for  the 
Togiagmiut,  Nushagagmiut  and  the  Kiatagmiut  in  that  there  was  seasonal 
movement  between  coastal  maritime  habitats  and  the  interior  riverine 
habitats.  The  Aglemiut ,,  on  the  other  hand,  depended  more  greatly  upon 
maritime  resources  and  coastal  lagoon  and  peripheral  lake  habitats  in 
the  narrow  Alaska  Peninsula  north  of  the  Aleutian  Range. 


A portrayal  of  the  yearly  subsistence  cycle  in  the  1880's 
and  1890 |s  provides  some  perspective  for  the  change  that  has  produced 

e partial  wage-partial  subsistence  activity  current  within  the  region 
today,  3 


The  following  comments  trace  salient  points  of  the 
Century  livelihood  pattern  of  the  Nushagak  River  Eskimo. 


Nineteenth 


FaZZ,  When  the  first  snow  fell  in  early  October, 
the  Nushagak  River  Eskimo  men  returned  to  their 
permanent  villages  along  the  river  from  their  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  camps  In  the  interior.  They  traveled 
□own  the  tributaries  of  the  Nushagak  or  perhaps  along 
the  coast  and  into  the  bay  in  the  case  of  people  living 
in  that  area.. ..By  the  middle  of  October  most  people 
would  be  settled  for  the  winter  and  occupied  with 
repairs  to  houses  and  caches.  In  early  fall  some 
trapping  seems  to  have  been  done  near  the  villages. 
Deadfall  traps  are  mentioned  as  having  been  set  for 
marten  at  this  time  (Elliott,  1886,  p.  381).  When 
ice  formed  on  the  river  about  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November,  traps  for  whitefish  were  placed 
under  it  and  grayling  were  taken  with  hooks  throuqh 
holes  in  the  ice. 


How  much  hunting  was  done  during  this  period  is  not 
certain,  out  it  is  likely  that  caribou  were  hunted 
near  the  villages  and  perhaps  for  some  distance  up 
the  river  Elderly  informants  at  Dillingham  reported 
tnat  inhabitants  of  the  bay  region  near  the  turn  of 
the  century  made  lengthy  fall  hunting  trips  up  the 
river  and  into  the  Mulchatna  country  for  caribou,  but 
this  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  sources.  These 
same  coastal  peoples  could  take  ling  cod  and  blaekfish 
through  the  ice  not  far  from  their  villages.  Also  in 
November  families  from  Chogiung  [Dillingham]  and  other 
bay  communities  would  travel  up  the  Wood  River  to  Lake 
Aleknagik  in  order  to  fish  for  trout  through  the  ice 
with  hooks.  Frozen  trout,  stacked  like  cordwood,  were 
brought  back  to  the  villages  by  dog  team. 
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Winter*  It  is  probable  that,  during  the  aboriginal 
period'  most  fall  activities 'in  both  river  and 
coastal  communities  ended  in  early  December  when 
the  severe  winter  weather  settled  in  for  good.  By 
that  time  the  inhabitants  had  repaired  their  houses 
and  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  permanent  river  villages  were 
fully  occupied  and  all  mobility  had  ceased.  (After 
historic  contact,  however ? there  appears  to  have 
been  greater  mobility  during  the  winter  months <) 

Fall  trapping  continued  throughout  the  winter  and, 
according  to  Informants,  steel  traps  were  uncommon 
and  most  of  the  foxes  and  beaver  were  trapped  with 
snares  and  deadfalls,,,. 

An  elderly  man  at  New  Koliganek  said  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tikchik  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tikchik  River 
trapped  further  up  the  river  during  the  winter  and 
hunted  caribou  along  the  Nuyakuk  River  and  north  of 
it  on  the  vast  tundra  between  the  Tikchik  and  Nushagak 
rivers.  Caribou  were  plentiful  at  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  informant,  but  moose  were  very  scarce. 

The  Tikchik  hunters  and  trappers  apparently  left 
their  families  in  the  village  and  seldom  ranged 
more  than  a two  days1  journey  from  home... 

Spring.  In  late  February  or  early  March  many  Nushagak 
River  families  prepared  to  move  from  their  permanent 
communities  on  the  riverbank  to  temporary  camps  along 
streams  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  interior. 
Boats  and  all  household  equipment  were  moved  by  dog 
sled  and  apparently  some  families  did  not  leave 
their  villages  until  April,  The  main  occupation  at 
this  time  of  the  year  was  the  taking  of  fur-bearing 
animals.  The  most  valuable  pelts,  at  least  toward 
the  end  of  the  Russian  period,  were  beaver,  otter, 
red  fox,  bear,  arctic  fox,  marten,  lynx,  mink,  musk- 
rat, and  wolf  (Russian-American  Company  Records: 
Communications  Sent,  vol . 38,  no.  115,  folio  29). 
Beaver  were  taken  mainly  by  digging  them  out  of  their 
houses  (DRHA,  vol.  1,  p.  329;  Elliott,  1886,  pp.381- 
384),  although  the  Russian-American  Company  officially 
disapproved  of  the  method  because  of  long-range  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  beaver  population  (Russian-American 
Company  Records:  Communications  Sent,  vol,  16,  no. 

467,  folio  178).  Caribou  were  also  hunted  extensively 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  probably  mainly  with  rifles 
or  old  flintlock  muskets  by  1880  (DRHA,  vol.  1,  p.329) 
although  Petroff  Insists  that  as  late  as  1890, 

Eskimos  with  firearms  were  infrequently  encountered 
in  the  area  (1891,  p,6). 


While  the  river  Eskimos  were  in  the  interior  hunting 
caribou  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals,  coastal 
residents  of  Nushagak  Bay,  in  adaition  to  interior 
trapping*  hunted  seals  in  the  Point  Protection  or 
Igushik  areas.  Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  at  least,  most  of  the  hunting  was  done  with 
rifles  from  shore.  Dip  netting  for  smelt  was  also 
a late  spring  activity  for  coastal  families.  Some 
individuals  stated  that  occasionally  river  Eskimos 
would  come  down  to  the  coast  in  the  late  spring  to 
hunt  seals  and  then  would  stay  on  to  fish,  perhaps 
selling  a few  fresh  fish  to  canneries  in  order  to 
Obtain  money  to  buy  food  and  other  supplies  before 
returning  upriver, 

Surnnev.  By  the  middle  of  June  most  river  families 
were  concentrated  in  their  winter  villages  to  pre- 
pare for  salmon  fishing.  This  meant  repairing  their 
traps,  constructed  of  split  spruce  strips,  so  that 
they  could  be  used  effectively  when  the  fish  began 
to  run.  The  mouth  of  the  Nushagak  River  was  a 
favorite  spot  for  fishing  with  traps,  while  at  the 
rapids  on  the  upper  Nuyakuk  salmon  were  taken  with 
spears  and  dip  nets  (Elliott,  1886,  pp,  381-384; 

Cobb,  1907,  p.  32*  Bower,  1926,  pp,  108-110). 

Although  some  Nushagak  River  families  stayed  on  the 
river  to  fish  during  June  and  July,  many  more  migrated 
to  the  coast  to  fish  and  visit  the  trading  post.  This 
was  probably  increasingly  true  after  commercial  fish- 
ing was  introduced.  However,  even  prior  to  this  time, 
the  pattern  seems  to  have  been  for  the  river  Eskimos 
to  visit  the  Nushagak  post  in  early  summer  with  their 
furs  and  then  either  remain  to  put  up  fish  or  return 
up  the  river.  The  above-mentioned  New  Koliganek  man, 
speaking  of  the  period  just  before  1900,  said  that 
in  early  summer  not  Tong  after  the  river  ice  broke 
up,  the  residents  of  Tikchik  would  go  down  to  the 
Nushagak  post  to  trade  their  furs.  They  traveled 
down  the  Nushagak  River  in  large  boats  covered  with 
caribou  skins  or  brown  bear  hides  that  were  similar 
to  the  type  already  described.  The  trappers  would 
trade  their  furs  at  the  post  and  receive  tea,  flour, 
sugar,  tobacco,  gun  powder,  crackers,  etc,  in  exchange 
Trade  was  also  carried  on  with  coastal  peoples,  with 
products  of  the  interior  being  exchanged  for  seal  oil 
and  other  coastal  products.  The  Tikchik  people 
apparently  did  not  stay  long  on  the  coast  but  returned 
to'  their  village  in  order  to  be  on  hand  to  catch  and 
dry  salmon.  When  the  time  came  for  the  return  trip, 
the  large  boats  were  abandoned  or  traded  for  small 
seal  ski Recovered  kayaks  and  the  villagers,  often 
traveling  as  a group,  returned  to  Tikchik  by  way  of 
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th<?  Wood  River  and  the  lakes.  This  was  considered 
to  be  much  easier  than  paddling  up  the  Nushagak  and 
Nuyakuk  rivers,  since  there  was  only  the  one  extensive 
portage  from  the  Wood  River  Lakes  system  to  the 
Tikchik  Lakes. 

Fish  caught  by  Nushagak  area  residents  were  dried  on 
racks.  The  heads  were  sometimes  burled  in  the  ground 
and  allowed  to  rot  slightly  before  being  eaten.  Fish 
eggs  were  put  up  in  seal  oil  and  considered  a delicacy 
to  be  eaten  during  the  winter  festivals  (Elliott, 

1886,  pp,  381-384;  SPG  Proceedings,  1888,  pub.  1888, 
p,  29).  As  previously  mentioned,  there  always  seems 
to  have  been  work  for  some  Eskimos  at  the  canneries  , 
usually  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

Walrus  hunting  was  an  important  activity  in  Nushagak 
Bay  and  surrounding  area  during  the  Russian  period. 

Between  1827  and  1830,  452  puds  of  walrus  tusks  were 
shipped  from  Alexandrovs ki  Redoubt  and  in  1838  alone 
nearly  200  puds  (Russian— American  Company  Records. 
Communications  Sent,  vol.  12,  no.  256,  folio  152; 
vol , 16,  no.  479,  folio  189).  By  1890,  however, 
most  of  the  animals  had  disappeared.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Eskimos  of 
the  area,  presumably  the  Aglegmiut,  were  skilled  ivory 
carvers.  They  carved  paper  cutters,  salad  forks,  salt 
spoons,  watch  chains,  and  other  objects  for  sale  to 
the  post  and  to  white  cannery  workers  (Swineford,  1898, 
pp.  162-163).  Beluga  were  hunted  along  the  shores  of 
Nushagak  Bay  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  moult- 
ing birds  would  also  be  taken  and  eggs  gathered  to 
put  up  in  seal  oil  . 

By  the  last  week  in  July  the  great  runs  of  salmon  had 
passed  and,  except  on  the  upper  river,  fishing  ended. 

In  mid-August  many  men  ascended  the  tributaries  of 
the  Nushagak  for  the  interior,  leaving  the  women 
and  children  in  the  villages  to  watch  over  the  full 
fish  caches.  Caribou  hunting  was  good  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  many  skins  were  secured  for 
winter  clothing.  During  the  Russian  period  fall 
caribou  skins  were  taken  in  trade  at  the  Nushagak 
post  for  shipment  to  Sitka  from  where  they  were 
distributed  to  posts  in  areas  where  caribou  were 
not  plentiful  (Russian-Ameri can  Company  Records; 
Communications  Sent,  vol,  9,  no.  318,  folio  478), 

In  mid-September  the  fur  of  the  beaver  would  again  be  in 
prime  condition  and  these  animals  were  taken  in  wooden 
deadfalls  or  their  dams  were  broken  and  the  water  allowed 
to  run  out,  exposing  the  beayer.  This  hunting  and  trapping 
continued  until  the  first  snew  fall  in  October  when  the  men 
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returned  once  again  to  their  winter  villages  (DRHA,  vol . 1, 
p»  329;  Elliott,  1886,  pp, 381 -384;  Osgood,  1904,  p,  18). 

The  seasonal  cycle  described  above  is  roughly  the  same 
for  both  the  river  Eskimos  and  those  living  on  the  shores 
of  Nushagak  Bay,  Only  in  the  spring  did  any  major  dif- 
ference occur,  when  the  coastal  people  did  most  of  their 
sea  matronal  hunting  ,98 

A comparative  picture  of  the  Eskimo  of  the  Nushagak  River 
region  today  (1964-1965)  is  also  drawn  from  Van  Stone.  It  is  an 
important  view  since  the  indigenous  population  of  this  region 
resides  close  by  the  mul ti -mi  1 1 ion  dollar  salmon  fishery  of  Bristol 
Bay,  Naturally,  the  degree  of  subsistence  reported  in  the  follow- 
ing information  varies  in  some  proportion  -(not  direct)  to  the 
success  and  cash  received  during  the  commercial  fishing  season. 

Fall.  The  Eskimos  of  the  river  villages  of  Ekwok, 

New  Stuyahok,  Koliganek,  and  Portage  Creek  usually 
return  to  their  homes  around  the  middle  of  August 
after  having  spent  the  summer  in  various  locations 
on  Nushagak  Bay,  The  silver  salmon  are  just  be- 
oinning  to  run  at  this  time  and  the  run  will  continue 
for  about  two  weeks,  after  which  the  salmon  fishing 
will  be  over  for  the  year.  Families  who  did  not  put 
up  fish  during  the  summer  will  do  so  at  this  time. 

A few  red  and  humpbacked  salmon  may  still  be  work- 
ing their  way  up  the  river  in  late  August  and  a 
vigorous  subsistence  fishery  is  carried  out  in  all 
the  villages  until  the  last  silvers  have  passed.  At 
this  time  too,  many  men  hunt  ducks  in  the  sloughs 
near  the  villages  where  these  birds  flock  preparatory 
to  heading  south.  While  duck  hunting  the  men  may  also 
look  for  brown  bears  since  these  animals  like  to  come 
to  the  river  bank  to  fish  for  spawned-out  salmon. 

The  moose  hunting  season  opens  on  the  twentieth  of 
August  and  by  that  time  many  families  have  put  up 
their  fish  for  the  winter.  Many  have  completed  their 
subsistence  fishing  at  summer  fish  camps  on  the  bay 
and  when  the  fishing  boats  come  up  the  river  in  late 
surraner  they  are  sometimes  loaded  with  dried  fish  and 
also  with  supplies  for  the  winter  that  have  been  pur- 
chased with  money  earned  during  the  commercial  fishing 
season.  The  salmon  canneries  frequently  provide  a 
grubstake  to  fishermen;  this  has  either  been  taken  out 
of  their  summer  income  or  adyanced  against  the  next 
summer'-s  earnings.  In  this  way  the  canneries  are 
able  to  bind  a particular  fisherman  from  year  to  year. 
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Most  of  the  fall  moose  hunting  takes  place  In  the 
Mulchatna  River  region  or  along  the  Kokwok  River  where 
many  moose  have  spent  the  summer  near  lakes  to  escape 
the  mosquitos  and  flies.  Some  men  leave  their  villages 
for  these  areas  nearly  as  soon  as  they  have  deposited 
their  families  at  home.  However,  a moose  killed  early 
in  the  season  is  difficult  to  preserve  and  since  the 
season  extends  -ough  the  end  of  the  year,  winter 
trapping  and  hu,  ng  are  frequently  combined.  The 
Nushagak  River  is  not  noted  for  an  abundance  of  game 
animals.  Moose  hunting  here  is  a relatively  recent 
activity  since  the  animals  have  moved  into  the 
general  area  only  within  the  past  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  There  are  caribou  in  the  Mulchatna  and 
Nuyakuk  river  regions  and  these  are  also  hunted  in 
winter  and  fall . All  informants,  naturally  enough, 
speak  of  their  hunting  activities  strictly  in  terms 
of  the  legal  seasons. 

For  late  summer  and  fall  travel  on  the  Nushagak 
River  and  its  tributaries,  the  large  commercial 
fishing  boats  which  the  Eskimos  own  for  their 
summer  fishing  on  the  hay  are  generally  not  used. 

A wide  variety  of  skiffs  seen  around  the  villages 
reflect  a tendency  to  copy  the  more  sporting  com- 
mercial models  or  actually  to  buy  them  through 
mail  order  catalogues  or  dealers  in  Dillingham. 

The  typical  Nushagak  River  skiff,  however,  is  con- 
structed in  the  village  with  hardwood  obtained 
from  a store  — . 

The  late  summer  and  fall  in  a Nushagak  River  community 
is  a time  of  considerable  activity  and  preparation 
for  the  long  winter  months.  Some  men  make  repairs 
to  their  houses  or  make  one  or  more  trips  to  Dilling- 
ham in  their  fishing  boats  to  pick  up  stove  oil, 
lumber,  or  large  food  orders.  Others  pull  their 
fishing  boats  out  of  the  water  for  the  winter.  The 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  fishing  boats,  the 
Eskimo's  single  most  valuable  and  expensive  pos- 
session on  which  he  depends  for  mobility  throughout 
much  of  the  year  and  for  most  of  his  yearly  income, 
takes  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  at  all  seasons. 

On  a typical  early  fall  day  at  New  Koliganek  in  1965 
people  were  observed  at  a variety  of  tasks  that  can 
be  considered  characteristic  of  village  life  near 
the  end  of  the  fishing  season.  Some  women  were 
cutting  fish  while  their  husbands  and  older  sons 
were  stri ngi ng  thesis  on  racks  to  dry  in  the  sun.  ; 

A man  was  hauling  logs  from  upriver  behind  his 
skiff  preparatory  to  building  a storm  shed  on 


the  front  of  his  new  house t Another  man  was  build- 
ing an  eleyated  cache  from  old  lumber  purchased  in 
Dillingham  when  a ca  »nery  was  demolished.  Two  men 
related  by  marriage  were  repairing  the  engine  of 
the  older  man ' s fishing  boat;  changing  the  oil, 
cleaning  the  spark  plugs,  starting  and  restarting 
the  motor,  A man  and  his  two  young  sons  were 
engaged  in  completely  rebuilding  an  old  skiff 
while  several  women  washed  clothes  in  gasoline- 
powered  washing  macn  nes  and  took  advantage  of 
the  sunny,  warm  weather  to  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

Winter.  The  legal  trapping  season  for  most  fur- 
bearing animals  in  the  Nushagak  River  region  has, 
in  recent  years,  opened  on  November  10.  Some 
mink  trapping  takes  place  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter  but  only  a few  trappers  are  seriously 
interested  in  this  animal.  Even  those  who  do  trap 
for  mink  do  not  pursue  the  activity  vigorously,  but 
are  usually  content  to  set  a few  traps  close  to 
the  village.  Several  New  Koliganek  individuals 
stated  that  mink  trapping  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
village  amounted  to  practically  nothing;  a trapper 
would  be  fortunate  to  take  five  or  six  animals. 
Further  up  the  river  the  trapping  for  all  fur 
bearers  is  better,  but  not  many  New  Koliganek 
residents  care  to  make  the  trip.  Trapping  is  also 
spoken  of  as  being  very  good  in  the  sloughs  and 
small  lakes  that  characterize  the  lower  river.  A 
New  Koliganek  man  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no 
point  in  trapping  at  all  unless  it  was  possible  to 
earn  at  least  $2,000  during  the  winter.  However, 
the  prices  paid  for  mink  and  other  furs  have  dropped 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  this  much. 
Another  trapper  noted  that  about  seven  years  ago 
he  took  30  mink,  10  otter,  and  earned  $1,100.  The 
mink  season  ends  on  the  thirty^first  of  January  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  animals  that  a 
trapper  may  take. 

Winter  travel  in  the  Nushagak  River  region  is  almost 
exclusively  by  dog  team  although  at  least  two  men, 
one  at  New  Koliganek  and  the  other  at  New  Stuyahok , 
haye  experimented  with  snowmobiles.  Few  men  have 
more  than  five  or  six  dogs  and  many  use  only  three. 
[In  the  last  few  years  snow  machines  have  rapidly 
replaced  many  dog  teams,  although  the  use  of  dogs 
is  still  fairly  common, j , , , ,, 

Winter  is  not  a time  of  intensive  subsistence 
activity.  There  is  some  caribou  hunting,  particu- 
larly by  upriver  residents  of  the  village  of  New 


Koliganek,  In  the  foothills  of  Ketok  Mountain  the 
caribou  hunting  is  usually  good  and  the  villagers 
do  have  to  go  far  to  take  them.  In  November  and 
December  moose  are  frequently  hunted  along  the 
wooded  tributaries  of  the  Nushagak.  There  is 
fishing  through  the  ice,  particularly  with  hooks 
for  grayling  and  pike.  One  New  Koliganek  informant 
said  that  some  men  set  nets  under  the  ice  for  white- 
fish  (but  the  author's  impression  was  that  winter 
fishing  of  any  kind  is  more  talked  about  than 
actually  done),  but  the  people  depend  mostly  on 
the  dry  fish  they  put  up  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  Hares,  ptarmigan,  and  other  small 
game  are  frequently  taken  and  much  time  is  spent 
in  hauling  firewood.  This  midwinter  period,  then, 
is  one  of  relative  inactivity  and  it  parallels 
that  of  the  early  contact  period  when  the  great 
festivals  and  dances  in  the  kashgee  were  performed. 
Today  church  holidays  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring , parti cu  1 sir  1 y Russian  Christmas 9 ar6  i m*- 
portaht  events  and  much  visiting  takes  place 
between  villages  at  this  time.  Some  men  will 
ma k **  trips  by  air  or  dog  team  to  Dillingham  for 
supplies  once  or  twice  during  the  winter. 

spring.  Following  the  midwinter  lull , spring  trap— 
ping  begins.  The  beaver  season  opens  on  the  first 
of  February.  Trappers  are  more  energetic  in  their 
efforts  to  take  this  animal,  particularly  those 
Eskimos  living  at  Ekwok  who  trap  up  Klutuk  Creek 
or  in  the  low  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
New  Koliganek  trappers  trap  along  the  Nushagak 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Nuyakuk.  The  limit  on 
beavers  is  15  animals  and  it  has  been  unusual  in 
recent  years  for  a trapper  to  receive  more  than 
$20.00  each  for  the  blankets  he  takes.  New  Koli- 
ganek trappers  are  particularly  discouraged  about 
the  chances  of  making  good  money  by  trapping  beaver 
because  of  the  low  price  paid  even  for  prime  pelts. 
Although,  all  trappers  are  aware  that  pelts  sent  to 
buyers  in  Seattle  and  other  southern  locations  bring 
a higher  price,  a relatively  small  amount  of  fur  is 
exported  directly  from  the  villages.  Most  trappers 
take  their  furs  to  Dillingham  in  March  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  "Beayer  Round  Up'1  when  fur  buyers  visit 
the  town  in  order  to  purchase  furs . In  1965  the 
"Round  Up"  was  held  from  March  18  to  21 , following 
the  end  of  the  short  beaver  trapping  season.  This 
is  a time  of  celebration  with  dog  races,  djances, 
and  other  activities,  as  well  as  much  drinking. 

The  local  airline  and  various  independent  pilots 
offer  special  rates  from  the  villages  to  Dillingham 
at  this  time  and  many  families  make  the  trip. 


In  spite  of  the  local  emphasis  on  beaver  trapping, 
the  people  of  the  Nushagak  River  region  do  not 
really  rely  heavily  on  income  derived  from  trap- 
ping. At  best,  money  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
furs  is  a valuable  supplement  to  Income  earned 
during  the  summer  months  and  carries  many  Nushagak 
families  through  a period  of  the  year  when  there 
are  few  opportunities  to  obtain  cash.  Nor  do  the 
trappers  devote  a great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
to  the  activity.  New  Stuyahok  informants,  when 
questioned  concerning  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
the  trap  lines,  noted  that  it  was  unusual  for  a 
trapper  to  be  away  from  the  village  for  more  than 
four  or  five  days  at  a time.  The  men  almost  always 
want  to  be  back  in  the  village  for  the  weekend, 
particularly  for  the  showing  of  films  on  Friday 
nights.  Therefore,  their  trap  lines  are  always 
located  near  the  village  and  they  make  no  elaborate 
arrangements  for  camping  in  the  bush.  One  New 
Stuyahok  Informant  said  that  when  he  was  a small 
boy,  his  father  had  a trapping  cabin  on  the  Kokwok 
River  but  that  it  had  not  been  used  for  many  years. 
In  recent  years,  he  has  trapped  due  west  from  the 
village  and  more  often  than  not  he  can  visit  his 
traps  and  return  the  same  day. 

Beginning  in  mid  April,  ducks  and  geese  arrive  in 
the  Nushagak  River  region  and  there  is  good  hunt^ 
ing  throughout  the  area,  particularly  in  the  slough 
near  the  villaqes, 

Sumner , By  late  in  May  the  four  Nushagak  River 
villages  are  virtually  abandoned  as  the  men  with 
their  families  move  to  Bristol  Bay  to  take  part  in 
the  commercial  salmon  fishing.  King  salmon  begin 
the  run  shortly  after  the  first  of  June  and  most 
men  have  their  boats  in  the  water  well  before  this 
date.  In  recent  years  Koliganek^New  Koliganek 
families  have  camped  along  the  beach  just  north  of 
Snag  Point,  while  some  Ekwok  families  camp  less 
than  a mile  north  of  Wood  River  Village.  Since 
Ekwok  and  Portage  Creek  are  the  villages  closest 
to  Nushagak  Bay  , many  families  remain  there  all 
summer  to  put  up  dry  fish.  The  men  may  pay  quick 
visits  to  the  settlements  during  periods  when  the 
fishing  is  closed.  In  the  case  of  Portage  Creek 
these  visits  are  made  by  boat, 'but  at  Ekwok  several 
villagers  may  charter  a small  plane  and  arrange  for 
the  pilot  to  return  for  them  before  the  next  fish- 
ing peri od  opens t Beginni ng  in  1 963 » f ami 1 i es  from 
New  Stuyahok  established  a fish  camp  at  Lewis  Point 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nushagak  about  fifteen 
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miles  above  its  mouth.  The  subsistence  fishery  is 
thought  to  be  better  there  than  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dillingham  and  at  the  same  time  the  men  can  easily 
visit  their  families  during  the  closed  periods.  The 
women  have  a good  supply  of  dried  salmon  put  up  by 
the  time  the  commercial  fishing  season  is  over. 


Although  the  importance  and  all -pervading  influence 
of  commercial  fishing  in  the  Nushagak  River  region 
tends  to  overshadow  the  subsistence  fishery,  it  is 
necessary  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  latter  in  the  economy  of  the  river  Eskimos,  The 
fish  put  up  and  dried  in  the  summer  fish  camps  along 
the  bay  or  during  late  summer  and  early  fall  in  the 
river  villages  is  of  vital  importance  as  a winter 
food  supply  for  both  humans  and  dogs.  The  subsistence 
catch  of  salmon  for  the  Nushagak  River,  including 
Nushagak  Bay,  in  1965  was  officially  listed  by  the 
Dillingham  area  office  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  as  135,900  fish  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  figure  is  in  error  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  (Nelson  and  Si edelman , n.d.). 


As  previously  noted,  along  the  river  the  women  pre- 
pare fish  for  drying  after  the  men  have  checked  and 
emptied  the  nets.  At  summer  fish  camps  on  the  oay 
women  handle  every  aspect  of  the  subsistence  fishery 
except  for  the  construction  of  drying  racks,  A lisn 
prepared  for  drying  is  slit  down  the  underside  in 
such  a wav  that  the  backbone  is  separated  from 
both  side's t If  the  fish  are  for  human  consumption, 
this  backbone  section  Is  usually  removed,  but  if  they 
are  intended  for  dog  food,  it  may  be  left  attached. 

The  outside  surfaces  of  the  fish  are  sliced  in  order 
to  facilitate  drying.  Fish  racks  are  of  relatively 
simple  construction  consisting  of  sturdy  corner 
posts,  connected  at  the  top  by  slender  horizontal 
poles  between  which  a horizontal  series  of  even 
lighter  poles  are  hung.  The  fish,  tails  up,  are 
draped  bver  these  poles.  The  racks  often  have  a 
roof  frame  so  tpat  a canvas  cover  can  be  hung  to 
protect  the  drying  fish  from  rain.  When  the  fish  ^ 
are  first  hung,  flies  lay  eggs  on  them,  but  if  there 
is  even  a slight  breeze  and  the  fish  are  drying 
properly,  the  maggots  drop  off  soon  after^they 
hatch.  If  tne  fish  are  intended  for  dog  food,  no 
particular  care  is  taken  to  protect  them  trom  flies. 

If  however,  they  are  for  human  consumption,  the 
rack  may  be  covered  with  canvas  and  the  sides  enclosed 
with  frame  planks,  sheet  metal  strips,  or  sections  of 
heavy  cardboard.  Then  a slow  fire  of  green  wood, 
built  in  half  an  oil  drum,  is  kept  going  in  order 


to  help  dry  the  fish  more  quickly  In  wet  weather  and 
to  keep  off  the  flies.  Fish  that  are  only  half  dried 
may  be  boiled  and  eaten  with  seal  oil  that  Is  obtained 
during  the  summer  from  Togiak  people  or  permanent  resi- 
dents of  Nushagak  Bay.,.,  nearly  all  Nushagak  River 
men  participate  In  the  commercial  fishery  as  fisher- 
men and  not  as  cannery  workers.  This  means  that 
they  either  own,uor  are  in  the  process  of  buying, 
large  fishing  boats,  or  that  they  work  on  the  boats 
usually  assisting  fathers,  brothers,  or  other  rela- 
tives, These  boats  are  frequently  obtained  through 
the  canneries,  but  some  fishermen  have  purchased  them 
with  the  aid  of  [a  credit  association] . 99 

These  two  portrayals  of  the  environmental  dependence  of  the 
Nushagak  Eskimo  are  not,  of  course,  completely  representative  of  the 
Eskimo  north  to  Togiak  Bay  or  south  and  west  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
There  are  naturally  differences  due  to  local  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
changes  and  species  occurrences.  The  pattern  is,  however,  typical  and 
important  for  that  reason. 


ALEUTIAN  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

wPerhaps  the  most  highly  individualistic  of  all  the  Eskimos 
were  the  Aleuts,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
Until  two  centuries  ago  they  were  the  largest  single  Eskimo  group,  with 
a population  about  BO, 000  strong, 90 

Until  the  time  of  initial  historic  contact  with  Bering  and 
Chirikov  in  1741  and  succeeding  Russian  influence,  the  culture  of  the 
peoples  cf  the  Aleutian  Region  had  been  developing  over  thousands  of 
years*  In  Alaska  the  earliest  skeletal  remains  of  man  from  a clear 
context  occur  at  the  Chaluka  site  on  Umnak  Island,  dating  around 
2000  S.cJOl  What  we  know  of  this  period  prior  to  initial  contact  is 
limited  by  the  observations  of  the  first  Russians  and  by  subsequent 
archeological  investigation. 


PD ■,131-138, 

i°o  T,  P,  Bank,  "The  Aleuts , " Scientific  American,  1958. 
101  Oswalt , cp,  oit, 


As  the  Eskimo  migrated  from  Asia  to  North  America,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  movements  occurred  in  two  directions--north 
and  east  via  the  arctic  littoral  rim  and  east  further  to  the  south 
across  the  Bering  Sea  and  in  another  possible  way  from  the  Kuriles  to 
the  Aleutian  Chain.  Those  who  settled  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  at  least 
3,000  years  ago  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Aleut  people.  The  movement 
into  and  across  the  Aleutians  was  never  a mass  migration  of  large 
numbers  of  people,  but  rather  consisted  of  sporadic  travel  by  small 
family  groups  over  a long  period  of  time.  Gradually  the  Aleut  popula- 
tion spread  itself  thinly  across  the  whole  Aleutlon  Archipelago. 

Although  the  western  Aleuts  had  little  opportunity  to  marry  outside 
their  own  island  groups,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain  there  develop- 
ed frequent  mixing  between  Aleutian  and  mainland  Eskimos. 

There  are  two  main  subdivisions  of  the  Aleuts  distinguished 
by  difference  primarily  in  dialect:  the  Atkan  division  inhabited 

Andreanof,  Rat  and  Near  Islands;  the  Unalaskan  division  inhabited  the 
Fox,  Shumagin  and  Pribilof  Islands  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  encom- 
passes the  existing  majority  of  Aleut  population. 

In  1774  the  following  description  was  given  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  comprising  the  Atkan  division: -102 

Adak  Island:  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  number  of 

people  living  on  the  island  as  they  often  move  in  whole  families  from 
one  island  to  another  in  large  skin-boats,  pass  straits  and  settle  where 
they  like, 

Kanaga  Island ; On  the  island  is  a high  mountain  from  the 
top  of  which  the  people  obtain  burning  sulpher;  at  tha  base  are 
springs  of  hot  water  in  which  they  cook  fish  and  meat.  About  200 
men  and  women  inhabit  the  island, 

Chetkin:  In  the  valleys  are  hot  springs.  There  are  no 

rivers,  and  it  is  Inhabited  by  about  400  families, 

Tagadak  Island t The  island  not  only  has  no  rivers  and  no 
fish,  but  also  is  lacking  in  edible  roots.  Tha  whole  coast  is  so 
rocky  that  there  are  no  landing  places  for  ships,  not  even  skin-boats. 
There  are  about  400  families  on  the  island. 

Aikha.  The  island  has  many  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea. 

There  are  fish  and  many  edible  roots.  It  is  inhabited  by  about  60 
people. 

Amlia : There  are  about  600  inhabitants  on  the  island, 

loz Wa  I demar"  Jochel son , History,  Ethnology  and  Anthropology  of  the  Aleut 3 

Anthropological  Publications,; Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  Publi- 
cation 432 , 1933. 
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From  the  harsh  terrestrial  and  marine  environment  of  the 
Aleutians,  the  Aleuts  developed  a rich  culture  and  secured  a 
balanced  livelihood  from  the  rich  fauna  of  the  sea,  but  this 
to  last  long  after  Bering's  contact  with  these  people  in  the 
Island  group,103 

Unhappily  the  Aleuts1  flourishing  culture  and 
economy  did  not  long  survive  this  discovery. 

When  the  Bering  expedition  returned  to  Russia  and 
told  of  the  vast  herds  of  fur  animals  in  the  North 
Pacific,  fortune  hunters  started  a stampede  almost 
equal  to  the  great  Klondike  gold  rush  that  came 
some  150  years  later.  Adventurers,  thieves, 
exiles,  murderers  and  princes  alike  set  out  to 
plunder  this  remote  region  of  its  treasure.  A 
tide  of  greed,  cruelty  and  bloodshed  swept  over 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  Aleuts  fought  back,  but 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  weapons  of 
the  Russian  hunters.  Whole  villages  were  wiped 
out;  the  population  was  decimated  not  only  by  guns 
but  also  by  small  pox,  measles,  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia . A 04 

Due  to  these  causes,  the  Native  population  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  was  reduced  to  2,247  (Veniaminoff } in  1834  and  to  about  1,400 
in  1848  (Father  Sharesnekov) . After  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  that 
year  an  estimated  900  Aleut  people  were  all  that  were  left.  By  1864 
mixed  bloods  had  increased  the  population  in  tne  Aleutians  to  2,005 
(Dali),  and  finally  the  1890  Census  Indicated  only  a total  of  1,702 
persons  of  whom  968  were  Aleut  and  734  mixed  bloods.  Thus  in  150 
years  a once  hardy  people  were  subjected  and  reduced  to  at  least 
one^twentieth  of  their  former  aboriginal  population  level! 

Throughout  the  later  period  of  Russian  occupation  many  Aleut 
people  were  displaced  to  Kodiak  Island  and  the  Cook  Inlet  and  Bristol 
Bay  regions  by  the  fur  traders— simultaneously  many  others  moved 
voluntarily  to  benefit  from  the  trade  affects  of  Russian  posts. 

This  population  decrement  continued  under  United  States 
administration  until  1910  when  an  Aleut  population  of  1451  was  reported.  5 
How  many  of  this  low  population  were  of  mixed  blood  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  as  It  is  in  the  increase  to  5,599  reported  by  1939.^6 

,Q3For  detail  on  the  various  Russian  voyages  of  exploration  and  hunt- 
ing beginning  in  1744  see  Waldemar  Jochelson,  Ht  story,  Ethnology  and 
Anthropology  of  the  Aleut t ; 

,04 Bank,  dp.  diti  ”• 

l05GeorgeW.  Regers  after  t).  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census  f lMicai  PepUlqHcn . in  the  U.  $ and  Alaska,  1910,  Washington, D. C. , — — 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1915.  107 
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In  June  of  1942  the  Japanese  attack  Dutch  Harbor,  were 
repulsed  and  then  turned  their  attention  to  Kiska  and  Attu  in  the 
western  Aleutians,  Attu  village's  population  of  45  Aleuts  was 
easily  overrun  and  taken  into  captivity  on  Hokkaido,  They  were 
finally  released  in  1945  following  the  Japanese  surrender. 

The  effect  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Dutch  Harbor  and  Attu 
was  to  have  much  greater  impact  on  the  Aleut  people. 


Because  of  these  attacks,  nearly  all  of  the  civilian  Native 
population  of  the  Aleutians  were  moved  under  government  auspices  to  soutn- 
east  Alaska,  This  action  evacuated  some  villages  such  as  Kashiga,  on 
Unalaska  Island,  which  have  never  since  been  reoccupied  despite  the 
return  of  most  Aleuts  to  the  Aleutians  after  the  war. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  are  yet  another  story  in  Aleut  history. 


St.  Paul  was  first  settled  1r  the  1780's,  when  the 
Russians  brought  Aleuts  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  for 
the  taking  of  fur  seals.  During  most  of  the  inter- 
vening 180  years,  the  people  have  lived  under  con- 
ditions of  semi-slavery  and  exploitation.  First  the 
Russians  and  then  the  Americans  exercised  total  con- 
trol over  the  local  inhabitants,  maintaining  them 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  manning  the  fur  seal  industry. 

The  Pribilof  Islands  have  sin'ce  1910  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Management  has  for  some  years  been  vested  in  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, The  governments  prime  objective  is  conservation, 
management  and  protection  of  fur  seals.  In  addition, 
government  responsibility  has  included  providing  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  two  Pribilof  Islands 
communities  - St,  Paul  and  St,  George,  In  the  past, 
residents  received  free  housing,  clothing,  food, 
household  supplies,  health,  cars,  education,  and 
other  services t these  were  supplemented  by  a limited 
but  gradually  increasing  cash  wage.  As  of  1962,  all 
workers  receive  standard  government  wages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  type  of  work  they  perform  and  the  period 
for  which  they  are  employed. 

St.  Paul  has  all  the  external  manifestations  of  the 
typical  company  town.  It  has  an  orderly  layout  and 
relatively  excellent  physical  facilities.  Employ- 
ment is  available  to  all  residents,  either  on  a 
permanent  or  seasonal  basis.  The  price  of  these 
benefits  has  been  dependence  on  a single  industry 

107 Clarence  C.  Hulley,  Alaska  :'Pastand  Present t Portland,  Binfords  & 
Mort,  Publishers j 1958. 


over  which  the  people  have  no  influence,  limited 
mobility,  restricted  political  power,  and  a require- 
ment for  a cash  wage  to  sustain  existing  living 
standards.  All  these  conditions  - physical,  economic, 
social,  political  - are  so  different  from  other 
Alaskan  communities  as  to  make  comparative  evalua- 
tion meaningless.  Recognition  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion and  characteristics  provides  the  basis  for 
future  change. 

Significant  changes  have  begun  occurring  in  recent 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  now 
places  a greater  emphasis  on  economic  operation  of 
the  sealing  industry  and  is  attempting  to  phase  out 
its  community  and  welfare  responsibilities.  The 
people  of  St,  Paul  have  willingly  assumed  some  of 
the  transferred  proprietary  functions,  and  their  leaders 
have  pushed  vigorously  for  a greater  degree  of  self- 
government,  In  this,  they  have  had  much  support  at 
the  state  and  federal  levels. 

The  desire  to  give  St,  Paul  the  right  to  manage  its 
own  affairs  found  favor  with  the  U.  S.  Congress  and 
is  reflected  in  the  Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966.  This 
legislation,  sponsored  by  Senator  E.L,  Bartlett  of 
Alaska  and  supported  by  the  Interior  Department, 
provides  for  transfer  of  land,  property  and  facilities 
to  St,  Paul  and  its  residents  and  for  transitional 
grants  to  assist  the  community  in  providing  municipal 
services.  These  benefits  are  predicated  on  a determi-* 
nation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  ua  viable 
self-government  community  which  is  capable  of  providing 
adequate  municipal  services  is  established  or 
will  be  established  prior  to  the  conveyance  by 
the  (towns ite)  trustee  of  any  property  to  the 
natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,"  108 

Of  all  aboriginal  Alaska  Native  populations , perhaps  the 
Aleuts,  more  than  any  other  group,  haye  been  most  greatly  affected 
by  extra-fCultural  and  economic  influences,  Conquered,  enslaved, 
subjected  to  disease  and  family  disruption,  wholsesale  population 
transfer,  and  major  governmental  withdrawal  of  their  former  ter- 
ritories, they  now  number  about  10  percent  of  their  former  number. 
And  this  percent,  too,  must  be  considered  of  mixed  blood. 

Some  idea  of  their  former  village  locations  and  current 
status  can  be  gained  from  Figures  III >62,  III  - 63  and  III  - 64, 


lofiiDorf  C'.  Foote, ' Victor  Fischer,  and  Geofge~ W.  Rogers,  St.  Pau ZsCofimuni ty 
Study , College,  Alaska,  University  of  Alaska,  Institute  of  Social , 

Economic  and  Government  Research,  1968. 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 


The  way  of  life  of  the  Aleut  today  bears  but  little  resem- 
blance to  that  of  his  aboriginal  ancestors.  Continued  "foreign" 
occupation  of  the  region  since  early  Russian  days  together  with  the 
technological  advances  of  the  Twentieth  Century  have  brought  great 
change.  But  the  change  effected  has  been  surficial— in  boats  and 
ships P in  housing,  in  fishing  gear,  in  clothing  and  in  the  greater  de- 
pendence upon  purchasable  food  stuffs--the  basic  reliance  of  the  Aleut 
upon  the  marine  environment  for  life  support  remains. 


At  the  time  of  Russian  contact  the  people  of  the  Andrezanovsky 
Islands  were  described  as  living  in  the  following  way:110 

In  the  low  places  they  have  earthen  huts 
in  which  they  always  live.  They  never  heat 
their  dwellings,  either  in  summer  or  winter. 

...  They  wear  parkas  made  of  skins  of  sea- 
birds, arries  and  puffins,  which  birds  are 
caught  on  the  sea-coast  by  nooses  made  of 
whalebone;  they  also  wear  kamleikas  (water- 
proof shirts)  made  of  the  guts  of  sea-lions 
and  seals,  but  no  other  clothing. 

...  To  seek  food  they  go  to  sea  in  their 
small  skin-boats,  angle  the  halibut  and  cod, 
bring  their  catch  into  their  huts  and  eat 
the  fish  raw;  but  when  the  weather  becomes 
stormy  and  continues  so  for  several  days,  it 
is  not  possible  to  set  out  to  the  sea  and 
famine  strikes  them  and  their  wives  and 
children.  In  order  to  prevent  starvation 
they  go  to  the  sea -coast,  gather  sea -weed 
and  different  shells,  bring  them  home  and 
eat  them  raw.  They  look  particularly  for 
stranded  dead  sea-mammals.  When  God  rewards 
them,  they  eat  the  sea-mammals  raw. 

...  They  hunt  sea-otters  in  May  and  June, 
in  calm  weather.  In  placid  weather  the 
natives  start  into  the  sea  and  reach  the 
sleeping  and  awakened  sea-otters,  chase  them 
in  numerous  small  skin-boats,  and  kill  them 
with  darts,  so  that  they  can  not  escape 
from  their  hands.  In  the  same  manner  they 
hunt  seals.  ::  — r.': 


109 Today's  proper  geographic  spel 1 i ng  i s "Andreanof." 
l10jochelson,  op.  ait.j  p.  8. 
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STATUS 

UNKNOWN 


-ASONAL 

„amp  site 


ABANDONED  ANTlQUlTT 
SITE 


ALEUT,  A name  of  unknown  origin  but  traced  with  some  plausibility  to  the 
Chukchi  word  'allat.'  meaning  "Island,"  which  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  through 
a misunderstanding.  Also  called: 

Takhayuna,  Knalakhotana , name  according  to  Petroff  (1884), 

U-nugun,  own  name,  according  to  Dali  (1886). 

The  Aleut  constituted  the  only  widely  divergent  branch  of  the  Isklmauan 
linguistic  stock,  the  remainder  of  the  tongues  af  that  family  being 
closely  related. 

These  noodle  inhabited  the  Aleutian  Islandi,  the  Shumaq in  Islands, 
and  the-  western  part  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  In  1786-17B8  dodu- 
iations  of  Aleuts  were  introduced  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the 
Russians . 

There  were  two  main  subdivisions  distinguished  by  difference  in  dialect 
the  Atka  and  the  Unalaska, 

btka  Inhabiting  Andrianef,  Rat,  and  Near  Islands;  their  settle- 

ments were: 


Unalaska 


Attu,  on  Hoi L Bay  northwest  Shore  Chichagof  Harbor,  Attu 
TTfand.  Var.  AttooChi cuagof . Chichagov.  Former  Aleut 
village  listed  In  the  1880  Census.  This  island,  the 
westernmost  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  was  sited  by  Chirikov 
In  1741  and  visited  by  him  for  the  second  time  on  June  o, 
1742;  ha  named  It  Fedor's  Island, 

Korov inski , at  Korovin  Bay  on  Atka  Island,  On  September  24, 
TmfWTnq  discovered  an  island  which  he  named  St,  Joan  s 
Island  and  which  it  is  supposed  war.  Atka  Island,  According 
to  Baker  (1906)  the  residents  moved  to  a site  on  Nazfin  Bay. 


Nazon,  nn  Atka  Island.  Var,  Atka  which  Is  present  place. 
Recorded  in  1080  Census,  On  NSTAh  Bay,  east  coast  Of 
Atka  Island,  Population  of  Nazan  In  1880  - ^36.  * 

Unalga,  on  Unalga  Island,  Andreanof  group.  Var'.  Oonalga, 
TK^lqenskoi,  On  northwest  coast  of  the  island,  on  Ha  ga 
gay.  Former  Eskimo  village  recorded  In  1840.  Listed  In 
the  i860  Census  - population  23, 

The  following  ruined  places  on  the  single  Island  of 
Agattui  Agonakigna,  Atkullk,  Atklgyin,  Hachlmuk, 

Hanmulik.  Hanlllk.  Hapkug . Hlgtiguk.  Hllksuk,  Ibln,  fmlk, 
lotuqik,  Isltuehi,  Kakuguk.  Kamuksuslk,  Kaslukug,  Mg- 
Sltatok,  Klkchik , Klkun,  Klmltuk.  Kitak,  Kuptagok,  Magtok, 
Mukugnuk , Navlsok,  Slksatqk.  Sunlk,  Uglatok,  Ugtikyn, 
Uutumuk,  Ukashlk.  Former  Aleut  villages  reported  by  Hodge 
(1907).  All  uninhabited  and  locations  unknown. 

nhablted  the  Fox  and  Shumagln  Islands  and  the  Alaska  Pen- 
nsula . Their  settlements  were: 

Akutan.  on  Akutan  Island,  close  to  Unalaska  Island.  Re- 
ported In  1869  by  Davidson.  USCSGS.  Located  on  the  east 
coast  Of  the  Island,  an  the  north  shore  Of  Akutan  Harbor. 
Post  Office  established  in  1914.  * 

Avatanak,  on  Avatanak  I si snd.  between  Unalaska  and  Unimak 
UlandsT  Var.  Alaialgutlk.  Avatznak,  Avatanakskoi . 

^wstanok.  Aleut  name  transcribed  by  Russians  into 


bfatanofc.  Aleut  name  transcribed  by  Russians  into 
parlous  spellings;  apparently  identical  with 
lUtakM  of  Qapt.  Drenltzln  and  Lt.  Levashev,  1768  (1787 
up).  Name  Avatanak  was  published  by  Venal ml nor  in 
1140  snd  Captain  Tebenkov,  1852,  whereas  Capt.  Lutke 
[ 1 836 ) and  the  Russian  Hydrograohle  Dept,  used  the 
spelling  "Avatznok", 

Bel kofski , near  the  end  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
south  coast,  £7  miles  east  of  village  of  Cold  Say, 

/ar.  ielkoffskl . Belkoftskl ; from  "Bejka^  waning 


ar.  Bi  I KOTTSM  , PCPWIMMI  "W"  ’ 

quirrel . Aleut  village  reported  in  1847,  Post 
Ifftce  established  in  1883  and  discontinued  i 


n 1951. 


Blorka,  on  north  coast  of  Oedanka  (or  Ilorka)  Island, 
T3“mTTes  southeast  of  Unalaska  village.  Mtepor ted  by^ 
laur  In  1790  and  Lt.  Sa riche v In  1826.  Present  place. 

Chernofski . near  Chtrnofskl  Harbor,  southwest  coast 
of  Unalaska  Island,  In  1826  name  of  this  former  Aleut 
village  published  as  '’Chernovskoy.11  (Nay  be  present 
place.)  Site  of  Holmes  sheep  ranch. 

Elder,  at  Eider  Point,  north  coast  of  Unaltsk®  Island, 
VaV7~Sel  o Pes  trekovo . This  village  was  re  ported  1 n 1826 . 

il lull uk  or  unalaska.  on  south  shore  of  unalaska  Bay , 
IJnaTaska  Island-  Var.  Gaveyskoe.  On  a map  dated  1742 
and  reported  again  tn  Hay  1826, 
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Unalask**  (Contd)  Kashlga*  at  head  of  Kashega  Bay  gn  southwest  coast  Of 

U nil  asks  Island,  Named  far  Kzshega  Bay;  first  reported 
In  1826,  Evacuated  in  W.W,  II. 


1 
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■~Z:$ 
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Kgrovinski*  on  north  shore  of  Korovin  Bay.  Korovin 
I si  and  (Atka  Island),  Var.  Nikolskoye.  Former  Aleut 
village,  now  abandoned.  Residents  moved  to  a site  on 
Nazar  Bay. 

Makushln*  on  north  shore  of  Makushin  lay,  Unalaska 
Island “Van.  Cacooshlno,  Reported  in  18Z6.  The  loca- 
tion of  Makushln  Village  on  Lt,  Ssrlcher's  1826  nap  Is 
4 miles  northwest  of  the  location  applied  on  modern 
maps.  Cannery  site  abandoned.  Current  White  Alice 
Station, 

Mashlk,  on  Entrance  Point  at  Port  Holler.  Alaska  Pen- 
insula, Var.  Port  Moller,  Reported  by  Petroff  In  1S6Q, 

Morzhovol * present  place  on  south  shore  of  Trader's 
Cove  on  Bechevln  flay,  Alaska  Peninsula.  Reported  In  1847, 

Nateekln,  at  head  gf  Nateekln  Hay*  Unalaska  Island,  Var. 
Nztl aka . Reported  In  1826}  reported  In  1906  as  consisting 
gf  2 huts  and  15  people, 

Nikelaief,  on  seuth  coast  of  Alaska  Peninsula  at  Duskin 
Ujqco^.  1 1 miles  north-northeast  of  Belkofskl,  Var. 
Nlcoloffsky.  Fgrmor  Aleut  village  or  camp  presumably 
named  by  the  Russians  after  Tsar  Nikolas,  Reported  In 
1380  Census, 

N1kolskia  , southwest  coast  of  Umnak  Island  gn  Nikolski 
Bay,  First  reported  in  1888,  Present  place  of  Harris 
sheepranch. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


.X 


Pavlof . or  settlement  point,  east  shore  of  Pavlof  Bay 
near  southwest  end  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  Var,  PavTooskol , 
Former  Aleut  village  or  camp  shown  In  1852, 


Pogromni . near  Pagremnl  volcano,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Uni maTTs land.  Fenner  Aleut  village  or  camp  reported  In 
1828, 

Poaof,  at  Pirate  Cove  Island  In  Shumlgan  Islands.  Re- 
ported in  1812. 


Sannak , on  east  shore  of  Sannak  Harbor  oh  northwest 

coast  of  Sanafc  Island,  Var.  Sanak.  Aleut  village  re- 

ported  in  the  1890  Census.  Present  place.  less 

Ufloa  on  Del  a ref  Harbor*  southeast  coast  of  Unga  Island 
Tnfliumagln  islands.  Var,  Delarof.  Aleut  village  re- 
ported as  Qygnaggk  in  1835,  lcss 

Vossnet senskl  or  Wosnesenskl  gn  Wosnesenskl  Island  In  x 

the  Bumagin  group,  no  references  available. 


Villages  reported  by  later  writers i 

Anulok,  on  Unalaska  Island,  Mr/  references. 


Alam.  on  Akun  Island  between  Unalaska  and  Unimak. 
U5 eat ion  unknown.  No  reference. 


Artel nof.  on  Akun  Island,  southwest  coast.  Former  Aleut 
vlllageT  population  31  In  1834,  Location  unknown. 


Beaver,  ©n  Unalaska  Island.  Eskimo  village  on  north- 
east  Foust*  near  north  entrance  to  Beay«r  Bay.  Lt.  k 
Bari  Cher  called  It  SeifolBobirava  or  "sea  Otter  village 
In  1«Z6.  Population  In  1S30  was  41*  ; Location  unknown. 
Var.’ Ugulug:  vr:-:  ■"  ]'  •: 


Chal luknak.  on  Beaver  Bay,  Unalaska  Island,  north  shore 
of  Beaver  "Inlet,  Aleut  village  reported  In  17(90.1B26, 
and  1906.  Location  unknown. 


I kgl ga,  on  Unal aska  Island.  { Aleut reported^ liiil 878 

bydoxe I Location  unknewn*  r . 


Imagnee , on  Sumner  Bay ."Unalaska  Island,  east  shore  of 
UnalasFa  flay.  Reported  In  164X1  as  imagnlfiskoe.  Popula- 
tion in  1830  - 32,  V**-.  Imagnok  Slnogyna,  Location 

unknown,  . 


Reported 


Itchadak,  on  one  of  the  east  Aleutian  Islands, 
ny  Coxe  in  1TB? . Location  unknown, 

Xaiekhta , on  Ml  ekhta  Bay  .Unalaska  Island.  (Var.  Said 
Kulektha)  Alftut  village  reported  In 
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Kutchlok*  <>n  Unal asks  Island*  Location  unknown*  Reported 
by  Lone  In  1787. 

RleeHasnl*  on  Little  Bay  north  coast  of  Akun  Island  In  the 
KrenI tifiY  group.  Aleut  village  reported  In  183©. 


Saint  George . on  north  coast  of  St.  George  Island,  prlb* 
Tlof  group?  Reported  In  1880  Census.  Present  place. 


5a1nt_Paul.  on  south  coast  Of  St.  Paul  Island,  First 
occupied  about  178S  by  Aleuts*  Reported  in  1880  Census. 


Seredka * on  Seredka  &ay.  southeast  coast  of  Akun  Island. 
Aleut  village  or  camp  reported  In  1834  as  Serednlnskoye; 
population  16. 


iltaguk . on  Unimak  Island*  north  coast  near  Cape  Lapin, 
Aleut  village  reported  in  1833*  population  91, 


Takamltka*  on  un«la$ka  Island.  Location  unknown.  Re- 
ported  by  Coxe  In  1787- 

Tloalda*  on  Tlgalda  Island,  one  of  the  east  Aleutians, 
ATelji  Village  reported  In  1333  with  population  Of  91. 
Location  unknown. 


Totchlkala,  on  Unalaska  Island.  Location  unknown*  Var. 
rat^Vkaia.  Reported  by  Coxe  In  1787* 

Tullk^  , on  «ast  coast  of  Unrak  Island,  near  a yr*ir*n* 
of  the  same  name.  Former  Eskimo  village  reported  In 
1834  as  Yul inskoe.  population  26. 

UgawlUI  * on  Unalaska  Island.  No  references,  location 
unknown . 


X 


X 


UknodoK.  on  Hog  Island,  Captains  Bay,  Unalaska*  Former 
Aleut  village  published  as  Ukunadok  by  Cone  In  1787  and 
as  Uknadak  by  Venlamlnov  In  1840,  Village  was  site  of 
dispute  between  unalaskans  and  Uni  mats  In  'which  latter 
wer'j  exterminated* 

Vrseldfskl . at  Cape  Cheerful,  Unalaska.  Old  vlllaoe  site 
on  north  coast  of  Unalaska  Island.  (Var*  Cheerful}*  Re- 
ported In  1626* 


T Nikolski  said  to  be"  iTleast  2,200  yearToTaT 
b Tulik  - Naa/  present  site  of  World  War  11  Fort  Gleam. 


Used  by  Reeves  Airline  and  Umnak  Co*  sheep  ranch* 
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Atka  village  in  the  Aleutians.  Photo  by  David  Spencer , 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
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...  Not  only  in  the  summer  season,  but 
in  the  coldest  time  of  winter,  when  they 
go  to  sea  in  their  small  boats  to  fish 
halibut  and  cod,  they  wear  shirts  of  birds' 
skins  and  water-proof  shirts  of  guts  de- 
scribed above,  but  neither  stockings  nor 
caps  or  mittens. 


...  Women  and  children  wear  the  same  kind 
of  parkas  and  kamleikas  as  do  men,  but 
sometimes  made  of  sea-otters'  skins. 


...  When  wandering  about,  even  when  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  they  dig  holes  in 
which  to  sleep  for  the  night  and  spread  out 
and  cover  themselves  with  grass-plaited  car- 
pets and  parkas. 


...  These  people  have  no  care  whatever  of 
their  souls  and  no  idea  of  the  death  hour  and 
of  the  future  life.  They  live  like  beasts. 


Today,  as  a result  of  the  work  of  many  anthropologists  and 
ethnographers  we  have  a broader  view  of  the  old  Aleut  way  of  life  and 
perhaps  more  understanding  than  that  shown  by  Vasyutinsky.  Studies 
indicate  that  when  the  Aleuts  arrived  in  the  islands  at  least  3,000 
years  ago  the  climate  may  have  been  colder  than  during  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  The  gradual  change  to  a temperate  zone 
maritime  climate,  plus  the  isolation  of  the  islands  greatly  effected 
their  way  of  life  and  caused  cultural  divergences  from  either  the  main- 
land Indian  or  the  Aleuts'  northern  Eskimo  counterparts. 


For  example,  the  Aleuts  did  not  depend  for 
clothing  on  the  furs  of  animals.  Their 
primary  concern  was  keeping  dry:  they 

wore  rain  parkas  (kamleikas)  made  of  bird 
skins  or  the  gut  of  sea  mammals.  Lacking 
flint  and  having  mainly  beach  pebbles  or 
boulders  to  work  with,  the  Aleuts  made 


comparatively  crude  stone  tools;  for  want 
of  clay  they  made  no  pottery.  Si  nee  the 
wal rus  sel dom  ventures  into  the  southern 
Bering  Sea,  the  Aleuts  could  not  easily 
collect  i vory  for  carvings  and  for  weapons, 
as  d i d the  northern  Eskimos.; Because  the 
Aleutians  are  treeless,  and  driftwood  is 
the  only  source  of  wood,  the  Aleuts  never 
built  large  wooden  structures,  as  did  some 
Indian  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aleuts  learned  to  exploit  the  luxuriant 
plant  life  of  their  islands  for  food,  for 
medicines  and  for  poisons  which  are  unknown 
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to  the  northern  Eskimos,  and  they  attained 
great  skill  and  artistry  in  basketwork  and 
weaving.  Living  on  the  edge  of  a sea  that 
remains  open  all  winter,  they  developed  not 
dog  sleds  but  marvelously  seaworthy  skin 
boats . 


The  Aleuts  were  primarily  hunters  of  sea 
mammals — seals,  sea  lions  and  whales.  They 
wasted  nothing  of  their  quarry  that  was  edible 
or  usable.  When  a dead  whale  was  brought 
ashore,  the  Aleuts  carved  up  its  meat  and  fat 
for  food.  They  burned  its  fat  for  heat  and 
light.  They  used  its  ribs  and  jawbones  for 
building;  turned  its  shoulder  blades  into 
tables  or  seats,  its  small  vertebrae  into 
chairs  and  its  bone  ends  into  plates;  fashioned 
other  bones  into  harpoon  heads  and  daggers; 
converted  the  intestines  to  rain  parkas,  water- 
proof bags  and  translucent  windows  for  their 
semi -subterranean  houses;  used  the  sinews  for 
thread  and  cord;  and  carved  the  teeth  and 
dense  pieces  of  bone  into  ornaments,  needles 
and  arrowheads. 


Warriors  as  well  as  hunters,  the  Aleuts 
equipped  themselves  with  formidable  and 
ingenious  weapons.  They  had  stone  axes, 
and  from  bone  they  made  clubs,  poniards, 
knives  and  spears.  Their  most  ingenious 
military  weapon  was  a compound  lance.  The 
barbed  head,  made  of  bone  with  a stone  point, 
was  exactly  as  long  as  the  depth  of  a man's 
body  from  chest  to  spine;  it  was  mounted  on 
the  wooden  staff  in  such  a fashion  that  once 
it  was  driven  home  it  would  detach  itself 
and  lodge  irremovably  in  its  victim.  For 
protection  in  combat  the  Aleut  warrior  often 
bore  a wooden  shield  or  body  armor  made  of 
wooden  slats  tied  together  with  sinews . 


>;0.  Among  their  peaceful  tool s and  i mplements 
were  spoons  made  from  the  breastbone  of 
the  duck,  bone  wedges  for  splitting  drift- 
wood, carved  bone  fishhooks,  stone  axes, 
scrapers,  drills  and  lamps.  The  artistic 
talent  of  the  Aleuts  is  best  displayed  in 
their  basketry.  They  wove  exquisite  grass 
mats,  colorful  baskets,  intricately  fashioned 
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Perhaps  the  Aleuts'  highest  attainment 
was  their  skill  and  prowess  as  seamen  and 
navigators.  In  this  respect  they  surpassed 
all  other  Eskimos.  It  was  not  uncommon 
for  Aleut  hunters  to  rove  the  turbulent 
seas  for  hundreds  of  miles,  paddling  for 
days  on  end,  resting  seated  erect  in  their 
skin  boats  when  tired  and  lashing  their 
small  craft  together  to  ride  out  storms. 
Russian  explorers  reported  that  Aleut 
hunters  at  sea  "blazed  a trail"  with 
whitened  sea-lion  bladders,  weighted  with 
long  ropes  and  stone  sea  anchors,  which 
they  set  afloat  at  intervals  to  mark  the 
route  home  through  the  fog. 


The  Aleuts  put  their  faith  in  sunlight  as 
the  potent  source  of  all  life.  They  there- 
fore habitually  arose  with  the  dawn  to  make 
the  most  of  the  daylight.  Water,  particularly 
sea  water,  was  thought  to  be  a great  source 
of  vitality.  Before  any  special  event  or 
during  some  kind  of  crisis  an  Aleut  took  a 
ceremonial  bath  in  the  sea;  to  insure  their 
stamina  new-born  babies  were  dipped  in  the 
surf  no  matter  what  the  time  of  year. 


As  a warlike  people,  the  Aleuts  usually  built 
their  villages  on  a narrow  isthmus^  a neck 
of  land  or  a promontory  between  two  bays, 
apparently  so  that  they  could  quickly  transfer 
their  skin  boats  from  one  body  of  water  to  the 
other  in  case  of  attack  from  the  sea.  Their 
dwellings  were  built  underground,  with  only 
a narrow  opening  in  the  sod  roof  as  an  exit. 

Near  every  village  was  a lookout  Kill 
Here  sentries  watched  for  enemies,  hunters  scan- 
ned the  sea  for  game,  and  women  and  children 
searched  the  horizon  for  their  seafari-nq  men,  H:'-' 
whose  return  they  greeted  with  songs  and  dances. 

Though  ocean  hunting  was  the  livelihood  of 
al 1 the  Aleuts  and  gave  their  scattered  com- 
munities a basic  cul turaT  identity,  thei r I 
customs  nonetheless  differed  from  one  island 
group  to  another.  For  instance,  some  Aleuts 
hunted  whales  and  others  did  not.  People 
on  the  western  islands  made  their  fish-line 
sinkers  of  round  beach  cobbles  which  they 
grooved  around  the  middl  e,  while  el  sew 
theAleuts  used  flat  cobbles.  Ornaments 
worn  by  the  Aleuts  varied  considerably,  and 
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there  were  many  different  styles  of  weapons  and 
dress.  Apparently  isolation  from  one  another, 
plus  a demanding  environment,  stimulated  the 
Aleuts'  genius  for  developing  new  ideas.  In 
time  certain  islands  became  centers  of  regional 
culture  and  of  separate  dialects.  As  we  might 
expect,  differences  were  most  marked  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  1,000-mile  chain  of  islands.  This 
is  because  the  chain,  together  with  its  linearly 
dispersed  population,  acted  very  much  like  a 
filter.  New  ideas  originating  in  the  eastern 
Aleutians  or  on  the  Alaskan  mainland  had  to 
pass  from  Island  to  island  through  this  filter 
before  reaching  the  westernmost  Aleuts.  On  the 
way  the  innovations  were  often  modified  or 
blocked  by  the  existence  of  local  culture  centers, 
dialects  and.military  leagues  that  broke  the  flow 
into  eddies. 

Today  not  nearly  as  many  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  occupied 
as  were  prior  to  the  time  of  Russian  contact  and  the  people  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  but  those  Aleuts  that  remain  in  the  islands, 
those  on  Kodiak  Island  or  the  Alaska  mainland  coast  possess  the  seaman 
skills  of  generations.  It  is  this  mariner  skill ^and  knowledge  of  the 
sea  that  provides  them  self-employed  livelihood  in  a local  commercial 
fishery  or  as  a wage  earner  in  the  Kodiak,  Bristol  Bay  or  Aleutian 
fishery  or  with  the  Pribilof  sealery. 

The  sea  also  still  provides  a primary  food  preference 
source  for  these  peopl e — fish,  marine  mammals,  shellfish,  even  seal 
oil  when  available  are  dietary  mainstays  which  supplement,  in  a most 
important  way,  their  wage  earner  purchases  at  the  store. 


KODIAK  REGION 


who  cite 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

Eskimos  called  the  Kaniagmiut  (now  commonly  Koniags)  occupied 
the  Kodiak  region  when  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans.  Their  territory 
included  Kodiak  Island  and  the  mainland  from  Iliamna  Lake  to  Ugashik 
River , the  south  coast  (of  the  Alaska  Peninsula)  to  longitude  159  W. 
Archeological  research  indicates  that  culturally  similar  people  have 
inhabited  this  region  continuously  for  at  least  3,000  years  and  perhaps 
much  longer.  They  possessed  a primitive  technology  and  social  structure 
that  was  sufficient  to  allow  population  densities  exceeding  that  attained 
by  any  other  Eskimo  group] ^ A culture  ecologically  well  adapted  to  the 
environment  and  a reasonably  compatible  social  existence  must  be  credited 
to  the  Koniags  prior  to  the  Russian  era. 


The  following  quotation  relating  to  the  Koniag  social  organi- 
zation is  taken  from  Hrdlicka  (1944). 

The  Koniags  had  no  central  government  according 
to  Davydov  (II,  113). 

Each  village  had  its  chief.  Some  of  the  chiefs, 
however,  ruled  over  a number  of  settlements  de- 
rived from  one  family  group  and  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Bay  or  Lake  in  or  about  which  they  exist. 

The  power  of  the  chief  of  a settlement,  however, 
was  not  great:  often  the  islanders  paid  more 

regard  to  and  followed  some  well-to-do  indi- 
vidual, or  a good  hunter 


Hrdlicka  summarizes  and  quotes  numerous  historic  published 
accounts  of  the  initial  Russian  contacts  and  subsequent  relationships 
with  the  Koniags.  The  story  that  emerges  makes  it  clear  that  extreme 
and  irreversible  disruption  of  the  Koniag 's  way  of  life  set  in  almost 
immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  fur  seekers  in  the  1760's. 
The  Natives  were  subjugated,  not  without  blobdshedsKfamlliesvwere  broken 
up;  men  were  sent  to  distant  coasts  in  frail  boats  to  hunt  otter;  and 
the  structure  of  the  aboriginal  society  and  living  regimen  drastically 
al  tered . ■ ■■  •'  •; - . -g-i* 
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The  extent  of  the  hardship  is  suggested  by  Bancraft  (1886) 
who  cites  Lisiansky's  visit  to  Kodiak  in  1805; 

During  his  stay  in  Kadiak  [Kodiak]  Lisiansky 
visited  several  of  the  settlements  on  that 
island,  concerning  which  he  gives  some  inter- 
esting details.  The  entire  population  apart 
from  the  Russians  he  estimates  at  only  four 
thousand,  and  remarks  that  according  to  the 
report  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  it  had  de- 
creased by  one  half  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Russians.  The  wholesale  mortality  which  had 
thus  prevailed  since  Shelikof  landed  there  in 
1784  was  mainly  due  to  diseases  introduced  by 
the  invaders,  and  to  the  severe  toil  and  hard- 
ship to  which  the  natives  were  exposed  during 
the  long  hunting  expeditions  required  of  them 
by  their  task-masters.  Other  causes  were  the 
destruction  of  the  sea -otter,  on  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  for  food  during 
winter,  and  their  neglect  to  lay  in  a stock 
of  dried  salmon  for  the  season  of  scarcity. 


On  visiting  Igak  on  the  24th  of  March,  1805, 
Lisiansky  reports  that  he  found  all  the  people 
in  search  of  shell-fish  along  the  beach,  only 
the  young  children  being  left  in  the  eleven 
filthy  barabaras  which  formed  the  settlement. 


At  Killuda  Bay,  a few  versts  south-west  of 
Igak,  Lisiansky  landed  at  a settlement,  'in 
which,'  he  says,  'we  found  only  women  and 
children,  the  men  belonging  to  it  having  been 
absent  with  Baronof  since  the  preceding  spring. 

Not  having  laid  in  provisions  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  winter,  these  poor  wretches 
were  literally  half  starved. , , 1 115  _ 

When  the  Russians  came,  the  Koniags  were  found  living  in  small- 
er or  larger  villages  located  at  favorable  places  all  over  the  Kodiak 
archipelago  and  on  the  coast  opposite.  Hrdlicka  quotes  Tikhemeniw  as 
follows;  ••  : • - 


115 Hubert  H.  Bancraft,  The  History  of  Alaska.  Volume  XXXIII  of  the 
author's Works,  Sari  FtaneTs^ 
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Out  of  65  settlements  in  which  up  to  that  time 
lived  the  Aleuts  [Koniags],  or  better  said  from 
which  they  lead  a nomadic  life  over  Kodiak  and 
the  islands  that  belong  to  it,  there  were  formed 
seven  communities  - [one  at  St.  Paul],  one  at  the 
Three  Saints  establishment;  one  each  at  Orlov, 


Karluk  and  the  Afognak  stations,  and  on  Wood  Afogr 

Island;  besides  the  one  that  constitutes  the  Aiaki 

establishment  on  the  island  Ugamok.ll®  Alitc 

Kagu> 

Major  historic  sites  of  habitation  are  listed  in  the  succeeding  Kanal 

figure  entitled  Historic  Native  Places  and  Current  Status.  There  were  Karlu 

numerous  other  prehistoric  sites,  many  of  which  have  never  been  catalogued.  Kodie 

Larss 

Koniag  population  data  as  gathered  from  historic  records  has  Old  F 

been  summarized  by  de  Laguna  (1956)  as  follows:!  17  Ouzir 

Port 

1790,  Register  of  the  Shelekof  Company,  about  Raspfc 

5,000  for  the  Kodiak  Island  group.  Uyak 

1792,  Delarof,  about  6,510  for  Kodiak  Island  Woody 


and  the  Katmai  area  on  the  opposite  

mainland  which  was  also  inhabited  by 

Koniag,  * 

1796,  Baranof,  6,206  for  the  same  2 areas.  

1 803 , Davydof,  about  7,000  for  the  Kodiak  g0 

Island  group. 

1805,  Lisiansky,  about  4,000.  He  estimates 
10,000  or  more  in  pre-Russian  days. 

1825,  Wrangell , 2,819. 

1851,  Holmberg , 1 ,500 . 

1880,  Petroff,  1 ,943.  — — - 

1890,  Porter,  1,154  but  we  must  subtract 

from  this  about  200  for  the  Eskimo  at 
Port  Graham  and  Seldovia. 

More  recent  population  figures  for  important  Koniag  settlements  Envir- 

are  given  below  in  Figure  I I 1-65 


able  i 
Kon  i a< 


'’.SHrdTiCka,  Anthropology  . . .3  op.  p.  18.  ^ ^ 

Freclerica  de  Laguna,  Cnugaoh  Prehistory,,  TheA^chaeology  of  Prince 
William  Sound}  Alaska.  Seattl e : University  of  Wash i ngton  Press  * 1 956 . 


FIGURE  III  - 65 

CENSUS  DATA  FOR  VILLAGES  IN  KODIAK  REGION 


1920 

1929 

Afognak 

308 

298 

Ai  aktal i k 

72 

30 

Alitak  (Akhiok) 

ND 

86 

Kaguyak 

52 

52 

Kanatak 

ND 

82 

Karl uk 

99 

192 

Kodi ak 

374 

442 

Larsen  Bay 

ND 

ND 

Old  Harbor 

54 

84 

Ouzinkie 

96 

168 

Port  Lions 

Raspberry  Straits 

ND 

ND 

Uyak  Bay 

ND 

ND 

Woody  Island 

104 

116 

1939 

1950 

1960 

1967 

197 

158 

190 

■fa 

ND 

21 

ND 

ND 

ND 

82 

72 

84 

138 

31 

ND 

36 

ND 

134 

ND 

ND 

ND 

189 

144 

129 

98 

864 

1 ,710 

2,628 

500 

38 

53 

72 

74 

109 

121 

ND 

230 

253 

177 

214 

231 

17 

ND 

ND 

160 

20 

ND 

ND 

ND 

54 

111 

78 

Mn 

MU 

*ND  denotes  no  data  available. 


Source: 


All  data  from  U,  S.  Government  Census  Reports  except  1967, 
which  is  from  Villages  in  Alaska  and  other  places  honing  a 
native  population  of  25  or  more , 1967,  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee. 1967  figures  represent  natives  only;  figures  for 
other  years  represent  natives  primarily,  except  Kodiak 
village.  


Fnvi ronmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

The  Koniags  made  use  of  nearly  all  animal 
able  to  them.  Hrdlicka  (1944)  quotes  several  early 
Koniag  food  habits.  He  quotes  Holmberg  as  follows: 


and 
writers 


foods  avail- 
in  describing 


The  Koniags  consume  anything  that  can  be. 
digested.  In  regard  to  the  food ^heKonj age 
[Koniag]  is  even  less  particul ar 1 than  the 
Th 1 in  ki t . Their  food  consists  mai nly  of  f i s h , 
whi ch  in  the  summer  duri ng  the  catch  are  eaten 
cooked . For  the  winter  they  are  dried,  and 
eaten  either ; raw  or  cooked . . Among  the  greate 

delicacies  of  the  Koniags. is  however,  the  flesh 
and  blubber  of  the  whale. I'8 


118  Hrdlicka , Anthropo logy . . op . ci t.>  PP < 


46-47. 
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FIGURE  Ml  - 66 


HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 

KODIAK  REGION  

NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLAGES  EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY  NATIVE  GROUP 

25  - 299  300  - 999  1000  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE  SITE 


Kanlagml lit  Their  territory  Included  Kodiak  Island  and  the  mainland  Kanlagmlut 

coast  to  longitude  119°,  their  settlements  were:  iContd) 


Afaqnjk.  comprlsl ng  three  settlements  on  Afognak  Island, 

First  reported  In  the  early  19th  century.  After  tidal 
wave  resulting  from  19#4  Earthquake  destroyed  most  of 
Afognak,  the  people  were  relocated  on  todlak  Island  at 

Part  Lions.  * 


A1  a_ta  1 Ik  (or  Avakhtal  1 k)  . gn  northwest  coast  of  Alatallk 
Island  (Goose  Island) . Reported  In  1880  Census.  Re- 
portedly abandoned,  A 

Akhlok.  on  Akhlok  Bay  west  of  Alltak  Bay  at  south  end 
or  Kodiak  Island.  Var,  Ahklok,  Alltak,  Oohalak,  Re- 
ported In  1814  and  1880  - present  place.  X 

Aleksaihklna.  at  Icehouse  Point  on  west  coast  of  Wood 
Island,  two  miles  east  of  Kodiak  In  it.  Paul  Harbor 
(or  Selenlye  Chlnlak),  Reported  In  1852.  Currently 

Island  used  for  goverrenent  radio  station.  X 

Alexandrovsk,  on  Kenal  Peninsula  at  south  entrance 
to  Port  Graham,  10  miles  southwest  of  Seldovlfi.  First 
reported  In  1826.  Present-day  Engl Ish  Bay.  X 

Ashlvak.  13  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Douglas  on  Kamlshak 

Bay /Aleutian  Range,  Population  In  1880  - 46.  X 

Chlnlak.  at  the  east  end  of  Kodiak  Island,  Former 
Eskimo  village  reported  In  1880  census.  Present  loca- 
tion of  U.i.N.  Seafeeis  bis#,  X 

Fuqltl ve,  on  east  shore  of  Port  Hebron,  north  coast 
of  SI tic'll  1 dak  Island,  southeast  of  Kodiak  Island, 

Var,  Port  Habron.  Reported  1805,  Abandoned  except  o 

for  people  handling  grazing  lease,  X 


Igak,  on  Afognak  Island,  east  of  Afognak,  Kodiak  Island, 

Var.  igagmjyt,  Kal juklschwlgmlut,  Former  camp  or  village 

that  seems  to  have  been  moved,  X 

Kaguyak,  at  head  of  Kaguyak  lay  on  southeast  coast  of 
foJlaV  “Island.  Reported  in  1880  as  Kagulak.  Destroyed 

by  1964  tidal  wave.  X 

Kalulafc.  on  south  shore  of  Chignlk  Bay,  east  of  Anchorage 
Bay  and  northeast  of  Chignlk,  Aleutian  Range.  Reported  In 

1880  Census.  X 

Kenatak.  on  Shell kof  Strait  at  head  of  Portage  Bay  on 
south  coil t of  the  Alaska  Peninsulas  Eskimo  village 
listed  In  1890  Census  with  a population  of  2$, 

Karluk,  on  east  coast  of  Kodiak  Island.  Reported  In 

lfiK.  Var.  Kunakakhvak.  Antiquity  site  at  Old  Karluk.  X X 


tafansl - site  of  # village  near  Katmal  Bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  A once  important  Eskimo 
village  first  reported  In  1827,  Population  In  1880 
Census  - 218.  Following  the  1912  eruption  of  Mount 
Katmal  the  people  were  resettled  at  Perry vl 11#,  If 

miles  east  of  Stepovak  Bay.  X 

Kattak . Q.6  all#  north  of  Afognak  on  the  south  coast  Sources: 

of  Afognak  Island.  Var,  Aleut  Village.  Kattag.  Re- 
ported In  1849,  X 

Kllluda,  at  head  of  Boulder  Bay, ! on  southeast  coast  - . ,7' 

oT  ‘Kodfak  Island.  Var,  Klluden.  Reported  In  1805.  ; 

Population  In  1880  - 36.  X ...  - ■ , . 


Kodiak,  on  northeast  coast  of  Kodiak  Island,  Founded 
TtTT79z  by  a Russian  trading  company.  Present  place. 

Kuiukuk.  on  th#  southeast  coast  of  tha  Alaska  Peninsula, 
Var,  Kuyukek . Hrangel  1 Bay,  Former  camp  or  settlement 
\^th  an  1880  population  of  ISs  popolatlon  62  In  1890.  / 

Kukak , on  Kukak  Point  / On  south  coast  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  3)  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Katmal,  four 
miles  southwest  of  present  site  of  Kukak.  Foimer  vil- 
lage reported  In  1831  as  $el«n1#  Kukak.  Present  site 
of  Kukak  reported  a population  of  37  in  1880.  Both 
places  abandoned. 

Liesnol  (Var,  Moody  Island),  In  Chlniak  Bay,  i,§  miles  - 
east  oC  Kodiak,  In  use  as  early  as  1792  by  the  Russians, 
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MHrofanU,  on  Mltrsfanta  Island,  first  reported  In 
TB50.  Present  site  of  Mitrofan la  Is  on  the  coast  of 
the  Alaska  Peninsula,  24  miles  southwest  of  Chlfnlk, 
both  abandoned ^ 

Hauklak . on  Alaska  Peninsula,  IS  miles  east  of  Naknek 
Lake. — \ar-  Naouchlagamut , Nauklagamut,  Former  village 
reported  in  1898-  Location  unknown. 

Nunamlut.  on  west  shore  of  Three  Saints  Bay,  on  south- 
east coast  of  Kndlak  Island.  Native  site  of  first 
permanent  Russian  settlement  In  Alaska. 

Nunlklak  (Var.  Nunallk,  Lltnlk)  on  welt  coast  of 
Afognak  Island  at  Capo  NunlUak.  Former  Eskimo 
simmer  camp  reported  in  1839. 

Orlavi  (Var.  iagle  Harbor),  on  Eagle  Harbor  on  south 
shore  of  Ugak  Bay,  east  coast  of  Kodiak  Island,  Former 
village  reported  In  1890  with  a population  of  between 
60  and  70  Eskimo  natives. 

□strovki,  on  west  coast  of  Kenal  Peninsula  on  Kachemak 
fay: — TEls  Is  the  Russian  name  fgr  a former  Eskimo 
Vlllacje  reported  In  the  1880  census  With  a population 
of  74.  Location  unknown, 

Sutkum  (or  Sutkhoon ) . on  Sutwlk  Island  2°iS£o 

east  coast  of  the  fflaska  Peninsula.  Reported  In  1880 
census* 

Uganlk.  on  west  shore  of  Northeast  Ann  Uganlk  Bay,  on 
fiorEfTceist  of  Kodiak  Island.  Var,  Oohanlck,  (toganak. 
Uganuk,  Reported  In  1601.  Population  In  1880  - 73. 

Uhaskek,  between  Gull  and  Dangerous  Capes  on  the  souths 
east  coast  of  Kodiak  Island,  Var,  Oohaskeek.  Former 
village  or  camp  recorded  In  1804- 

Ukshlvlkak  (or  Ufcshlvlk).  on  Barling  Bay.  southeast 
coast  oTfedUkTitanr  Var,  Ukshlvkag-mtut*  Former 
village  or  camp  reported  In  1849. 

Uyak,  on  west  shore  of  Uyak  Bay  south  of  Harvester 
tstand  on  the  northwest  coast  of  tedlak  Island,  Jter. 
Bobrwskoje,  Oolatsk,  Ugujuk.  Eskimo  village  reported 
In  180b.  Population  In  1880  - 76,  Present  place  of 
about  2Q  people  with  other  seasonal  uses  as  well, 

Larsen  gay,  near  mouth  of  Larsen  Bay  on  west  shore  of 
Uyak  Bay  on  northwest  coast  of  Kodiak  Island.  Re- 
ported In  1BW  as  a native  village  with  less  than  20 
people*  Present  place, 

Uilnkl,  present-day  Ouzlnkj . on  west  coast  of  Spruce 
Island-,  northeast  of  Kodiak  Island.  Reported  In  1849, 
Present  place. 

Yelovol.  on  southwest  coast  of  Spruce  Island  in  Narrow 
Strait,  7.5  miles  north  of  Kodiak,  This  Is  the  Russian 
name  for  a former  Eskimo  village  or  camp;  Population 
in  1880  - 78,  ' \ V ' y-;‘  ' /:;yyy 
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Hrdl i cka  also  quotes  Davydov  regarding  food: 

The  islanders  eat  almost  everything.  There  is 
not  one  mollusk,  or  cephalopod;  or  any  re- 
pulsive sea  worm*  and  almost  no  plant,  which 
they  did  not  use  for  food.  When  [on  the  main- 
land] they  kill  a caribou  the  natives  immediately 
eat  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  sweetmeat  ,11 9 


The  same  author  cites  Lisiansky: 


The  food  of  the  Kodiak  inhabitants  consists  of 
fish  and  all  sorts  of  sea  animals  such  as  sea- 
lion,  hair-seal,  mollusks,  and  sea  turnips,  but 
whale  blubber  is  preferred  to  everything  else. 

This  and  also  the  heads  of  the  salmon  are  always 
used  raw;  other  food  is  cooked  in  earthen  pots, 
or  is  roasted  on  sticks  pushed  into  the  ground  near 
the  fire .120 


Hrdl i cka  describes  in  detail  the  hunting  and  fishing  methods 
and  equipment  employed  by  the  Koniags.  Although  the  ability  to  harvest 
adequate  food  resources  existed  prior  to  the  Russian  era,  the  Natives 
adopted  improvements  from  the  outsiders.  Iron,  which  was  previously 
known,  althouqh  scarce,  was  utilized  effectively  for  tools  and  weapons. 
Fish  nets  were  copied,  although  fabricated  from  sinew  in  the  absence 
of  twine,  and  eventually  a limited  number  of  firearms  was  obtained. 

The  original  livelihood  patterns  of  the  Koniag  were  greatly 
altered  by  the  Russians,  Hundreds  of  Koniag  men  with  their  bidarkas 
were  organized  into  fleets  and  sent  on  long  sea  otter  hunting  expedi- 
tions which  would  last  a year  or  longer.  Villages  were  left  almost  de- 
void of  able-bodied  me,  , resulting  in  serious  hardship  to  families  as 
earlier  mentioned.  Further  changes  in  the  traditional  way  of  life 
were  brought  about  through  use  of  the  Koniags  as  labor  in  the  many  new 
activities  and  developments  introduced  by  the  Russians.  Iron  foundries 
^re  bui It  and  operated , ships  were  built,  and  agricul ture  practiced. 
Chaffin  (1967)  indicates  the  variety  of  developments  in  the  early  1800's 

...  there  were  small  tanneries lat  Karl uk  and 
Uyak  Bay  and  several  brick  yards;  one  on  Kodiak 
and  one  on  J Long  Island.  Cattle  andsheep  rais- 
ing andsomegardening  were  carried  on  in -some  ; 
of  the  settlements.  - As  stated  in  the  section  on 
Karl  uk , there  were  salting  and  Racking  establish- 
ments  located  in  that  section  from  earliest  Rus- 
sian times;  Karluk  River,  small  though  it  was; 

was  once  known  as  the  greatest  salmon  stream  in 

the  world.  In  the  1890's  the  largest  salmon 
cannery  in  the  world  was  located  there .121 


After  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States,  sea  otter 
conservation  measures  imposed  by  the  Russians  were  abandoned.  Uncon- 
trolled exploitation  reduced  sea  otter  stocks  to  near  extinction  by  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Gardening  and  other  useful  endeavors  were  gradually 
abandoned  as  the  influence  of  the  Russians  diminished.  Fortunately, 
commercial  salmon  fisheries  developed  rapidly  during  this  period  and 
provided  a means  of  Native  support.  The  Natives,  In  this  century,  have 
become  commercial  fishermen. 

Although  deficient  living  standards  may  exist,  particularly 
during  years  of  poor  salmon  runs,  economic  advancement  is  being  achieved. 
A substantial  crab  fishery  has  developed  in  recent  years  to  the  economic 
benefit  of  the  entire  region.  Further  expansion  of  the  fisheries  to  in- 
volve shrimp  and  bottom  fish  is  in  prospect,  and  the  Natives  may  thus 
have  additional  opportunities  to  improve  their  economies.  Recent  surveys 
indicate  that  year  around  employment  for  Natives  may  soon  be  a reality  in 
places  like  Old  Harbor  as  well  as  at  Kodiak  itself.  Transition  from  the 
original  subsistence  economy  to  a sound  extra-active  economy,  while  long 
in  process,  is  now  nearing  achievement. 


COOK  INLET  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 


The  Cook  Inlet  region  was  the  historic  territory  of  the 
Tanaina  Indians.  An  Athapascan-speaking  people,  they  occupied  the 
general  watershed  area  flowing  into  Cook  Inlet  plus  the  country  around 
Lake  ClarJciind  the  northern  part  of  Iliamna  Lake  in  the  Bering  Sea 
drainage J ^2  One  Tanaina  band  also  lived  in  the  Lime  Hills  country  of 
the  Kuskokwim  River  drainage. 

The  following  divisions  of  the  Tanaina  existed  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  region.  Their  territories  are  naturally  difficult  to  state  pre- 
cisely after  150  years  of  European  contact  and  resultant  population 
s:  diffusion: 

...  The  Kachemak.  BayAvea.  This  area  comprises 
the  region  around  Kachemak  Bay  extending  as  far 
seaward  as  to  include  the  modern^settlement  of 
Seldovia  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  .This  is 


WXHcT, 

120  Ibid. 


f21 Yule  Chaffin,  Koniag  to  King  Crab.  Chaffin  Incorporated,  Deseret 
News  Press,  1967. 

22 Cornel i us  Osgood,  The  Ethnography  of  £fce7a?Mirca(NewHaven: 

Yale  Uni  vers  ity  PfdSs , 1 937 
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the  only  present  existing  village  in  the  area 
and  marks  the  Tanaina-Eskimo  boundary  in  this 
direction.  Formerly  the  natives  occupied  other 
sites  along  both  sides  of  Kachemik  Bay. 

...  The  Kenai  Area.  This  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  Kenai  Peninsula  north 
of  the  Kachemak  Bay  area  and  includes  the  country 
of  Tustumena,  Skilak  and  Kenai  Lakes  as  far 
north  as  Turnagain  Arm.  The  principal  native 
settlement  is  Kenai.  Other  known  villages,  from 
south  to  north,  are:  Kasnatchin  (Anchor  Point), 

Ninilchik,  Kasilof,  Skittok  (near  Kenai),  Chinila 
(near  Kenai),  Skilak  (south  side  of  Skilak  Lake), 
Titukilsk  (near  Nikishka),  Nikishka  (near  East 
Foreland),  and  Kultuk  (near  Nikishka) . 

,,»  The  Upper  Inlei  Area.  The  region  north  of 
the  Kenai  area  with  its  center  around  Knik  Arm 
but  including  the  drainage  of  the  rivers  emptying 
into  it.  Anchorage,  the  largest  European  town 
within  Tanaina  limits,  is  located  on  Knik  Arm, 
but  the  principal  modern  Indian  village  is  farther 
up  the  coast  at  Eklutna.  Other  known  settlements 
in  this  area  are  Zdluiat  (south  of  Nitak),  Nitak 
(near  Eklutna),  Knakatuk  (opposite  Nitak  on  the 
west  side  of  Knik  Arm),  and  Knik  (near  the  mouth 
of  Knik  River) . 

...  The  Sus itna  Area,  This  subdivision  lies 
west  of  the  Upper  Inlet  and  comprises  the  valleys 
of  the  Susitna  River  and  its  affluents.  Of  the 
few  remaining  Indian  villages,  Susitna  ranks  as 
the  most  important. 

....  The  Tyonek  Area.  Across,  the  inlet  from  the 
Kenai  area,  it  extends  from  the  Susitna  Area 
seaward  to  the  Eskimo  boundary  at  about  Kami shak 
Bay.  At  the  present,  the  only  settlement  is  the 
fairly  large  Indian  village  of Tyonek  (PI . 2,C).  v 
Possibly  the  regi on  about  JCusta tan , a vi 11  age  below 
Tyonek,  formerly  represented  a distinct  subdivision 
but  the  evi dence  poi nts  to  the  di rect  connecti on 
of  these-- two. 

, The  Iliamna  Area . The  valley  of  the  Iliamna 
River  and  the  region  about  the  northern  part  of 
the  lake  of  the  same name.  The  chief  settlement 
is  Iliamna  Village  (near  the  mouth  of  the  II iamna 
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. . . The  Clark  Lake  Area . Tha  country  around 
Clark  Lake  northwest  of  the  Iliamna  region  in- 
cluding the  upper  Mulchatna  River  drainage. 

This  section  was  not  visited  and  consequently 
its  ethnographical  variations  were  not  studied. 

There  are  several  Indian  villages,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Nikhkak.123 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Tanaina  population  in  the  Cook 
Inlet  region  about  1805--some  twenty  years  after  Russian  settlement 
in  the  region  began--was  about  3,000  persons  in  fourteen  settlements.-  4 

Today  the  descendants  of  this  Tanaina  Indian  population 
probably  number  less  than  one  third  this  amount  although  the  total 
Native  population  for  the  Cook  Inlet  region  is  today  about  6,000 
people. 125 

A number  of  historic , economic  and  social  forces  have  inter- 
acted to  effect  this  change. 

Briefly  the  pattern  of  change  has  been  as  follows: 

...  Initial  English  fur  trade  contact  in  1786  to  1790's; 

...  Russian  settlement  at  Kasilof  in  1786  followed  by 
erection  of  St,  Nicholas  redoubt  at  Kenai  in  1791 
and  violent  resistance  to  Russian  expansion  efforts 
to  colonize,  convert  people  to  Christianity,  suppress 
polygamy,  etc.,  resulting  in  a hold -back  upon  Russian 
exploitation  until  about  1838; 

...  The  1838  Smallpox  epidemic  which  greatly  decimated 

the  Indian  population  and  broke  down  group  morale  and 
action  enabling  Russian  exploitation  to  expand  and 
start  the  decline  of  Native  culture  in  the  region; 

...  The  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  which,  although  it  did 
not  greatly  accelerate  the  cultural  breakdown  of  the 
Tanaina,  did  start  the  beginning  of  another  set  of 
changes  influenced  by  United  States  military  occupation 
until  1878,  Trade  became  dominated  by  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Company  who,  possessing  exclusive  rights  to 
the  Pribilof  fur  sealery,  were  able  to  develop  other 
fur  trade  and  transportation  monopolies  extending, 
for  example,  regular  ship  service  to  Cook  Inlet; 

™ibid.,  pp.  13-15. 

124Lisiansky,  A Voyage  Round  the  World,  quoted  by  .Cornel ius  Osgood 
in  The  Ethnography  of  the  Tanaina  (New  Haven : Yale  University  Press, 

1937).  . ' w- ^ .. 

iZ5  Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other  Places  Raving  a Native  (Population 
of  25  or  More,  a report  prepared  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1967.  • 

Note:  Osgood  estimated  Tanaina  population  in  1932  as  650  people. 
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...  The  general  by-passing  of  the  Cook  Inlet  region  by 

the  major  economic  and  political  forces  of  the  period 
1880  to  1912--gold,  fisheries,  reindeer  introduction, 
missionary  effort  with  the  Eskimos,  etc.* 

...  The  construction  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  between  1914 

and  1932,  and  related  developments  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  Anchorage  in  1914,  opening  of  the  agriculture 
of  Matanuska  Valley  and  access  to  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields  ; 

...  The  1934  federal ly-sponscred  agricultural  colonization 
of  the  Matanuska  Valley j 

. ..  World  War  II  and  the  advent  of  military  construction 
in  the  Anchorage  area,  i.e.  the  construction  of  Ft. 
Richardson  in  1940  and  the  Glenn  Highway  construction 
between  Anchorage  and  Tok  to  link  up  with  the  Alaska 
Highway. 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 

The  livelihood  pattern  of  the  Cook  Inlet  region  is  now  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  effects  of  the  basin's  cash  economy.  And, 
while  it  is  true  that  indigenous  Native  people  of  the  region  supplement 
their  income  with  the  subsistence  harvest  of  fish,  game*  and  other 
products  of  the  land  and  water,  it  is  also  true  that  the  whites  of  the 
area  and  the  Natives  who  have  moved  here  from  all  over  Alaska  do  like- 
wise. 

The  wildlife  resource  available  for  harvest  is  described  in 
Chapter  IV,  The  fishery  of  the  region  is  dominated  by  commercial  and 
sports  interests  rather  than  by  Native  subsistence  needs.  Therefore, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report  there  is  little  need  to  describe  in  de- 
tail the  past  dependence  of  the  Tanaina  upon  the  resources  of  the  land. 

This  can  be  very  briefly  summarized  by  quoting  Osgood 3 26 

Most  of  the  Northern  Athapaskan  people  depend 

for  food  primarily  on  fish  and  secondarily  on 

1 and  mammal s , The  supply  of  either  is  fre-  . 

quently  none  too  certain.  The  Tanaina  alone 

have  sea  mammals,  and  not  only  are? they  unique 

i n this  respect,  but  they  have  fi sh  andiland 

animals  in  abundance  as  well.  Historid^v^^?'^- " 

records  show  how  rich  the  inlet  has  been . In 

salmon,  while  even  today  a traveler  can  see  ; l- ; 

C that  the  sea  mammals  are  plentiful.  As  for 't'-  •' 

game  animals,  hunters,  the  world  over,  eulogize 
the  Kenaf  Peninsula^f;^  v‘-  vv;/ . 


Within  the  Tanaina  area  the  distribution  of 
these  food  potentialities  Is  not  equals  how- 
ever, which  results  in  groups  of  villages 
differing  in  this  and  dependent  aspects  of 
culture.  The  outstanding  factor  affecting 
the  range  of  the  food  supply  is  at  least 
correlated  with  salt  water.  In  the  Kachemak 
Bay  area  there  is  a regular  salt  water  fauna, 
but  in  the  narrower  upper  regions,  fed  by 
many  glacial  streams,  the  inlet  i apparently 
not  suitable  for  many  forms  of  sea  life.  The 
inland  villages  have  fresh  water  and  a con- 
siderably colder  climate  which  limits  the 
food  supply  both  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
species  and  in  the  time  of  seasonal  residence. 
One  thus  finds  a very  rich  food  area  in  the 
Lower  Inlet,  and  areas  gradually  poorer  as 
one  moves  up  the  inlet  and  inland  until  at 
last  there  is  the  familiar  Athapaskan  situa- 
tion of  a people  who  Intermittently  starve. 

The  division  of  these  food  areas  ma.y  be 
expressed  for  convenience  as  follows; 

1.  Kachemak  Bay  Area— mild  climate — salt  water, 

2.  Kenai-Tyonek  Areas— climate  less  mild  than 
the  above — salt  water  mixed  with  fresh. 

3.  Upper  Inlet  Area — climate  cold — dirty 
fresh  and  salt  water  mixed. 

4.  Iliamna  and  Susitna  Areas--cl imate  cold- 
fresh  water  only. 

A consideration  of  the  following  chart  showing 
the  sea  fauna  caught  locally  and  eaten  by  the 
Tanaina  quickly  indicates  the  inequality  of 
food  supply  in  different  areas.  The  superior 
position  of  the  Kachemak  Bay  district  may  be 
seen  at  a glance  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
inland  areas  of  Susitna  and  Iliamna, 

Land  animals  and  vegetable  foods  are  more 
evenly  distributed,  however,  and  play  an 
important  part  in  solving  the  food  problem. 

To  turn5 from  the  general  economic  problem  of 
distribution,  we  can  say  without  much  doubt 
that  fish,  and  especially  salmon*  is  the  most 
important  article  of  diet  for; the  Tanaina  as 
a whole . Kenai  i nformants  i nsist  on  the  poi nt 
especial  1 y , bringi ng  as  corroboration  stories 
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of  hunger  periods  in  the  early  spring  when 
there  are  no  fish.  In  the  Kachemak  Bay  area, 
my  principal  informant,  quite  as  might  be 
expected,  instantly  assigned  the  place  of  first 
importance  to  sea  mammals  in  general  and  the 
hair  seal  in  particular  (at  the  same  time 
rather  regretfully  admitting  that  fur  seal  are 
more  to  his  taste).  Also  he  states  that  the 
Kachemak  Bay  people  always  have  plenty  to  eat. 

In  the  Upper  Inlet  it  is  not  certain  whether 
caribou  or  salmon  provide  the  staple  of 
existence,  but  admittedly  there  are  hunger 
periods  in  either  case.  An  Iliamna  informant 
states  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  red 
salmon  are  the  most  important  food  in  summer 
and  rabbits  and  ptarmigan  in  the  winter.  From 
historic  sources  we  have  Li siansky's  comment 
that  the  people  of  the  Bay  of  Kenai  lived 
better  than  the  Aleutians  (Eskimo)  because 
they  had,  besides  fish,  the  animals,  especially 
wild  sheep,  which  they  hunted.  Sheldon  notes 
at  a much  later  period  that,  despite  the 
proximity  of  game,  they  are  primarily  salmon 
fishers.  Vrangel  observed  that  the  Tanaina 
from  the  districts  of  Kachemak  Bay  and  Kenai 
depended  far  less  on  caribou  than  the  Upper 
Inlet  and  Susitna  people. 

Kache-  Upper 

mak  Bay  Kenai — Tyonek  Inlet  Susitna — Iliamna 
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Food  caught  locally  and  eaten. 
Food  rarely  caught  locally. 
Food  not  caught  locally. 


More  important  than  this  story  of  the  past  is  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  today  very  modern  economic  and  social  forces  dominate  the 
Cook  Inlet  region  affecting  Native  and  white  similarly,  if  not  always 
equally,  to  an  extent  not  developed  anywhere  else  in  Alaska. 

The  effect  of  these  forces  upon  Native  ethnic  identity  and 
settlement  patterns  was  first  a gradual  cultural  decline  following  the 
epidemic  of  1838  which  about  halved  their  numbers.  Second,  a.  long 
qradual  period  of  trade  and  contact— with  Russians  and  Aleuts,  with 
the  whalers  and  traders  of  the  1880's  and  a few  American  trappers  and 
then  some  contact  with  fortune  seekers  bound  for  the  Yukon  Valley  gold 
fields — al 1 resulting  in  continual  cultural  erosion  but  no  major  change. 
The  third  effect  is  of  recent  times.  It  began  with  the  construction  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  and  built  up  in  impact,  through  the  colonization  of 
the  Matanuska  Valley  to  the  period  of  rapid  growth  about  Anchorage  in 
World  War  II  and  during  the  post-war  era. 

During  this  latter  period,  most  Tanaina  villages  were  either 
abandoned  or  taken  under  white  cultural  and  pol ideal  dominance  so  that 
today  only  two  identifiable  Tanaina  vi llages— Tyonek  and  Eklucna—exist 
in  a region  where  a score  were  present  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Figures  III  - 70  and  III  - 71  illustrate  this  transition.  The  culture 
of  the  real  Tanaina  is  dead  or  dying. 

In  its  place,  however,  throughout  the  Cook  Inlet  region,  one 
sees  today  representation  of  all  of  Alaska's  Native  ethnic  groups.  They 
have  come  in  response  to  the  advantages  of  the  same  civilization  an 
culture  which  has  virtually  destroyed  the  Tanaina  people  and  their  total 
mixed  Native  population  is  twice  that  of  the  Tanaina  150  years  ago. 

One  cannot  leave  a description  of  the  Tanaina  people,  however, 
without  mention  of  the  economic  extremes  present  today  between  two  groups 
of  these  people.  These  extremes — both  caused  directly  by  government- -at  e 
the  affluence  of  the  Tyonek  people  and  the  landless,  tow- income  status  of 
the  so-called  Kenaitzi  (a  Tanaina  grouping  of  peoples  from  several  vil- 
lages on  the  Keriai  Peninsula)-  Petroleum  resources  have  been  discovered _ 
on  the  Tyonek  Native  Reserve  and  on  the  Kenai  peninsula.  By  governmental 
decision,  revenues  from  the  development  of  Tyonek  resources  have  accrued 
to  the  people  with  resultant  enhancement  of  community  and  individual  life. 
The  former  lands  of  the  Kenaitzi,  on  the  other  hand,  are  now  part  of  the 
Kenai  National  Moose  Range  or  are  state  or  private  lands  in  the  econom- 
ically booming  petroleum  industrial  area  around  Kenai.  The  Kenaitzi  as 
a group  do  not  share  in  this  growing  economy  as  do  their  more  fortunate 
Tyonek  brothers . y-':'-1"'  Z?  ' .f'- . 
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FIGURE  IN  - 69 
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Tanaina  This  Is  a term  used  by  the  Natives  to  mean  people,  exclusive 

of  Eskimos  and  Europeans.  They  have  also  been  called  Kha1= 
akhotana.  The  Tanaina  belong  to  the  Athapascan  linguistic 
stock.  According  to  Osgood  (1934),  they  are  located  along 
the  drainage  of  Cook  Inlet  north  of  Seldovia,  the  north 
half  of  Illamna  Lake  and  Its  drainage.  Including  Clark  Lake, 

Since  contact,  possibly  slight  Incursions  have  been  made  Into 
territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Eskimo,  notably  Seldovia 
Bay  and  portions  of  Illamna  Lake. 

Osgood  (1936)  gave  the  following  subdivisions: 

Lower  Inlet  (Kachemak  Bay  area  And  Seldovia) 

Middle  Inlet  (Kenai  Area— Testament,  Skllak  and  Kenaf  Lakes 
and  the  adjacent  coast) 

Upper  Inlet  (Knlk  arm  of  Cook  Inlet  and  Its  drainage) 

Susltna  (Susltna  River  and  drainage) 

Tyonek  (west  coastal  region  of  Cook  Inlet) 

Illamna  (region  of  the  north  part  of  Illamna  Lake  and  its 
drainage) 

Clark  Lake  (the  region  about  Clark  Lake) 

The  settlements  of  the  Tanaina  were: 

Chi n_1  l_a_,  on  east  side  of  Cook  Inlet  near  mouth  of  Kenal 
TXiknu)  River.  Former  Indian  village  reported  as 

Chernila  by  Petroff  In  18S0  Census  - population  15,  X 

Cnyinna,  on  northwest  shore  of  Cook  Inlet  at  mouth  of 
Chult  River,  2 miles  north  of  Tyonek.  Var.  Ladd.  A 
former  trading  post  and  fishing  station  and  Indian 

village*  X 

Eklutna , at  the  head  of  Knlk  Arm.  mouth  of  Eklutna 
River,  Var.  Old  Knlk,  Indian  village  that  may  have 
originally  been  one  of  the  Knlk  Villages.  Present  place.  X 

Illamna,  near  mouth  of  Illamna  River,  north  of  Illamna 

Lake,  The  present-day  Illamnfi  Is  at  a new  location  on 

Northeast  Bay  near  Newhalen  and  this  historic  Illamna 

is  referred  to  as  Old  Illamna.  It  Is  still  a present 

place  of  a few  people  near  the  eld  site,  less 

Kasllof , on  the  east  coast  of  Cook  Inlet  at  the  moutn 
of  Kasllaf  River,  12  miles  south  of  present-day  Kenal, 

Reported  as  early  as  1786.  X 

Kasnatchln,  at  Anchor  Point,  Kenal  Peninsula,  Former 
camp  or  settlement  reported  by  Petroff  In  1880  Census, 

Present  place,  less 

Kenal . on  the  east  side  of  Cook  Inlet  at  the  mouth  of 
Renat  River.  Ruslan  post  built  here  In  1791.  Present 
place.  X 

Nikhkak.  on  Lake  Clark.  Fortner  village  and  boat  landing. 

Presently  a salmon  season  fishing  village  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  serving  the  permanent  village  (Kljlk).  lo- 
cated nine  miles  up  the  river.  Also  reported  as  K1  a tag- 

mi  ut  Camp  vn  Bristol  Bay  Region,  X 

Kljlk.  nine  miles  up  the  Kljlk  River  from  Lake  Clark, 

Former  permanent  village.  Hey  be  same  as  K1 chi k, 

Klatagmlut  Village  In  Bristol  Bay  Region.  X 

Knakatnuk.  opposite  Nltak  on  the  west  side  of  Knlk  Arm. 
at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  Var.  Knlk  Station.  Re- 
ported in  Petroff* s 1880  Census.  X 


Knlk  (Var,  Klnlk) t near  mouth  of  Knlk  River.  Reported  In  Petroff'5 

. 1886  Census.  A second  Knlk  developed  about  Palmers  Store  in  1903.  X 
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Kultuk,  on  cast  side  of  Cook  Inlet  near  Nlklshka,  Vaf,  x 

Niki  ska  No,  3,  TltullSk,  Former  Indian  village. 

Kustatan , on  west  fide  of  Cook  Inlet  below  Tyoneju  Re- 
Bsrted  by  Petroff  In  1880  Census;  Native  population 

nearly  wiped  out  by  1918  flu  epidemic.  Present  site  of  x 

oil  company  activity. 

Nlklshka.  near  East  Foreland  at  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  V'dr* 

Niki  ska  Wharf.  Niklska  No,  1,  Former  Indian  village  and 
bolt  landing.  Present  place  being  developed  by  oil 
industry,  lB£S 

Nlnilchl k . on  east  coast  of  Cook  Inlet  south  of  mouth 
of  Kasllaf  River.  Reported  by  Petroff,  x 

Nltak,  on  east  side  of  knlk  Bay  at  head  of  Cook  Inlet  x 

and  near  iklutnft,  Former  Indian  village  reported  by 

Petroff, 

Skllak.  on  south  side  of  Skllak  Like*  Kenal  Peninsula,  x 

former  Indian  village  reported  by  Petroff  In  1880. 

Sklttok,  on  Kaknu  (Kenal)  River,  and  forming  part  of  the  , _ _ 

kenaTTattlement.  Reported  In  1890  as  Chkltuk,  (part  of  tenal) 

Stebenka,  four  miles  below  Skllak  Lake*  occupied  until 

Tfurrr 

Susitna.  on  Susltna  River.  Cook  Inlet.  Reported  by  x 

Petroff.  Post  Office  established  In  1906. 

Tyenefc*  on  the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet.  Reported  as 
early  as  188U  by  Petroff.  The  name  Tyonek  hai>  b^an  In 
literature  far  a number  of  villages  on  the  west  coast 
of  Cook  Inlet,  This  may  be  explained  In  part  by  the 
shifts  in  the  population.  Present  plies.  * 

Zdlylat.  on  the  east  side  of  Knlk  Bay,  south  of  Nltek,  X 

Fbi^er  Indian  village  reported  by  Petroff  In  1BB0* 

Seldovla,  on  west  coast  of  Renal  Peninsula, ^tast  shore 
of  Seldovla  Bay.  Reported  in  Petroff i 1S8Q  and  1890 
Census.  The  present  place  of  Seldovla  grew  around  a 
. ...  trading  stare  In  a Tananl  na  Indian  village.  Var.^  ......  ...... 

Chesloknu.  * 

Alexander,  small  Indian  vlllago  reported  In  1898.  on  X 

Susltna  River  Delta, 

Tal keetna . at  Junction  Of  Talkeetna  and  Susltna  Rivers, 

50  miles  north  of  Anchorage,  Reported  to  be  site  of 

Tenanlna  Indian  village*  It  developed  as  a major  can? 

when  the  railroad  was  built,  and  a post  office  was 
established  in  1916.  Present  place,  •>.  * 

Salamatof,  on  east  shore  of  Cook  Inlet  at  mouth  of 
SaYaiWtoT  Creek,  5,5  miles  northwest  of  Kenal.  Tanalna 
Indian  village  reported  In  1911,  Presently  becoming 

heavily  settled.  e5s  - ' - ^ ~ _ — 

Orth.  Donald  i3.  viotionttry  of  42<x,ka  piaoo  Hamaa,  Geological  Profession*!  Paper  S67.  . Masn  g ■ 

Office,  1967.  ..... 

Osgood.  Cornelius.  T h*  Ethnography  of  th*  Tanaina,  New  Haven i Yale  University  Press.  Bulletin  14S  Washington: 
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COPPER  RIVER  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 


The  Copper  River  region  was,  in  aboriginal  times,  occupied  by 
the  Ahtenas  (ice  people),  a group  of  Athapascan  stock. 


U.  S.  Army  Lieutenant  Henry  T.  Allen  explored  the  Copper 
River  region  in  1885.  Allen  stated  that  the  territory  of  the  Ahtena 
"is  included  between  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-seventh  meridians  and  between  the  sixty  and  one-half  and 
sixty-third  parallels,  representing  an  approximate  area  of  25,000 
square  miles,  all  of  which  is  drained  by  the  Copper  [River]  and  its 
tributaries. " 


There  has  been  virtually  no  change  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Ahtena  population  in  the  83  years  since  Lieutenant  Allen's  exploration 
of  the  Copper  River.  Allen  said,  "The  entire  number  of  natives  on  the 
river  and  its  tributaries  is  about  366,  divided  as  follows:  Men,  128; 

women,  98;  children,  140."128  Today,  latest  estimates  place  the  Native 
population  of  the  region  at  400 !'^9 


Allen  further  described  the  historic  settlement  pattern  of 
the  region  thus: 


Between  Alaganik  and  Woods  Canon,  a distance  of  110 
miles,  there  are  no  settlements,  yet  an  occasional 
party  goes  down  to  Bremner  River  to  hunt  moose.  On 
the  Chittyna  [Chitina  River!  and  its  tributaries 
are  about  thirty  souls;  on  the  headwaters  of  Tezlina 
and  Lake  Plaveznle,  probably  twenty.  The  Tatlatans, 
including  the  settlement  at  Lake  Suslata  [Suslota 
Lake],  number  117.  On  the  Copper,  between  Tara 1 and 
the  Tezlina  [Tazlina  River],  are  209,  the  total 
number  of  Midnooskies, 


Despite  continued  European  contact  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cooper 
River,  some  scientific  exploration  in  the  183, O' s,  sporadic  gold  explora- 
tion and  camp  development  during  the  height  of  the  Gold  Rush  Era  and 
railroad  route  surveys  in  the  early  1900's,  the  region  remained  pretty 
much  isolated  until  the  World  War  II  period  of  highway  development 
opened  the  country  to  access.  But  gradual  changes  in* the  early  1900's 
set  the  pattern  for  the  developmental  access  to  follow.  After  the 


i28Henry  T7  Allen,  "Atnatanas:  Natives  of  Copper  River.  Alaska," 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti tution , Washington : 1889 • 
pp.  258-266 £ ; 

^Villages  in  Alaska  and  Other  Places  Having  a Native  Population  of 
25  or  mope,'  compiled  by  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development 
Planning  in  Alaska,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1967. 
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period  of  exploration  in  the  1880's  and  1890's,  a few  trading  posts, 
such  as  Gakona  (established  in  1905)  and  telegraph  stations,  such 
as  Chi stochi na  and  Gulkana  (both  established  in  1902),  changed  the 
pattern  of  Native  occupation,  becoming  central  places  of  Ahtena  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  for  trade  and  work. 

Similarly,  the  Ahtena  village  called  Liebigstag  in  Allen  s 
1887  report  became  the  site  of  a trading  post  in  about  1896  and 
developed  into  a mining  camp  when  about  300  prospectors  wintered 
there  in  1898-99.  In  1901  its  location  on  the  Fairbanks -Valdez  trail 
made  it  a natural  U.S.  Army  telegraph  station  location,  and  the  town 
that  grew  developed  into  present-day  Copper  Center.  Its  trade  attrac- 
tions and  work  opportunities,  such  as  supplying  meat  to  the  occupants, 
served  as  a focal  point  to  attract  Native  residents  of  the  region. 

The  Natives  who  now  inhabit  the  village  of  Copper  Center  are  for  the 
most  part  descendants  of  the  Tatlatans  living  earlier  in  Chyttina  and 
along  the  Klutina  and  Tazlina  Rivers. 

Recent  archeological  discovery  of  side-notched  projectile 
points  has  been  made  on  a hilltop  overlooking  the  Tyone  River  and  In 
"blowouts"  of  a glacier-formed  ridge  near  the  Denali  Highway.  These 
notched  points,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Anaktuvak  Pass  region 
and  on  the  Palisades  site  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  indicate  that  this  form 
of  notching  is  an  indication  of  time  for  early  Alaska  prehistory. 

The  projectile  points  were  made  by  a people  (5,000  and  7,000  years 
ago)  whose  culture  is  recognized  by  this  distinctive  style  in  stone 
workmanship. 

Other  kinds  of  artifacts,  both  in  association  with  the 
notched  points  and  in  unrelated  surface  sites,  indicate  that  much 
is  yet  to  be  learned  from  the  archeology  about  the  early  people  of 
the  region. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tangle  Lake,  Dickey  Lake,  Paxson 
Lake,  Summit  Lake,  and  Fielding  Lake  areas,  there  is  a concentration 
of  small,  archeological  sites  which  may  contain  materials  among  the 
earliest  known  for  Alaska.  Many  of  these  remains  of  prehistoric  man 
are  of  a type  previously  undescribed  and  unknown. 

A site  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tyone  and  Susitna  Rivers  is 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  largest  inland  Athapascan  villages  prior  to 
1500  A.D.  Other  sites  that  are  related  to  the  same  cultural  period 
are  found  south  of  the  Lake  Louise  and  Susitna  Lake  narrows  and  on 
Mendeltna  Creek  near  Tazlina  Lake. 

Figure  I I 1-72  summarizes  what  is  known  of  the  historic 
Native  places  of  the  region  and  their  current  status. 


FIGURE  til  - 72 

HISTORIC  NATIVE  PUCES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
COPPER  RIVER  REGION 


NATIVE  GROUP  HISTORIC  PLACES 


EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS  SEASONAL  ABANDONED  ANTIQUITY 
25  - 299  300  - 999  1QQQ  + UNKNOWN  CAMP  SITE SITE 


Ahtena,  signifying  "Ice  People, " Alio  called: 

Copper  River  Indians*  popular  name, 

Intsl  Dlndjech,  Kutchln  name,  meaning  "men  of  Iron." 
Ketschetnaer  or  Kokshlna.  Russian  name  meaning  "Ice  people," 
Mednofskl,  Russian  name  meaning  "copper  river  people." 
Yellowknife  Indians*  by  Ross  (quoted  by  Dili,  1§77). 

Yulllt,  Ugalakfnlut  nan*. 

The  Ahtena  belonged  to  the  Athapascan  linguistic  stock. 
Physically  they  are  said  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the 
Ksyukukhotani.  These  people  lived  In  the  Copper  River  Basin 
and  were  subdivided  as  follows: 

According  to  Allan  (1837): 

Hlduusky,  an  temper  River  from  its  mouth  to  Tazllna 
River  and  Its  branches*,  and 

Tatlazan,  above  the  Taillna, 

According  to  Hoffman  (.ns,): 

Ikhcrkhamut,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River, 

Kanglkhlukhmut,  at  the  head  of  the  Copper  River. 

Kulehana,  about  headwaters  of  the  Kuskokwlm  and  ex- 
tending  probably  Into  the  valley  of  Copper  River,  but 
Osgood  (1936)  calls  this  "an  erroneous  generalized 
extension  of  the  Ahtena  people*" 

Kuluihut,  on  Copper  River  next  above  the  Ikherkhamut. 

Shukhtutakhllt,  on  Copper  River  next  above  the 
Kanglkhlukhmut. 

VI  kbit,  next  below  the  Kulchana. 


Ahtena  The  settlements  of  the  Ahtena  people  were? 


Ataganlk.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River*  In  the 
Copper  Delta,  20  miles  southeast  of  Cordova.  Former 
Ahtrna  village  shared  with  Ugallkmlut  Eskimos.  In  1885 
Allen  discovered  the  village  moved  to  a new  site  reported 
as  Skatalls.  Population  Including  Eyak  was  117  in  1880; 

48  In  1 890.  Now  located  along  Copper  River  highway*  X 

Bgtzul netas , on  north  bank  of  Tanada  Creek,  nine  miles 
southeast  of  junction  with  Capper  River.  Reported  In 
1817  and  1895. 

Lleblgstag*  on  the  left  bank  of  Copper  River,  at  or  near 
present-day  Copper  Center.  Reported  by  Alien  In  1585.  X 

Hlduuski l , on  the  east  bank  of  Copper  River,  bo low  the 
mouth  of  Tenslna  Creek.  Former  Ahtana  camp  or 

settlement  reported  by  Hodge  in  1907,  Location  unknown.  X 


Skatalls.  near  the  mouth  of  Copper  Rlvepi  probably  the 
origTnaT  Aloganlk.  An  Ahtena  village  reported  by  Allen 
In  1829  with  population  of  38* 

Skolal . on  Nlzlna  River  near  the  mouth  of  Chltlstone 
River*  Var.  Nicolai  Village, 

Si  ana  * at  ~he  confluence  of  Slant  and  Copper  Rivers, 

Present  place  south  of  Glenn  Highway,  53  miles  south- 
west of  Tok,  less 

Tltlogat,  an  Ahtena  village  probably  of  Kulchana 
dT vision.  Reported  In  1877.  Near  present-day  Siena. 

Toral , on  Copper  River  at  mouth  of  Chi tint  River*  Var, 

Tarai . Near  present  place  of  Chltina  which  may  have 
been  original  site  of  Tarai, 


X 

X 


X 


X 


Hentasta  Lake*  early  Indian  settlmtent  site  on  mom  than 
one  location  around  the  lake.  Reported  by  Lewi  In  1898* 

Telegraph  station  here  In  1902,  Present  place.  X 

jusiota,  village  at  Suslota  Lake,  reported  by  Allan  1887,  x 

mfsm  Allen,  Htnry  I.  ■AW.n.st  H*\l»«  af  Cer»r  Blw.  Hwm!  U«paft  eMh.  WlUiianun  inniuman.  wining  ton:  leas. 

Hodge,  Fredtrlck  Webb  (ed.l.  Part  I end  Part  Tie  • a&ndbook  of  Indian*  north  of  waxloo,  Ksshlngtens  U.  S.  flovernnent  PrlBtlni  , 

Office,  1907. 

Qrth,  Donald  J.  Dictionary  of  Alaslx.  Plaa*  Kama,  Geological  Survey  Professional  Paper  §67.  Washington:  U*  S,  Government  Printing  Office.  1967 

Swanton,  John  R.  The Indian  Tribta  of  north  America.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  Of  American  Ethnology.  Bulletin  US.  Washington: 
g,  $.  Government  Printing  Office,  1913* 

Conciliation  by  David  H.  Hlckok.  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska- 


Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 


A relatively  sparse  aboriginal  population  in  the  region 
relied  for  its  livelihood  upon  an  abundant  and  varied  wildlife  popu- 
lation. Big  game,  importantly  the  caribou  and  moose,  and  the  fisn  of 
river  and  stream  were  mainstays  of  life,  supplemented  by  waterfowl 
and  small  mammals  in  the  ways  of  a typical  Athapascan  culture. 


With  the  increase  in  white  population,  larger  demands  were 
placed  upon  the  wildlife  resource  directly  for  food  purposes.  The 
Native  population  supplied  much  of  this  harvest  and  received  trade  in 
return  The  fur  trade,  too,  opened  economic  opportun-  ies  for  Native 
residents ; and  the  region's  fur  resources  through  the  i 920's  supported 
a divided,  subsistence-cash  economy  for  the  people. 

In  recent  years  this  same  abundant  and  variable  wildlife 
population  has  become  more  accessible  for  sport  and  supplementary 
food  harvest  by  the  white  residents  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Thus, 
the  region  is  now  a primary  recreation  area,  and  the  Nat,ve  resident 
shares  in  revenues  derived  from  guiding  and  supplying  services  to  the 
people  who  come  for  this  outdoor  recreational  pursuit.  This  work 
today  supplies  the  major  cash  income  for  Natives  in  the  region,  but 
many  heads  of  families  work  elsewhere  sending  home  the  needed  cash  to 
support  those  at  home.  But,  importantly,  although  his  direct  sub- 
sistence dependency  upon  the  biotic  resource  is  now  modified,  the 
Native  family  still  relies  on  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  for 
important  contributions  to  his  livelihood.  In  this  pursuit  the  Native 
resident  ranges  about  40  to  60  miles  around  his  population  centers  in 

the  region. 

The  commercial  salmon  fishery  of  the  Copper  River  drainage 
is  principally  composed  of  red  salmon  of  a particularly  prime 
quality.  In  1965  the  commercial  salmon  catch  had  a value  co  fisher 
men  of  1,5  million  dollars.  In  this  harvest  both  Native  and  white 
fishermen  share,  although  the  non-Native  to  a greater  e^ent^  The 
Copper  River  salmon  fishery  is  also  of  basic  importance  to  the  local 
Native  economy,  as  many  Ahtena  depend  on  it  for  subsistence.  Accor 
inq  to  a recent  Bureau  of  Land  Management  report  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  Copper  River  lands,  "encroachments  on  traditional  salmon 
spawning  beds  far  upstream  on  the  Gulkana  River  can  profoundly  afiect 
the  middle  Copper  River  subsistence  fishery,  and  even  the  economy  of 
Cordova." 

Classification  of  the  lands  of  the  Copper  River  Basin, 
currently  underway  pursuant  to  Public  Law  607,  has  important  aspects 
pertinent  to  continued  environmental  livelihood  patterns  of  Native 
residents.  The  classification  process,  if  properly  executed  and 
balanced  particularly  as  between  public  recreational  need  and  Native 
subsistence  requirements,  offers  a means  whereby  the  traditional  and 
historical  rights  of  the  Ahtena  for  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping 
sites  may  be  protected  from  encroachment. 
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GULF  OF  ALASKA  REGION 


Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns 

The  aboriginal  population  occupying  this  region  upon  the 
arrival  of  Europeans  was  comprised  of  both  Eskimos  and  Indians.  The 
Eskimos  or  Chugachigmiut  (now  Chugach)  used  the  territory  in  and 
adjacent  to  Prince  William  Sound.  A related  Eskimo  group,  the 
Ugalakmiut,  was  located  on  Kayak  Island  and  the  adjacent  mainland,  and 
another  group,  the  Unixkugmiut,  resided  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  An 
Indian  group,  the  Eyak,  lived  on  the  Copper  River  De1tal30rhe  Tlingit 
Indians  ranged  up  the  mainland  coast  from  Yakutat  Bay  to  at  least 
Controller  Bay  and  Kayak  Island  where  they  evidently  displaced  or  mixed 
with  the  Ugalakmiut  in  historic  times.  The  Chugach  and  Eyak  are 
treated  separately  in  the  following  presentation.  Little  recorded 
history  exists  relating  to  the  Ugalakmiut  and  Unixkugmiut,  but  their 
culture  was  apparently  quite  similar  to  the  mere  populous  Chugach. 

Chugach 

These  people  represent  the  extreme  extension  of  Alaskan 
Eskimos  in  a southeasterly  direction.  Archeological  studies  indicate 
that  the  Chugach  existed  in  this  region  with  little  cultural  change 
for  at  least  500  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  A1  askaJ  31  As  indi- 
cated In  the  succeeding  Figure  on  Historic  Native  Places  and  Current 
Status,  the  Chugach  were  divided  into  eight  tribes.  The  Eskimos  of 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  Unixkugmiut,  were  considered  to  be  a sepa- 
rate people  by  the  Chugach  themselves .132 

The  following  description  of  the  Chugach  is  taken  from  de  Laguna *133 

These  tribes  or  geographical  groups  shared  the 
same  culture,  spoke  the  same  language,  enter- 
tained each  other  at  feasts,  but  were  politically 
independent.  Eash  group  appears  to  have  had  its 
own  chief  or  leader  and  its  principal  village. 

The  tribes  sometimes  raided  each  other  but  on 
other  occasions  might  unite  against  common  enemies 
such  as  the  Tlingit,  Tanaina,  or  Koniag. 

LaoArnohgnEthhographers , there  is  a concensus  that  an  Eskimo  group 
lived  at  Controller  Bay  and  at  least  seasonally  on  Kayak  Island  and  that 
they  lost  distinctive  identity,  probably  in  historic  times,  when  their 
territory  was  occupied  by  Tlingits.  The  name  Ugalakmiut  used  by 
de  Laguna  has  been  applied  to  the  Eyaks  by  other  writers,  Oswalt  in 
Alaska  Eskimos j,  1967,  p.  5,  prefers  the  name  Tyitlkarmiut  for  this 
Eskimo  group, 

131  Frederica  de  Laguna,  Chugach  Prehistory  ^ The  Archaeology  of  Prince 
William  Sound*  Alaska.  Seattle:  University  of  Washington  Press,  1967. 

' 32  Ibid.  p.3A. 

A33Tbid.  p.  11.  I . ' 


The  Chugach  have  a keen  awareness  of  geography 
and  history.  Every  bay,  island,  rocky  point,  or 
beach  has  its  name,  and  many  of  these  were  the 
scenes  of  historical  or  legendary  events.  We 
collected  a number  of  such  stories  and  myths,  i 
chiefly  those  dealing  with  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  sound  where  most  of  our  archaeological 
work  was  done.  We  were  able  to  visit  a number 
of  the  villages  mentioned  in  these  stories,  and 
in  many  cases  were  able  to  discover  the  site. 

The  myths  also  referred  to  othev'  localities  as 
the  "villages11  Inhabited  by  the  "soul s 11  of  animals 
or  plants,  but  these  places  usually  failed  to 
reveal  any  trace  of  human  habitation. 

Village  sites  were  invariably  on  the  shore, 
usually  on  protected  waters,  for  travel  in  this 
area  is  practically  restricted  to  boats.  The 
village  was  frequently  so  placed  that  it  com- 
manded  a view  of  the  approaches,  and  a strategic 
position  seems  to  have  been  a much  more  important 
consideration  than  the  neighborhood  of  a salmon 
stream  or  a particularly  rich  bed  of  shellfish. 

Thus  no  permanent  villages  were  located  at  the 
heads  of  bays,  in  spite  of  the  tempting  presence 
of  some  of  the  best  salmon  streams,  because  these 
wsre  "dead  ends"  from  which  no  escape  by  water 
would  be  possible  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

Temporary  camps  were,  however,  made  at  fish  streams 
during  the  salmon  runs. 

Sea  otter  hunters  made  temporary  camps  on  the 
exposed  outer  shores  of  Montague  and  Hinchinbrook 
islands,  but  there  were  no  permanent  villages  in 
these  places  because  of  the  dangers  of  access.  It 
would  seem  probable  that  the  houses  on  Kayak,  Wing- 
ham,  and  Middleton  islands  were  used  only  by  hunt- 
ing parties  in  summer.  Our  informants  sometimes 
made  a distinction  between  winter  and  summer 
villages  and  in  other  cases  told  us  that  certain 
settlements  were  inhabited  throughout  the  year, 
but  we  could  discover  no  obvious  differences  among 
the  archaeological  remains  at  these  various  types  of 
sites  except  that  at  some  places  the  middens  were  so 
scanty  as  to  suggest  only  a short  occupation  (per- 
haps for  only  one  or  2 seasons).  There  were  no 
settlements  in  the  interior,  for  the  rocky  hinter- 
land of  the  larger  Islands  and  the  mainland  was 
frequented  only  by  hunters.  Rock  shelters  aid 
caves  near  the  shore  might  be  used  both  as  camping 
places  and  as  burial  grounds,  and  the  rock  walls  of 
such  shelters  were  sometimes  utilized  for  pictographs 


Oswalt134  gives  the  following  description  of  Chugach  dwellings: 

The  winter  dwellings  appear  to  have  been  small , 
rectangular,  plank-sided  buildings  with  low 
ceilings.  Summer  residences  ranged  from  shelters 
beneath  large  skin  boats  parti  ally  tipped  over  to 
bark-covered  shelters  and  substantial  mul ti-fami ly » 
rectangular  wooden  houses.  The  latter  form  had 
vertical  plank  walls  over  an  interior  framing  of 
posts  and  beams.  The  roofs  perhaps  were  more  or 
less  flat  and  were,  except  for  a smoke  hole  opening 
at  the  center,  covered  with  bark  slabs  held  in  place 
with  stones.  Inside  was  a fireplace,  and  small 
sleeping  rooms  and  a steam-bath  room  opened  off 
the  main  room. 

Vitus  Bering  saw  Chugach  hunting  camps  on  Kayak  and  Wingham 
Islands  in  1741,  but  Captain  James  Cook,  who  visited  Prince  William 
Sound  in  1778  was  the  first  European  to  meet  them.  After  publication 
of  his  journals  in  1781,  Cook  was  followed  into  Chugach  territory  by 
a procession  of  explorers,  traders,  and  hunters  from  several  countries. 
Russian  domination  of  the  Chugach  was  well  established  by  1800. 

The  population  of  these  Eskimos,  while  low  in  absolute 
numbers,  was  more  dense  on  an  area  basis  than  other  Eskimo  groups 
except  the  Koniag  of  Kodiak  Island.1 36 

137 

The  following  population  data  is  taken  from  de  Laguna. 

1818,  Imperial  Inspector  Kostlivitzof , 360  Chugach 
(172  males,  188  females). 

1819,  Tikmenief,  in  his  Historical  Review t repeats 
these  figures. 

1825,  Baron  Wrangell,  1,563  Chugach  (782  males,  781 
females).  . 

1837-40,  a terrible  smallpox  epidemic  ravaged  Alaska  and 
must  have  reduced  greatly  the  Chugach  population. 

1839,  Veniaminof,  471  Chugach  (not  including  "creoles," 

i .6. , children  of  native  mothers  and  Russian  fathers). 
1860,  The  Holy  Synod,  in  publishing  the  number  of  Christians 
in  Russian  Ameri ca , cl ai med  456  Chugach  (226  males, 

230  females). 

1863,  Imperial  Inspector  Kostlivitzof  got  the  same  figures 
for  the  entire  Chugach  population,  not  including 
"creoles."  . ■ _ _ . 

134 Oswalt,  Alaskan  Eskimos > op,  ait. 

V3Sde  Laguna,  Chugach  'Prehistory . op,  ait. 

1 3e0swal t , Alaskan  Eskimos 3 op,  ait,-. 

’37de  Laguna , Chugach  Prehistory . . . , op . ait. 
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The  figures  below  are  quoted  from  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  U.S, 
Census  reports  for  1880  and  1890.  The  names  of  the  villages  have  been 
modified  to  conform  to  modern  orthography; 

1880 


Nuchek 

60 

Chugach,  11 

"creol es" 

Tatitlek 

73 

ii 

Kiniklik 

54 

ii 

Chenega 

80 

ii 
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Chugach,  11 

"creoles" 

1890 

Nuchek 

120 

Chugach,  18 

"creoles" 

Tatitlek 

53 

" 36 

II 

Kiniklik 

73 

II 

Chenega 

71 

II 

317 

Chugach,  54 

"creoles" 

Unfortunately,  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the  Chugach 
during  the  present  century  are  not  accurately  known.  Thus,  the  villages 
of  Nuchek  and  Kiniklik  mentioned  above  were  abandoned,  but  the  time  of 
abandonment  is  unrecorded.  Chenega  was  abandoned  following  the  1964 
Earthquake. 

Figure  111-75  summarizes  population  data  that  principally 
represent  Chugach  Natives.  The  data  is  incomplete  because  census 
statistics  do  not  distinguish  between  Natives  and  non-Natives  except 
as  may  be  inferred  from  locations. 


FIGURE  III  - 75 


Village 

CHUGACH 

POPULATION 

DATA 

1920 

1929 

1939 

1950 

1960 

1967 

Cordova 

425 

Chenega 

90 

95 

Tatitlek 

187 

70 

75 

89 

96 

1 50 

Valdez 

90 

Tog-? 

Source : A1 T data  from  U . S.  Government  Census  Reports  except  1967  which 

is  from  Villages  in  Alaska  and  other  places  hasing  a native  population 
of  25  or  more.  Federal  Field  Committee,  1967. 


Eyaks 


The  origin  of  the  Eyaks  is  clouded  by  conflicting  comments 
published  by  numerous  Europeans  who  confused  them  with  adjacent  groups. 
Smith  and  de  Laguna' attempt  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  Eyaks. 

They  reconcile  or  explain  published  discrepancies  in  light  of  their  own 
research,  and  conclude  that  they  are  Indians  with  linguistic  similar- 
ities to  the  Copper  River  Athapascans  and  social  similarities  to  the 
Tlingets  (common  moieties);  despite  cultural  similarities  (boot  styles) 
they  were  not  related  to  adjacent  Eskimos.  They  occupied  the  Copper 
River  Delta,  with  the  Chugach  Eskimos  to  the  west  and  the  Ugalakmiut 
(a  branch  of  the  Chugach)  and  the  Tlingit  Indians  to  the  east. 


The  following  description 
from  Smith  and  de  laguna. 


of  their  social 


culture  is  taken 


There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  exogamic,  matri lineal  moieties  of  the 
Eyak  were  introduced  at  a fairly  recent 
date.  This  impression  is  sustained  by  the 
facts  that  neither  moieties  nor  potlatches 
are  mentioned  in  the  myths.  From  where  the 
importation  took  place  seems  equally  clear, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of 
moieties  was  borrowed  from  the  Tlingit.T39 


The  elaborate  Northwest  Coast  system  of 
family  crests  and  nobility  is  unknown  to 
the  Eyak,  among  whom  the  only  social  classes 
occupying  particular  positions  were  the 
chiefs  and  slaves.  Chieftainship  was  her- 
editary, but  very  little  actual  power  was 
connected  with  the  office. «40 


It  is  a fundamental  principle  in  Eyak 
society  that  the  hunting  grounds  are  not 
individual  property,  but  are  owned  by  the 
tribe  as  a whole, 141 


The  most  conspicuous  trait  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  among  the  Eyak  is  payment 
of  a compensation  according  to  the  size  of 
the  crime  committed,  not  only  as ^regild' 
in  the  case  of  murder,  but  also  for  minor 
and  even  acei dental  i nj uries ^ Outs i de  Alaska 
this  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Eskimo, 
to  whom  bl ood  revenge  j s , practical  ly 
speaking,  ? sacred  duty.  ...  . , ;42 


mments 
it  groups, 
yaks . 
their  own 
imi  1 ar- 
to  the 
it  styles) 
Copper 
akmi ut 


taken 


The  small  size  of  the  tribe  within  historic 
times  probably  prevented  the  Eyak  from  fight- 
ing on  a large  scale;  but  the  general  ill-feeling 
towards  the  Eskimo,  provoked  by  Eskimo  raids 
for  Eyak  women,  may  nevertheless  have  resulted 
in  a state  of  permanent  hostility  between  the 
two  peoples .143 


The  Eyak  Indians  were  never  numerous,  at  least  in  historic 
times.  Smith  and  de  Laguna  cite  early  references  to  Eyak  numbers  and 
the  following  summary  Is  from  that  source.  144 


1818 

117 

1834 

150 

1839 

not 

1863 

148 

1880 

117 

1884 

120 

1885 

8 

1890 

28 

1890 

12 

1890 

154 

1899 

59 

1933 

38 

(51  males,  66  females) 

more  than  38  families 

(73  males,  75  females) 

at  Alaganik 
at  Alaganik 
families  at  Eyak 
families  at  Eyak 
families  at  Alaganik 

(78  males,  76  females) 
living  near  canneries 

including  19  pure  Eyak,  4 half  white,  one  quarter 
white,  six  half  Eskimo,  one  three  quarters  Eskimo, 
five  half  Copper  River  Athapascan,  and  two  half 
Japanese. 


The  same  authors  state  that  the  village  of  Alaganik  was 
abandoned  in  1892  or  1893  and  that  Eyak  was  abandoned  about  the  end 
of  the  century  with  the  natives  of  both  places  relocating  at  Cordova. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tribe  has  nearly  disappeared;  a few 
people  of  Eyak  extraction  may  still  exist  at  Cordova. 


T1 ingits 


As  mentioned  earlier,  T1 ingits  ranged  up  the  coast  from 
Yakutat  Bay  to  Kayak  Island  and  Controller  Bay.  Here  they  mixed  with 
or  displaced  the  Ugalakmiut  Eskimos.  They  did  not  maintain  permanent 
villages  west  of  Yakutat  Bay  and  none  exists  today.  For  a description 
of  the  T1 ingits,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Southeastern  Regional 
narrative. 


^Kai  Birket-Smith  and  Frederica  de  Laguna,  The  Eyak  Indians  of  the 
Covpgz*  Rvvbt  Delta*  Alaska ^ Copenhagen:  Levin  and  Munksgaard , 1938. 

539 Ibid . , p.  447. 

140 Ibid,,  p.  450. 

p.  461. 

'42 ibid. , p.  463. 

'43 ibid.,  P.  464. 

'AAIbid, , pp.  24-25. 
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Inhibited  from  the  western  gatremlty  of  the  Serial  Peninsula 
to  the  delta  of  Copper  River,  There  wsre  eight  tribes  of 
these  people i 

Nuchek  People,  settlements  were; 

Nuchek,  on  Hlnchlnbreok  Island,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Port  Etches  35  miles  southwest  of  Curdova.  This  was 
the  principal  village  of  the  Chugachi^nlut  In  historic 
times.  It  was  not  settled  until  1794  when  the  Russians 
established  Fort  Konstantlve,  Abandoned  19t9-*3Q  when  the 
people  moved  to  Cordova,  Population  In  188Q  - 74;  popu- 
lation In  1890  - 145, 

in  addition  to  Nuchek,  DeLaguna  cites  at  least  five 
other  villages  on  Hlrchlnbrook  Island  used  formerly 
Uy  these  people. 

Shallow  Water  People:  On  eastern  half  of  Hinchlnbrook 

Island;  also  village?-  on  Hawkins  and  Munny  Islands  and 
Point  Whltshed  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  Sound-  Also 
In  former  times,  hunting  camps  an  kayak  and  Wlngham  Islands 
and  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Bering  River  In  Controller  Bay, 

Their  principal  village  was; 

Pal ugvik,  on  Hawkins  Island.  Location  unknown- 

In  addition,  DeLagui.a  cites  other  villages  and  several 
camping  places  in  the  area, 

Ititep  Uay  People:  small  group  using  Sheep  and  Simplon  Bays 

on  mainland  between  Cordova  Bay  and  Part  Gravlna, 

Alukaq,  on  Anderson  Island  was  the  main  village.  There 
Is  no  recent  historic  record  except  DeLaguna' s research 
and  his  reference  to  several  ether  sites  in  this  area, 

Gravina  Bay  People:  several  sites  reported  by  DeLaguna ; 

nothing  of  historic  record, 

Tatitlek  People:  their  settlements  were: 

Tatitlek,  On  the  northeast  Shore  of  Tatitlek  Narrows, 
one  mil o northeast  of  Bllgh  Island.  40  miles  northwest 
of  Cordova,  This  was  reported  as  an  Eskimo  village  In 
ths  1880  Census  with  a population  of  73.  A post  office 
was  established  In  1946,  This  Is  an  existing  settlement,  x 

In  addition  to  Tatitlek*  DeLaguna  also  reports  another 
five  old  village  sites  for  these  people  * but  no  modem 
historic  records, 

Kanlkluk  or  Kanlkllk  (Klnlkllk)  People:  Their  settlefaents 

were; 

kanlkllk,  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Prince  William 
SsuffiTen  point  of  land  esit  of  Eaglek  Bay.  Former  Eskimo 
settlement.  Population  In  16SQ  - 54;  In  1890  - 73.  Aban- 
doned in  19J0. 

In  addition,  DeLaguna  reports  another  eight  village  site* 
for  these  people. 

Ingamatsha  (or  Chenega)  People:  Their  settlement  was: 

Ingwnatsha.  on  a strip  of  Cheneg*  Island  in  Prince 
BTlTtira  Sound,  Reported  by  Petroff  in  1880  Census. 

Post  office  established  In  1946;  village  abandoned  after 
1964  Earthquake.  At  that  time  was  Chenega, 

DeLaguna  also  reports  four  other  village  sites  and 
several  camps  for  these  people, 

Hen tag ua  Island  People,  Hakarl  H quoted  by  OaLaguna  In 
the  enumeration  of  >3  sea  otter  casps  on  Montague  island 
and  five  permanent  villages  on  the  more  sheltered  shores. 
Nothing,  however,  is  available  of  historic  record. 

A branch  of  ths  Shallow  Water  people  Inhabiting  Controller 
Bay  and  Kayak  island;  in  later  year*  they  became  thoroughly 
altered  by  ishtAet  with  the  Tlinglt  so  that  they  wire  often 
classed  with  the  latter  people. 

The  Efik  villages  as  recorded  by  Smith  and  de  Laguna  In- 
cluded; 

Eyak,  near  Hlle  Six  of  the  Copper  River  Railway,  on 
Eyak  River  about  a mile  below  the  outlet  of  Eyak  Lake. 
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Alaganlk,  near  Mile  tl  of  the  railroad,  on  the  western- 
most  tributary  af  the  Copped  Mwf. 

SUcatl  "Fort*1  below  lynk  ga  Eyak  River,  where  a Russian 
post  is  sain  to  have  been  established. 

“Beach"  (as  translated  by  Chief  Joe)  on  the  narrow 
Isthmus  between  Eyak  Lake  and  Cordova  Bay.  The  site 
roughly  corresponds  to  the  present  native  village  at 
Cordova,  called  Old  Town. 


Sources ; 


Hodge,  Frederick  Htbb  (ed.).  Part  I and  Part  lit 
Office,  1907. 

Orth,  Donald  J.  Dictionary  af  Alaska  Place  Naims, 
Printing  Office,  1967. 


HmOook  '»f  Indians  north  of  Mnico.  Haihingtoni  Government  printing 


Geological  Survtji  Prof estini,.,!  Paper  5(7.  Washington:  United  States  Government 


Oswalt,  Wendell  H,  Alaskan  Eskimos*  5^n  Francisco: 


Swanton,  John  R.  The  Indian  Tribes  of  North 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  1953. 


Chandler  Publishing  Company,  1967. 

Srtil thsonlar  institution^  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  145, 


Washington: 


Compilation  by  David  M.  Hickdk,  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  PUfiPlng  In  Alaska, 
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Environmental  Livelihood  Patterns 


Chugach 


Oswalt  gives  the  following  account  of  early  subsistence  pat- 
terns among  the  Chugach  Eskimos: 

....In  the  Chugach  area,  king  salmon  began  to 
arrive  in  early  May,  and  from  this  time  until 
August  the  other  species  of  salmon  which  ascended 
streams  included  red*  dog,  humpback,  and  finally 
silver  salmon.  As  these  species  swam  up  spawn- 
ing streams  where  long  weirs  had  been  built  to 
restrict  their  movements,  they  were  taken  with 
darts  which  had  barbed  heads.  Another  salmon- 
fishing  technique  was  to  build  a trap,  probably 
in  association  with  a weir,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
spawning  stream  which  had  a tidal  flow.  Salmon 
entered  the  trap  on  the  incoming  tide,  milled 
about,  and  were  stranded  when  the  tide  went  out. 

Throughout  the  year  the  land  animal  most  hunted 
was  the  mountain  goat,  which  was  prime  in  the 
fall  and  was  taken  with  bows  and  arrows.  Bears 
were  caught  in  snares  or  deadfalls  and  might 
also  be  hunted  by  a man  wearing  a bearskin  and 
a helmet  which  looked  like  a bear's  head.  Small 
land  mammals  such  as  fox,  river  otter,  marten, 
or  mink  were  caught  in  spring  pole  snares.  A 
form  of  deadfall  might  be  employed  also  for  river 
otter  or  mink, .... . 

Sea  mammals  were  hunted  in  open  water  by  men  in 
one-  or  two-holed  kayaks  using  some  form  of  har- 
poon as  their  principal  weapon.  Hair  seals,  sea 
otter,  and  whales  were  hunted  throughout  the  year, 
whereas  most  sea  lions  were  taken  in  the  fall  and 
fur  seals  in  the  spring.  The  harpoons  for  seals, 
sea  lions,  and  small  whales  were  headed  with  a 
toggle  and  more  often  with  a barbed  harpoon  head. 

In  either  case  a line  from  the  head  led  to  a 
float,  and  after  an  animal  was  harpooned  the  float 
served  as  a drag  to  tire  him  and  force  him  to  the 
surface  more  quickly  than  would  have  been  normal. 

Then  the  quarry  was  either  harpooned  again  or  lanc- 
ed and  finally  killed  with  a wooden  club.  Since 
sea  lions  were  large,  hunters  cooperated  in  persuing 
them  and  aided  each  other  in  towing  them  ashore. 

Hair  seals  sometimes  were  hunted  at  their  breathing 
holes  in  the  ice,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  were  they 
stalked  when  they  slept  oh  the  ice 
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Both  large  whales  and  sea  otter  were  pursued 
in  open  water  by  hunters  using  kayaks  with 
two  holes.  The  forward  opening  was  occupied 
by  the  hunter  and  the  rear  one  by  a paddler. 

For  sea-otter  hunts  many  kayak  teams  cooperated 
since  these  animals  were  shy  and  difficult  to 
kill.  The  standard  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows 
or  light  harpoon  darts  launched  with  the  aid  of 
a throwing  board.  The  latter  was  headed  with 
a barbed  point  which  fit  directly  into  a socket- 
piece.  The  head  had  a hole  at  the  side  for  the 
attachment  of  a line  to  the  feathered  shaft. 

The  bows  used  were  self  bows,  that  is,  without 
backing.  The  copper  arrowpoi nts  were  barbed  and 
detached  from  the  shaft  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
harpoon  dart  head.  The  arrows  were  held  in  a 
cylindrical  wooden  quiver  which  was  attached  to 
the  kayak  deck 

For  the  Chugach  to  hunt  whales  of  large  or  small 
species,  a great  deal  of  esoteric  knowledge  was 
required.  Pairs  of  men  in  two-holed  kayaks 
cooperated  in  hunting  whales,  which  were  sought 
in  bays  rather  than  in  the  open  sea.  For  the 
smaller  species  toggle  harpoon  heads  were  em- 
ployed, but  great  whales  were  hunted  with  slate-' 
bladed  lances.  In  all  likelihood  the  lance  heads 
first  were  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  aconite 
poison  and  nontoxic  ingredients.  After  a whale 
was  lanced.  It  was  not  pursued.  A ritual  was 
performed,  and  the  hunters  returned  home  to 
wait  for  the  animal  to  die  and  drift  ashore. 

Other  whaling  techniques  are  reported,  but  the 
one  just  recounted  seems  most  likely  to  have 
been  the  local  aboriginal  form 

The  most  important  sources  of  food  were  sea 
mammals  and  salmon,  but  these  were  supplemented 
with  other  foods  obtained  by  huntings  fishing,  or 
collecting.  In  the  early  summer  cod  *nd  halibut 
were  caught  with  barbed  and  weighted  hooks.  Both 
candle  fish  and  herring  were  obtained  in  large 
numbers,  possibly  in  dip  nets.  Birds  were  taken 
with  bows  and  arrows  as  well  as  with  gorges, 
while  cormorants  were  caugnt  in  nets  or  clubbed 
to  death  while  resting  at  night.  A wide  variety 
of  shellfish,  including  clams,  cockles,  mussels, 
sea  urchins,  and  sea  slugs,  were  collected  from 
the  beaches  and  were  an  important  source  of  food 


459 


when  other  forms  could  not  be  obtained,  ihe 
plant  foods  included  species  of  kelp  and  seaweed 

plus  diverse  berries,  roots,  tubers’,  and  leaves. 

...  ,145 

The  i i rs t small  deviation  from  a complete  subsistence  economy 
invol ved  trade  wi th  Europeans,  principally  Russians  seeking  sea  otter 
pelts.  With  the  building  of  salmon  canneries  in  the  late  1800's,  Natives 
found  employment  as  both  fishermen  and  cannery  workers.  Such  employment 
opportunities  were  highly  seasonal,  however,  and  the  Chugach  have  until 
the  present  day  relied  heavily  on  the  subsistence  utilization  of  fish 
and  game  resources  to  sustain  them  during  part  of  the  year.  They  may 
now  be  characterized  as  commercial  fishermen,  although  seal  hunting  and 
trapping  provide  limited  income.  In  Cordova  and  Valdez  some  Natives:  had 
found  year  around  employment  and  live  in  a manner  little  or  no  different 
than  citizens  of  other  races. 

Tatitlek,  the  largest  existing  Chugach  community  was  the  object 
of  a community  development  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  1963.1 46 The  conclusion  of  the  survey  report  is  presented  below: 

Tatitlek  has  a Federal  charter.  It  has  a community 
store.  It  has  a reserve.  It  has  a source  of  revenue, 
from  the  fishing  for  the  Cordova  cannery.  And  it  has 
new  opportunities  worth  to  be  seriously  explored.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  has  the  most  important 
asset  of  all,-  the  human  drive  and  enterpranourship  to 
take  advantage  of  these  opportunities. 

EyajL 

Originally,  Eyak  livelihood  patterns  reflected  or  conformed  with 
the  type  and  availability  of  resources  which  sustained  them.  The  follow- 
ing historic  summary  of  resource  utilization  is  taken  from  Smith  and 
de  Laguna. 

Both  our  native  Informants  and  Colonel 
Abercrombie  recognized  the  salmon  as  the 
most  important  source  of  food  in  Eyak  economy. 


There  are  no  family,  moiety,  or  village 

There  were  no  family,  moiety,  or  village 
rights  over  fishing  camps  and  streams. 

This  is  explained  by  Abercrombie  who  says 
that  there  was  no  need  for  exclusive  fish- 
ing rights,  since  there  were  so  many  salmon 
in  the  Copper  River  that  the  natives  were 
able  to  catch  their  whole  year's  supply 
early  in  the  season 


Halibut  were  caught  by  hook  and  line  from 
a canoe  and  might  be  taken  in  both  summer 

and  winter Trout  and  whitefish  in  the 

lakes  were  caught  ....The  Eyak  never  chopped 
holes  in  the  ice  for  winter  fishing. 


The  only  sea  mammals  hunted  by  the  Eyak 
were  the  seal  and  sea-otter.  They  did  not 
hunt  fur  seals  because  they  were  afraid  of 
them,  but  killed  the  small  harbor  or  hair 
seal.  They  did  not  hunt  porpoises  like  their 
Eskimo  neighbors,  and  they  were  afraid  of 
the  walrus  because  these  animals  were  supposed 
to  be  transformed  human  beings.  Walrus,  more- 
over, always  seem  to  have  been  scarce  in  this 
region.  They  did  not  hunt  whales,  but  when 
a dead  one  was  found  they  ate  the  flesh  {0* 
and  the  fat,  and  utilized  the  baleen. 

Goats  and  bears  were  the  most  important 
land  animals  hunted  by  the  Eyak.  The  former 
were  sought  in  the  mountains  above  Mountain 
Slough.  They  were  commonly  driven  towards 
hunters  in  ambush,  but  fences  were  not  built 
for  these  drives,  nor  could  fire  be  used  because 
it  was  generally  too  wet.  Dogs  were  trained  to 
chase  and  hold  a goat  until  the  hunters  could 
kill  It.  Goats  were  killed  with  arrows  or  with 
spears  if  the  hunter  could  get  close  enough. 


Both  brown  (Kodiak  grizzly)  and  black  bear 
were  hunted.  The  Eyak  sometimes  went  up  Orea 
Inlet  after  bear,  though  this  was  trespassing 
on  Eskimo  territory.  Bears  were  hunted  in  winter. 

Dogs  would  locate  the  dens  and  the  hunters 
would  tease  the  bear  until  it  came  out.  A man 
stood  above  the  hole  and  speared  the  bear  as  it 
emerged.  Another  method  was  to  erect  a number 
of  spears  in  the  ground,  if  a soft  place  could 

be  found.  The  spears  were  set  with  their 
points  inclined  forward.  A man  would  tease 
the  bear,  and  when  pursued  would  dodge  behind 

the  spears,  allowing  the  bear  to  become 
impaled.-  - s ' •,  >:%' 

i 'isOswal  t ^Alaskan  Eskimo 8 3 op.  ait, , pp.  liiy-iJi. 

’461.  A.  Kozely,  Native  Village  of  Tatitlek3  Alaska.  Community 
Development  Survey,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1963. 


The  beaver  was  not  hunted  under  the  ice  in 
winter,  but  was  killed  in  spring  and  fall 
with  a deadfall  set  n the  beaver  trail. 


The  fox  and  lynx  were  killed  with  snares 
fastened  to  bushes.  Other  animals  may 
have  been  killed  in  snares,  but  Galushia 
is  not  sure.  The  snare  is  mentioned  in 
Tale  20.  The  fox  was  also  caught  in  a 
pit. 

Mink  and  martins  were  taken  in  deadfalls. 

A piece  of  wood  with  a slot  in  it,  found 
at  Alaganik  (P-UM  30-25-99f,  Plate  11.3), 
was  Identified  by  Galushia  as  part  of  a 
deadfall  for  mink,  but  he  did  not  describe 
the  trap.  Tale  5 tells  of  catching  ground- 
hogs in  deadfalls. 

The  muskrat  was  shot  with  bow  and  arrow. 

The  weasel  or  ermine  was  caught  in  a box 
trap,  buried  in  the  ground,  A little  plank 
was  so  arranged  that  the  animal  would  walk 
out  on  it  and  be  tipped  into  the  box. 

The  birds  hunted  by  the  Eyak  include  the 
various  species  of  duck,  geese,  swan, 
ptarmigan,  and  grouse.  The  last  two  could 
be  hunted  during  the  winter,  since  they 
remained  all  the  year  round.  The  other 
birds,  however,  were  killed  chiefly  in 
August  when  they  were  moulting.  The  Eyak 
used  sharp-pointed  arrows  or  clubs.  It 
was  customary  for  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  to  join  in  driving  the  moulting 
birds  along  the  sloughs  to  a narrow  place 
where  they  could  be  forced  ashore.  In  that 
case,  they  could  be  killed  by  simply  wringing 
their  necks.  . ... 

Because  the  territory  of  the  Eyaks  was  the  center  of  much 
activity,  including  salmon  canneries,  mineral  exploration,  railroad 
construction , and  trading  enterprises  commencing  as  early  as  the  1880 1 
the  Eyaks*  traditional  way  of  life  was  seriously  disrupted.  Judging 
from  their  decline  in  numbers,  their  adjustment  to  changing  conditions 
imposed  by  non-Natives  was  far  from  being  successful , although  a will- 
ingness to  marry  outside  of  their  tribe  may  have  been  an  important 
element  in  the  fairly  rapid  loss  of  their  identity. 
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Ethnic  Settlement  Patterns. 

Two  groups  of  Indians,  the  Tlingits  and  the  Haidas s occupied 
southeastern  Alaska  at  the  time  of  initial  European  contact  with  the 
region.  The  history  of  these  Indians  has  b©en  thoroughly  researched 
in  connection  with  a suit  which  they  brought  against  the  United  t • 
The  following  presentation  is  taken  directly  from  the  findings  of  Tact 
made  by  the  court  and  gives  us  important  insites  into  their  ways  of 
1 i fe . 

Cultural  Characteristics 

The  Tlingit  Indians  or  their  ancestors  first 
migrated  into  southeastern  Alaska  many  genera- 
tions before  the  first  arrival  of  a white  man. 

The  movement  of  the  Hal  da  Indians  into  this 
territory  did  not  take  place  until  years  later. 

The  Haida  Indians  pressed  in  upon  the  Tlingit, 
coming  north  from  their  home  on  Queen  Charlotte 

and  wresting  from  the  Tlingit  the  southern 
vf  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  This  migration 
Haida  Indians  occurred  about  the  middle 
18th  century  and  before  any  part  of  this 
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territory  had  been  visited  by  any  white  man 


Among  northwest  coast  Indians,  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  each  formed  distinct  groups.  Each 
represented  a high  level  of  development  of  north- 
west coast  Indian  culture.  The  Tlingit  Indian 
had  a consciousness  or  awareness  of  his  identity 
as  a Tlingit.  He  called  himself  a Tlingit.  Under 
the  social  organization  of  his  people,  he  knew 
himself  to  be  a member  of  a particular  Tlingit 
family  or  clan  and  to  belong  to  a particular 
Tlingit  community  or  tribe.  In  the  same  manner, 
each  Haida  Indian  knew  himself  to  be  a Haida. 

The  Tlingit  Indians  spoke  the  Tlingit  language 
and  the  Haida  Indians,  the  Haida  language. 

Neither  was  intelligible  to  the  other,  nor  to 
any  other  people. 


— l47'Birket-Smith  and  de  Laguna,  op.  ofETl  PPv.107 -1  1 37 

' 4RThe  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  of  Alaska  vs . United  States , 

177  F.  Supp.  452. 
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The  TUngit  Indians  as  of  1867  had  no  chief 
or  other  political  body  to  govern  them  as  a 
group.  The  Russians  on  at  least  two  occasions 
had  appointed  a head  chief  for  all  the  Tlingit 
but  these  appointments  had  not  changed  the 
established  customs  of  the  Indians,  which 
featured  many  highly  developed  rights,  such 
as  rights  to  authority,  possessions,  and 
prestige.  None  of  these  rights  encompassed 
any  authority  over  the  entire  Tlingit  people. 


The  term  "tribe"  Is  frequently  employed  to 
describe  the  entire  Tlingit  people,  as  well 
as  the  Haidas  as  a whole.  It  is  also  used  in 
connection  with  their  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  as  hereinafter  described.  As 
so  variously  applied,  it  has  been  used  loosely 
and  in  an  inexact  sense.  There  were  no 
political  divisions  of  these  Indians  to  which 
the  term  "tribe"  can  be  technically  applied. 
However,  in  an  anthropological  sense,  the 
term  has  been  most  frequently  applied  to 
specific  groups  of  these  Indians  who  were 
located  in  certain  areas  of  southeast  Alaska. 
The  term,  as  applied  to  these  Indians,  has 
geographical , rather  than  any  political  or 
organi zati onal  si gni f i cance 

The  social  structure  and  various  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  are  as  follows; 

As  stated  ....  neither  the  Tlingit  nor  Haida, 
as  such,  was  a political  organization. 
Technically,  these  terms  refer  only  to  two 
separate,  native  languages,  the  Indians 
speaking  these  separate  languages  having 
come  to  be  referred  to  as  'Tlingit'  or 
'Haida'  Indians.  The  word  'Tlingit'  means 
'man'  in  their  language. 

All  of  these  Indians  were  divided  into  two 
phratries  or  moieties.  Among  the  Tlingit, 
one  was  called  Wolf  and  the  other  Raven,  and 
among  the  Haida,  one  was  called  Eagle  and 
the  other  likewise  Raven.  Similarly, 
neither  moiety  had  any  social  or  political 
organization. 
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Each  moiety  was  in  turn  divided  into  a number 
of  clans,  membership  in  which  descended  through 
the  mother.  Each  clan  had  its  own  distinctive 
name,  traditions,  and  crests.  Marriage  within 
the  clan  or  moiety  was  forbidden.  Originally 
there  were  approximately  55  of  these  clans, 
which,  again,  had  no  social  or  political  struc- 
ture. Indians  of  these  various  clans,  however, 
settled  throughout  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  terri- 
tory, and  the  division  of  a larger  clan  which 
settled  at  a certain  site  or  permanent  village 
became  known  as  a local  clan.  Thus,  a clan  was 
often  distributed  or  divided  among  several 
villages,  some  of  the  larger  clans  being  widely 
scattered  throughout  southeastern  Alaska.  How- 
ever, other  clans  were  wholly  localized  in  a 
single  community. 

Since  no  one  in  the  clan  could  marry  anyone 
else  from  that  clan,  a local  clan  had  to 
associate  with  another  local  clan  from  the 
opposite  moiety.  Thus  the  two  local  clans 
from  the  opposite  moieties  settling  in  a 
village  would  constitute  a 'tribe..'  Usually, 
however,  several  local  clans  would  settle 
in  a village. 

The  local  clan  divisions  in  a village  were 
made  up  of  house  groups.  A village  con- 
sisted of  a number  of  large  houses  of  the 
local  clans,  each  house  sheltering  a number 
of  families.  Some  houses  were  large  enough  to 
shelter  a dozen  families. 

Each  house  had  a local  clan  designation.  Its 
nucleus  was  the  men  of  that  clan,  usually 
related  to  each  other,  such  as  brothers.^  The 
house  had  its  highest  ranking  man,  or  chief, 
usually  the  eldest  member  of  the  house.  Also* 
each  local  clan  in  the  village  had  its  highest 
ranking  house,  the  chief  of  which  was  recognized 
as  the  highest  ranking  local  clan  chief.  Thus , 
it  was  the  local  clan  subdivision  and  the  house 
group  of  families  which  had  any  semblance  of 
social  or  political  organization. 

As  will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  described, 

the  local  clans  in  the  village  owned  or 

cl ai med,  in  accordance  with  the  Indi an  manner , 
large  areas  adjacent  to  the  village.  In  some 
of  these  areas  so  owned  or  claimed,  there  were 
two  or  more  villages,  sometimes  not  distantly 

-----  v i-d; ' :-rO  did  - : ; ' ■ d; 
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separated,  in  which  case  the  Indians  of  all 
these  villages,  comprising  all  their  houses 
and  local  clans,  were  known  as  a 'tribe.1 
While  there  was  no  head  of  a tribe  as  such, 
nevertheless  there  was  a sense  of  tribal 
unity  and  a community  feeling  of  belonging 
to  a particular  geographical  unit,  which 
was  bound  together  by  ties  of  intermarriage, 
as  well  as  ceremonial  relationships. 

In  1867,  the  names  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
tribes,  and  the  names  of  their  principal 
winter  villages,  were  as  follows: 


12. 


13. 


1. 


Name  of  Tin.be 


Name  of  Villages  as  of  186 7 


TLINGITS 


1. 

Yakutat 

Yakutat 

2. 

Chilkat-Chilkoot  (sometimes  referred  to  merely 

1. 

Klukwan 

as  the  Chilkats,  the  Chilkoots  being  considered 

2. 

Kal kwalt 

as  a subdivision) 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Chi 1 koot 

Yandestuka 

Diea 

3. 

Huna 

1. 

2. 

Huna 

Tuxugu 

4. 

Auk 

Aynskultu 

5. 

Taku-Sumdum  (sometimes  referred  to  merely  as  the 

-\l 

Taku 

Takus , the  Sumdums  being  considered  as  a sub- 
division) 

2. 

Sumdum 

6. 

Hutsnuwu  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  'Angoons') 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Basket  Bay 
Angoon 
Ki  1 1 i snoo 
Nel tushkun 

7. 

Si  tka 

Si  tka 

8. 

Kake 

1. 

Kake  Village 

2, 

Kake 

9. 

Kuiu 

: 

Kuiu 

10. 

Stikine 

Wrangell 

11. 

Henya 

1. 

Shakan^ 

2. 

Tuxekon 

■ ;-v: 

3. 

Klawak 
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12. 

Sanya  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  'Cape  Fox' 

1 . 

Yes  Bay 

Indians,  as  well  as  the  'Saxman'  Indians) 

2. 

Cape  Fox 

3. 

taring 

13. 

Tongass  (sometimes  the  Sanyas  and  the  Tongass 
are  grouped  together  as  one  tribe,  the  Tongass) 

Tongass 

HA I DAS 

1 . 

Kaigani 

1. 

2, 

Kasaan 

Sukkwan 

3. 

Hawkan 

4. 

Klinkwan 

5. 

Koianglas 

At  the  present  time  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  live  in  a number  of  native  villages 
which  are  almost  entirely  Indian,  but  some, 
live  in  large  communities  in  principal  cities 
of  Alaska.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  modern  communities  where  the  Indians  of 
the  Tlingit  tribes  live:  1.  Yakutat  tribe: 

Yakutat  (located  at  the  same  place  as  the 
original  village);  2,  Chilkat-Chitkoot 
tribe:  (a)  Klukwan  (located  at  the  same 

place  as  the  original  village),  (b)  Haines; 

3.  Huna  tribe:  Hoonah  (located  at  the  same 

place  as  the  original  village  of  Huna); 

4.  Auk  tribe:  Juneau;  5.  Taku-Sumdum 

tribe:  Douglas;  6.  Hutsnuwu  tribe:  Angoor, 

(located  at  the  same  place  as  the  original 
village);  7.  Sitka  tribe:  Sitka  (located 

at  the  same  place  as  the  original  village); 

8.  Kake  tribe:  Kake  (located  at  the  same 

place  as  the  original  village);  9.  Kuiu 
tribe:  none;  10.  Stikine  tribe:  Wrangell 

(located  at  the  same  place  as  the  original 
vi  1 l&gt) ; 11,  Henya  tri be : K1  awak  (located 

at  the  same  place  as  the  original  village); 
12.  Sanya  tribe:  Ketchikan;  13.  Tongues 

tribe:  Saxman, 

The  Hai das  now  live  in  Hydaburg, 

Yakutat,  Klukwan,  Hoonah,  Angoon,  Kake, 
Klawak,  Saxman,  and  Hydaburg  are  the  native 
villages. 


The  population  of  the  Tlingif  and  Hal  da 
Indians  prior  to  1867  and  as  of  that  approxi- 
mate year  has  been  variously  estimated.  An 
actual  count  of  these  Indians  was  not  ob- 
tained with  any  accuracy  until  long  after 
1867.  The  first  census  takers  worked  in 
Tlingit  and  Haida  territory  during  the 
summer  season  when  the  Indians  were  scattered 
and  the  results  were  therefore  uncertain. 

Earlier  counts  were  made  in  a few  communi- 
ties, but  not  over  the  entire  Tlingit  and 
Haida  territory.  Moreover  the  population 
was  drastically  reduced  by  smallpox  epi- 
demics in  1787,  1836,  and  1862.',  and  typhoid 
in  1819,  1848,  and  1855.  On  all  the  evidence, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  in 
early  historic  times  was  approximately  10,000 
and  that  in  1867  this  population  was  approximately 
6,000.  This  latter  level  of  population,  which 
reflects  in  part  the  changed  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  advent  of  white  civilization,  has 
remained  comparatively  stable  to  the  present 
time,  being  now  approximately  7,000.  14S 

Elements  of  a third  Indian  group,  the  Tsimshlans,  migrated 
to  Annette  Island  from  British  Columbia  quite  recently; 

About  1860,  William  Duncan,  an  English 
missionary,  established  at  Metlakahtla  In 
British  Columbia  a Christian  community  of 
Tsimshian  Indians.  Under  Duncan's  leader- 
ship, the  community  prospered.  The  Indians 
built  individual  homes  and  learned  many 
arts  and  crafts  of  the  white  man's  civili- 
zation, The  community  established  its  own 
stores  and  industries  and  became  a trading 
rival  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  After 
25  years,  the  success  of  the  community  at 
Metlakahtla  was  widely  known  among  whites 
and  Indians  in  British  Columbia  and  south- 
east Alaska,  At  the  same  time,  Duncan  en- 
countered increasing  ecclesiastical  diffi - 
culties  as  well  as  from  government  authorities 
in  British  Columbia.  He  came  to  the  United 
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States,  and  in  1887  visited  Washington, 
seeking  for  his  colony  a home  in  southeast 
Alaska.  He  sought  to  purchase  an  area  of 
land  for  this  purpose,  but  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  law  which  authorized  such  a 
sale,  no  land  laws  having  been  as  yet  en- 
acted for  Alaska.  In  Washington,  Duncan 
was  advised  by  high  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney 
General,  that  he  and  his  people  could  go  to 
Alaska  and  obtain,  as  individuals  but  not  as 
a colony,  squatters'  rights  to  the  land.  He 
was  encouraged  by  various  government  officials 
to  do  this.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1887,  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  emi- 
grated from  British  Columbia  and  settled  on 
one  of  the  group  of  Annette  Islands  in  the 
southern  part  of  southeast  Alaska,  They 
numbered  about  800  Indians  and  came  under 
the  guidance  of  Duncan  and  his  missionary 
staff.  By  1890,  the  colony,  called  Port 
Chester,  and  also  'New  Metlakahtla' , con- 
sisted of  between  150  and  200  log  and  wood 
frame  homes  with  a well -equipped  store,  a 
salmon  canning  plant,  a sawmill,  a trade 
school,  and  a mission  church. l»u 

The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  (26  Stat,  1095,  1101)  set  apart  the 
Annette  Islands  as  a reservation  for  the  Metlakahtla  Indians. 


Fnvironmental  Li vel  1 hood  Patterns. 

The  historic  environmental  livelihood  patterns  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  Indians  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  rich  supply  of  re- 
sources which  varied  in  location  and  abundance  according  to  the  season. 
These  livelihood  patterns  are  also  extensively  reported  in  the  findings 
of  fact  made  by  the  court  in  The  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  vs,  United. 
States 177  F Supp.  452.  The  following  descriptions  are  from  this 


source. 
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FIGURE  III  *79 


HISTORIC  NATIVE  PLACES  AND  CURRENT  STATUS 
SOUTHEAST  REGION 

NATIVE  GROUPS  HISTORIC  PLACO  " ~ EXISTING  SETTLEMENT  POPULATIONS  STATUS 

25  - 299  300  - 996  1000+ UNKNOWN 


TLIHGIT  The  THnglt  were  originally  constituted  into  one 

linguistic  stock  by  Powell,  but  show  resemblances 
to  the  Athapascan  dialects  and  to  Haida.  These 
people  inhabited  all  of  the  coast  and  islands 
of  Alaska  from  YafcVitat  lay  inclusive  southward 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  ends  of  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Dali  Islands  and  Annette  Island, 

Their  subdivisions  and  settlements  were: 

Auk,  on  Stephens  Passage  and  Douglas  and  Admiralty 
Islands,  including  the  following  settlements? 
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Anchguhl Su  (Var.  Aynskultu),  opposite  the  north 
end  Of  Douglas  Island. 

Tsantlkihin.  on  tha  site  of  the  present  day 
Juneau,  Var.  Tsentakahlnl • First  reported  In 
1909  as  Tsantlklhln  by  Swanton.  Junta u Is  now 

principal  place  of  Auk  people,  X 

Chilkat,  about  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  including 
these  settlements: 

Chilkoot,  between  Lutak  Inlet  and  Chllkeet  Lake, 
iff  course  of  Chilkoot  River,  on  the  northeast 
arm  of  Lynn  Canal,  12  miles  SW  of  Skagway.  Var, 

Chi  1 coot*  Tananel , Tenany,  Tschilkut,  First 
resorted  In  1880  Census  by  Petroff  as  Chilcoot, 

Population  In  1890  - 106. 

Beshu,  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  site  of  the 
present  Haines,  Population  392,  According  to 
Aurei  and  Arthur  Kraus®,  called  "Dishu  or  Daschy1' 

(1883),  Present  place,  X 

Dye  a (Var,  Diea),  at  the  modern  place  of  the 
same  name.  Fortner  Chilkat  Til ngi t Indian 
village  which  became  noted  during  Yukon  gold 
excitement  In  iSQO's.  Postofflce  established 
1896  - 1902,  After  construction  of  White 
Pass  and  Yukon  Railroad  In  1902,  town  began 
to  decline.  The  present  place  is  now  used  as 
a fishing  and  hunting  camp. 

KAtkwBahHu.  on  Chi  1 kit  River  about  6 mil«s  from 
its  mouth.  Fortner  T1  i ngi  t Indian  town  reported 
as  "Kutkwutlu"  In  1880  Ciiifgs,  Petroff  - pop- 
ulation 125. 

K1 ukwap . on  north  shore  of  Chilkat  River  10 
STTeTTrom  its  mouth,  1,4  miles  SE  of  Glass 
Point  and  21  miles  SW  of  Sfcagway . Reported 
In  Census  of  1890  as  klekwan.  Population 
112,  THnglt  Indies  village,  the  name  of  which 
was  reported  by  U,  S,  Navy  in  1880  as  Chllcat  of 
Klukqan,  Present  place  at  site  of  original 
place  and  now,  with  Haines,  principal  place  of 
Chilkat  people.  X 

Yendestake  (Var  Yandestuka),  at  the  mouth  of 
Chilkat  River,  present  site  of  Haines  Airport. 

Petroff,  1880  Census,  reported  It  *>s  ‘•Yondestuk"  - 
population  171, 

Gonaho  - their  settlement  was: 

Gonaho,  at  tils  mouth  of  Alsek  River,  at  Dry  Bay, 
aEouTlQ  miles  SE  of  Yakutat,  St,  Ellas  Hts. 

Var,  Gonoxo  Gunahho,  First  reported  in  1904 
by  Swanten,  Former  THnglt  town, 

Hehl  - their  settlement  was: 

Hehl , on  Behm  Canal,  No  reference  given. 

Location  unknown. 

Hepya  or  Hanega , on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of 
Rates  Island  between  tlevak  Narrows  and  Sumner 
Strait,  including  th®  following  isttlsnents: 

Klawak.  on  the  west  coast  of  Prince  of  Hales 
Island,  5 miles  N or  Craig,  (Var,  Chi awakkon , 

Klawock)  Reported  as  "Klawak"  In  18B0  Census  - 
population  261r:‘ i ilngit  indiah  village  reported 
1853,  Russ,  Hydrog,  Dept,  Chart  *1493,  Post 
office  established  1882.  Cannery  established  at 
present  site  in  1878,  Thriving  village  -fish 
cannery  - road  being  built  across  Prince  of 
Haleses  it.  Present  place  of  Klawockis  at  same 
site  as  original  village  Is  now  principal  place 
of  these  people.  — ■■  c--'' - X 
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TLIN5IT  (Eontd)5hakan,  a sunmer  village  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  at  the  head  of  Shakan 
Bay  E of  Hamilton  Island,  on  NW  coast  of  Kosciusko 
Island.  (Var,  Caxan,  CM  can,  Haml lions  Mills, 
Clivers  Place,  Tslehoan)  Population  In  1190  - 38. 
Former  Indian  village  that  "grew  up"  In  1879  around 
a sawmill  established  by  0.  F0ntz1y.  Sumner 
village  for  Henya  Tribe  of  Tllnglt  Indians  who 
came  here  for  fish  eggs. 

Tuslcan  (Var.  Tuxekofl),  on  a narrow  strait  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  at  north 
entrance  to  Tuxekan  Narrows;  Former  Tllnglt  Indian 
Village  reported  in  1895  as  "Tuxeau"  and  In  1099  as 
Tyxiean"  by  USCXG5,  "An  old  Tllnglt  town  belonging 
to  the  Henya  Formerly  It  was  the  chief  Henya 
tgwn,  but  the  Kenya  have  now  moved  to  Klawak."  - 
Hodge.  Old  cl  oaring,  few  cabins,  totem  poles 
rcmal n . 


HunTi  on  Cross  Sound,  encamping  in  summer  northward 
beyoind  Lltuya  Bay.  Vi  1 lags  population  686,  on  E 
shore  of  Port  Frederick , 2.5  miles  south  of  Point 
Sophia.  On  ley  Strait,  40  miles  west  of  Juneau,  with 
these  settlements: 


Akvetskoe,  a sumner  village  on  lUuya  Bay. 

VKV.  Ahkvaystkle,  Akwet*.  Tllnglt  Indian  summer 
camp  with  a population  of  200  In  1835,  reported 
as  "AhkvaystMt"  by  Venlamlnov  in  1840. 


Huna  (Var.  Gaudekan)  in  Part  Frederick  on  the  north 
sKore  of  Chichagof  Island.  Papulation  800  In 
1880.  Principle  Huna  village.  Post  office 
established  In  1901,  Present  day  Hoonah  at 
original  site  of  Huna  is  principal  place  of 
Huna  people. 


Hukanuwu,  on  the  north  side  of  Cross  Sound_be= 
tween  The  mainland  and  Chichagof  Island.  Partner 
Huna  Tllnglt  Indian  town.  Reported  by  Hodge,  1907, 

Tuxugu  (Var.  Kluihuggue),  given  ^yPetroff  (1884)  as 
a"  town  on  Chichagof  island  bet  probably  Identical 
with  village  on  the  mainland  opposite  Huna.  Former 
Huna  Tllnglt  Indian  camp  or  settlement  Reported 
bv  Petroff  with  a population  of  108  - 1880  Census. 


Tlushashaklan,  On  thf  north  side  of  the  west 
enTrance  to  Cross  Sound,  Locality  at  or  near 
Cape  Spencer. 


Hutsnuwu,  on  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Admiralty 
island,  west  central  part  of  Admiralty  Island  In  the 
vicinity  Of  Kootznahoo  Inlet,  with  these  settlements: 


An gun,  north  of  Hood  Bay,  Admiralty  Island.  On 
wIsT'coast  of  Admiralty  Island,  41  miles  NE  of 
Sitka,  Population  395,  Var,  Augeon.  Village 
lest  much  of  Its  population  In  the  late  1880*5  when 
Kill Isnoo  was  established  with  a fish  reducing  plant. 
Past  offle*  established  In  1928,  Present  place 
Artisan  an  same  site  as  original  village  Is  principal 
place  of  Hutsnuwu  people. 

Kill isnoo,  on  east  coaft  of  Kill Isnoo  Island 
near  Adml ralty  Island,  2 miles  south  of  Angeen; 

Var.  fanasnu,  Kcnasnow,  Kllllshoo.  Former 
Tllnglt  Indian  village,  population  In  1890  ^ 79, 

351  In  1910,  256  In  1920.  Former  village 
established  about  1881  when  members  of  the 
Hutsnuwu  tribe  of  Tllnglt  Indians  were  brought 
from  the  villages  of  Angoort  and  Nahltushkan  to 
work  In  a fish  rendering  plant* 

Nahltushkan,  on  north  shore  of  Whitewater  Bay, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Admiralty  Island,  Var, 

Neltushkin,  Naltuck=an,  Neltuschk=an*  Scutshon. 
Population  in  1868  was  146.  Moved  to  Kill  Isnoo,  ' 

fake,  on  Kupreanof  Island,  the  designation  being 
sometimes  extended  to  cover  Kutu  and  Sumdisn,  and 
including  a village  of  the  same  name: 

fake,  village  population  455,  on  NW  coast  of 
Kupreanof  Island.  (Var.  Kcku,  Slkanakhscri! . ) 

Tllnglt  Indian  village  named  for  the  fake  tribe 
living  there.  The  original  local  village  na«e 
was  "Slkanakhsenl " reported  by  Hodge,  1907,  V 
Fishing  and  canning  are  the  economic  base  of  the 
town.  Post  office  established  In  1994,  Present 
place  it  site  of  original  village  Is  principal 
place  of  these  people. 
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TLINGIT  (Canid)  Kulu.  on  Kulu  Island  with  a village  of  the  sars 
name  in  Port  BeauclerC: 

Kulu,  (island),  65  miles  long,  56s35’  n.  134°00' 

RT  Var,  Kou  Island,  Ostrov  Kuyu,  Tlingit  Indian 
name  reported  In  1 848  as  "Ostrov  Kuyu,”  or  ”Kuyu 
Island,”  on  Russian  Hydrog.  Dept,  Chart  1396.  No 
descendants  of  this  tribe  in  a reportable  place 

allegedly  exist  today.  X 

Sanya , about  Cape  Fox,  with  the  following  settlement; 

gash . near  Caps  Fox*  on  north  fide  of  Dixon  Entrance 
at  west  side  of  Nakat  Bay.  (Var.  Sanyskom)  Site  of 


a former  Tlingit  Indian  winter  camp.  Most  of  the 

people  have  now  moved  to  Ketchikan  (Hodge,  1907)  X 

Y_s5  HaVj  cannery.  Fishing  village  built  around 

cannery.  Established  In  1886.  X 

Lorlnq,  fishing  village  built  around  a cannery  in 

1885.  Post  office  discontinued  In  1936.  x 

Sitka,*  on  the  west  coasts  of  iaranof  and  Chichagof 
Islands  with  the  following  settlements; 

Dohet.  no  reference  given.  Location  unknown,  X 

Ksshkunuwu,  "In  5E  Alaska* " Former  Tlingit  Indian 
camp  or  settlement  reported  to  be  from  Qeckunuwu* 

Hodge*  1907.  X 

Kona , "on  Baranfif  Island. " Fe.-mer  Tlingit  Indian 

camp  or  settlement  reported  by  Swan ton,  Hodge,  1907,  X 

Kushtahekdaan.  no  reference  given.  Location  X 

unknown. 


Old  Sitka , a sunmer  camp  on  NVi  coast  of 
BaFanof  Island,  on  Itarrlgavan  Bay,  5.5  miles 
north  of  Sitka,  Alex,  Arch,;  57P07*5QH  N. 

1 35*22*20"  W.  Var.  Starrl-gavan.  Fort  Archangel 
Gabriel,  Mlkhallfivsk.  Site  of  Russian  fort  and 
settlement  founded  In  1799  by  A.  A*  Baranov,  called 
"Mlkhallovsk,"  because  It  was  put  under  the  patronage 
of  Saint  Michael  Archangel.  Fort  destroyed  by 
tlingit  Indians  1802;  when  Russian  settlement 
reestablished  in  1804  the  fort,  built  in  a new 
location,  was  called  New  Archangel.  Old  site 
known  to  Russians  as  "Starrl-gavan”,  may  be  same 
place  listed  In  1880  census  as  "Old  Sitka*,  pop- 
ulation 73, 


Sitka  * on  the  west  coast  of  Baronof  Island, 

95  mi  Its  SH  of  Juneau,  site  of  the  modem 
town.  Tlingit  village.  Present  place  of 
Sitka  at  site  of  original  village  is  principal 
place  of  these  people. 


Tlansk , "in  the  Sitka  country. " Former  Tlingit 
village  or  camp  reported  in  1909  by  Swanton, 

Tluhashl vlkan,  ss  Indicated  by  the  native  word 
straight  opposite  Mount  Edgecombe*  "In  the  Sitka 
country,"  Var.  Luxacalylkan.  Former  Tlingit  village 
reported  as  "Luxaeniyl kan"  fay  Swanten. 


Sliver  lav*  a sunmer  camp  located  et  Silver  Bay, 
on  west  coast  of  Baranof  island,  Fortner  simmer 
camp  of  the  Sitka  Indians  reported  In  1880  Census 
by  Petroff . Site  of  Si tka  pul p mill*  X 

ii1.k1n.e_i  on  Stlklne  River  and  the  neighboring 
coasts,  with  these  settlements: 


Kflhltaatian*  a place  called  alio  Old  Wrangell* 
Abandoned  over  100  years  ago. 

Katchanaak,  on  the  site  of  modern  Wrangell  which 
Is  now  the  principal  place  of  the  Stlklne  people. 


Shakes'  Village,  on  east  coast  of  itdUn  island. 

Former  Yringit  Indian  simmer  camp  of  the  head 
Stlklne  chief,  Ceks.  Reported  in  thel880  Census 
as  "Shakes'  Village,1*  population  38.  ’ . 

Taku  - lumdunu  » their  settlements  were; 

Sumdum,  40  miles  ncrth  of  Port  Houghton  an  south 
side  of  Endlcott  arm.  Site  of  large  gold  mine  In  I89S. 
Some  mine  buildings  still  standing.  .Indian  family 
still  living  In  area  has  Sumdum  as  last  n^me,  Simmer 
fish  camps  at  Dog  Salmon  stream.  . L-- 
Taku,  called  Taku  Harbor,  on  Taku  River  and  Inlet, 

Stevens  Channel;  andGastlneau  Channel  . with  the 
following  settlement*:  . (site  of  large  cannery  until 
a few  years  ago.  Few  people  still  live  there.  Site 
of  old  Hudson's  ley  Co . . post ) The  principal  place  of  . 
the  Ta  ku-Sumdum  r .'Opl.C  ’ 1 S now  Douglas , ( y^.  ■ 1 ess 
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Slkanasanklan,  on  Taku  Inlet,  it  mouth  of  SrlRdstoni 
Crcr?kt  TO  ml  Us  SE  of  Juneau.  Var,  Tsek-nuk-sank-y, 

Fish  camp. 

Takokakaan,  at  the  mouth  of  Taku  River,  as  the  name 
itself  Implies.  Fish  camp. 

Tonqass*  at  the  mouth  of  Portland  Canal,  t,n  the  north  ^ 

FI dt.'wl th  a village  of  the  same  name  on  Tangos®  Island, 
Alexander  Archipelago: 

Tcnaass.  on  east  coast  of  Tangass  Island,  (Var^  Fort 
Tongas".  Fort  Tongas,  lont-a-quans.  Tungnssken.  Tungrnss.) 
Former  Tlinglt  Indian  village  or  camp  named  for  the 
island.  Port  of  Entry  In  early  days.  Population 
recorded  as  273  In  1880  and  255  in  1890,  The  Tongas® 
people  s present  principal  place  Is  itjtman. 

Yakutat,  principally  about  Yakutat  Bay  but  extending 
westward  In  later  times  to  the  nDUth  of  Copper  River. 
Including  these  settlements : 

Suthunl , north  of  Dry  Bay.  No  reference  given, 

Hlahayl k . on  Yakutat  Bay  behind  an  Island  called 
Kl a ha  which  gave  It  the  name, 

Yakutat,  on  Yakutat  Bay,  on  west  end  of  Monti  Bay. 

210  miles  NW  of  Juneau-  (Var.  Yakdat  Hlahaylk,  Yakltat, 
Yakudat.)  Tllnglt  Indian  village;  the  principal  winter 
village  of  the  Yafcutats,  a subtribe  of  the  Tllnglt® , 
reported  by  Petroff  in  1880  Census.  Present  place  Of 
Yakutat  on  original  site. 

. one  mile  NE  of  Sltuk.  on  east 
_ 'River,  9 miles  SE  of  Yakutat, 

Fomer  Tllnglt  village  reported  as  "Setuck”  in 
1891  by  LC.  Russell.  Reportedly  founded  about 
1875  and  abandoned  about  1916- 
The  Maids  Indians  from  Queen  Charlotte 

IsUnf  to  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Hales 
island  and  nearby  small  islands  in  the  early 
1/O0‘s.  The  villages  they  established  were  Howkan, 
Sukwan.  KUnkwan,  Ka*aan,  Kalganl.  In  1911  these 
were  abandoned  (with  the  exception  of  New  Kasaan) 
and  everyone  moved  to  Hydaburg  where  a school  was 
built.  With  the  exception  of  Mew  KeSaan  and  Hyda- 
burg these  places  were  inhsbitad  by  the  Tllnglts 
before  the  Haldas  drove  them  out,  Haldi  settle- 
ment1; Of  the  Kalganl  tribe  weft: 

Howkan  (Var.  Hewksn),  west  side  of  Long  Island, 

Atohe  time  the  largest  village  of  the  Haldas 
in  Alaska.  Now  abandoned.  Post  office  estab- 
lished 1882.  Presbyterian  mission  established 
1881.  The  people  moved  to  Kalgan i . 

Sukkwan.  southeast  end  of  fukwan  Island,  Tlevak 
strait,  the  people  moved  Co  Kalganl . 

K1  ink wan.  located  on  Prince  of  Hales  Island 
at  entrance  to  Klikas  Inlet, 

Kalganl , (Var.  Kolanglai}  Toeitkl  in  protected 
eayi  - south  end  of  Dali  Island,  Has  old 
trading  site  of  the  Tllnglts.  The  Haldas  con- 
solidated their  villages  there  (with  the 
exception  of  Old  Kasaan)  before  establishing 
Hydaburg. 

Old  Kasaan,  located  on  the  north  shore  of 
Shawl  ArmT  east  side  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  (Craig  Hap,  One  of  the  most  Inter- 
eating  places  in  Southeast  Alaska,  it  Is 

located  behind  a beautiful  gravel  beach. 

There  *re  small  Islets  between  It  and  the 
open  part  of  Skowl  Arm.  The  treos  have 
grown  up  where  the  village  was  but  the  totem 
poles*  not  removed  or  stolen  for  museum 
use,  still  stand  among  them.  From  1916  to 
1915  it  was  a National  Monument*. now  the 
U.  Forest  Service  Is  charged  with  1 ts 


Kasaan,  located  on  northern  side  of  Kasaan 
bay  (Craig  HApL  Pacific  American  Fisheries; 
established  a cannery  in  the  big  cove  there 
and  the  people  from  Old  Kasaan  moved  there.  less 


Sources:  Hodge i Frederick  Webb  (ed.).  Parti  and, Part  III  Handbook  of 
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The  local  clan  division  in  a village  was  the 
important  social  unit  among  these  Indians,  It 
was  the  entity  In  which  control  and  authority, 
in  the  political  sense,  existed.  It  was  the 
primary  property  claiming  or  owning  group  or 
entity.  It  held  claims  to  well-defined  hunting, 
fishing  and  gathering  areas.  Clan  property 
included  the  fishing  streams,  the  coastal  waters 
and  shores,  the  hunting  grounds,  the  berrying 
areas,  the  sealing  rocks,  the  house  sites  In  the 
villages,  and  the  rights  to  passes  into  the 
interior.  Hunting  grounds  usually  consisted  of 
the  watersheds  of  the  streams  or  rivers.  The 
protection  of  these  resources  was  a local  clan 
matter. 

Each  house  group  of  the  local  clan  was  vested 
with  the  right  to  exploit  certain  defined  clan 
areas,  the  chief  of  the  local  clan  being  gen- 
erally responsible  for  the  administration  of 
all  of  the  property.  Thus,  tracts  of  local 
clan  territory  were  parceled  out  or  assigned 
to  individual  house  groups  for  exploitation. 

It  was  the  chief  of  the  local  clan,  assisted 
by  the  other  house  chief  elders  of  the  clan, 
all  of  whom  formed  a 'council',  who  controlled 
the  clan's  affairs. 


The  native  material  culture  of  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida  Indians  generally  made  use  of  a great 
variety  and  number  of  natural  resources  of 
both  land  and  sea.  The  major  resources  used 
included:  Fish:  salmon,  halibut,,  cod,  olachen, 
herring,  trout  and  snapper.  Sea  mammals : sea 

otter,  seal,  sea  lion,  whale  and  porpoise; 

Shellfish : a variety  of  clams,  mussels,  cockles 

and  snails; Other  resources  of  the  beach  and 
Shoreline:  a variety  of  kelps  and  Seaweeds, 

some  eaten  and  some  used  for  other  purposes;  ' 

Animals:  the  deer,  bear,  fox,  mountain  goat 

and  sheep,  porcupine,  marmot,  otter,  mink, 
beaver,  squirrel,  lynx,  marten,  rabbit,:  weasel, 

wolf,  muskrat:  and  toon rs^HCdiick*  geese , " ::.V 

grouse,  ptarmigan-gull,  crane,  crow,  incTudinq 
the  eggs  of  many;  Trees:  principally  the  red 

and  yellpw  cedar,  and,  in  addition,  the  hemlock, 
spruce,  cottonwood,  willow,  birch,  pine,  alder, 
maple  and  mountain  ash;  Berry  bushes:  the  cran- 


of  herbs  and  lichens  useful  as  dyes  and  for  medi- 
cinal and  ceremonial  purposes;  Mine-pale:  a 

variety  of  hard  stones  and  copper. 


Fish  was  the  principal  food  resource,  of  which 
salmon  was  the  most  important,  and  fishing  was 
the  most  important  economic  activity  of  these 
Indians.  Generally,  land  hunting  and  other  land 
activities  were  of  much  less  Importance  in  their 
economy.  While  these  Indians  were  expert  fisher- 
men, they  were  not  considered  as  good  hunters. 

The  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  made  from  these 
natural  resources  of  their  territory  their  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  the  tools,  fabricated^ 
articles  and  commodities  used  by  them  in  their 
trade  and  other  activities.  Fish,  animal  meats, 
berries,  roots,  clams,  fish  oil,  many  grasses  and 
other  products  were  made  into  food  both  for  imme- 
diate consumption  and  dried  and  stored  for  winter 


feasting  and  for  use  in  trade.  Wood,  in  the  use 


Sim 


of  which  they  were  highly  skilled,  was  the  primary 
material  for  most  of  their  manufactures.  Their 
houses,  canoes,  boxes  in  which  they  stored  their 
foods  and  other  articles  of  value,  totem  poles 
upon  which  they  carved  their  crests,  and  most  of 
the  implements  they  used  in  day  to  day  living, 
were  fabri catted  from  wood.  They  made  a host  of 
articles  from  bark,  particularly  the  inner  bark 
of  the  red  and  yellow  cedar.  The  well-known 
Chilkat  blankets  were  made  In  part  of  wool  from 
the  mountain  goat  and  of  bark,  and  sometimes 
lined  with  the  fur  of  the  sea  otter.  Other  fibers 
were  also  woven.  At  the  time  of  first  contact 
with  Europeans,  furs  provided  the  principal 
clothing  for  these  Indians.  Later,  as  hereinabove 
set  forth , the  European  and  American  markets 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  furs.  In  ex*- 
change  for  their  furs,  the  Indians  obtained 
European  and  Ameri can  cl othi ng  that  replaced 
their  native  cl othihg.  they  eH  sp^ 
traps  and  metal  utensil s that  replaced  their- native 
weapons  as  well  as  many  of  the.  native  utensils _ 
earlier  made  out  of  wood,  copper , and  stone.  In 
addl^iSnvto  hunting,  fishing,  and  gathenng,  these 
Indians  devoted  a great  part  of  their  time  to  .trade 

and  to  their  important  ceremonial  feasts,  called 

' potlachs. ' In  addition  to  food  products , the 
principal  articles  of  trade*  which  were^ 
exchanged  among  the  Indians  themselves  in 
great  quantities,  were  furs,  cedar  logs 

s . T---  from  the  olachen  fish, 
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bark  blankets,  carved  utensils,  shells, 
lichen  for  dyes,  copper,  and,  after  its 
Introduction  by  white  traders,  the  potato 
which  the  natives  cultivated  to  some  extent 
where  they  found  suitable  ground.  At  their 
winter  ceremonial  feasts  or  potlachs,  these 
Indians  consumed  and  gave  gifts  of  great 
quantities  of  surplus  food,  blankets,  furs, 
and  other  commodities.  In  this  manner,  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  obtained  from  their 
territory  an  economy  that,  for  a primitive 
people,  was  rich  in  the  variety  and  extent  of 
its  material  wealth. 


Throughout  the  winter  months  of  November 
through  February,  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians generally  lived  in  one  or  another  of 
the  permanent  villages  which  composed  their 
tribes.  This  was  their  real  home  and  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  'winter  village1 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  temporary  summer 
camps.  The  massive  ceremonial  houses  of 
the  local  clans  were  located  in  these  villages. 


The  village  ordinarily  stretched  along  some 
sheltered  beach  near  some  especially  fruitful 
fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  area.  However, 
most  of  the  time  throughout  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  the  Indians  were  scattered,  each 
family  generally  taking  by  canoe  some  customary 
route  of  its  own  whereby,  together  with  the 
other  occupants  of  its  house,  they  would  use 
the  various  fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  areas 
of  the  house,  each  area  being  used  in  the  season 
of  its  special  productivity.  At  these  times, 
the  winter  village  was  all  but  deserted.  Dur- 
ing these  spring,  summer  and  fall  rounds,  the 

Indians  lived  mostly  in  crude  shelters,  the 

permanence  of  each  depending  upon  the  time 
Spent  in  the  particular. area.-* "Where  a family 
customarily  stayed  for  several  weeks, -it  would 
build  atcamp  pf  siibsi^nti^T; p^anks. ^‘However, 
where  the  family  customarily  stopped  ‘for  days 
only , its  shelter  woul d consist  of  littl e more 
than  a heap  of  boughs  or  a skin  tent.  These 
summer  shelters,  like;  the:  permanent  villages, 
were  ordinarily  located  close  to  some  fruitful 
region  of  some  sheltered; beach  where  the  canoes 
of  the  Indians  could  be  safely  landed.  In  this 
manner,  the  habitations  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  were  scattered  along  the  waterfronts 
of  their  territory,  such  as  the  ocean,  the 
bays  and  inlets,  up; the  rivers,  wherever  the 
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waters  were  navigable  by  canoe,  and  also,  to 
a lesser  extent,  on  the  shores  of  fresh  water 
inland  lakes  where  salmon  spawned 


Among  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians,  the 
annual  round  differed  somewhat  between  the 
various  tribes.  The  riverine  Tlingit  tribes 
along  the  mainland  coast,  such  as  the  Chilkat- 
Chilkoot  tribe,  were  able  to  secure  great  quan- 
tities of  their  staple  foods  for  long  seasons 
close  to  thei r' permanent  villages.  They  spent 
longer  periods  of  the  year  in  their  permanent 
villages  than  did  the  island  tribes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coastal  tribes  generally  did 
more  inland  hunting,  and  more  overland  travel- 
ing than  did  the  island  tribes.  The  mountain 
goat  and  marmot  were  obtained  along  the  mountain 
slopes  of  the  coastal  range  on  the  mainland.  In 
addition,  the  mainland  Indians  had  access  to 


various  other  animals  that  were  not  found  on 
the  islands,  such  as  wolf  and  grizzly  bear,  as 
well  as  the  larger  land  mammals,  such  as  elk  and 
moose.  The  coastal  tribes  jealously  guarded 
their  trade  monopoly  with  their  Athabaskan 
neighbors  to  the  east,  and  for  this  purpose, 
through  well-defined  trails  and  passes,  traveled 
inland  long  distances  beyond  the  coastal  range. 
In  general , however , the  Tlingit  and  Haida  In- 
dians scattered  out  from  their  winter  villages 
early  in  March.  On  the  islands,  this  was  the 
time  for  halibut  and  cod  fishing  and  gathering 
herring  roe,  and  on  the  mainland*  for  trout 
fishing.  Shellfish  were  then  at  their  best 
and  were  gathered  in  great  quantities,  dried, 
smoked  and  packed  in  airtight  boxes.  The 
coastal  tribes  traded  dried  meats  and  hides 
for  these  island  shellfish,  and  engaged  in 
trapping  and  hunting.  In  particular,  this 
was  the  month  for  hunting  bears,  sea  otter 
and  seal . Deep  sea  and  trout  fishi ng  con- 
tinued in  April , at,  which  time  thewomen 
gathered  seaweeds  of  .various,  kinds . The 
hunters  continued  trapping  on  the  mainland, 
but  on  the  islands , since  the  hair  of  the 
fur-bearing  animals  became  thin  with  the 

approaching  iwarm  weather, - the  hunters  sought 
other  ani  mal  s , such  ■» as  rabbi  ts  and  pdrcupi  nes . 

On  the  mainland,  marmots  were  dug  out  of  their 
holes  on  the  mountainsides.  /Ducks  were  hunted 
on  the  water  and  grouse  on  the  hillsides.  In 
May , the, search  for  green  plant  foods  began. 
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Many  varieties  of  roots  were  collected  by 
the  women,  boiled,  dried  and  packed  away. 

In  this  month,  immense  quantities  of  fish 
oil  were  prepared,  this  being  ihe  season 
tor  catching  the  olachen,  a small  extremely 
oily  fish  spawned  in  the  river  mouths.  The 
oil  from  this  fish  was  eaten  with  most  foods 
and  was  used  for  preserving  berries,  roots 
and  herbs.  The  end  of  May  was  a time  for 
trading  expeditions,  the  tribes  at  the  river 
mouths  exchanging  their  oil,  the  coastal 
tribes  their  blankets  and  marmot  robes,  the 
island  tribes  their  cod  and  halibut,  and  the 
Haida  their  large  canoes,  for  the  commodities 
of  other  tribes.  In  June,  berries  began  to 
ripen  and  many  varieties  of  berries  and  roots, 
herbs,  hemlock  bark,  and  birds'  eggs  were 
gathered  by  the  women  for  immediate  consump- 
tion, for  storage,  and  for  trade.  This  was 
also  a time  for  feasts  and  building  ceremonial 
houses,  using  timbers  that  had  been  prepared 
during  the  winter.  Trading  continued  through- 
out June,  and  long  voyages  were  undertaken. 

In  late  June  or  July,  the  first  salmon  runs 
began,  and  by  August  the  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  food  became  the  principal 
activity.  Women  gathered  berries  and  men 
hunted  for  meat,  which  was  dried  and  stored. 

In  September,  most  of  the  Indians  concentrated 
upon  salmon,  the  men  fishing,  the  women  drying, 
smoking,  and  storing.  In  October,  the  emphasis 
shifted  to  hunting  such  animals  as  the  deer  and 
the  mountain  goat.  In  this  month,  the  coastal 
tribes  made  their  last  trading  trips  inland 
before  the  winter  closed  the  passes V Toward 
the  end  of  October,  plans  were  1 ?.i difor  the 
ceremonial  potiachs  that  took  plai-e  in  November 
and  December.  In  winter,  the  days  were  short, 
the  weather  wet,  and  the  nights  suited  to  the 
_ ~ * ■ le^rfbes 


great  feasts.  During  these  mbnths,  the  tribes 
1 ived  largely  on  the  supplies  gathered  in 
other  months.  However,  trapping  and  some 

were  carried^0"  throughout  ~ • 

months,  the  Indians  tending  trap! i 
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totem  poles,  ceremonial  articles,  and  tools. 

In  February,  preparations  started  for  the  new 
seasons1  rounds  of  fishing,  hunting  and  gather- 
ing. Canoes,  fishing  and  hunting  equipment 
were  repaired.  The  men  made  short  fishing 
trips.  Soon  thereafter  each  family  set  out, 
as  the  year  before,  to  fish,  hunt,  and  gather 
in  the  various  areas  allotted  to  it  by  the 
customs  of  its  house  and  local  clan. 


In  the  last  decades  of  the  18th  century  and 
through  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century, 
trade  for  furs  was  the  principal  attraction 
that  drew  Europeans  and  Americans  to  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.  In  1778  Captain 
Cook's  expedition  left  Tlingit  and  Haida 
territory  with  a great  quantity  of  furs  ob- 
tained in  trade  with  the  Indians,  Later  this 
expedition  landed  at  Macao,  China.  Here  the 
crew  found  that  its  furs,  especially  the  sea 
otter  furs,  were  highly  prized.  Thereafter, 
the  opportunity  thus  opened  for  a profitable 
trade  became  widely  known. 


Over  the  years  that  followed,  three  means  for 
exploiting  the  fur  trade  developed.  First, 
sailing  ships,  largely  from  England  and 
Ameri ca , went  through  the  channel, s , bays  and 
inlets  of  Tlingit-Haida  territory  exchanging 
European  and  American  wares  for  cargoes  of 
furs.  Second,  the  Russian  American  Company, 
under  the  leadership  of  Baranof , established 
a number  of  settlements  in  Tlingit  and  Haida 
territory.  The  principal  settlement  was 
established  at  Sitka  in  1799.  A few  years 
later,  Nikolayevsk  was  founded  at.Yakutat 
Bay  and  Simeyonosk  on  the  Ctpe  of  St , El ias , 
and. again  some  years  later  a post  was  estab- 
lished at  Wrangell . Each  of  these  posts  was 

set  up  primarily  to  gather  furs  through  trade 

with  the  T1 i ngit  Indians.  Third , begipni ng  i n 
the  third  decade  of  the:  19th  century;  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  moving  north  and  west  from 
British  Columbia,  attempted  to. establish  trading 
nncfc  alnnn  tho  rnactAl  «?trin  i n -T1  i no i t and  ' v: 


that  had  earlier  been  dons  in  largest  measure 
with  sailing  ships  shifted  to  the  trading  posts 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Russian 
American  Company, 
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The  fur  trade  changed  and  enriched  the  material 
culture  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians.  By 
this  trade  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  fire- 
arms and  steel  traps  to  the  point  where  former 
weapons  and  trapping  methods  were  largely  aban- 
doned. Flour , molasses , rice,  tobacco,  whiskey, 
knives,  and  shirts  became  staples  of  the  new 
material  culture.  Trapping  and  hunting  became 
a major  economic  activity  and  a principal  avenue 
to  the  material  wealth  important  to  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  clans,  as 
hereinafter  more  particularly  described.  This 
fur  trade  also  tended  to  concentrate  the  Indians 
into  larger  villages  and  sometimes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  villages  to  one  for  each  tribe, 
also  as  that  term  is  hereinafter  defined.  How- 
ever, before  1850,  the  intensive  trapping  and 
hunting  of  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  had 
begun  to  reduce  the  total  annual  product  of 
furs  from  their  territory. 
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The  fur  trade  hereinabove  described  did  not 
impinge  in  any  material  respect  upon  the  Tlingit 


. . ny  r r„, 

and  Haida  Indians'  concept  of  their  proprietor- 


ship over  their  lands  and  waters.  The  Europeans 
and  Americans,  with  only  insignificant  exceptions, 
did  not  send  hunting  or  trapping  expeditions  into 
Tlingit-Haida  territory.  They  did  not  come "into 
the  territory  with  Intent  to cultivate  the  land 
or  even  with  intent  tomakepermanentsettlements 
beyond  the  minimal  needsoftradingposts.  Even 

the^few  posts  that  were  established  by  thfe 
Rushans  and  British  were  secured  ‘from  the  Indians 
"“  by  conquest  , :f oi  l owed  by  a grudgi  ng  con - 
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The  Indians  preserved  with  little  change  their  original  way 
n-F  iife  thISSahSut  the  Period  of  Russian  occupation.  Following  the 
°f  lutfo  nf  Alaska  bv  the  United  States,  livelihood  patterns  began  to 
PSrChf  hnlh  InluntaHlv  and  as  a necessary  adjustment  to  the  devel- 
nnments  introduced  by  ever  increasing  numbers  of  Americans.  The  com 
E?  houses  weS  abandoned in  favor  of  single  family  dwellings  as 
, ri  fug  i 880 ■ s The  establishment  of  commercial  fisheries  chs 
nos«s«d  S»e  families  and  groups  of  traditional  fishing  sites  and 
disrupted  the  traditional  annual  regimen  of  resource  harves  . 

The  rapidity  with  which  resource  development  advanced  is 
Indicated  by  Governor  Knapp  who,  in  his  annual  report  dated  October 
1 1M9  rmorted  that  eleven  sawmills  were  in  operation  in  southeast 

li'-IS  inS^KIt  at  least  36  salmon  canneries  were  in  operation,  19  of 
thes^cannerles  Saving  been  Sul  It  and  put  into  operation  since  the 
lilt  season  The  report  of  the  1890  census  stated  that  fishing  sta- 
ll oSs  in  southeast  Alaska  were  located  at  nearly  every  point  that 
afforded  a supply  of  fish  sufficient  to  warrant  the  investments  of 

capital . '52 

riniH  minina  developed  in  a few  areas  and  caused  serious 

local  diutSllS  , particularly  in  the  Juneau-Douglas 

area,  although  its  influence  was  not  widespread  as  was  the  case  wi 
commercial  fisheries. 

Initially  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  by  Americans 
did  not  benefit  the  Indians.  Chinese  workers  were  brought  in  to  per- 

™ «nneryf  }£>  fa™' 'Ml^oSSSl  ^ 

TS*  hfn  fSr|come  the 

economic  bale  of  learly  all  the  Indian 

oftthe°finestntypel1STheyepart?cipate  In  cannery  operations  and  are 

involved  in  successful  competition  with  Caucasians  at  ai 
industry. 

Subsistence  utilization  of  fish  and  game  resources  remains 
important  to  the  Tlingit  and ,Ha1da.ipart1cu!ar^lmoutlying 
but  It  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  uses  of  other  races  who  res 

In  the  same  localities.  The  trapping  of  fur  l nlnf1tablePlnter- 

titled  often  as  an  enjoyabl e endeavor  rather  than  a protitaD! e enter 
prise:  Basically  the  Indians  now  live  with money  economy,  httle  if 

representednatf the  prof es^onal^'and  business  ^evel a{  i ^spects^f 

fishery  in  several  localities,  j 
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A legislative  solution  for  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  re- 
quires a large  frame  of  reference  for  decision  making— the  occurrence 
and  uses  of  natural  resources,  present  and  potential,  are  of  basic  im- 
portance. 


It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  this  report  contain  factual 
material  on  Alaska's  natural  resource  endowment  so  that  the  land  rights 
and  needs  of  Alaska's  Native  citizens  may  be  put  in  perspective  with 
other  national  and  state  resource  requirements. 

Where  possible,  background  material  on  Alaska's  resources  is 
given  in  a regional  context  which  can  be  related  to  particular  aspects 
of  Native  ethnography.  Native  regional  organizations  and  to  the  avail- 
ability  ©f  land  for  particular  resource  pursuits. 

The  chapter  is  divided  into  two  main  parts.*  surface  resources 
and  subsurface  resources. 


The  significance  of  natural  resources  in  Alaska,  with  regard 
to  Native  claims  issues,  range  along  a spectrum  of  importance  dependent 
upon  viewpoint.  At  one  end  may  be  grouped  the  surface  resources,  with 
wildlife  and  fisheries  being  particularly  significant  to  continued 
Native  subsistence  patterns,  at  the  other  the  subsurface  mineral  and 
fossil  fuel  resources  provide  the  potential  for  economic  expansion  and 
capital  growth  important  to  all  citizens  of  the  state. 

. The  wildlife  and  fishery  resources  of  the  state  are  generally 
well  known  and  possess  unique  values  of  statewide  and  national  signifi- 
cance—and  most  importantly  the  Wildlife  an(If  fis|ei^es  ;res^qfCf?jrep- 

resent  l ife  itself  for  iriany  A1  askcin  Natives . Facts  about  the  mineral  j 
oil  and  gas  resources  of  Alaska  are  less  known  but  offer rpotenti al s 
for  tremendous  economic  wealth  returns  to > private  capi tal  and  land- 
holders. Between  these  ranges,  with  varying  regional  occurrence  and 
importance,  the  other  natural  resources  of  the  state  the  water,  the 
forests,  agricultural  and  recreational  endowments  of  this  land— each 

provide  their  own  significance  to  the  issues  at  hand. 
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Each  resource  sector  presents  some  facet  of  specific  signifi- 
cance pertinent  to  decision-making  on  the  Native  land  claims  issue.  The 
text  to  follow,  describing  Alaska's  natural  resources,  does  not  attempt 
to  directly  enumerate  these  matters  of  significant  importance— rather 
its  purpose  is  to  briefly  present  known  resource  facts* 

Before  presenting  these  facts,  however,  it  is  desirable  to. 
state  some  of  the  important  resource  issues  and  conflicts  pertinent  to 
the  Native  claim  question.  From  these,  the  recitation  of  facts  concern- 
ing resource  occurrence  can  be  put  into  perspective  with  land  tenure 
problems  and  any  proposed  adjustments  or  solutions. 


Wildlife  Resources 

j.  Many  of  Alaska's  wildlife  resources  are  of  national 

significance— the  waterfowl  produced  on  Alaska 
nesting  grounds  provide  migratory  flights  and. 

Wintering  birds  in  the  Pacific  fiyway;  the  Kodiak 
brown  bear,  Kenai  moose,  Dali  sheep,  muskox,  caribou 
and  several  species  of  marine  mammals  have  their 
only  United  States  occurrence  in  Alaska  and  as  rep- 
resentative species  of  North  American  wildlife  de- 
serve and  receive  national  as  well  as  state  manage- 
ment attention;"  the  populations  of  several  species  > 

of  wildlife  in  Alaska  are  also  categorized  by  . 

national  and  world  biological  authorities  as  rar,e 

- or  endangered,  v - . .%/.* ‘'VC. ; ' .. 

The  significance  of  these  matters  ii®s  |n  VJ 

question:  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  are 

the  lands  and  habitats  of  wildlife  species  pf 
unique  national  significance  to  be  reserved  and 
■ managed? 

2 . A great  deal  of  emphasis  in  this  report  i | given  to 

the  dependency , in  whole  or  in  part,  of  many  Alaska 

Native. populations  upon  the  biotic  resource  for  , 
subsistence  harvest  in  order  to  sustain  life.  Wild-. 

hf  nartifcular  land  and 


life  i s of  course  a product  of  particular  land 
waterenvi ronments.  Two  points  are  important : 
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a.  Legislative  jurisdiction^  for  wildlife  re- 
sources, except  migratory  birds,  is  vested 
in  the  State  of  Alaska, 


b.  Proprietary  jurisdiction  of  land  is  vested, 
at  this  point  in  time,  primarily  in  the  fed- 
eral government.  Whether  land  tenure,  however, 
is  federal,  state  or  private,  such  jurisdiction 
includes  the  right  for  the  proprietor  to  pre- 
scribe who,  where  and  in  what  manner  persons 
may  enter,  travel  across  and  conduct  activities 
upon  land  within  their  jurisdiction. 

These  jurisdictional  matters  have  great  significance  to  the 
Native  claim  question.  There  is  increasing  conflict  between  the  sport 
or  commercial  harvest  of  wildlife  resources  and  the  subsistence  harvest 
of  these  same  resources  by  Native  people. 


The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  state  is  inclined  or  able 
to  assure  appropriate  legislative  balance  in  the  taking  of  wildlife  re- 
sources for  these  divergent  and  often  conflicting  ends  has  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  amount  and  location  of  lands  which  may  be  vested  in  Native 
ownership  as  part  of  the  settlement  of  their  claims.  Without  assurance 
by  the  state  of  equitable  treatment  in  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
wildlife  resources  for  Native  subsistence  purposes,  the  Congress  is 
faced  with  two  questions:  should  it  vest  proprietary  jurisdiction  of 

lands  supporting  the  habitats  of  these  resources  in  Native  groups  at 
a level  of  magnitude  far  beyond  any  statements  yet  made  by  either  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  State  of  Alaska  or  Native  spokesmen ; and, 
since  the  Statehood  Act  constituted  in  effect  a "taking"  of  wildlife 
resources  from  Native  "use'!,  should  this  taking  be  compensated? 


O 

eric: 


Water  Resources 


The  general  development  and  allocation  of  Alaska  water  re- 
sources i s essential  to  the  enhancement  of  economic  growth  and  com- 
munity welfare  in  Alaska;,  Furthermore,  Alaska  is  a region  of  water 
surplus  and  must  be  considered  as  a future  potential  con t i rental  water 

source  for  water  deficient  areas  in  the  western  iUnited  Stites  and 

Canada.-  "•  


Significant  water  resource  needs  pertinent  to  Native  land 
claim  questi  ons  arise  i n the  reserva t i on  arid  al  l oca ti on  of  water  source , 
storage  and  transport -areas  and systems  for  community  supply,  distribu- 
tion and sanitation;  flood  control  / fishery  and  wildlife  habitats,  nav- 
igation, power  and  recreation. 


In  this  regard,. the  largest  potential  or  possible  use  for 
Alaska  water  resources  is  conceivable  hydroelectric  power  development 
opportunity.  Importantly,  however,  this  source  of  power,  with  but  a 
few  site  exceptions,  does  not  exhibit  favorable  cost-benefit  ratios 


• ■■ 
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at  the  present  time  or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  particularly 
hydro-power  is  deficient  when  compared  with  available  alternative 
thermal  power  sources. 

An  important  point  of  conflict  with  the  Native  claims  issue 
is  the  federal  withdrawal  of  many  hydroelectric  power  sites  and  reser- 
voir areas  in  regions  claimed  by  Native  groups  and  which  prevent  the 
transfer  of  land  ownership  to  village  groups  or  individuals. 
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A second  important  factor  pertinent  to  water  resource  utili- 
zation and  the  Native  claim  issue  is  the  state's  ownership  of  lands 
beneath  navi  gab! e waters  (granted  by  the  Statehood  Act  except  within 
existing  federal  withdrawals  of  that  time).  This  has  meaning  to  the 
Native  claim  issue.  Although  many  Alaska  aboriginal  societies  recog- 
nized a "user  right"  to  exist  with  an  individual  or  family  for  a _ 
net,  wier  or  other  fish  catching  place  on  a river  or  lake,  no  such 
"right"  now  exists  on  navigable  waters  because  the  Statehood  Act 
extinguished  any  personal  proprietorship  and  vested  general  ownership 
of  lands  beneath  navigable  waters  in  the  state, 

A third  important  factor  is  the  need  to  provide  watershed 
protection  to  water  source  supplies  for  Alaska's  cities,  to\  ns  and 
villages.  Depending  upon  location  and  physiography,  community  water- 
sheds may  be  of  considerable  size  in  order  to  provide  for  safe  and 
adequate  supplies  in  the  future. 
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Forest  Resources 

The  significant  relationships  between  forest  resources  and 
the  Native  claim  issue  are  divisible  between  the  coastal  zone  forests 
of  Alaska— nearly  all  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  within 
the  Chugach  and  Tongass  National  Forests  and  the  interior  zone  forests 
nearly  all  on  public  domain  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
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; The  important  question  concerning  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
lands  is  whether  or  not  the  allocation iof  such  lands  from  the  National 
Forests  to  Native  claimants  for  village  sites  or  hunting,:and  fishing 
camps  would  unduly  affect  the  economic  structure  of  the  forest  industry 
dependent  Uf>oh  Forfeit  SeMice  resbufce  commitments ;;and/bf  beAdetflmental 
to  the  public  purpose  managerial  responsibilities  of  the  Forest  Service 

i The  authority  of  government  to  prescribe  who  may  harvest  the  common 


property  resource  of  fish  and  wildlife  and  to  regulate  the  extent,  time 

and  manner  of  such  taking.  . . 

m-s  of m aska 1 r ^xbastal  forest  zone  i sin  the 


not  only  for  timber  harvest,  but  also  for  watershed  nrotection , wildlife 
management  and  recreational  purposes . Even  though  the  Court  of  Claims 
has  made  a judgement  as  to  the  takino  of  lands  from  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Indians  of  Southeastern  Alaska— the  Tongass  National  Forest,  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument  and  Annette  Island  Indian  Reservati on^-the  need  for 
determining  the  land  settlement  for  the  rest  of  Alaska  also  poses  ques- 
tions of  land  settlement  equity  which  the  Congress  might  wish  to  enter- 
tain by  considering  the  granting  of  village  and  hunting  and  fishing 
sites  to  Southeastern  Natives  within  the  National  Forests. 


Relative  to  interior  forests  the  resource  significance  in- 
volved is  essentially  one  common  to  land  and  vegetative  management 
generally— namely  the  importance  of  this  resource  to  public  multiple 
purpose  management  versus  allocation  to  private  uses.  Alaska's  interior 
forests  cover  about  32  percent  of  the  total  land  area  and  of  this  32 
percent,  21  percent  of  the  forest  is  commercial . 


Agricultural  Resources 


t uAlm?st  a11  available  suitable  cropland  in  Alaska  has  been 

selected  by  the  state  or  patented  to  private  interests. 


The  agricultural  resource  significant  to  the  Native  claim 
issue  is  grazing  land— particularly  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Kodiak 
Island,  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  Seward  Peninsula.  With  improved 
transportation  and  changing  economic  feasibility,  livestock  production 
(cattle  and  sheep)  is  a potential  expandable  use  for  the  grasslands  of 
western  Alaska.  Who  controls  and  manages  the  land  for  such  potential 
use— Natl ve^or  white  entrepreneur— is,  however,  only  one  conflict 
Another  is  between  wildlife  and  domestic  livestock  and  the  question 

rnn!^L¥iinh-rf0UrSe  USe  ?f  the  !and  1s  "ost  greatly  in  the  national 
£?  2?  in^est  as  well  as  tbs  provider  of  the  greatest  economic 
return  to  the  state.  At  the  present  time  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
the  balance  favors  wildlife  use  as  the  more  important  economic  asset. 


, . . Or,  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  on  Nunivak  Island  reindeer  hus- 

bandry is  practiced  by  Native  peoples.  Here  two  issues  significant 
to  land  claims  related  questions  arise: 


* * * Should  the  recent  historic  (since  the  early 
19?°'s)  use  of  the  Seward  Peninsula  by  Native 


occupancy 11  a hd  land  ti  tie  t rinsf er red^f or"  S 

such  grazing  use  to  individual  Nativp 


. ..  Nunivak  Island  is  a place  that  is  at  once  a 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  for  the  muskox  and 
migratory  birds  by  federal  withdrawal,  and  the 
location  of  a government-owned  reindeer  herd 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nunavakmiut 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  While  potential 
conflict  between  national  and  Native  objectives 
is  not  irreconcilable,  the  question  does  arise 
as  to  primacy.  To  which  of  two  objectives  for 
Nunivak,  Native  economic  need  or  national  con- 
servation purpose,  should  primary  emphasis  be 
granted? 


Fishery  Resources 

Two  points  of  significance  arise  from  the  fishery  resource 
sector  that  are  pertinent  to  the  Native  claim  issue.  These  parallel 
those  made  for  wildlife  resources.  The  Native  "use"  of  the  fishery 
resource  was  "taken"  when  legislative  jurisdiction  over  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  passed  to  the  state  by  virtue  of  the  Statehood  Act. 

The  Native  people  as  a group  have  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fishery  resources  in  Alaska  other  than  through  representation 
in  the  legislature.  Whether  or  not  the  federal  government  should  com- 
pensate the  Native  for  loss  of  this  resource— this  taking— ri s a basic 
question. 


The  fishery  resource  is  one  in  which  the  Native  can  compete 
as  a wage  earner  with  moderate  outlays  of  capital.  Here  is  a resource 
with  which  he  is  familiar.  Here  is  a resource  that  is  renewable.  But, 
"Can  the  Native  individual  or  groups  compete  as  an  entrepreneur  in  the 
fishery  industry  in  potential  conflict  with  developed  capital  interests 
and  legislative  lobbies?"  This  is  a question  related  to  the  land 
claims  issue  in  many  parts  of  the  state  which  the  Congress^might  well 
explore  to  obtain  the  definitive  positions  of  the  state, and  commercial 
interests  both  in  Alaska  and  . 


Recreation  Resources  ...  - 

The  recreation  resources  of  Alaska  may  be  one  of  the  state  s 
mos t val  iiabTeVas$ets^to?$^  hoa  h 
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Mineral,  Gas  and  Oil  Resources  This  r 

have  o 

The  potential  wealth  of  Alaska  mineral  and  oil  and  gas  econom 

resources  is  not  known.  Much  of  the  state's  geology  is  imperfectly  arrang 

understood,  many  regions  of  the  state  are  virtually  unexplored.  (2)  Ra 

Since  this  is  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to  pattern  a rational  minera 

distribution  of  land  based  upon  mineral  wealth  or  even  considering 
such  as  a factor.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  knowledge  exists  to  say 
that  the  wealth  of  subsurface  resources  available  to  the  Nation  from 
Alaska  (given  favorable  future  economic  recovery  factors)  can  only  be 
reckoned  in  many  billions  of  dollars.  the  gr- 

be  min. 

The  salient  points  with  regard  to  mineral  resources  and  that  mi 

Native  claims  are:  Since  aboriginal  "use  and  occupancy"  of  the  land  and  an 

was  associated  only  with  surface  resources,  is  there  a "right"  belong-  estima- 

ing  to  the  Alaska  Natives  connected  with  the  subsurface  resources  of  a prof 

the  land? 


If  subsurface  resource  rights  were  granted  not  rei 
to  Native  groups,  would  the  management  of  the  are  a 1 
resource  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  dent  u 
and  the  state?  Would  orderly  development.  Thus,  ; 
appropriate  private  capital  expenditure,  and  deposi 
the  practice  of  conservation  principles  be  lowerei 
furthered?  longer 


...  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  "right"  of  Native 

groups  to  subsurface  mineral  resources,  are  the  ; that  A 

revenues  derived  from  associated  leases  and  to  rel 

royalties  an  appropriate  source  of  funds  to  •-•  the  ot 

ameliorate  Native  social  and  economic  conditions  , . 

of  need? 

Definition  of  Terms  .. :;•'•  iJ/y-'L.-. 


In  the  following  descriptive  text  there  is  no  need  to  define 
words  or  phrases  used  in  the  section  on  surface  resources.  ^In  the 
section  on  subsurface  resources ichoweveri  several  phrases may be  hew 
to  the  reader  and  are,  therefore,  defined  here. 


Loca table  and  Leasable  Resources 


The  "locatable  mineral"  resources  are  defined  as  those 
minerals  or  mineral  substances  not  designated  by  the  Congress  as 
leasable,  i ,e. , coal  . potash,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  phosphciitev 

sodium  minerals  and  oil  shale.  The  "locatable  minerals"  thus  are 


IT  ~ J v * i j mw  ■ c . i iic  ivvatqy  i c i iiei  a i a Lriub : are 

the  metals,  construction  materials,  and  most  nonmetal 1 ic  products 
except  fossil  fuel s and  sal i nfes : ' "Lhasa hi ft  mi hhra 1 are  thnea 


except  fossil  fuels  and  salines.  "Leasable  minerals1’  are  those 
desianed  above.  "Locatable  minera  Is*1  arh  ' 1 pa  hlorV*  in  "a 


designed  above  "Locatable  minerals"  are  leasable,  in  a general 
sense,  if  they  fall  on  private,  state  or  federally  acquired  lands. 
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This  report  emphasized  the  "locatable"  and  "leasable"  substances  that 
have  or  can  be  expected  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  Alaskan 
economy  or  in  the  national  scene.  For  "locatable  minerals"  they  are 
arranged  under  three  main  headings:  (1)  Metallic  commodities; 

(2)  Radioactive  fuels-  and  (3)  Nonmetallic  commodities.  For  "leasable 
minerals"  discussion  is  captioned  as  designed  above. 

Resources  and  Reserves 

In  this  report  the  term  "resources"  applies  to  materials  in 
the  ground  that  are  known  to  be  minable  now,  plus  material  likely  to 
be  minable  in  the  future.  Reserves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  materials 
that  may  be  only  partly  explored,  but  whose  quantity  may  be  estimated 
and  are  considered  to  be  economically  exploitable  at  the  time  of  the 
estimate.  "Ore"  is  defined  as  mineral  material  that  can  be  mined  at 
a profit. 


Mineral  resources  are  fixed  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  are 
not  renewable.  Reserves,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuate  in  amount.  They 
are  a continually  changing  quantity,  the  estimates  of  which  are  depen- 
dent upon  economic  and  technologic  changes  as  well  as  on  exploration. 
Thus,  a low  reserve  figure  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a mineral 
deposit  is  near  exhaustion.  It  may  mean  that  a depressed  market  has 
lowered  the  value  of  the  mineral  commodity  to  the  point  where  it  no 
longer  can  be  considered  a reserve. 

Within  a framework  of  these  definitions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Alaska's  "reserves"  of  metals  are  small  indeed  and  restricted 
to  relatively  few  commodities.  Her  metallic  mineral  resources,  on 
the  other  hand,  ere  large  and  varied. 


SURFACE  RESOURCES 


WILDLIFE 


Alaska's  wildlife  resources  are  large  and  varied.  Histor- 
ically, these  resources  were  the  only  means  of  subsistence  for  in- 
digenous populations  of  Aleuts,  Eskimos,  and  Indians.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  Alaska,  subsistence  use  of  wildlife  continued  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the  state,  although  the  more 
spectacular  trade  in  fur  animals,  particularly  the  sea  otter  and  fur 
seal  is  more  widely  recognized.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  changing 
cultural  patterns  are  reducing  the  direct  dependence  of  people  on 
wildlife,  but  in  many  regions  of  the  state  this  resource  is  still 
the  major  economic  base.  In  other  regions,  however,  or  for  certain 
species,  hunting  for  sport  has  assumed  an  increasingly  important 
function. 


Wildlife  populations  are  not  uniformly  abundant,  and  Alaska 
is  not  "teeming"  with  game.  Large  areas  are  nearly  devoid  of  wild- 
life, and  other  areas  contain  significant  populations  only  seasonally. 
This  uneven  distribution  of  animals  and  the  variation  in  species  in- 
habiting different  regions  had  a pronounced  effect  on  the  distribution 
size,  and  culture  of  aboriginal  populations,  and  will  continue  to 
affect  utilization  patterns,  even  though  wildlife  harvest  becomes  more 
orientated  for  sport  instead  of  direct  subsistence. 

This  report  summarizes  current  information  on  the  distri- 
bution, abundance,  and  economic  importance  of  major  species.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  draw  extensively  on  the  unpublished 
reports  of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Other  source  publications  are  listed 
in  the  bibliography. 

Assignment  of  monetary  values  to  wildlife  is  a difficult 
problem.  In  this  analysis,  only  those  values  related  to  consumptive 
use  of  the  resource  as  indicated  in  Figure  IV  - 1 have  been  included. 
This  solution  is  quite  limiting  because  it  ignores  the  considerable 
economic  benefits  that  consumptive  use  generates  In  service  and 
other  industries.  Of  perhaps  more  importance,  this  means  of  evalu- 
ation omits  the  economic  benefits  derive^  through  non-consumptive 
use  of  the  wildlife  resource  by  photographers,  tourists,  and  other 
visitors  to  Alaska,  Wildlife  is  a primary  attraction  to  such  visi- 
tors , and  although  not  done  here,  should  be  considered  in  evaluating 
the  economic  benefits  of  this  resource. 
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The  future  proprietary  interest  in  Alaska  lands  is  a matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Alaska  wildlife  resource. 

The  contribution  that  the  wildlife  resource  can  make  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  three  sets  of  objectives:  Native,  staJ?  an^ 

pends  directly  upon  the  means  used  and  ends  achieved  in  laud  owner 
ship,  tenure  and  management  practice. 


Dependent  upon  means  employed  and  ends  achieved,  the 
interests  of  the  native  people,  the  state  and  the  nation  may  be 
either  compatible  or  in  conflict. 

Therefore,  the  reader  in  reviewing  this  assessment  should 
try  to  seek  compatibility  and  balance  between  varying  regional  re- 
quirements, such  as: 

The  dependency  of  some  Alaska  Native  populations 
upon  a wildlife  subsistence  supply  in  order  to 
sustain  life; 


The  economic  requirements  of  the  state  and  its 
citizenry  derivable  from  the  wildlife  resource 
(including  some  dependence  upon  subsistence  and 
commercial  use,  but  primarily  upon  the  aggregate 
economics  of  the  sport  and  recreational  harvest;; 

...  National  goals  and  objectives  for  the  preservation 
and  wise  use  of  wildlife  resources  and  habitats  of 
unique  national  value;  and 

...  Combinations  of  these  factors. 
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FIGURE  IV  - 1 

EVALUATION  STANDARDS  FOR  WILDLIFE  BENEFITS5 


Species 

Value 

Meat,  Skins,  Etc.*3 

Recreation 

Total 

BIG  GAME 

Deer 

$ 50 

$ 50 

$ 100 

Moose 

250 

100 

350 

Cari  bou 

50 

60 

no 

Elk 

200 

100 

300 

Bison 

300 

100 

400 

Dali  Sheep 

500 

Mountain  Goat 

300 

Black  Bear 

50 

50 

100 

Brown  Bear 

1 ,500 

Grizzly  Bear 

500 

Polar  Bear 

2,000 

MARINE  MAMMALS 

Seal  s 

25 

25 

50 

Walrus 

200 

1 ,000 

1 ,200 

FURBEARERS  valued 

at  current  market 

value  of  pelts. 

WATERFOWL  recreation  value  estimated  at  $4/ day  for  ducks  and 

$6/day  for  geese  on  the  basis  of  an  average  daily 
bag  of  1.3  ducks  and/or  geese,  and  a 20%  harvest 
of  the  fall  population.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
value  of  $3.10  per  duck,  and  $4,60  per  goose,  bagged. 


a Evaluations  are  based  on  Supplement  No.  1:  Evaluation  Standards 

fop  Pplmapy  Outdoop  R@op&cit%on3  Ad  Hoc  Water  Resources  Counci  1 , Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  which  was  signed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  Health  and  Welfare,  and  the  Army,  on  June  4,  1964.  Values 
for  big  game  used  primarily  for  sport  hunting  are  assigned  on  the  basis 
of  trophy  and  guiding  fees  that  hunters  normally  pay.  No  values  are 
assigned  for  non-consumpti ve  uses  such  as  photography,  wildlife  view- 
ing, etc.,  which  are  a primary  value  to  tourism  in  Alaska,  and  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  support  industries.  Such  recreation 
accounts  for  most  visits  to  Wildlife  Refuges  in  the  United  States; 
its  value  may  be  much  more  significant  than  those  we  have  cited, 

b Meat  is  valued  at  50<t/lb.  for  deer,  caribou,  moose,  elk  and 
bison;  25£/l b.  for  seals;  and  lOtf/lb.  for  walrus.  Average  weights  are 
estimated  at  500  lbs,  for  moose,  400  for  elk,  600  for  bison,  and  100 
lbs.  for  deer  and  caribou,  black  bear,  and  seals.; 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  qT  Sport  Fisheries 

and  Wildlife,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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ARCTIC  REGION 


The  fauna  of  the  arctic  region  is  characterized  by  relatively 
few  highly  adapted  resident  species  augmented  periodically  by  many 
migratory  species.  The  most  prominent  and  important  land  mammal  is 
the  barren  ground  caribou.  Moose  have  become  established  in  the  larger 
arctic  slope  drainages  during  recent  decades,  but  while  locally  common, 
they  are  generally  not  abundant.  A sparse  but  widely  distributed 
grizzly  bear  population  occupies  the  entire  arctic  slope.  Dali  sheep 
occur  throughout  the  mountainous  areas.  Muskox  were  once  present  in 
this  region  but  were  extirpated  in  the  last  century.  The  wolf,  wol- 
verine, white  and  red  fox,  marmot  and  ground  squirrel  are  common.  Mink 
land  otter,  marten  and  lynx  are  present  but  are  usually  too  scarce  to 
be  of  importance  to  humans. 

The  ptarmigan  is  the  most  important  resident  bird.  Many 
species  of  waterfowl  are  present,  often  in  substantial  numbers  during 
the  summer  season. 

The  marine  mammal  resources  have  traditionally  been  of  great- 
est importance  to  the  human  population  of  the  arctic.  Bowhead  whales 
and  belugas  are  common  except  during  the  winter  season.  Humpback, 
California  gray,  finback,  and  killer  whales  are  occasional  visitors 
to  the  region.  The  polar  bear,  walrus,  and  bearded,  ringed,  and  spot- 
ted seals  are  important  and  fairly  abundant  species. 

The  original  Eskimo  culture  of  this  region,  as  elsewhere, 
was  highly  specialized  and  adapted  to  an  almost  complete  dependence 
on  marine  mammals.  Of  these  the  ringed  and  bearded  seals  were  most 
important  on  a year  round  basis.  Bowhead  whales,  belugas,  walrus, 
polar  bear,  and  sea  ducks  were  also  of  much  value  and  often  of  vital 
importance  seasonably  to  the  maintenance  of  the  human  population. 

One  group  of  Eskimos  abandoned  the  typical  dependence  on  marine  mam- 
mals by  remaining  permanently  in  the  mountainous  area  at  the  head  of 
the  Colville  River.  These  people,  now  located  at  Anaktuvuk  Pass, 
developed  a way  of  life  dependent  on  caribou. 

Since  the  late  1800's, the  Eskimos  of  the  arctic  region  have 
had  increasing  access  to  such  foods  as  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea. 
Nevertheless,  meat  protein  derived  from  wildlife  resources ■ remains 
the  essential  and  staple  food  commodity.  In  the  coastal  villages, 
the  meat  of  ringed  and  bearded  seals  is  most  important  on  a regular 
basis.  Depending  on  the  fortunes  of  the  hunt,  whale  and  walrus  may 
periodically  be  utilized  even  more  than  seals.  The  Anaktuvuk  people 
still  rely  primarily  on  caribou  as  a food  source. 

Since  the  early  1 940 ' s , greater  quantities  of  noh-Natiye 
foods  have  entered  the  Eskimos1  diet.  Generally,  however,  wildlife 
remains  as  the  basic  food  source,  both  by  preference  and  necessity. 


The  original  dependence  on  wildlife  as  a source  of  clothing 
material  has  decreased.  Seal  skins  are  still  used  for  foot  gear  and 
to  a lesser  extent  for  pants,  parkas,  and  mittens.  They  are  also 
used  for  covering  boat  frames  and  making  rope.  Ivory  is  now  used 
primarily  for  carving  artifacts  for  the  tourist  trade  rather  than  for 
hunting  implements,  sled  runner  shoes,  etc.  Baleen  whale  has  little 
value  except  for  fabricating  souvenirs.  The  furs  of  white  fox  are  still 
hlrvlsted  ?n  quantity  for  commercial  sales.  Wolf  and  wolverine  pelts 
usually  find  local  utilization  for  clothes  or  trimming.  Ground 
squirrels  and  marmots  are  occasionally  used  for  clothing  but  are  not 
taken  in  quantity.  While  the  cut  of  clothing  often  remains  distinc- 
tively Eskimo,  cloth  has  replaced  furs  to  a large  degree  in  the  typical 
Eskimo  wardrobe. 

The  importance  of  wildlife  in  the  Eskimo  diet  has  been  men- 
tioned, though  of  much  importance, too,  is  its  use  as  dog  food^  In  re- 
cent years,  snow  machines  have  replaced  much  of  the  original  dependence 
on  dogs  and  this  trend  will  no  doubt  continue. 

Relatively  few  species  of  wildlife  in  this  region  are  har- 
vested for  purely  commercial  purposes.  The  exception  would  be  white 
fox  A few  wolf,  wolverine,  and  seal  skins  are  sold_as  are  the  skins 
of  most  polar  bear  taken  when  the  pelts  are  prime.  The  meat  and 
skins  of  caribou,  seals,  walrus,  and  whales  are  frequently  sold  or 
bartered  within  the  region.  This  practice  is  becoming  more  common 
as  more  employment  opportunities  provide  money  but  deny  time  for 
hunting  by  employed  people. 


Trophy  hunting  by  guided  sportsmen  for  polar  and  grizzly 
ear,  wolf,  sheep,  and  caribou  contributes  economically  to  the  regi 

ffl  *i  A Q in 


on 


raw  ivory  has 
carved  for  sale, 
the  Bering  Strait 


and  can  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  future. 

The  former  commercial  value  of  baleen  and 
greatly  diminished.  A limited  quantity  of  ivory  Is 
though  the  carving  industry  is  centered  mainly  i 
region. 

It  is  probable  that  the  major  value  of  wildlife  resources 
in  the  arctic  will  remain  of  a subsistence  and  a sporting  nature 
rather  than  commercial  because  the  biological  productivity  per  unit 
area  is  low. 


The  wildlife  resources  in  the  arctic  region  have  two  major 
values  to  the  State.  First,  to  the  extent  that  they  provide  sub- 
si  stance  and  a means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants  the  state  S' 
economic  base  is  enhanced.  Second,  the  mere  existence  of  this 
unique  fauna  will  stimulate  ever  increasing  ‘1  Ate^|t.  pn_  ^ the . w 

of  tourists,  sportsmen,  and  others  who  will  contribute  beneficially 

to:  the  State  economy.'  • /:•. 

The  arctic  region,  of  Alaska  was  acquired  In  an  essentially 

jrimitiye,;  natural  condition^  are?  °L 

:his  type  which  still  maintains  its  ecological  integrity  largely ^in- 
;act.  While  it  is  known  that  petroleum  and  mineral  resources  exist. 
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the  values  of  the  renewable  natural  resources  also  may  prove  to  be 
exceedingly  important  to  a nation  where  land  without  cultural  dis- 
figuration is  L '.oming  increasingly  scarce.  The  scientific  value  of 
a natural  unch.--.ged  area  could  be  tremendous  and  certainly  the  aes- 
thetic value  to  humans  who  must  live  in  an  environment  thoroughly  al- 
tered or  conditioned  by  man  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Of  national  significance  is  the  production  of  waterfowl 
which  annually  migrate  to  other  states  and  countries.  With  the  con- 
tinuing decrease  of  production  habitat  in  developing  areas  of  the 
continent,  the  importance  of  waterfowl  production  in  the  arctic 
will  be  ever  greater. 

The  two  largest  caribou  herds  in  Alaska  are  centered  in 
this  region:  The  so-called  Arctic  Herd  (about  300,000  animals)  and 

the  Porcupine  Herd  (140,000  animals).  The  latter  herd  regularly 
moves  into  Canada  and  represents  a shared  international  resource  in 
common  with  waterfowl,  polar  bear,  walrus,  seals,  and  whales. 

The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range  (approximately  13,900 
square  miles)  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  arctic 
region.  The  purpose  of  the  Range  is  to  preserve  the  magnificent 
wilderness,  wildlife,  and  recreational  resources  on  an  undisturbed 
portion  of  arctic  environment  large  enough  to  be  biologically  self- 
sufficient. 


FIGURE  IV  - 2 

WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS 
ARCTIC  SLOPE  REGION 


Harvest 

Species 

Population 

Average 

Estimated 

1958-1968 

Probable 

Remarks 

Yearly 

Value 

Trend 

Future  Trend 

big  game 

Carl  boo 

450,000 

15,000 

750,000 

Static 

No  change 

Moose 

Uncommon 

Low 

Increase 

Increase 

Dal 1 Sheep 

Common 

40 

20,000 

Static 

Increase 

Black  Bear 

Uncommon 

Trace 

Static 

No  change 

Grizzly  Bear 

Common 

Low 

Increase 

Increase 

Polar  Bear 

Common 

Under  100 

200,000 

Incretie 

Increase 

FURBEARERS 

Beaver 

Rare 

Trace 

No  change 

Muskrat 

Rare 

Trace 

No  change 

Lynx 

Uncommon 

Trace 

No  change 

Marten 

Uncommon 

Trace 

No  change 

Mink 

Uncommon 

Trace 

No  change 

Land  Otter 

Uncommon 

Trace 

No  change 

Weasel 

Abundant 

Few  Hundred 

No  change 

Increase 

Wolverine 

Common 

Under  100 

No  change 

Increase 

Arctic  Fox 

Abundant 

900 

15,300 

No  change 

Red  Fox 

Common 

. i 200 

200 

No  change 

Coyote 

Uncommon 

Low 

No  change 

Wolf 

Common 

100 

10.000 

Increase 

Increase 

MARINE  MAMMALS 

;T  -■  - V- 

Bearded  Seal 

Abundant 

/ : 650 

16,250 

No  change 

No  change  :v 

Harbor  Seal 

Conmon 

200 

5. 000 

No  change 

No  change 

Ribbon  Seal 

Rare  -•••- 

Trace  :H 

No  change 

No  change 

Ringed  Seal 

Abundant 

4,000  : 

ioo,*X)0  ; 

No  change 

No  change 

v"’4 

Walrus 

Common 

200  ; =;  • 

40,000 

No  Ghange  ! 

No  change 

WATERFOWL 

Ducks 

250.000 

40,000* 

124,000 

Static 

Increase 

♦Waterfowl  harvests  are 

Geese 

150,000 

30,000  - 

138,000 

Static 

Increase 

continental  totals 

Swans  ' 

500  ' \ 

M-  ' 

Static 

No  change 

Other  Mammals ^ 

‘‘r''v“  ,T; 

r’:  'W... ....  . ... 

Other  Birds 

■ Cranes.  T; 

Source*  Ui'-Sit?; 

An n Kn r 

paper  t me  fit 

of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport 

Fisheries,,  and  Wildlife. 

- ’ 1 I risiie*  lutv  ana  nufllite, 

Anchofuge,  Alaska.  'V 
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BERING  STRAIT  REGION 


The  wildlife  resources  of  the  Bering  Strait  Region  include 
both  land  and  marine  birds  and  mammals  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  fish. 
Grizzly  bear,  sheep,  moose,  and  caribou  are  present,  with  the  latter 
species  often  extremely  abundant  during  periods  of  migration  Trom  t e 
arctic  region.  Furbearing  animals  of  importance  include  the  wolf,  wolv- 
ShS e!  arctic  fox,  red  fox,  mink,  land  otter,  weasel,  beaver  and  muskrat. 
Ptarmigan  are  common  to  abundant  throughout  tte region,  and  the  drain- 
ages into  Kotzebue  Sound  contain  some  of  Alaska  s more  important  water- 
fowl  production  areas.  Ducks,  geese,  swans  and  cranes  utilize  the  i resh 
or  brackish  water  habitat,  while  sea  ducks,  and  numerous  species  of 
colonial  nesting  sea  birds  such  as  murres  and  auklets  concentrate  in 
great  numbers  along  the  coasts  and  on  the  islands.  Marine  mammals  IJ: 
elude  the  polar  bear;  walrus;  bearded,  ringed,  ribbon,  and  harbor  seals, 
belugas,  bowhead,  California  grey,  and  sometimes  other  species  of  whale. 

Domestic  reindeer  production  hss  been  practiced  *1n  this  region 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  industry  had  a strong  influence  on 
local  economics  for  about  three  decades,  1 910  to  1940,  but  since  has 
declined  in  importance.  (See  agricultural  livestock  discussion  in  this 
Chapter.)  Because  reindeer  and  wildlife  production  on  the  same  land  are 
often  incompatable,  such  animals  as  the  caribou,  grizzly  bear  and  wolf 
are  not  permitted  to  produce  according  to  the  potential  of  the  land  to 

support  them. 

The  major  part  of  the  native  population  of  this  region  has 
historically  been  concentrated  on  or  near  the  coast  in  keeping  with  their 
cultural  adaptation  to  a primary  dependence  on  marine  resources  for  food 
and  clothinq  over  the  region  generally.  The  walrus  was  of  even  greater 
importance  at  a few  places,  particularly  King, Sledge  and  Diomede  Islands. 
Not  only  did  walrus  provide  food,  but  the  skins  were  employed  as  cover- 
ing for  boat  frames.  Bowhead  whal es  were  hunted  at  Wales,  and  King  ana 
Diomede  Islands.  The  acquisition  of  darting  guns  (explosive  harpoon 
heads)  and  shoulder  guns  (firing  an  explosive  dart)  from  American  whalers 
about  1860  permitted  a more  regular  harvest  and  a market  for  baleen.  ^ 
However,  the  decline  in  whale  abundance  resulting  from  commercial  exploi- 
tation by  Yankee  whalers  made  the  harvest  by  Eskimos  increasingly  diffi- 
cul t . No  bowhead  whal es  have  been  taken  by  nati ve  hunters  at  wales-, 
formerly  the  center  of  an  active  whaling  culture,  during  the  past  three 
decades.  The  small  beluga,  or  white  whale,  has  traditionally  been  taken 
for  food  in  both  Kotzebue  and  Norton  Sounds., 


by  natives 


and  their  eggs  were 
them.  The  harvest 


Ptarmigan,  waterfowl  and  colonial  sea  birds 
utilized  in  quantity  by  those  people  having  access  to 

of  molting  waterfowls in  large  numbers  by  means  of  organized  drives  was  a 
practice  that  has  gradual 1 y disappeared i.  The  introduction 
permitting  individuals  to  efficiently  take 
buted  to  the  decline  of  cooperative  bird 
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undoubtedly  contri- 
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The  larger  land  mammals  were  not  Important  to  the  Eskimos  qt 
this  region.  Grizzly  bears  were  difficult  to  take  by  primitive  means. 
Moose  were  scarce  or  totally  absent  until  recent  decades  and  Dali  sheep 
were  available  only  in  montainous  areas  distant  from  human  populations. 
Caribou  were  seasonally  present  and  often  abundant.  However,  they  could 
be  taken  in  quantity  only  in  quite  special  situations  prior  to  the  acqui- 
sition  of  f 1 rearms  by  th6  Eskimos.  Thus*  permanent  settl ernent  of  somo 
people  in  favored  fishing  and  hunting  locations  (on  the  Kobuk  and 
Noatak  Rivers)  was  connected  with  increased  efficiency  of  hunting  result- 
ing  from  the  use  of  guns,  as  well  as  other  economic  and  cultural  factors. 

Furbearing  animals  were  harvested  only  in  limited  quantities 
to  provide  for  clothing  and  some  food  needs  prior  to  the  era  of  commer- 
cial traders  in  the  region.  Thereafter,  furbearers,  particularly,  were 
actively  sought  and  became  a major  source  of  money  income. 

The  present  utilization  of  wildlife  resources  in  terms  of  type 
and  quantity  has  changed  little  from  that  of  the  past,  despite  substant- 
ial charges  in  the  cultural,  economic,  and  material  character  of  the 

Eskimo's  existence. 

Wildlife  is  still  the  major  food  source  in  most  communities, 
even  though  the  usual  grocery  store  foods  are  available  and  utilized 
regularly  to  some  degree.  Seals  remain  a basic  and  relished  food  of 
people  in  most  coastal  villages.  Walrus  share  similar  status  at  King  and 
Diomede  Islands.  Bowhead  whales  are  important  at  Point  Hope,  and  caribou 
are  essential  to  the  inland  people  of  the  Noatak  and  Kobuk  valleys.  Snow- 
shoe  hares  and  arctic  hares,  ptarmigan,  waterfowl  and  sea  birds  are  util- 
ized as  opportunity  affords  in  various  localities. 

Commercial  utilization  of  wildlife  resources  remains  scant  be- 
yond the  sale  of  furs,  some  seal  skins,  and  walrus  ivory  carved  into  arti- 
facts. There  is  some  sale  or  barter  of  meat  and  skins  between  hunters 
and  non-hunters  who  have  wage  earning  employment;  although  such  trans- 
actions are  difficult  to  evaluate. 

As  pointed  out  earlier*  wildlife  is  a major  element  in  the 
subsistence  economies  of  most  of  the  villages  in  the  region.  As  such, 
the  state  has  a vital  interest  in  managing  such  wildlife  to  directly 
sustain  these  people  until  or  unless  other  resources  or  industries  .are 
developed  to  structure  local  exonomies  on  a money  or  wage  earning  basis 
much  beyond  that  currently  in  exi stance.  In  carrying  out  this  manage- 
ment of  wildlife,  the  state  has  set  up  harvest  regulations  which  have 
considerably  corrected  a problem  of  wasteful  harvest  practices  by 
Natives  that  developed  with  the  availability  of  firearms 
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A colonial  bird  refuge,  the  Chamisso  National  Wildlife  Ref uqe, 
is  located  within  this  region  and  represents  the  only  colonial  bird  area 
of  any  significance  between  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  Cape  Thompson. 

Other  national  and  international  wildlife  management  concern  is  current 
for  walrus  and  polar  bear  populations.  Both  of  these  species  remain  in 
international  waters  almost  entirely  and  their  proper  management  may  ulti- 
mately require  international  agreements  or  treaties.  The  waterfowl  pro- 
duction and  concentration  areas  of  Selawik  Lake  and  Shishmaref  Inlet  are 
also  of  particular  national  resource  value  in  this  region. 


figure  iv  - 3 
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BERING  SEA  REGION 


The  Bering  S°a  Region  includes  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Matthew, 
and  Hall  Islands,  but  of  these  areas,  only  St.  Lawrence  has  a tra- 
dition of  use  by  humans  and  is  now  occupied. 


Larger  mammals  of  St.  Lawrence  are  nearly  all  associated  with 
a marine  environment.  Bearded,  harbor,  ringed  and  ribbon  seals,  walrus 
polar  bears,  and  arctic  foxes  are  common.  Bird  life  is  abundant,  and 
the  island  provides  an  Important  route  for  migrants  passing  between 
Siberia  and  Alaska.  Many  species  of  waterfowl  are  present  in  lowland 
lake  habitats  that  occupy  approximately  a third  of  the  island’s  area. 
Large  colonies  of  murres,  puffins,  auklets  and  kittiwakes  occur  on 
cliff  habitats. 


Reindeer  were  stocked  on  St.  Mathew  Island  by  the  Coast 
Guard  during  World  War  II.  The  herd  population  rose  spectacularly 
and  then  crashed  during  the  1960's;  there  are  very  few  reindeer  now 
left  on  St,  Mathew  Island.  An  introduced  herd  of  reindeer  on 
St.  Lawrence  Island  has  little  effect  on  the  island's  economy  or 
the  utilization  of  wildlife. 


The  fauna  of  Hall  and  St,  Matthew  Islands  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  St.  Lawrence.  However,  these  islands  are  the  only 
locations  where  the  McKay's  snow  bunting  is  known  to  nest. 

Eskimo  residents  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  depend  on  marine 
mammals  as  a primary  means  of  subsistence,  and  for  a large  proportion 
of  their  monetary  income.  Meat  from  walrus  harvested  in  1966  for 
subsistence  use  was  valued  at  $60,000.  Value  of  raw  ivory,  skins, 
bacula  and  other  saleable  products  exceeded  $28,000  and  the  potential 
value  of  such  products  is  considerably  more.  Seals  provide  a signifi- 
cant share  of  subsistence  food;  their  skins  are  used  in  the  home  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  other  weari ng  apparel , and  raw  skins  have  a 
value  of  at  least  $12,800  at  current  prices.:  i;: 

Whales,  including  belugas,  bowhead,  frhd  grey,  are  hunted 
but  relatively  few  are  taken,  and  they  do  not  fttibvlde  a sustained 
or  reliable  means  of  subsistence, 

Other  wi  1 dTife  i ncl udf no  waterfowl  and  sea  birds  are  used 

and  skins  of  sea  birds 

are  sometimes  used. for  parkas  or  other  winter  clothing. 


Useof  wi Tdl if  e by  pe rsons  o t her  than  Npti ve  residents  of 
the  rdgidn  isSnegtigible^  consisting  chiefly  of tbtive  guided  hunts 
for  walrus.  Such  hunts  increase  the  monetary  returns  from  walrus  and 
do  not  change  most  subsistence  values. 
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Present  trends  suggest  a slight  increase  in  the  harvest  of 
wildlife,  particularly  of  walrus,  for  commercial  uses  and  for  sport 
hunting  by  persons  who  are  not  residents  of  the  region. 

The  fauna  of  this  region  is  of  national  concern  because  of 
the  international  distribution  of  most  species  of  animals  and  birds. 

The  Bering  Sea  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  Includes 
St.  Matthew,  Hall,  and  Pinnacle  Islands,  was  established  in  1909 
primarily  to  protect  the  unique  cliff  colonies  of  sea  birds  and  the 
only  known  nesting  populations  of  McKay's  buntings.  The  continuing 
scientific  value  of  undisturbed  island  habitats  such  as  those  of 
Bering  Sea  Refuge,  is  unique  for  the  study  of  evolution,  biogeography, 
and  biological  phenomena,  and  the  preservation  of  such  areas  as  re- 
main is  of  increasing  importance. 


FIGURE  IV  - 4 
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SOUTHWEST  COASTAL  LOWLAND 


Wildlife  populations  in  this  region  vary  directly  according 
to  habitat.  The  eastern  foot  hills  and  much  of  the  area  along  the 
Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers  are  forested,  but  the  largest  portion  of 
the  region  is  of  treeless,  lowland,  tundra  containing  innumerable  lakes, 
ponds,  and  streams.  Forested  areas  contain  thriving  populations  of 
moose;  a few  caribou  are  found  in  the  Kilbuck  Mountains;  and  Nunivak 
Island  contains  a herd  of  domestic  reindeer  and  the  only  herd  of  muskox 
in  the  United  States. 


The  Lowland  Delta  is  unique  among  waterfowl  habitats  in  North 
America,  and  produces  more  than  half  of  the  continental  populations  of 
black  brant,  cackling  geese,  emperor  geese,  and  Pacific  white-fronted 
geese;  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  western  population  of  whistling 
swan,  and  large  numbers  of  eiders,  old  squaw,  scaup,  green-winged  teal, 
pintail,  mallard,  and  other  ducks.  Almost  the  entire  Siberian  populat- 
ion of  snow  geese  uses  the  coastal  tundra  as  a staging  area  on  their  mi- 
gration between  California  and  Wrangell  Island. 

Beaver  are  numerous  in  forested  areas  and  where  woody  vege- 
tation extends  into  the  tundra  along  streams.  Land  otters,  mink,  muskrat, 
and  red  foxes  are  widely  distributed,  but  arctic  foxes  are  confined  to 
coastal  areas  and  to  Nunivak  Island,  Four  species  of  seals,  walrus,  sea 
lions  and  belugas  occur  in  coastal  waters. 

Large  colonies  of  murres,  puffins,  kittiwakes  and  other  sea 
birds  nest  on  cliffs  of  Nunivak  Island  and  Cape  Newenham.  Spruce  and 
ruffed  grouse  are  found  in  forested  areas  and  ptarmigan  primarily  on  the 
tundra , though  moving  to  forested  habitat  in  winter. 

Various  species  of  freshwater  and  marine  fishes  together  with 
small  mammals  historically  have  provided  the  primary  means  of  subsis- 
tence for  residents  of  this  region,  and  do  so  today.  Although  the  Na- 
tive residents  of  the  region  are  gradually  becoming  somewhat  less  de- 
pendent on  the  wildlife  resources,  such  utilization  remains  a primary 
factor  in  the  survival  of  many  villages. 

State  regulations  governinq  the  harvest  of  resident  species  of 
wildlife  are  1 iberal , and  in  the  final  analysis,  harvests  are  governed 
largely  by  the  effort  expended  by  individual  hunters.  Federal  regula- 
tions on  the  taking  of  migratory  birds  are  more  restrictive,  but  are 
generally  Ignored  by  native  residents. 

Moose  are  an  important  item  of  food  in  inland  regions,  but  resi- 
dents of  the  coast  depend  primarily  on  seals  as  a source  of  protein  to 
supplement  their  diet  of  fish.  Sea  bird  colonies  of  Nunivak  and  Cape 
Newenham  formerly  provided  an  important  source  of  food  to  villages  in 
their  vicinity,  but  now  are  of  negligible  importance  to  the  subsistence 
economy.  .. 
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In  spring,  waterfowl  provide  an  important  subsistence  item  in  remote 
vlilaafis  but  in  other  villages  hunting  of  waterfowl  is  largely  of  a 
recreational  character.  The  take  of  waterfowl  on  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim 
De?ta  in  spring  is  larger  than  the  legal  harvest  of  waterfowl  in  all  of 
Alaska.  Eggs  of  waterfowl  are  still  used  at  some  villages  but  are  de 
creasina  in  significance.  Use  of  waterfowl  in  summer  is  much  less  than 
in  former  years  because  of  the  increasing  availability  of  employment  in 
fishing  or  other  industries,  and  duck  and  goose  drives  are  now  prima  y 
conducted  as  a form  of  recreation. 

Furbearers  and  marine  mammals  furnish  an  important  source  of 
cash  income,  both  directly  by  sale  of  raw  skins*  or  indirectly  through 
their  use  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  i terns  as  mukluksand 
parkas.  The  commercialization  of  the  fur  resource  began  long  before 
occupation  of  Alaska  by  Americans;  first  by  barter  to  Other  m°r0 
ern  communities  of  Eskimos;  and  later  with  Russians  who  had  established 
several  trading  posts  on  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers. 

Desoite  ehanqinq  cultural  patterns  resulting  in  the  utili- 
zation of  some  food  soirees,  other  than  the  wildlife  of  the  regi °n* 
wildlife  food  source  is  most  critical  to  the  human  population.  At  the 
nrp^pnt  time  the  native  and  non-native  population  of  the  region  is  in 
creasingtrapl’dlye (approximately  5*  annuallj),  whereas  wildlife  resources 
are  limited,  as  they  always  have  been  in  this  area. 

The  result  of  an  expanding  human  population  with  continual  de- 
pendency upon  the  biotic  resource  may  shortly  present  critical  problems. 

The  role  of  wildlife  resources  as  an  important  segment  of  the 
subsistencl  econ^  of  native  residents. is  at  present  the  most  signifi- 
rant  asoect  of  the  wildlife  in  this  region  to  the  state  of  Alaska. 
HarvestPof  wildlife  resources  is  primarily  by  residents  of  the  region, 
although  an  increasing  harvest  of  migratory  waterfowl  is  being  efi-ected 
by  residents  of  other  areas. 

The  muskox  of  Nunivak  is  of  unique  interest  as  the  only  herd 
in  the  state  or  country,  and  will  provide  stock  necessary  for  re- 
lishing this  animal  in  its  former  arctic  habitat. 

A large  proportion  of  the  continental  populations  of  several 
species  are  dependant  on  the  habitats  of  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  for 
their  existence.  These  species,  and  others  .withA.  wider . ■’  o?her-npopu*»-  ~ 
bution,  will  be  of  even  more  importance  to  the  nat]°n.  £ore 

tions  are  lost  through  the  continuing  destruction  of  habitats  in  more 

highly  developed  regions. 

Three  National  Wildlife  Refuges  pre  in  thisregion. 

The  Clarence  Rhode  and  Hazen  Bay  National  Wildli fe_ Reft °.  *of  £lack 
acres  insure  preservation  of  the  most  critical  !?®sacn?_n.  t t habitats 
brant,  cackling  geese,  and  emperor  geese,  as  well  as  ha^’Jats 

for  white-fronted  geese,  whistling  swans,  species  ^ 

smaller  migratory  birds.  The  Numvak  Island  National  Wild  f g 
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insures  preservation  of  habitat  for  muskox,  for  the  larger  colonies  of 
sea  birds,  and  other  forms  of  wildlife  present  on  the  island,  Semi- 
domestic  reindeer  now  replace  caribou  which  became  extinct  on  Nunivak 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century. 


figure  iv  - 5 
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KOYUKUK  - LOWER  YUKON  REGION 


"The  Koyukuk  - Lower  Yukon  Region  is  large  and  varied  * extending 
from  flats  of  the  Innoko  River  on  the  south,  500  miles  to  the  Endicott 
Mountains  on  the  north.  Moose  are  common  in  forested  areas  at  lower  el 
vations.  Scattered  bands  of  caribou  are  found  in  the  Kuskokwim  Mountains 
and  in  small  mountain  ranges  north  of  the  Yukon  River;  larger  concentra- 
tions  are  found  In  or  near  the  Endicott  Mountains  through  Which  a portion 
of  the  arctic  herds  migrate.  Dali  sheep  are  found  only  in  the  Endicotts, 
but  black  grizzly  bear  are  present  in  low  numbers  through  most  of  tne 
region. 

Beavers,  mink  and  land  otters  are  common  or  abundant  in  most 
drainages.  Muskrats  are  widely  distributed  but  are  most  abundant  in  lake 
nabitats  bordering  the  Yukon,  Innoko,  or  Koyukuk  Rivers.  Marten,  lynx, 
weasel,  and  wolverine  are  abundant  in  upland  habitats,  although  the  dis 
tribution  of  marten  is  restricted  to  forested  regions. 

Large  floodplain  areas  border  the  major  rivers  which  are  ex- 
cellent waterfowl  habitat,  producing  fall  populations  of  approximately 
one  million  ducks  and  50,000  geese.  Sandbars  of  the  Yukon  River  provide 
a major  staging  area  for  geese  prior  to  their  southward  ""Ration.  Major 
species  of  waterfowl  include  lesser  Canada  and  white-fronted  geese  and 
pintail,  scaup,  widgeon,  green-winged  teal  and  mallard  ducks. 

Resident  game  birds  include  ruffed  and  spruce  grouse,  and  rock 
and  willow  ptarmigan.  Small  animals  of  value  either  for  fur  or  food 
include  snowshoe  hares,  ground  squirrels  and  marmots. 

Wildlife  within  the  Koyukuk  - Lower  Yukon  Region  is  of  Primary 
importance  to  the  subsistence  economy  of  residents  there,  alfh°u^  jome 
species,  particularly  sheep,  grizzly  bear,  and  w°lveS,  are  also  hunted 
by  residents  of  other  regions  or  states.  Because  of  the  larse  variation 
in  wildlife  populations  and  alternative  means  of! subsistence,  the  ®con" 
omic  base  of  villages  differs.  Villages  along  the  Yukon  and  Innoko 
Rivers  make  extensive  use  of  the  fishery  resources  which  they  supplement 
with  black  bear,  moose,  hares,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  waterfowl ..Mone 
tary  income  from  wildlife  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  aqua- furbearers, 
beaver,  muskrat,  and  mink,  although  marten  are  taken  in  some  localities. 
Fisheries  are  of  lesser  Importance  in  northern  villages,  Anaktuvuk, 
Wiseman,  and  Betties,  where  caribou  and  moose  provide  the  major  items  of 
subsistence.  Grouse!  ptarmigan  and  waterfowl  are  utilized  depending  on 
local  availability.  Furbearers  listed  for  southern  portions  of  the 
region  are  available  in  lower  numbers,  but  wolves  and  wolverines  are 
more  abundant  and  an  important  source  of  monetary  income. 

Because  this  region  is  remote  to  population  centers  and  most 
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resident  mammals  and  birds  are  more  accessible  elsewhere,  nearly  all  of 
the  wildlife  harvest  is  by  residents  of  the  region.  This  characteristic 
of  the  harvest  is  not  likely  to  be  altered  significantly  in  the  near 
future. 

Utilization  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  is  of  major  economic 
value  to  most  residents,  although  employment  in  other  industries  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  region  is  gradually  increasing.  However, 
change  from  the  existing  economy  will  probably  not  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
in  other,  less  remote  regions. 

National  interest  in  the  wildlife  of  the  Koyukuk  - Lower  Yukon 
Region  is  related  chiefly  to  the  large  populations  of  waterfowl  which 
contribute  to  all  flyways  and  which  provide  a resource  of  increasing 
importance. 


figure  iv  - G 


WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS 
KOYUKUK- LOWER  YUKON  REGION 


Species 

Population 

Harvest 

— 

Average 

- Year!*- 

Estimated 

Value- 

— 

Trend 

Probable 
Future  Trend 

Remarks 

BIG  GAME 

Caribou 

Conrnon 

5,000 

250.000 

Increase 

Increase 

Moose 

Common 

500 

1 25,000 

^crease 

Increase 

Oall  Sheep 

1 ,000 

100 

50,000 

Slight  Incre 

ist  Increase 

Black  Bear 

Abundant 

100 

i.rioo 

No  change 

No  charge 

Grimily  Bear 

Common 

25 

12,500 

No  change 

No  change 

FURBEARERS 

* 

Beaver~ 

Cession 

3,500 

70,000 

No  change 

No  change 

Muskrat 

Common 

5,000 

5,000 

Variable 

Variable 

Lynx 

Contnon 

500 

11,000 

Variable 

Variable 

Marten 

Common 

1 ,000 

15,000 

No  change 

No  change 

Mink 

Contnon 

1 ,500 

37,500 

No  Change 

No  change 

Land  Otter 

Common 

300 

7,500 

No  change 

No  change 

Wtasel 

Common 

loo 

100 

No  chanqe 

No  change 

Wolverine 

Common 

50 

2,500 

No  change 

No  change 

Red  Fox 

Conwon 

100 

500 

No  change 

No  change 

Wgl  f 

Common 

500 

50,000 

No  change 

No  change 

k 

WATERFOWL 

Ducks 

1 * 000 ,000 

200.00Q 

610,000 

No  change 

No  charge 

Geese 

Swans 

50,000 

10,000 

46,000 

No  change 

No  change 

Other  Mammals 


Snowshoe  hare*  Marmot.  Ground  salrrel,  Red  laulrrel 

Other  BfnJs  ““  — , . . — ~ ' — — 

Ruffed,  Spruce,  and  Sharptall  grouse.  Rock  and  Willow  ptarmigan.  Crane 

Source?  U.  3.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 


UPPER  YUKON  - PORCUPINE  REGION 


The  fauna  of  the  Upper  Yukon  - Porcupine  Region  Is  similar 
to  that  of  other  interior  Alaska  regions.  Two  herds  of  caribou  range 
between  this  region  and  adjacent  regions  of  Alaska  and  Canada  - the 
Porcupine  herd  of  about  140,000  animals  in  the  Brooks  Range,  and  the 
Steese-Fortymile  herd  of  about  50,000  animals  into  the  White  and 
Crazy  Mountains,  Moose  are  common  throughout  forested  areas,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Yukon  Flats.  Both  black  and  grizzly  bears  are 
common. 


Many  furbearing  animals  are  found  in  the  region.  Beaver, 
mink,  and  muskrat  are  particularly  abundant  on  the  Yukon  Flats  where 
lake  and  stream  habitats  are  ubiquitous.  Marten  are  found  primarily 
in  the  forested  foothills,  and  wolves,  foxes,  weasels,  ground  squirrels, 
and  snows hoe  hares  are  common  throughout  most  of  the  region. 

Waterfowl  habitats  of  the  Yukon  Flats  produce  fall  flights 
of  approximately  1.5  million  ducks  which  include  such  important  spe- 
cies as  mallard,  canvasback,  pintail,  and  widgeon.  The 'SJL 
supports  about  15,000  Canada  and  white-fronted  geese  and  10,000  cranes. 
Resident  game  birds  include  ruffed,  spruce,  and  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
and  rock  and  willow  ptarmigan. 

This  region  supported  a relatively  small  aboriginal  popu- 
lation that  was  widely  scattered  along  the  Yukon  and  Porcupine  Rivers 
and  other  major  streams.  By  necessity,  Native  villages  were  Rela- 
tively small  in  order  that  low  populations  of  wildl-fe  could  be  Har- 
vested efficiently.  Northern  groups  depended  primarily  on  caribou, 
occasionally  taking  mountain  sheep,  moose  and  bear.  Groups  along  tne 
Yukon  River  depended  more  on  moose,  hares  and  aquatic  animals  ana 
birds.  All  groups  made  extensive  use  of  fish. 

The  earliest  significant  contact  between  the  aboriginal 
residents  of  the  region  and  Caucasians  was  in  1847  when  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company  established  a post  at  Fort  Yukon.  t The  presence  of  the 
trading  post  did  not  appreciably  change  the  suosistence  economy. 

The  period  of  gold  rushes  {circa  1900)  resulted  in  more  significant 
contact  between  races  and  limited  employment  of  local  natives.  Scru 
were  established  at  Fort  Yukon  and  other  villages,  causing  concentra- 
tion of  local  groups  and  increasing  difficulty  in  maintaining  primi- 
tive subsistence  cultural  patterns,  but  great  change  did  not  occur 
until  after  World  War  XI  when  an  increasing  number  of  persons  found 

employment  in  construction,  service,  and  other  industries. 

Trapping  of  furbearers  continued  to  be  a major  source  of 
income,  and  other  wildlife  and  fish  the  major  means  ^subsistence 
until  recent  years.  Sale  of  furs  declined  to  about  30%  of  total  in- 
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come  by  the  period  1948-1955,  and  has  decreased  both  in  real  and 
relative  value  since  that  time.  A parallel  decline  of  lesser  degree 
has  occurred  in  the  use  of  wildlife  for  subsistence  purposes. 

Competition  from  Caucasian  trappers  for  fur  and  for  subsis- 
tence food  items  became  important  during  and  after  the  gold  rush,  but 
has  recently  declined  as  few  new  white  trappers  have  replaced  the 
earlier  generation.  Trapping  by  Natives  has  also  declined  and  present 
hunting  and  trapping  effort  does  not  result  in  harvests  that  approach 
maximum  sustained  levels.  Sport  hunting  and  fishing  by  persons  who  are 
not  residents  of  the  region  is  increasing,  but  does  not  at  the  present 
time  constitute  a significant  portion  of  the  total  harvest  of  wildlife. 
However,  recreational  hunting  of  moose,  caribou  and  sheep  by  residents 
of  other  areas  (Fairbanks)  is  expected  to  increase. 

Wildlife  habitats  of  this  region  are  of  significant  national 
interest.  The  annual  flight  of  1.5  million  ducks  and  geese  produces 
approximately  231,000  days  of  recreation  for  hunters  in  many  states 
and  in  Canada. 

In  addition  to  migratory  birds,  other  animals  and  habitats 
are  of  national  concern.  This  region  contains  part  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range,  established  in  1960  to  preserve  its  unique 
wildlife,  wilderness,  and  recreational  values,  and  an  example  of 
arctic  habitat  large  enough  to  be  biologically  self  sufficient. 


FIGURE  IV  - 7 


WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS 
UPPER  YUKON-PORCUPINE  REGION 


H*r 

vest 

Species 
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Average 

Yearly 

Estimated 

Value 

1958-1968 

Trend 

Probable 
Future  Trend 

Remarks 

BIG  GAME 
Caribou 

See  remarks 

2,000 

100,000 

No  change 

Increase 

Part  of  the  range  of  the 

Moose 

Common 

350 

100,000 

He  change 

Increase 

Porcupine  herd  of  140,000 

Dal 1 Sheep 

Common 

50 

25,000 

Increase 

Increase 

Caribou  and  the  Steese-Foriy 

Black  Bear 

900+ 

50+ 

2,500 

Increase 

Increase 

mile  herd  of  50,000  occurs 

Grizzly  Bear 

500+ 

10+ 

5,000 

Increase 

Increase 

In  this  area. 

FURBEARERS 

Beaver 

Abundant 

550 

11,000 

No  change 

No  change 

Muskrat 

Abundant 

36.000 

36,000 

Variable 

Variable 

Lynx 

Common 

750 

16,500 

Variable 

variable 

Marten 

Consign 

700 

10,500 

No  change 

No  change 

Mink 

Corrnon 

1*900 

53,000 

No  change 

No  change 

Land  Otter 

Uncommon 

25 

700 

No  change 

No  change 

Weasel 

Coffvnon 

200 

200 

No  change 

No  change 

Wolverine 

Common 

30 

1,503 

No  change 

No  change 

Red  Fox 

400 

4,400 

No  change 

No  change 

Wolf 

Coirmon 

150 

15,000 

No  change 

No  change 

WATERFOWL 

>Y  ’ 

Ducks 

1,500,000 

300.000 

725.500 

No  change 

No  change 

Geese 

15,000 

3,000 

138.000 

No  change 

No  change 

Swans 

Trace 

Hone 

No  change 

No  change 

Other  Mammals  Ground  Squirrel*  Red  Squirrel,  Snowshoe  Hare 


Other  Birds  Ruffed,  Spruce  and  Sharptailed  Grouse,  Ptarmigan.  Crane,  Coomon  Snipe 

Source!  U.  S.  Department  af  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Q Anchorage,  Alaska.  ' ‘ ■ 
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TANANA  REGION 


In  this  typically  sub-arctic  region  wildlife  varies  accord- 
ing to  habitat.  Moose,  which  are  presently  abundant,  occupy  all  habitat 
types  from  lowland  muskeg  to  upland  tundra  and  mountainous  areas  but 
are  most  numerous  in  forested  areas.  Caribou  are  seasonally  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  region  from  rolling  upland  tundra  to  the  mountain- 
ous  areas,  dependent  on  where  their  wanderings  take  them.  Dali  sheep 
are  located  in  the  Alaska  Range  and  the  White  Mountains  where  they  nor- 
mally occupy  the  higher  slopes.  Grizzly  bears  are  found  in  the  Alaska 
Range  and  upland  tundra  areas,  while  the  black  bear  is  scattered 
throughout  the  region  concentrating  seasonally  to  utilize  favorable 
foraging  areas.  Upland  game  birds,  including  the  rock  and  willow  ptar- 
migan, are  normally  found  in  the  upland  tundra  and  mountain  areas, 
while  the  ruffed,  sharp-tailed,  and  spruce  grouse  occupy  the  forested 
areas.  Furbearers,  including  beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  land  otter,  wolver- 
ine, weasel,  marten,  red  fox,  lynx,  coyote,  and  wolf  are  found  through- 
out the  area  dependent  on  habitat  preferences.  Waterfowl  nest  on  the 
lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds  scattered  throughout  the  lowland  muskegs  with 
concentrations  in  the  Tetlin  Lakes,  Minto  Lakes,  Tolovana,  Kanti shna , 
Tanana  Flats,  and  Lake  Minchumina  areas. 

Natural  erosion  and  mining  operations  have  uncovered  wide- 
spread evidence  of  pre-ice  age  mammal  inhabitants  in  this  region. 

Some  of  the  skeletal  material  includes  remains  of  moose,  elk,  muskox, 
caribou,  wolf,  bear,  and  squirrels  that  have  living  representatives  in 
today's  wildlife.  Extinct  species  include  the  mastodon,  mammoth,  horse, 
camel,  giant  bison,  puma,  and  sabre-toothed  tiger. 


The  land  animals,  furbearers  and  fish  have  historically  pro- 
vided the  primary  means  of  subsistence  for  the  Native  residents  of 
this  region,  but  contribute  to  a more  limited  extent  today. 

The  Tanana  Region  became  the  center  of  gold  mining  activity 
in  Alaska  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  With  thousands  of  stampeders 
and  prospective  miners  moving  into  the  area,  market  hunting  for  meat 
became  an  established  occupation.  Thousands  of  caribou,  moose  and  Dali 
sheep  were  harvested  to  supply  the  needs  of  road  houses,  butcher  shops, 
hotels,  and  mining  camps.  Indiscriminate  use  of  fire  to  rid_the 
country  of  mosquitoes  and  t-  make  spruce  timber  more  available  for 
mining  operations  disrupted  the  natural  scene.  Big  game  animals  be- 
came scarce  in  many  areas.  The  caribou's  migration  routes  changed, 
some  completely  disappearing  from  formerly  occupied  areas.  The  Native, 
during  this  period,  had  to  depend  on  the  remnant  populations  for  his 
food  and  clothing,  supplemented  by  what  was  obtained  through^ trapping 
furbearers.  Fish  became  his  standby  food,  both  for  his  family  s and 
his  dog  team's  consumption. 
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With  the  expansion  of  gold  mining  from  individual  claims  to 
large  scale  operations  using  dredges,  and  development  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  (riverboats,  railroad,  and  highways)  in  this  region,  the 
ambitious  Indian  became  a wage-earner:  cordwood  cutter  and  deckhand 

for  the  riverboats,  section  hand  for  the  railroad,  and  laborer  in  the 
expanded  gold  mining  industry.  Seasonal  work  provided  for  many  needs 
obtainable  only  with  money,  but  with  the  closing  of  operations  for 
the  winter,  he  fell  back  on  wildlife  - fishing,  trapping  furs  and 
hunting  - as  his  primary  source  of  food  and  cash  income.  This  way  of 
life  still  exists  in  remote  villages,  but  in  the  Fairbanks-Co I lege- 
Clear  area  many  Natives  are  well  educated  and  work  at  highly  skilled 
and  specialized  jobs. 

Sport  hunting  by  all  races  is  becoming  the  primary  use  of 
the  wildlife  resource,  although  the  meat  so  obtained  is  an  important 
addition  to  any  family's  larder.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  living, 
many  families  would  be  unable  to  remain  in  the  area  without  supple- 
menting their  income  with  one  or  more  moose  or  caribou. 

Mt,  McKinley  National  Park,  which  occupies  3,000  square 
miles  of  the  region  is  dedicated  to  the  national  interest  of  pre- 
serving this  spectacular  example  of  mountain  topography,  its  wild- 
life. and  sub-arctic  flora. 


FIGURE  IV  - 8 

WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS 
TANANA  REGION 

Harvest 

■ ■ 
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Probable 

Remarks 

Yearly 

Vslue 

Trend 

Future  Trend 

BIG  GAME 

' 

_ Bison 

300 

14 

5,600 

Static 

Increase 

Caribou 

82,000 

2,000 

220,000 

increasing 

Increase 

Moose 

Abundant 

1,500 

525,000 

Increasing 

Increase 

Dali  Sheep 

Conrnon 

350 

175,000 

Decreasing 

Increase 

Black  Bear 

Coimon 

200 

20,000 

Static 

Increase 

Grizzly  Bear 

Conmon 

70 

35,000 

Increasing 

Increase 

FURBEARERS 

Beaver 

Common 

1 ,500 

30,000 

Decreasing 

Increase 

Muskrat 

Cofnnon 

10,100 

15,150 

Variable 

Variable 

Lynx 

Common 

1 ,500 

22,500 

Variable 

Variable 

Marten 

CorTinon 

850 

12,750 

St;>tvc 

increase 

Mink 

Corriron 

500 

9,000 

Increasing 

Increase 

Land  Otter 

Uncofimon 

40 

1,000 

Static 

Increase 

Weasel 

Common 

120 

180 

Static 

Increase 

Wolverine 

Uncomnon 

25 

1,250 

Variable 

Increase 

Red  Fox 

Conmen 

400 

4,000 

Variable 

Increase 

Coyote 

Common 

10 

50 

Variable 

Increase 

Wolf 

Uncommon 

200 

20,000  . 

Variable 

Increase 

MARINE  MAMMALS 

waterfowl 

-Ducks  : 

920.000 

184,000 

470,400 

Increasing 

Increase 

Geese 

5,000 

1,000 

4,600 

Increasing 

Increase 

Swans 

500 

None 

None 

None 

Increase 

Other  Mammals  Snows hoe  hare.  Marmot,  Ground  squirrel 


Other  Birds  Ruffed,  Spruce,  and  Sharp-tailed  grouse.  Ptarmigan,  Cranes 


Source?  U.  S,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


UPPER  KUSKOKWIM  REGION 


The  Upper  Kuskokwim  Region  contains  significant  populations  of 
fish  and  wildlife.  Resident  fish  found  in  the  various  streams,  lakes  and 
sloughs  include  Dolly  Varden,  grayling,  burbot,  sculpin,  sucker,  blackfish 
northern  pike,  stickleback,  and  several  species  of  whitefish  and  inconnu. 
Anadromous  fish  are  represented  by  four  species  of  Pacific  salmon:  king, 
chum,  coho,  and  sockeye.  Two  other  anadromous  specie?  present  are  smelt 
a„d  lamprey.  The  steelhead  trout  occurs  here  - the  northernmost  location 
where  t'.is  species  has  been  recorded. 

The  highly  prized  Dali  mountain  sheep  is  found  in  the  rugged 
terrain  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  encompassing  the  drainage.  Both 
the  black  and  grizzly  bears  are  well  distributed  throughout  the  area. 
Several  herds  of  caribou  are  found:  the  Mulchatna-Rainy  Pass  herd  Oi 

about  5,000  animals  ranges  into  the  Bristol  Bay  region  to  the  south,  and 
a herd  of  several  thousand  animals  ranges  throughout  the  Kuskokwim 
Mountains.  Moose  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  region. 

Small  game  is  represented  by  ptarmigan  and  sharp-tailed,  spruce, 
and  ruffed  grouse.  The  snowshoe  hare  is  found  throughout  the  area.  All 
of  these  species  are  cyclic  in  nature  and  seem  to  follow  regular  popu- 
lation cycles  which,  at  times,  bring  them  seemingly  near  the  vanishing 
point. 

The  principal  furbearer  species  present  are  muskrat,  marten, 
beaver,  fox,  wolf,  weasel,  wolverine,  mink,  lynx,  cyote  and  land  otter. 

Large  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  nest  in  the  Kuskokwim  Basin. 
Scaup,  pintail,  widgeon,  green-winged  teal  and  mallard  ducks,  and  Canada 
and  white-fronted  geese  are  some  of  the  more  important  species. 

The  discovery  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  in  1829  by  the  Russian, 
Vasilief,  was  a direct  result  of  the  Russian  need  for  more  fur  to  com- 
pensate for  the  decline  of  pelts  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Alaska. 

By  1840  the  Russians  had  opened  the  Kuskokwim  Basin  to  fur  trade. 

The  renewable  natural  resources  of  this  region  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  of  major  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  Native  who  de- 
pends, in  large  part,  upon  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  for  food, 
clothing,  and  cash  income.  The  fur  resources  are  probably  most  impor- 
tant to  the  Natives  and  contribute  significantly  to  the  region  s economy. 
Although  the  value  of  fur  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  this  group  of 
wildlife  still  provides  a large  portion  of  the  cash  income  to  both  the 
Native  people  cvW  white  settlers  and  is  the  only  commercial  use  made  of 
the  resource 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources  played  an  important  part  In  the 
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1908  exploration  for  gold  and  early  development  of  mining  in  the  region. 
However,  the  mining  industry  has  declined  and  is  now  of  relatively  minor 
importance. 

The  wildlife  resources  in  the  past  were  the  foundation  of  the 
economy  of  the  region.  Today,  the  need  for  cash  Is  being  satisfied  in 
part  by  seasonal  employment,  and  more  frequently  individual  families  tend 
to  depend  upon  the  resource  as  a secondary,  rather  than  a primary,  source 
of  food  and  cash. 

Sport  hunting  and  fishing  is  increasing  and  likely  will  gain  in 
importance  in  the  overall  economy  of  this  region. 
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BRISTOL  BAY  REGION 


This  region  is  the  "home"  of  the  multi-million  dollar  Bristol 
Bay  red  salmon  fishery  which,  unlike  other  salmon,  spawn  in  lakes  as  well 
as  streams.  For  this  reason  and  because  juvenile  fish  require  a lake  for 
rearing,  Bristol  Bay's  lake  surrounded  waters  are  the  world  s greatest 
sockeye  salmon  producing  area. 

The  region  forms  a basin  surrounded  by  mountains  and  dissected 
bv  innumerable  rivers,  streams  and  numerous  deep  cold,  clear  lakes  - a 
sport  fisherman's  paradise.  Scattered  spruce-birch-aspen  forests  are 
found  on  the  northern  part  of  the  area  and  along  the  rivers  extending  up 
into  the  mountains  in  sheltered  valleys  to  about  3,000  feet,  T*1®  der 

half  of  the  area  Is  virtually  treeless,  although  thickets  of  willow  and 
alder  brush  are  scattered  throughout  the  lowland  tundra. 

Wildlife  populations  vary  according  to  habitat.  Moose  are  found 
primarily  in  the  forested  areas  but  do  extend  their  foraging  into  the 


willow  thickets  dominating  the  lowland  tundra, 
seasonally  into  the  area:  the  Mulchatna-Rainy 

north,  and  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  hei'd  (11  ,000) 
small  group  of  caribou  is  found  in  the  Kil buck 
edge  of  the  region.  The  lowland  brush-covered 
the  brown  bear.  A scattered  population  of  black  bear  inhabits 
ested  northern  half  of  the  region. 


Two  caribou  herds  migrate 
Pass  herd  (5,000)  from  the 
from  the  south.  A third. 
Mountains  on  the  western 
tundra  is  prime  habitat  of 
the  for- 


red  fox i 

land 

sea  lion  and  beluga  whale  occur 


Land  furbearers  include  wolf,  coyote,  lynx,  wolverine, 
marten  and  weasel.  Aquatic  furbearers  include  the  beaver,  mink, 
otter  and  muskrat.  Harbor  seal,  walrus 
in  coastal  waters. 

The  pond  covered  lowland  tundra  is  the  breeding  area  for  thou- 
sands of  ducks,  geese  and  swan  including  eiders,  old  squaw,  scaup,  green- 
winged teal,  pintail,  mallard  and  other  ducks,  white-fronted  geese,  and 
whistlinq  swan.  Even  larger  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  use  these  water 
areas  during  their  annual  spring  and  fall  migrations  for  feeding  and  rest- 
ing sites. 

Ptarmigan  are  found  primarily  on  the  open  tundra  areas,  while 
spruce  and  ruffed  grouse  occupy  the  forested  lands  to  the  north. 

Various  species  of  marine  and  freshwater  fish  and  sea  mammals 
provided  the  basic  food  requirements  for  the  Natives  who  inhabited  this 
region.  Wildlife,  however,  contributed  an  important  source  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  until  the  development  of  the  red  salmon  fishery,  a source 
of  cash  needed  to  purchase  such  foods  as  flour,  sugar  and  tea^which  be- 
came available  with  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  andjater  the  ^ 
fur  trader.  With  the  construction  of  canneries,  the  Native  s way  of  lite 
changed.  In  place  of  a complete  dependence  on  the  wildlife  resources  for 


subsistence,  he  now  became  a partial  wage-earner  and  boat-owner  engaged 
in  harvesting  and  processing  the  red  salmon  for  which  Bristol  Bay  is 
famous.  In  off  years  when  salmon  runs  are  low,  ne  has  had  wo  .a,,  back 
on  his  alternate  source  of  income  - wildlife  - for  subsistence  and  sup- 
vival , General ly , however  * wildlife  remains  an  important  food  source, 
both  by  preference  and  as  recreation. 


Relatively  few  species  of  wildlife  in  this  region  are  harvested 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  exception  are  the  furoearers,  which  are 
sought  most  intensively  when  salmon  runs  are  low. 


The  valuable  red  salmon  fishery  is  of  importance  to  the  state 
for  it  forms  part  of  the  economic  base  which  supports  public  functions 
and  responsibilities.  State  management  of  this  valuable  resource  is  dir- 
ected toward  the  long  term  return  on  a continuing  basis  from  this  renew- 
able natural  resource. 


A state  game  sanctuary  located  on  the  Walrus  Islands  is  the 
only  place  in  Alaska  where  walrus  regularly  come  onto  land.  This  area 
has  national  as  well  as  state  significance. 
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State  game  and  furbearer  regulations  are  designed  to  permit 
ample  harvest  of  wildlife  which  provides  a continuing  source  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  people  of  the  area  in  the  form  of  food  and  cash  income. 


National  interest  and  concern  lies  in  preservation  of  the  habi- 
tat so  important  as  fisheries  spawning  areas  and  feeding  and  resting 
sites  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  waterfowl  making  use  of  the  low- 
land tundra  lakes  and  coastal  marshes  during  their  annual  migrations. 
Also,  thousands  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  nest  in  the  area.  As  the 
nation's  and  the  continental  waterfowl  producing  areas  continue  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  more  highly  developed  areas,  Alaskan  waterfowl  become 
more  important  and  the  share  contributed  by  this  region  will  have  a 
growing  national  significance. 

The  unique  salmon  and  freshwater  fisheries,  large  brown  bear 
populations , and  other  wildlife,  combined  with  landscapes  of  unusual 
beauty!  offer  significant  potential  for  recreation  of  national  importance 
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ALEUTIAN  REGION 


Fur  seals  and  sea  otters  are  of  much  historical  Interest  in 
this  region.  Once  almost  extinct  from  years  of  overhunting , strict 
protection  and  sound  management  practices  restored  their  abundance  to 
1.5  million  fur  seals  and  30,000  or  more  sea  otters.  The  sea  otter 
is  found  principally  off  the  islands  in  the  central  part  of  the  chain 
from  Adak  to  Kiska  and  along  the  lower  Alaska  Peninsula.  The  American 
seal  herd,  comprising  80%  of  the  world's  fur  seals,  congregates  during 
the  breeding  season  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Another  and  much  larger 
sea  mammal,  the  northern  sea  lion,  is  common  throughout  the  area. 
Harbor  seal  are  abundant  while  walrus  are  uncommon  to  rare,  hauling 
out  occasionally  only  at  Amak  Island  off  the  southwest  coast  of  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  during  their  winter  migration  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Bristol  Bay. 

Moose,  caribou,  brown  bear,  wolf,  and  wolverine  are  found 
on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  Unimak  Island,  an  ecological  extension 
of  the  mainland  to  the  west.  Except  for  the  tundra  vole,  small  mam- 
mals like  voles,  shrews,  lemmings,  ground  squirrels,  and  weasel  are 
not  found  west  of  Unimak.  Other  land  and  aquatic  furbearers  including 
beaver,  mink,  muskrat,  land  otter,  wolf,  wolverine,  and  weasel  are 
found  primarily  on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  on  Unimak  Island. 

formerly,  the  blue  phase  of  the  Arctic  fox  was  found  in  the 
Pribilofs  and  Attu,  and  the  red  fox  on  islands  from  Unimak  eastward. 
Other  Islands  were  not  inhabited  by  foxes.  Principally  during  the 
1915-1925  period  and  later,  blue  fox  were  introduced  on  most  of  the 
Aleutians,  converting  them  into  commercial  fur  farming  enterprises 
under  lease  from  the  federal  government.  Presence  of  the  introduced 
foxes  resulted  in  the  extermination  of  much  of  the  bird  life  of  many 
islands.  The  pelts  now  have  little  value  and  complete  removal  of 
the  introduced  fox  is  necessary  to  restore  native  bird  life.  This 
has  already  been  demonstrated  on  Amchitka  with  an  immediate  and 
striking  increase  in  wildlife  on  the  island. 

Another  unfortunate  result  of  modern  occupation  of  the 
islands  within  the  region  has  been  the  introduction  of  the  Norway 
rat.  These  rodents  also  have  a serious  effect  on  nesting  birds  but 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  the  rats  is  very  remote. 

The  most  obvious  feature  of  Aleutian  wildlife  is  the  bird 
life.  The  easternmost  islands  have  a fauna  typical  of  the  Alaskan 
mainland,  while  the  western  islands  have  Asiatic  characteristics. 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  colonial  sea  birds  — 
fulmars,  petrels,  cormorants,  kitti wakes,  gulls,  guillemots,  murres, 
murrelets , auklets,  and  puffins  — congregate  in  vast  nesting  rook- 
eries. Three  species  of  loon  are  found  there. 
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Great  numbers  of  waterfowl  winter  in  and  among  the  islands. 

Of  all  the  emperor  geese  in  the  world  (150,000),  over  three-fourths 
winter  in  this  area.  Formerly  the  Aleutian  Canada  goose  lived  on  all 
the  islands  from  Amlia  west;  now  it  is  found  only  on  tiny  Buloir  Island 
which  escaped  fox  introductions  and  is  now  one  of  the  world  s rarest 
birds.  During  the  summer 5 common  teal ? mallards,  pintail,  greater 
scaup , merganser,  and  common  eider  ducks  nest  there.  The  tidal  lagoons 
of  Xzembek  Bay  (valuable  for  its  vast  eelgrass  beds  and  bordering  up- 
land  tundra)  support  the  continent's  entire  black  brant  population  for 
two  to  three  months  each  year,  providing  a unique  migration  feeding 
area  essential  to  the  survival  of  this  species . 

Land  birds  common  to  the  area  include  the  bald  eagle,  pere- 
grine  falcon,  and  a few  gyrfalcons.  Shorebi rds  nesting  in  very  large 
numbers  include  the  black  oyster  catcher,  rock  sandpiper  and  northern 
phalarope.  The  rock  ptarmigan  is  found  throughout  the  island  area, 
with  willow  ptarmigan  on  Unimak  Island  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula^ 
number  of  Asiatic  birds  are  found,  including  the  whoooer  swan, 
cated  teal,  and  Steller's  sea  eagle. 

The  streams  and  rivers  emptying  into  Bristol  Bay  from  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula  and  issuing  from  the  islands  in  the  chain  are  used 
by  larqe  numbers  of  spawning  salmon  (primarily  pinks)  which  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  multi-million  dollar  commercial  fishery 
located  in  the  area. 

The  combined  acreage  of  the  Aleutian  Region  totals  21s719 
square  mi ,es.  Federal  reserve  lands  within  the  area  total  4,990 
square  miles  and  include  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Aleutian  Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Izembek  National  Wildlife  Range,  and  Bogoslof  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  which  were  set  aside  to  preserve  areas  of  national 
interest  and  concern. 

The  marine  resources  traditionally  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance t"  the  Natives  of  the  region.  All  animals,  fish  and  inverte- 
brates found  in  the  area  have  contributed  to  the  diet,  clothing,  and 
equipment  of  two  distinct  periods  of  human  occupancy  --  pre-Aleut  and 
Aleut  Exploited  first  by  the  Russian  and  later  by  the  American  wno 
made  use  of  the  Natives’  skills  in  harvesting  the  sea  otter  and  fur 
seal,  the  peoples  of  the  region  have  rapidly  changed  from  a dependence 
on  wildlife  for  food  to  a wage-earning  existence.  Because  ot  the 
seasonal  nature  of  their  work,  however,  they  have  been  unable  to  main- 
tain  a standard  of  living  to  which  most  Americans  are  accustomed* 

Marine  mammals,  fish,  and  invertebrates  still  make  up  an 
important  portion  of  the  food  supply  of  the  present  day  Aleut,  but 
largely  to  supplement  a diet  based  on  his  wage-earning  capacity,  ro- 
day ' s Aleut  is  either  engaged  in  the  local  commercial  fishery  for 
himself  or  works  for  wages  as  a laborer  in  the  Bristol  Bay  — Aleutian 
fishery  and  the  Pribilof  sealery. 


The  Aleutian  Region  contains  wildlife  resources  of  much  con- 
cern to  people  of  Alaska  and  the  nation.  The  sea  otters  and  fur  seals 
played  an  unusual  role  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  a vast 
territory.  Hunted  to  the  verge  of  extinction,  their  restoration  has 
resulted  in  continuing  economic  benefits.  The  region  contains  habi- 
tats of  vital  importance  to  the  survival  of  species  and  sub-species 
such  as  black  brant,  emperor  geese,  Aleutian  goose,  and  many  island 
races  of  smaller  birds,  and  the  islands  form  a vast  outdoor  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  evolution  of  plants  and  animals.  The  waterfowl  for- 
aging areas  such  as  Izembek  Bay  have  vital  part  In  maintaining  this 
important  recreational  resource  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Mexico. 
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KODIAK  REGION 


The  Alaska  brown  bear  is  the  outstanding  ariimal  species  of  this 
region.  Kodiak  Island  and  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  possesses  the  best  habi- 
tat in  Alaska  for  this  animal.  The  bear  occurs  throughout  the  area. 

Other  indiqenous  big  game  include  the  caribou  and  moose,  which  occasion- 
all^  are  foSSd  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  although  their 
primary  range  is  on  the  western  drainage.  Native  to  the  Alaska  Pern nsu  a 
are  land  otter  wolverine,  mink,  marten,  red  fox,  arctic  fox,  wolf, 
coyote  ly^!  snowshoe  ha^e  and  arctic  hare.  The  land  otter  is  native 

also  to  the  Kodiak  Island  group. 

cpl  otter  have  scattered  areas  of  abundance  along  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  coast,  and  the  Shuyak-Barren  Island  area.  Sea  lion  are  common 
as  are  harbor  seal.  Whales  of  several  species  are  commonly  seen  in  ad- 
jacent waters. 

Manv  game  species  have  been  introduced  to  the  Kodiak  Island 
arouD  Those^that  have  now  reached  a harvestable  status  include,  the 
Si tka  bl ack- tai 1 ed  deer  (1934),  elk  (1927),  beaver  (1929-31),  snowshoe 
hare  (1935-36),  and  muskrat  (1929).  Introductions  that  have  not  reach- 
ed harvestable  numbers  include:  mink,  marten,  mountain  goat  (1952),  Dal 

sheep  (1967),  moose  (1967)  and  spruce  grouse. 

Upland  game  birds  include  the  willow  and  rock  ptarmigan.  Al- 
though this  region  is  not  an  important  waterfowl  production  ar®a*  the 
offshore  waters  offer  resting  sites  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  large 
Ambers  wintl!?  in  the  region.  For  example,  the  Trinity  Islands  off  the 
south  end  of  Kodiak  have  several  thousand  emperor  geese  in  winter,  and 
Kamishfk  Bay  may  have  thousands  of  old  squaw  and  eider  ducks  at  various 
winter  periods. 

There  are  a number  of  sea  bird  rookeries  in  the  Kodiak- 
Afognak  Island  group,  the  Barren  Islands,  the  Semidi  Islands  and  the 
Alaska  Peninsula. 

The  region  was  originally  occupied  by  a relatively  large  pop- 
ulation  of  Aleuts  and  Kaniagmiuts.  These  eeople  were  dependent  on  the 
“ea  for  living  and  utilization  of  terrestrial  species  was  low  within 
the  region  Sea  mammals  - the  sea  otter,  sea  1 ion.  seals,  porpoises  and 
even  whale  - where,  however,  necessary  to  meet  their  needs  f°r  food3 
clothing,  and  for  other  necessities  such  as  boats, 

lamps.  Some  brown  bear  were  taken  for  food,  and  occasionally  bear  are 
used  for  this  purpose  today. 

During  the  period  of  Russian  occupation  extending  from  1783 
to  the  United  States'  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  arid ,^in  iFact,  extend 
inq  thereafter  until  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  Kodiak  was  the 
center  of  a wide  ranging  geographical  and  commercial  ques  tor  __  0 

fur.  This  harvest  reached  a peak  in  1885  when  approximately  1 ,500 
pelts  were  shipped  from  Kodiak.  The  unrelenting  search  depleted  sea 


otter  populations  to  the  verge  of  extinction  until  1311  when  all  harvest 
was  terminated,  to  be  resumed  by  the  State  of  Alaska  fifty-six  years  later 
in  the  western  Aleutians,  Sea  otter  in  the  Kodiak  region  have,  fortunat- 
ely, recovered  although  not  yet  to  the  point  where  former  range  is  occu- 
pied and  a commercial  harvest  can  be  undertaken. 


There  was  marked  influence  on  small  game  populations  by  the 
Katmai  eruption  of  1912  and  a lesser  effect  on  the  brown  bear. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's  there  was  recognition  of  the 
Kodiak  bear  as  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  in  North  American  and  that 
it  offered  possibilities  as  a trophy  animal.  Since  that  time  the  island 
and  adjacent  Alaska  Peninsula  have  become  world  famous  among  hunters  as 
the  location  to  seek  this  bear.  A commercial  guiding  industry  developed. 
This  expanded  to  the  extent  that  in  1968  the  bear  kill  exceeded  produc- 
tion, and  it  became  necessary  to  apportion  the  hunting  effort  through  a 
permit  system. 


Although  the  bulk  of  the  harvest  of  brown  bear  is  by  non- 
residents of  the  region,  there  is  considerable  hunting  activity  gener- 
ated locally.  This  is  aimed  principally  at  introduced  Sitka  black- 
tailed deer  and  the  elk  of  Afognak  and  Raspberry  Islands,  Small  game  - 
the  willow  ptarmigan  and  snowshoe  hare  - are  sought  by  local  Kodiak 
residents. 


The  indigenous  people  of  the  region,  still  representing  a sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  population,  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  and  with  a wage  economy.  A few  have  turned 
to  professional  guiding  and  some  have  followed  this  profession  half  a 
lifetime.  There  is  a minor  trapping  activity  on  Kodiak  and  on  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  The  Natives  of  the  Kodiak  Region,  as  in  the  past, 
have  only  a minor  dependency  on  the  wildlife,  although  this  does  not 
hold  true  for  the  fisheries  resource  of  the  sea. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  guides  of  Alaska  are  licensed  to  oper- 
ate in  the  Kodiak  Region;  12  reside  on  Kodiak  Island,  There  has  been  an 
increasing  interest  in  a non-consumptive  use  of  the  bear  resource  through 
photographic  parties  and  similar  expeditions,  and  the  guiding  industry 
has  participated  in  and  fostered  this  use.  The  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy generated  locally  in  the  Kodiak  area  in  connection  with  the  brown 
bear  resource  is  on  the  order  of  $300,000  annually.  This  is  primarily 
through  the  non-resident  segment  of  hunters,  world  wide  in  origin,  who 
account  for  more  than  half  of  the  harvest.  Resident  hunters,  primarily 
military  personnel,  also  utilize  the  transportation  and  board  and  lodging 
segment  of  the  Kodiak  economy. 

Through  the  years  this  region  has  come  to  be  recognized  nation- 
ally and  internationally  as  the  primary  habitat  for  the  Alaska  brown 
bear.  The  largest  recorded  bear  trophies  have  come  from  this  region,  pri- 
marily Kodiak  Island.  A widespread  interest  in  the  conservation  of  the 
bear  has  resulted.  Through  this  stimulation,  the  Kodiak  National  Wild- 


life  Refuge  was  set  aside  in  1941  to  preserve  the  habitat  of  the  Kodiak 
bear  and  insure  its  preservation.  Another  outstanding  unit  of  bear 
habitat,  the  McNeil  River  area  on  Ram is ha k Bay,  has  been  designated  a 
game  sanctuary  by  the  Alaska  legislature.  This  sanctuary  i oc  o<j 
spectacular  salmon  stream  where  large  numbers  of  bear  may  be  observed 
fishing.  Although  relatively  difficult  of  access,  this  area  receives 
considerable  use  by  photographic  parties  and  people  who  wish  to  se<- 
bear. 

The  Katmai  National  Monument,  established  primarily  for  its 
striking  geological  features,  has  a good  brown  bear  population  as  well 
as  other  wildlife..  An  area  closed  to  hunting,  it  serves  as  a natural 
wildlife  exhibit  visited  by  many  tourists  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Although  generally  viewed  as  a localized  resource,  the  large 
bird  colonies  of  the  region  and  the  increasing  sea  otter  herds  are  of 
interest  throughout  the  nation.  The  Semidi  Islands,  an  outstanding 
nesting  area  for  marine  birds,  is  established  as  a National  Wildlife 


The  Chugach  National  Forest  includes  Afognak  Island  and  is 
managed  under  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  multiple  use  policy.  This  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  wildlife  resources  in  the  national  interest  and 
here  the  main  concern  is  for  the  Alaska  brown  bear  and  the  introduced 
elk. 
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Ptarmigan  - Important  same  bird  Kodiak.  Bald  Eagle  nesting  areas.  Introduced  Spruce  Grouse. 
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U.  S*  Department  o 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


COOK  INLET  REGION 


A number  of  factors  contribute  to  make  the  Cook  Inlet  Region 
one  of  the  primary  wildlife  areas  of  the  state.  Over  half  the  human 
population  of  Alaska  live  in  this  region,  thus  wildlife  utilization  is 
relatively  high. 

Nearly  a third  of  the  Alaska  moose  are  supported  in  this  re- 
gion because  of  favorable  vegetative,  climatic  and  topographic  features. 
Moose  populations  have  varied  greatly  in  the  past,  but  are  now  high 
because  of  fortuitous  range  conditions  produced  largely  by  man-caused 
f i res . 

The  Nelchina  caribou  herd  (70,000)  ranges  into  the  Talkeetna 
Mountain  area.  Caribou,  formerly  native  to  the  Kenai , were  reintroduced 
to  the  area  in  1965. 


Some  of  the  more  important  Dali  sheep  ranges  in  the  state 
are  within  this  region  in  the  Talkeetna,  Chugach,  and  Kenai  Mountains 
and  the  Alaska  Range.  A small  population  of  mountain  goats  are  also 
distributed  through  the  eastern  mountains. 

Brown  and  grizzly  bears  are  found  in  limited  numbers  through- 
out the  region,  while  the  black  bear  exists  in  relative  abundance. 

The  area  is  rich  in  most  of  the  fur  animals  that  occur  in 
Alaska.  Upland  game  birds  are  represented  by  three  species  of  ptarmi- 
gan and  the  spruce  grouse.  The  snowshoe  hare,  cyclic  in  abundance, 
occurs  throughout. 

The  coastal  lowlands  bordering  Cook.  Inlet  support  a low  pop- 
ulation of  breeding  waterfowl  and  during  the  fall  migration  period 
serve  as  resting  areas  for  thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  moving  south. 
The  interior  lowlands  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  the  Susitna  Valley  and 
the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet  is  one  of  the  principal  nesting  areas  for 
the  rare  trumpeter  swan  with  a breeding  population  of  approximately 
250  birds. 


Prior  to  the  Russian  period,  the  Cook  Inlet  Region  had  a 
sparse  Native  population  which  subsisted  entirely  on  the  fisheries  and 
wildlife  resources  of  the  region.  Russian  settlement  in  the  mid -19th 
century  had  little  impact  on  Native  subsistence  use  of  wildlife,  but 
did  utilize  wildlife  in  support  of  settlements  and  through  increased 
fur  harvests. 

The  fur  harvest  and  prospecting  period  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  brought  further  use  of  wildlife  in  mining  settlements  that 
were  initially  concentrated  in  the  Turnagain  Arm  area.  Commercial 
harvest  of  wildlife  as  a meat  source  increased  during  the  railroad  co 
construction  period  of  World  War  I.  Much  of  the  trophy  hunting  by 


non-resident  parties  during  the  1920's  and  1930's  was  centered  in 
this  region,  principally  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Increased  settlement  following  World  War  II  has  brought 
heavy  demands  on  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  region  to  the  extent 
of  overharvesting  localized  populations  of  v»ildlife. 

Native  subsistence  use,  except  for  a few  small  outlying 
communities,  has  been  largely  supplanted  by  a combination  of  sport 
and  subsistence  hunting  by  non- fotive  people.  Fur  harvest  has 
great! v decreased  and  Is  now  somewhat  of  a recreational  activity. 

As  a recreational  resource  and  as  a supplemental  meat 
source,  the  wildlife  of  this  region  is  of  major  importance  to  more 
than  half  the  people  of  the  state.  Approximately  one  third  of 
Alaska's  moose  are  In  this  region.  Over  half  the  moose  harvest  occurs 
here,  a meat  source  of  2 million  pounds  valued  at  over  a million  dol- 
lars annually. 

As  a basic  resource,  the  wildlife  is  essential  to  the  over- 
all recreational  program  of  the  state.  It  contributes  in  large 
measure  to  the  attraction  and  support  of  the  tourist  industry. 

Some  of  the  unique  wildlife  features  of  this  region  are 
regarded  as  significant  in  the  national  sense  and  thus  are  of  concern 
to  people  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  was  dedicated  in  W to 
preserve  an  ecological  unit  of  environment  for  the  Alaska  moose  and 
and  associated  wildlife,  and  now  serves  a prominent  place  in  national 
recreational  interests  and  in  Alaska  receives  the  heaviest  outdoor 
recreational  use  of  any  area  in  the  State. 

The  Dali  sheep  is  unique  to  Alaska  and  adjacent  Canada.  This 
region  supports  about  5,000,  or  one  fifth  of  the  total  population.  The 
continued  welfare  of  these  sheep  herds  and  avail  ability* for  public  en- 
joyment is  a concern  of  both  Alaskans  and  residents  throughout  the 
nation. 

One  third  of  the  Alaskan  population  of  trumpeter  swan  nest 
in  this  region.  As  a rare  species  of  North  America,  there  is  a national 
obligation  to  insure  the  preservation  of  this  bird,  largest  of  all  water 
fowl . 

The  Cook  Inlet  marshes  provide  a resting  area  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ducks  and  geese.  The  waterfowl  production,  while  low 
(150,000  fall  population),  nevertheless  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  maintenance  of  continental  populations. 

One  of  the  outstanding  kitti wake  breeding  colonies  in  Alaska 
is  located  on  Chi  si k Island  in  the  Tuxedni  National  Wildlife  Refuge  on 
the  west  side  of  Cook  Inlet. 
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COPPER  RIVER  REGION 


Two  factors  make  this  region  one  of  the  most  important  recre- 
ational regions  of  the  state:  1)  an  abundance  and  variety  of  wildlife, 
and  2)  its  location  and  accessibility  in  relation  to  major  popuUtion 
centers.  Almost  all  activity  in  the  area  is  directly  related  to  wild- 
life. 


The  principal  wildlife  species  of  the  region  include  caribou, 
moose,  Dali  sheep,  mountain  goat,  black  and  grizzly  bear,  bison,  wolf, 
wolverine,  mink,  marten,  lynx,  coyote,  beaver  and  fox;  the  waterfowl  - 
trumpeter  swan,  pintail,  mallard,  widgeon,  scaup,  goldeneye,  scoter, 
buffi  ahead,  shoveller,  green-winged  teal;  three  species  of  ptarmiga  , 
the  spruce!  ruffed,  and  sharp- tailed  grouse;  and  the  snowshoe  hare. 


Two  of  the  11  Alaskan  caribou  herds  range  in  this  area.  The 
Kel china  herd  of  approximately  70,000  animals  ranges  throughout  the 
upper  Copper,  As  the  most  accessible  caribou  herd  in  the  state,  it 
supports  the  highest  "sport"  hunting  effort,  with  a harvest  of  4,000  to 
8 000  caribou  per  loar.  The  Mentasta  herd,  estimated  at  5,000  animals, 
ranges Inlo  the  northeastern  part  of  the  region.  There  is  some  inter- 
change between  the  two  herds. 


The  moose  population  of  the  region  is  estimated. at  25,000  to 
30,000  animals,  roughly  20-25%  of  the  total  state  population.  These 
are  distributed  throughout  the  area  below  the  4,000  foot  level.  The 
annual  harvest  of  about  1,800  animals  (1/5  of  the  state  harvest)  ^con- 
centrated in  relatively  few  parts  of  the  region  and  is  about  one  ha  f to 
one  third  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  population.  The 
Mountains,  one  of  the  most  popular  Dali  sheep  hunting  areas  of  the  state, 
produces  an  annual  harvest  of  125-150.  Other  sheep  ranges  I border- the 
area  on  all  sides  yielding  a total  estimated  annual  harvest  of  300,  near 
ly  a third  of  the  total  for  the  state. 


Both  grizzly  and  black  bear  range  throughout  the  area.  Of  the 
estimated  harvest  of  50  grizzly  bear,  two  thirds  are  taken  by  non-resident 
hunters,  * 


Bison  were  introduced  into  this  region  in  1950  and  in  1962. 
This  introduction  has  resulted  in  a productive 

north  sides  of  the  Copper  and  Chitina  Rivers.  The  first  hunts  in  1964 
and  1965  resulted  in  a take  of  14  and  11  animals  respectively. 


There  are  now  about  300  wolves  in  the  region.  Given  protection 
in  1957,  wolf  hunting  was  resumed  in  1968  when ..  1 77 . permi *5^? r j*1  s? 
and  79  wolves  taken.  Of  the  harvest/ ^f  160  wolverine,  in  lyf|Tf6»ethree 
fourths  were  taken  by  professional  trappers,  the  remainder  as  a recr 
ational  activity.  ,, : 7;7 ‘7/7 
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The  waterfowl  habitat  of  the  region  is  the  Lake  Louise 
plateau,  A fall  flight  of  about  212,000  ducks  originates  from  the 
area.  The  value  of  the  region  as  a migration  resting  areas  or  as  a 
wintering  area  is  low  because  of  late  spring  breakup  and  early  fall 
freeze-up. 

The  basin  supports  a breeding  population  of  800  trumpeter 
swans,  producing  a fall  flight  of  about  1,000  of  these  rare  birds,  about 
one  fourth  of  the  total  estimated  North  American  population. 

A low  tfitive  population  was  originally  entirely  dependent  on 
the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  region,  a dependency  that  con- 
tinues in  modified  form  today.  Increased  wildlife  use  was  stimulated 
through  traffic  to  interior  Alaska  over  the  Glenn  and  Richardson  High- 
ways. Mining  activities  in  the  region  through  the  1920's  and  early 
1930's  required  further  use  of  wildlife  in  support  of  such  settlements 
as  Kerini cott,  McCarthy,  and  Copper  Center, 

Although  Alaskan  Natives  now  make  up  about  one  third  of  the 
resident  population,  subsistence  use  by  these  people  is  a small  part 
of  the  total  harvest  of  game  taken  principally  by  hunters  from  the 
large  population  centers  of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 
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This  region  is  crossed  by  the  main  highway  network  between 
Alaska's  two  largest  cities.  It  Is  readily  accessible  to  two  thirds  of 
Alaska's  population,  plus  large  numbers  of  out-of-state  tourists,  hunters 
and  recreation! sts.  Thus,  it  is  a primary  recreation  area  of  the  scate. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  wildlife  resources  and  wild  lands 
of  this  reqion  extends  to  much  of  the  state.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  state's  376  big  game  guides  are  registered  to  hunt  here.  The  regi 
is  a primary  attraction  to  draw  tourists  to  the  state  and  serves  the 
same  attraction  to  residents. 

An  estimated  two  million  pounds  of  caribou  and  moose  meat  are 
harvested  here  each  year  representing  a subsistence  value  alone  of  about 
one  million  dollars. 

As  an  extensive  habitat  unit  for  the  wilderness  game  unique  to 
Alaska,  the  status  of  the  region  is  of  concern  to  people  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Waterfowl  production  contributes  to  the  support  of  waterfowl 
hunting  in  the  lower  states.  The  nesting  habitat  of  one  quarter  of  the 
continent's  trumpeter  swan  population  is  a necessary  consideration  1 
the  national  program  for  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  this  species, 
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GULF  OF  ALASKA  REGION 


Big  game  animals  of  this  region  are  mountain  goats , moose 
[introduced),  blackball  deer  and  brown,  black  and  glacier  bears.  Fur 
inimals  include  mink,  otter,  marten,  weasel,  wolverine,  coyote,  wolf,  and 
weaver.  Bird  life  is  abundant;  many  of  the  islands  contain  rookeries  of 
sea  birds.  The  Copper  River  Delta  supports  the  total  breeding  area  for 
ihe  dusky  Canada  goose  and  one  of  the  major  trumpeter  swan  nesting 
grounds  in  North  America.  Ducks  and  shorebirds  of  many  species  also 
>reed  on  the  delta.  The  bald  eagle  is  abundant  throughout  the  region. 

Prominent  marine  mammals  are  the  sea  otter,  harbor  seal,  and 
;ea  lion.  Whales  and  porpoises  also  frequent  the  coastal  waters. 

The  region  is  extremely  rich  in  fishery  resources,  particularly 
almon,  halibut,  herring,  crabs  and  clams. 

Historically,  the  culture  and  economy  of  the  ftetive  inhabitants 
f this  region  were  oriented  toward  a dependence  on  marine  resources, 
ish  and  marine  invertebrates  were  basic  food  sources  supplemented  by 
i rd s , eggs  and  the  flesh  of  marine  mammals.  Furs  and  skins  were  used  for 
lothing,  but  assumed  commercial  importance  after  the  arrival  of  Europ- 
ans and  the  development  of  the  fur  trade.  Sea  otter  produced  the  most 
alued  peltry  and  were  exploited  nearly  to  the  point  of  extinction. 
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WILDLIFE  POPULATIONS 
GULF  OF  ALASKA  REGION 
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The  wildlife  resources  of  the  area  were  beneficially  enriched 
by  the  introduction  of  black- tail  deer  to  the  Prince  William  Sound  area 
in  the  period  of  1916-1923,  and  the  introduction  of  moose  to  the  Copper 
River  Delta  in  the  1950's.  These  two  species  now  sustain  annual  harvest- 
ing, both  for  meat  and  recreation. 

Trophy  hunting  for  bears  and  goats  is  becoming  popular  and  the 
value  of  these  species  for  recreational  use  is  certain  to  increase. 

Wildlife  resources  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  have 
three  principal  values:  1)  direct  utilization  for  food  and  recreation, 

2)  commercial  utilization,  and  3)  attraction  to  tourists.  It  is  even 
apparent  that  the  number  and  distribution  of  people  within  the  region 
has  been  and  still  is  partially  related  to  the  availability  of  various 
species  of  wildlife.  Thus,  these  resources  are  of  much  significance  a> 
Alaskans  and  will  become  more  so  in  the  future. 

During  the  season  of  reproduction,  the  Copper  River  Delta  sup- 
ports the  total  breeding  population  of  dusky  Canada  geese  and  a substan- 
tial number  of  breeding  trumpeter  swans.  The  welfare  of  these  birds  in 
addition  to  other  migratory  birds  and  the  bald  eagle  are  of  national, 
even  international,  concern. 


SOUTHEAST  REGION 


The  fauna  of  the  Southeast  Region  of  Alaska  is  rich  and  varied 
both  on  land  and  in  the  sea.  Large  land  mammals  include  deer,  moose, 
goats,  and  brown,  black  and  glacier  bears.  Furbearing  animals  present 
in  the  region  include  mink,  marten,  weasel,  land  otter,  muskrat,  wolf, 
coyote,  fox,  lynx,  marmot,  squirrel  and  raccoon  (introduced).  Marine 
mamals  include  the  harbor  seal,  elephant  seal  (rare  summer  visitor), 
sea  lion,  sea  otter  (recently  introduced  after  early  extirpation  of 
native  stocks),  Dali  and  harbor  porpoises,  and  several  species  of  larger 
whales. 

Prominent  birds  include  the  bald  eagle,  raven,  crow,  gulls 
of  several  species,  ptarmigan,  ducks  and  geese  of  many  species,  whis- 
tling and  trumpeter  swans,  crane,  shorebirds  and  sea  birds  of  various 

kinds. 

The  history  of  resource  utilization  in  the  Southeast  Region 
is  marked  by  four  major  phases  which  may  arbitrarily  be  designated  as 
follows;  I)  aboriginal  phase,  2)  colonization  phase,  3)  commercial 
fishery  phase,  and  ,4)  recent  developmental  phase. 

During  the  aboriginal  phase  which  predates  the  introduction 

of  foreign  influences,  the  Native  culture  was  oriented  primarily  toward 
marine  resources  which  could  be  easily  harvested  without  devices  such  as 

fire  arms.  Fis h and  marine-  invertebrates  were  basic ; food .sources  sup- 
piemen ted  by  berries,  birds  and  the  flesh  of  both  land  and  marine  mammals 
Because  of  the  mil d arid  extremely  damp  climate,  furs  were  not  of  major 


importance  for  clothing  as  compared  to  the  colder,,  more  northerly  regions 
of  Alaska,  Total  resource  utilization  was  not  intensive  relative  to  the 
high  biological  productivity  of  the  region  and  the  people  enjoyed  an 
abundance  of  all  resources  essential  to  their  livelihood. 

The  colonization  phase  saw  the  introduction  of  many  cultural 
advances  and  the  first  significant  commercialization  of  certain  species, 
primarily  sea  otter,  fur  seal,  and  other  furbearing  animals.  During 
this  era,  the  sea  otter  was  hunted  to  extinction. 

The  Introduction  of  muskets  and  iron  implements  permitted  more 
efficient  hunting  efforts  and  aided  in  the  harvest  of  a variety  of 
wildlife  such  as  seals,  goats  and  bears  which  were  difficult  to  capture 
regularly  by  primitive  means.  Still,  by  force  of  Native  tradition  and 
easy  availability,  major  reliance  for  food  continued  to  be  placed  on 
fish  and  other  marine  forms.  The  European  population  remained  scant  and 
largely  transitory,  placing  small  demand  on  the  region's  food  resources. 
The  principal  effect  of  Europeans  was  to  stimulate  the  Natives  in  the 
commercial  pursuit  of  fur  animals. 

The  commercial  fishery  phase,  which  commenced  in  the  1880's, 
saw  a revolutionary  change  in  resource  utilization.  Salmon  canneries 
were  built  and  commercial  fishing  and  related  endeavors  provided  a 
seasonal  economic  supplement  for  the  resident  population.  Fur  trapping 
involving  primarily  mink,  marten,  and  land  otter,  also  developed  into 
an  important  seasonal  activity  under  the  influence  of  dependable  market- 
ing or  trading  opportunities.  All  native  peoples  felt  the  effects  of 
these  new  economic  elements  and  a trend  away  from  subsistence  economies 
developed  throughout  the  region. 

The  recent  developmental  phase  has  involved  a diversified 
and  managed  development  of  many  resources.  Timber,  minerals,  water 
power,  as  well  as  fishery  and  fur  resources  are  being  utilized.  Most 
food  is  now  imported,  although  fish  and  game  still  provide  much  of  the 
meat  requirements  outside  the  larger  cities. 

With  a lessened  dependence  on  wildlife  resources  for  subsis- 
tence utilization,  hunting  for  sport  has  developed  as  a favored  recrea- 
tional pursuit  enjoyed  by  a major  part  of  the  population  as  well  as 
many  visitors. 

The  wildlife  resources  of  the  region  make  a substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  state  in  several  ways.  The  deer  harvest  of  12-14,000 
animals  each  year  is  entirely  utilized  as  human  food  and  represents 
the  major  meat  source  of  people  residing  outside  the  few  larger  com- 
munities, Other  big  game  animals  attract  sportsmen,  both  residents  and 
non-residents,  who  expend  money  to  the  direct  benefit  of  local  economies. 
Fur  trapping  and  seal  hunting  provide  a continuing  source  of  winter  In- 
come on  a sustaining  basis  for  many  residents  in  the  outlying  villages 
and  augment  the  fishing  related  earnings  of  the  summer  season.  /Wild- 
life also  greatly  enriches  the  wilderness  aspect  of  the  region  from  the 
standpoint  of  tourist  appeal  and  thus  contributes  much  to  the  rapidly 
^anding  tourist  industry.  v.--; " 
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The  Southeast  Region  of  Alaska  is  the  most  readily  accessible 
part  of  the  state,  being  served  by  airlines  and  ferries  from  the  state 
of  Washington  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia.  As  such,  its  wil- 
derness and  wildlife  resources  are  tremendous  attractions  to  tourists 
who  are  seeking  exposure  to  a primitive  environment  and  its  recreationa 
opportunities . 


Three  small  National  Wildlife  Refuges  have  been  established  in 
this  region  for  the  protection  of  colonial  nesting  sea  birds.  These 
refuges  are  Forrester  Island  (Z,80Q  acres),  Hazy  Islands  (42  acres),  and 
St Lazaria  Island  (65  acres).  Also  in  this  region  is  the  Stikine  Flats 
which  is  an  important  waterfowl  resting  and  feeding  area  tor  spring  and 
fall  migrants;  large  numbers  of  snow  geese  congregate  here  each  fall. 

The  southeast  rain  forest  habitat  and  inland  waterways  with 
their  rich  and  varied  fauna  constitute  a great  national  legacy  that  is 
unique  on  the  continent.  The  development  of  the  timber  industry  and  the 
increasing  resident  population  now  pose  a genuine  resource  management 
challenge.  The  proper  use  of  the  timber  resource  concurrent  with  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  valuable  wildlife  resource  and  its 
habitat  will  require  a high  degree  of  coordination  and  cooperation  by 
resource  managers. 
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Distribution  of  Caribou 
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>ution  of  Caribou 
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Distribution  of  Black  Bear 
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Distribution  of  Polar  Bear 
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Distribution  of  Walrus 


of  Alaska  Wild! ife  - Sea ; Otteir , Walrus 
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FIGURE  IV  - 29:  Distribution  of  Alaska  Wild! if 
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Alaska's  water  resources  are  extensive  and  Impressive 
The  total  annual  runoff  of  Alaska's  streams  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  800  mill  1 an  acre-feet  [source  esti- 
mates for  Alaska's  annual  runoff  vary  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  hydrological  data].  In  addition,  there 
are  extensive  areas  of  ground  water.  The  water 
supplies  are  generally  well  distributed  throughout 
Alaska  and  adequate  to  meet  any  foreseeable  munici- 
pal , industrial,  hydro-electric  or  mitigation  needs. 
Water  supplies  are  deficient  in  the  Northwest  and 
Southwest  Regions  and  parts  of  the  Interior.  In 
these  cold  areas,  regulation  and  distribution  of 
available  supplies  are  problems. 


Projections  of  population  growth  and  economic 
development  in  the  state  indicate  rapidly  in- 
creasing water  demands,  particularly  for  muni- 
cipal and  industrial  uses.  Near-future  growth 
involves  industries  extracting  and  processing 
the  state's  mineral , forest,  and  fisheries 
resources.  These  industries  are  large  water 
users.  In  general,  the  available  supplies 
g.'eatly  exceed  the  projected  demands,  and 
Alaska  will  havja  a water  surplus  for  many 
years  to  come  except  in  localities  and  regions 
of  intensive  development. 


The  largest  potential  growth  area  for  water 
use  is  for  hydroelectric  po^er.;i  The  state 
has  the  largest  undeveloped  water  power  re- 
serves i n 'the  natfon . Development  needs  for 
watershed  protect ion,floodcontrol  and  navi- 
gation will  remain  local  in  nature  in  the 
near  future.  However,  increased  use  of  the 
forests  and  minerals  will  certainly  require 
increased  attention  to  needs^ for  watershed 
management  arid  river  control . 


In  the  natural  state,  the  water  and  related 
land  resources  represent  putstanding  values. 


These  resources  form  an  important  part  of 
Alaska's  scenic. attraction and  recreation 


potential . They  support  large  popul ations  of 


imately  3, fuG  miles  of  rivers  in  the  state  are 
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considered  commercially  navigable.  Any 
water  resource  development  plan  must  give 
full  consideration  to  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  these  natural  values.  The 
natural  values  constitute  optimum  use  in 
many  cases. 

Availability  and  Quality 

Totaling  nearly  2,000,000,000  acre-feet 
per  year,  the  annual  runoff  of  United 
States  rivers  divides  almost  equally 
among  the  three  geographic  areas  of  Alaska, 
the  eastern  states,  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  western  states.  - (See  Figure 
IV-30). 

Alaska  650  million  acre-feet 

Eastern  States  660  million  acre-feet 

Western  States  680  million  acre-feet 

This  geographic  division  follows  river  basin 
boundaries  as  designated  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  It  groups  the  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Great  Lakes,  North  Atlantic,  and  South 
Atlantic-Gulf  basins  as  the  'Eastern  States,1 
and  the  remainder-of  the  South  48  as  the 
'Western  States.' b 

The  division  of  the  nation's  two  billion 
acre-feet  of  annual  water  crop  obviously 
does  not  conform  to  or  match  the  land  areas 
or  location  of  population.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  table.6  (See  Figure  IV-31). 


a Water  Resources  Council  1967  National  Assessment,  Alaska.  Region. , 
prepared  by  InterfAgency  Technical  Committee  for  Alaska  and  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska,. June  1967. 

4 Gus  Norwood,  Alaska  Power  Administration;  Address  to  the  seminar 
on  The  Continental  Use  of  Arctic  Flouring  River ^ Washington  State  Univer- 
sity, Pullman,  Washington,  April  1968. 

5 Ibid.  //v-/.. ' ..  s '•  , •'  .......  -V'"./. . 

• Ibid . v ~ • y . \rr  yi-  - 
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FIGURE  IV  - 31 


NATIONAL  DIVISION 

OF  ANNUAL 

WATER  CROP 

1960 

Annual 

Water  Crop 

Area 

Population 

Mi 11 i on 

Acre-Feet 

(Square  Miles) 

(1  ,000‘s) 

Acre-Feet 

Per  Sq.  Mile 

Alaska 

586,400 

226 

650 

1 ,150 

Eastern  States 

822,600 

110,869 

660 

800 

Western  States 

2,190,700 

65,420 

680 

310 

Total 

3,599,700 

176,515 

1 ,990 

Source;  Sus  Norwood,  Alaska  Power  Administration;  Address  to  the 
seminar  on  ,phe  Continental  Use  of  Arctic  Flowing  River 3 
Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington,  April 
1968. 


The  water  resource  of  Alaska  is  fairly  well  distributed 
throughout  the  state.  This  may  be  noted  from  Figure  IV-33  showing 
major  drainage  patterns  and  estimated  discharges. 

In  addition,  a measure  of  the  proportionate  regional  share 
of  the  Alaska  water  resource  may  be  gained  from  Figures  IV-32  and  IV-33, 


FIGURE  IV  - 32 

ALASKA'S  LARGEST  LAKES 

Lake 

Region 

Surface  Area 
(Square  Miles) 

Hi  amna 

Becharof 

Teshekpuk 

Naknek 

Tustumena 

Clark 

Dali 

Bristol  Bay-Cook  Inlet 
Bristol  Bay 
Arctic  Slope 
Bristol  Bay 
Cook  Inlet 
Cook  Inlet 

Southwest  Coastal  Lowlands 

■ -v:  ro  ; ■ 

1,000 

458 

315 

242 

117 

: v : ' no 

100 

Source : Principal 

Circular  No.  476. 

' ’ v?  ■ : 

> Lakes  of  the  United  States, 

Gebiog i cal  Su rvey 

FIGURE  IV  - 33 
MAJOR  RIVERS  OF  ALASKA 


Ri  ver 

Region 

Drainage 

Area 

Square  Miles 

Estimated 

Average 

Discharge 

bgd 

Remarks 

Yukon 

330,000a 

139.5 

(Koyukuk) 

Koyukuk- 

(32,600) 

20.7 

Yukon 

(Tanana) 

Lower  Yukon 
Tanana 

(44,500) 

22.0 

Tributary 

Yukon 

(Porcupine) 

Upper  Yukon- 

(46,200) 

12.3 

Tributary 

Yukon 

Kuskokwim 

Porcupine 

Southwest 

43,600 

40.1 

Tributary 

Copper 

Coastal  Lowland 
& Upper  Kuskokwim  . 

Copper  River  & 24,400 

34.0 

Colville 

Gulf  of  Alaska 
Arctic  Slope 

24,000 

7.8 

Stikine 

Southeast 

19,700c 

40.1 

Susitna 

Cook  Inlet 

19,400 

27.8 

Nushagak 

Bristol  Bay 

14,100 

12.9 

Noatak 

Bering  Straits 

12,600 

6 . 5 

Kobuk 

Bering  Straits 

12,000 

8.4 

Alsek 

Southeast 

9,500c 

12.9 

Kvichak 

Bri stol  Bay 

7,700 

14.2 

Taku 

Southeast 

6,700c 

7.1 

a Includes  110,000  square  miles  in  Canada. 

^Includes  1,270  square  miles  in 'Canada. 
cMost  of  drainage  area  is  in  Canada. 

Data  Sources;  Drainage  areas  - Corps  of  Engineers 

Discharge  estimates  - Bureau  of  Reclamation  (unpublished) 
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[But]  any  discussion  of  the  Alaska  water 
resources  logically  starts  with  the  Yukon 
River,  The  Yukon,  by  drainage  area  size 
and  runoff,  ranks  among  the  five  largest 
river  systems  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, The  Yukon  drains  a total  area  of 
330,000  square  miles,  one-third  of  which 
is  in  Canada,  The  Alaska  portion  of  the 
Yukon  drainage  constitutes  roughly  40  per- 
cent of  the  state's  land  area. 


Alaska's  12  largest  rivers  are  listed  in 
(Figure  IV-33]  together  with  drainage  areas 
and  estimated  average  discharge.  The  largest 
lakes  and  the  three  largest  tributaries  of  the 

Yukon  River  are  also  listed  in  the  [Figure 

IV-32  and  33],  The  12  streams  (including  the 
Yukon)  drain  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  state. 
The  remainder  is  drained  by  literally  thou- 
sands of  river  and  stream  systems  discharging 
Independently  into  the  ocean. 

The  Yukon,  Stikine,  Alsek  and  Taku  may  be 
classed  as  major  international  rivers. 


A rather  wide  range  of  runoff  character- 
istics is  exhibited.  Low-lying  areas 
within  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska 
have  a high  unit  runoff  with  relatively 
little  seasonal  variation.  Runoff  from 
the  mountainous  areas  adjacent  to  the  Gulf 
is  unusually  high  - annual  unit  runoff 
usually  exceeds  100  inches,  and  runoff  of 
over  300  inches  per  year  is  found  in  some 
areas.  At  the  other  extreme,  low  runoff 
rates  and  progressively  shorter  summer  runoff 
seasons  are.  characteristic  of  the  northern 
areas. 


The  mountains  near  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  also 
contain  Alaska's  largest  glaciers.  Mai a- 
spina  — the  largest  — is  approximately  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island.  Streams  fed  by  the 
glaciers  exhibit  sustained  high  summer  flows 
and  relatively  little  variation  in  flow  from 
year  to  year.  The  Alaska  Range  also  has 
numerous  glaciers,  and  these dominate  the 
runoff  characteristics  of  the  Copper  and 
Susitna  River  systems  and  of  many  Yukon 
and  Kuskokwim  tributaries  draining  the 
north  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  glacier- 
fed  streams  carry  large  amounts  of  sediment. 


J <4 


Permafrost,  or  permanently  frozen  ground, 
has  a widespread  effect  on  water  supplies 
in  the  Interior  and  Northwest  subregions. 

By  restricting  subsurface  drainage,  perma- 
frost creates  extensive  wetland  areas  and, 
at  the  same  time,  restricts  ground  water  re- 
charge to  the  streams.  As  a result,  many 
streams  of  Interior  Alaska,  and  most  streams 
and  rivers  of  Northwest  Alaska,  have  little 
or  no  winter  flow. 

Severe  annual  flooding,  complicated  by  ice 
jams,  is  characteristic  of  the  Alaska  rivers. 
Large  areas  are  inundated  each  year  by  over- 
bank flow  causing  evacuation  of  the  villages 
along  the  rivers.  Ice  scour  contributes  to 
heavy  debris  and  sediment  loads  during  the 
spring  breakup. 

Water  quality  is  good  throughout  the  region 
with  two  general  exceptions.  There  are  ex- 
tensive areas  of  restricted  drainage  through- 
out the  state  resulting,  usually,  from  im- 
permeable subsurface  materials  (including 
permafrost).  The  surface  expressions  are  the 
muskeg  and  swamp  areas.  Surface  and  ground 
waters  derived  from  these  areas  usually  are 
high  in  organic  and  iron  content.  The  second 
exception  is  the  high  sediment  content  of  the 
glacier-fed  streams. 

At  present,  knowledge  of  ground  water  re- 
sources is  limited  to  the  more  settled  areas 
of  the  state.  The  principal  areas  of  ground 
water  use  are  Anchorage,  (including  Palmer), 
the  Kenai  Peninsula,  and  Fairbanks.  Compre- 
hensive studies  of  the  availability  of 
ground  water  in  certain  limited  areas  of 
the  state  have  been  made  within  the  past  few 
years,  but  no  overall  reports  of  ground  water 
in  the  state  are  available.  Ground  water  is 
available  in  large  quantities  throughout  most 
of  the  Yukon  River  floodplain,  but  little  use 
i s currently  bei ng  made  of  thi potenti al 
supply  because  of  a lack  of  settlement  and 
i ndustri al  activl ty . In  that  portion  of  the 
state;: 

Is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  ground 
water.-'  In  some,  instances,  water  is  present 
below  permafrost i but  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  state  high  salinity  is  a problem 


In  use  of  such  waters.  Supplies  of  ground 
water  are  also  limited  in  Southeastern  Alaska 
and  on  Ko<  ak  Island.  Steep  mountains  and 
rapid  run.  f characterize  these  regions,  and 
a lack  of  surficial  deposits  to  store  and  re- 
tain the  water  preclude  extensive  use  of 
ground  water  supplies. 

Ground  water  quality  throughout  the  state  is 
generally  good  with  most  waters  having  a 
dissolved  mineral  content  of  less  than  200  ppm 
(parts  per  million).  Many  areas  of  the  state 
have  problems  of  high  iron  content  in  ground 
water.  In  the  Fairbanks  and  Kenai  Peninsula 
areas  treatment  is  needed  to  remove  iron  prior 
to  municipal  use,? 


Water  Use  Patterns 

Historically,  Alaska  Natives  made  wide-spread  use  of  the  water 
resources  for  transportation  and  for  fisheries  harvest.  In  some  areas, 
their  personal  property  attitudes  regarding  water  use  were  quite  similar 
to  the  beneficial  use  water  rights  concepts  of  today.  Today  this  re- 
mains true  although,  these  uses  now,  as  fn  earlier  days,  are  of  varying 
intensity.  Access  to  water  for  transportation  and  fishing  uses  have  been 
Important  factors  in  locating  nearly  all  Alaska  communities  — Native 
and  Caucasian  and,  water  transportation  is  still  of  great  importance  to 
residents  of  large  parts  of  the  state  having  no  road  or  rail  access. 

In  general,  though,  the  developed  uses  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial supplies  and  power  are  concentrated  close  to  the  larger  cities 
and,  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  present  water  uses  represent 
little  change  from  natural  conditions. 

A summary  of  such  existing  water  use  patterns  is  included  in 
Figure  IV-34. 


= Water  Resources  Council  196? 'National  Assessment s Alaska  Region 

prepared  by  Inter-Agency  Technl ca V Gommi ttee  for  Alaska  and  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in  A! aska , June  1 967 i f- ' 


FIGURE  IV  - 34 
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Es+imated  Present  and  Future  Water  Withdrawals  and  Consumption; 

Alaska  Region  Units:  MGD 


Year 

Public 

Supplies 

Ru  ral 
Use 

Self- 

Supplied 
Irrigation  Industry 

Fuel 

Electri c 
Power  Total 

1965 

Water  Withdrawals 
32 

8 

102 

3 

145 

1965 

Water  Consumption 
7 

1 

4 

0 

12 

Sources^  1965 'Withdrawals  and  Consumption  from^eo  logical  Survey* 
Inventory  , , . 

Estimated  Future  Values  are  estimated  by  Inter-Agency 
Technical  Committee  for  Alaska. 
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The  developed  uses  are  small  and  are  con- 
centrated in  the  more  populous  areas  of  the 
state.  Per  capita  use  from  the  public  systems 
is  high  and  reflects:  (1)  the  present  un- 

limited supplies  available  to  some  of  che 
smaller  coimiunities *,  and  (2)  a number  of  water- 
using industries,  especially  the  canneries, 
supplied  from  public  systems. 

Major  categories  of  use  for  self-supplied 
industry  are  the  processing  of  timber  and 
seafood  products.  Pulp  mills  at  Sitka  and 
Ketchikan  are  the  largest  individual  users. 

Water  use  for  seafood  processing  is  concentrated 
during  harvest  seasons.  In  Southwest  Alaska, 
three-fourths  of  the  annual  water  use  for  this 
industry  occurs  during  the  30  days  of  the  salmon 
season.  Hydroelectric  power  represents  the 
largest  developed  use  in  the  state.  Estimated 
withdrawal  in  1965  was  748  mg d. 

In-stream  use  for  navigation  and  recreation 
involves  a large  part  of  the  resource,  but 
the  intensity  dfv use  is  very  slow ’On  a regional 
basis.  .Alaska  has  over  7,360,000  acres  of  lakes 
that  are  productive  fish  habitat,  and  over 
365,000  miles  of  phoductivenstreams  pro- 
viding additional;^  gration,  spawning, 
rearing  and  growth  habitat.  These  waters 
support  prime  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
eries. The  rivers,  lakes  and  floodplains 
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provide  habitat  for  important  waterfowl 
and  other  game  populations.  Recreational 
use  of  water  in  Alaska,  including  sport- 
fishing, tends  to  be  localized  because  of 
limited  access  and  the  small  population. 

The  existing  river-and  watershed-control 
works  are  strictly  of  a local  nature.  They 
consist  of  floodways,  minor  dredging,  and 
stabilization  measures  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  Except  for  serious  flood  problems 
in  Fairbanks,  the  potential  damage  to  ex- 
isting developments  is  slight.  Flooding 
causes  periodic  evacuation  of  several  vil- 
lages, principally  along  the  Yukon  River 
and  its  tributaries  and  the  Kuskokwim.® 


Restraints  on  Use 

Water  supplies  for  each  region  of  the  state  are  categorical ly 
adequate  for  foreseeable  future  developments.  However,  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  required  measures  for  storage  and  treatment  will  vary  widely. 

For  example,  a first  problem  in  the  permafrost  areas  is  lo- 
cating an  unfrozen  water  source  for  winter  supplies.  Storage  for  the 
entire  winter's  water  supply  may  be  needed.  Water  distribution  and 
sewage  collection  facilities  must  be  in  or  on  frozen  ground;  the  facil- 
ities may  require  heating. 

Generally,  the  waters  of  the  state  are  of  excellent  quality. 
However,  just  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  finding  water  of  suit- 
able quality  for  local  use  is  often  a problem. 

Most  surface  water  sources  carry  seasonal  sediment  loads, 
thus  they  may  require  sediment  removal  before  use  of  the  water.  Streams 

fed  by  active  glaciers  often  carry  heavy  sediment  and  debris  loads  which 
add  to  costs  for  developing  these  sources.  The  glacier-fed  streams  also 
carry  sediments  in  colloided  suspension  (rock  flour).  Here  treatment 
beyond  settlement  may  be  required  before  use. 

Many  Alaskan  communities  are  located  in  areas  of  restricted 
drainage  with  associated  high  water  table  conditions.  Surface  and 
ground  waters  derived  from  these  areas  are  usually  high  in  organic  and 
iron  content.,.  ':T:  ' ‘ 

For  the  many  communities  along  the  larger  rivers;  seasonal  flood- 
ing and  attendant  water  supply  contamination  are  real  problems. 


Many  of  these  problems  can  be  handled  with  available  techniques. 
However,  there  are  a great  many  research  and  development  problems  con- 
nected with  remote  area  water  and  water-related  problems , particularly 
In  Arctic  regions  and  associated  with  environmental  pollution  generally, 
which  require  accelerated  basic  research. 

Future  Water  Resources  Development 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  definitive  plans  for  long 
range  water  resources  development  in  Alaska.  Although  some  work  has  been 
accomplished  of  an  inventory  nature  on  the  water  resources  and  related 
development  potentials,  much  more  must  be  done. 

Work  to  date  has  identified  some  tremendous  natural  values  and 
some  outstanding  future  development  potentials  and  efforts  are  now  under- 
way towards  programing  framework  studies  of  Alaska  water  and  related 
land  resources. 


Hydro-Electric  Development 

As  an  example  of  potential  water  resource  values,  the  most  re- 
cent inventory  of  Alaska  hydro  powersites9shows  a firm  energy  potential 
of  some  161  billion  kilowatt  hours  per  year  in  76  of  the  more  attractive 
powers i tes . This  represents  an  estimated  34  percent  of  the  identified^ 
undeveloped  hydroelectric  potential  in  the  United  States,  As  such,  this 
resource  is  of  potential  national  significance.  However,  it  is  likely 
that  some  of  these  sites  may  never  be  developed,  and  it  must  be  .recog- 
nized that  whereas  on  the  one  hand  this  may  obviously  be  a valuable 
future  asset  to  the  state,  it  may  also  be  a detriment  when  Federal  Power 
Site  withdrawals  prevent  either  valid  Native  claim  solutions  or  state 
land  selections. 

A location  map  of  the  power  site  inventory  of  the  state  is 
shown  on  Figure  IV-35.  The  map  shows  that  the  hydro  potentials  are 
spread  widely  over  the  state.  They  constitute  valuable  potential  re- 
sources for  nearly  all  regions  of  the  state. 


9 Data' for  thi s inventory  summary  i s as  submitted  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Alaska  Power  Survey . The  map  in  Figure  IV-35  is.>. 
referenced  to  this  data. 
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IN  ALASKA 


NORTHWEST 

Agashashok  (Igichuk) 

Misheguk  (Upper  Canyon) 

Nimiuktuk 

Kobuk  River 

Tuksuk  (Irauruk  Basin) 

SOUTHWEST 

Crooked  Creek 

Nuyakuk  (Nuyakuk-Tikchik) 

Lake  Ilianma 

Tazimina 

Ingersol  (Lackbuna  Lake) 

Kukaklek 

Naknek 


\ 

\ 


\ 


<1$ 

-tM  * 

/ /"'l):’sVeel  Or- 


Noatak  R* 
Noatak  R* 
Noatak  R. 

Kobuk  R. 

Tuksuk  Channel 


Kuskokwim  H. 
Nuyakuk  R* 
Kvichak  R. 
Tazimina  R. 
Kijik  R, 
Alagnak  R. 
Naknek  R. 


INTERIOR 

Holy  Cross 

Dulbi 

Hughes 

Kanuti 

Mclozi tna 

Ruby 

Junction  Island 

Bruskasna 

Carlo 

Healy  (Slagle) 
Big  Delta 
Gerstle 
Johnson 

Cathedral  Bluffs 
Rampart 
Porcupine 
Woodchopper 
Fortymile 
Yukon-Taiya 


(Campbell  River) 


Yukon  R. 
Koyukuk  R. 
Koyukuk  R, 
Koyukuk  R, 
Melozitna  R. 
Yukon  R, 
Tanana  R. 
Nenana  R. 
Nenana  R. 
Nenana  R. 
Tanana  R, 
Tanana  R. 
Tanana  R, 
Tanana  R. 
Yukon  R, 
Porcupine  R 
Yukon  R* 
Fortymile  R. 
Yukon  R, 


SOUTHCENTRAL 

Crescent  Lake 

Chakachamna 

Coffee 

Upper  Beluga  (Beluga  River) 
Yentna  , v 

Talachulitna  (Shell) 

Skwentna  (Hayes) 

Lower  Chulitna 

Tokichitna 

Keetna  (Talkeetna) 

Whiskers 

Lane 

Gold 

Devil  Canyon 
Wat ana 
Vee 

Denali 

Snow 

Bradley  Lake 
Lowe  (Keystone  Canyon} 
Million  Dollar 
Cleave  (Peninsula) 

Wood  Canyon 

SOUTHEAST 

Chilkat 
Lake  Dorothy 

Speel  Division,  Snettisham 
Tease  Creek 

Sweetheart  Falls  Creek 

Houghton 

Scenery  Creek 

Thomas  Bay  (Cascade  Cr , ) 

Stiklne  River 

Goat 

Tyee  Creek 
Spur 
Leduc 
Rudyerd 

Punchh owl  Creek 
Red 

Lake  Grace  ■ ■ T 

Swan  Lake  (lower  Swan  Lake) 
Maksoutof  River 
\ Deer 

A-Takatz  creek 
Green  Lake 


Lake  Fork  of  Crescent  R. 
Chakachatna  R. 

Beluga  R. 

Beluga  R. 

Yentna  R, 

Skwentna  R. 

Skwentna  R* 

Chulitna  R. 

Chulitna  R, 

Talkeetna  R. 

Susitna  R* 

Susitna  R, 

Susitna  R. 

Susitna  R. 

Susitna  R, 

Susitna  R. 

Susitna  R. 

Snow  R. 

Bradley  Creek 
Lowe  R. 

Copper  R* 

Copper  R, 

Copper  R. 


Chilkat  R. 

Dorothy  Creek 
Speel  River 
Tease  Cr , 

Sweetheart  Falls  Cr. 

Unnamed 

Scenery  Cr . 

Cascade  Cr . 

Stikine  R* 

Goat  Cr . 

Tyee  Cr * 

Unnamed 
Leduc  R- 
Unnamed 
Punchbowl  Cr - 
Red  Rp 
Grace  Creek 
Falls  CE « . 

Maksoutof  R. 

Unnamed 
Takatz  Cr . 


Navigation  on  River  Systems 

Of  essential  Importance  are  15  major  river  systems  in  Alaska, 
four  of  which  qualify  as  international  rivers  as  they  provide  some  means 
of  access  to  Canada.  The  names  of  these  river  systems  and  a brief  resume 
of  their  relative  navigability  are  shown  in  Figure  IV-.36,  Their  location 
is  shown  in  Figure  IV-37. 

FIGURE  IV  - 36 


NAVIGABILITY  OF  MAJOR  RIVERS  IN  ALASKA  — 1967 
RIVER  NAVIGABILITY 

Yukon  Navigable  by  shallow-draft,  flat  bottom  river  boats  from 

the  mouth  to  near  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett.  It  cannot 
be  entered  or  navigated  by  ocean  going  vessels.  Control- 
ling depths  are  7 feet  to  Stevens  Village  and  3 to  5 thereon 
to  Fort  Yukon. 


Navigable  by  vessels  drawing  up  to  3 feet  to  A1 1 akaket 
during  normally  high  river  flow  and  to  Betties  during 
occasional  higher  flows. 

Navigable  by  shal low-dre ft,  flat-bottom  vessels  and 
barges  from  the  mouth  to  Nenana  and  by  smaller  river 
craft  to  the  Chena  River  201  miles  above  the  mouth. 

Craft  of  4-foot  draft  can  navigate  to  Chena  River  on 
high  water. 

Porcupine  Navigable  to  Old  Crow,  Yukon  Territory , by  vessels  drawing 

3 feet  during  spring  runoff  and  fall  rain  floods, 

Kuskokwim  Navigable  by  18-foot  draft  ocean  going  vessels  from  mouth 

upriver  65  miles  to  Bethel.  Shallow-draft  (4  ft.) 
vessels  can  ascend  river  to  Mile  465.  McGrath  at  Mile  400. 

Copper  The  Copper  River  is  not  considered  navigable  by  deep  or 

shallow-draft  commercial  vessels.  Undoubtedly,  sufficient 
depth  Is  available  to  permit  short  reach  transits  by 
negligible  draft  craft  such  as  outboard  skiffs,  runabouts 
and  canoes . 

Colville  Details  not  known  - The  mouth  is  believed  used  to  unload 

freight  with  further  transportation  provided  by  outboard 
skiffs  with  negligible  draft, 

Stikine  Navigable  (1  May-15  Oct)  from  mouth  165  miles  to  Telegraph, 

B.  C.  by  shallow-draft,  flat-bottom  river  boats, 

Susitna  Not  navigable  by  ocean  going  vessels.  Shallow-draft,  flat- 

bottom  riverboats  can  navigate  to  Yentna  River,  Mile  20 
and  up  the  Yentna  about  65  miles. 


Koyukuk 


Tanana 


RIVER 


NAVIGABILITY 


Nushagak  The  river  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  of  2 1/2-foot 

draft  to  Nunachuak  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth. 

Noatak  Shallow-draft  barges  can  ascend  Noatak  River  to  a point 

about  18  miles  below  Noatak  village.  Shallow-draft 
vessels  can  continue  on  to  Noatak. 

Kobuk  Controlling  channel  depth  is  about  5 feet  through  Hotham 

Inlet,  3 feet  to  Ambler  and  2 feet  to  Kobuk  Village, 
about  210  river  miles. 

Alsek  Navigability  unknown.  River  is  believed  to  be  braided 

and  shallow. 


K ichak  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  10-foot  draft  to 

Alagnak  River,  22  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Kvichak  River. 
Remainder  of  river  (28  mi)  navigable  by  craft  drawing 
2-4  feet  depending  on  stage  of  river. 

Taku  Subject  to  river  stage.  Flat- bottom  river  boats  and 

shallow-draft  barges  can  ascend  river  as  far  as  Tulse- 
quah,  B.  C.,  about  5 miles  above  the  boundary. 


Source:  Transportation  and  Eoonomio  Development  in  Alaska , pre- 

pared by  The  Transportation  Task  Force  for  The  Federal 
Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  1968. 


At  present,  according  to  statistics  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
in  their  recently-published  report  The 
Alaska  Trade  Study,  about  30,000  to  50,000 
tons  of  commerce  are  being  transported 
annually  over  the  Kobuk,  Koyukuk,  Kuskokwim,. 
Kvichak,  Noatak,  Nushagak  and  Yukon  Rivers.,u 

The  Kobuk  River  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  impact  of  resource  exploration  activity 
on  Alaskan  river  transportation.  Except  for 
1959,  the  average  annual  cargo  movement  over 
the  Kobuk  River  between  1958  and  1963  was 
about  1,000  tons.  In  1964,  increased  copper 
ore  exploration  activity  at  Bornite  induced 
a quadrupled  inbound  movement  of  4,300  tons.  ‘ 


1 0 Transportation  and  Eoonomio  Development  in  Alaska , prepared  by 
The  Transportation  Task  Force  for  The  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Devel- 
opment Planning  in  Alaska,  1968. 

1 'ibid. 
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Many  potential  navigation  projects  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Alaska.  These  planning 
studies  evaluate  the  engineering  practicability  and  economic  feasibility 
of  all  proposed  projects.  Although  the  majority  of  these  studies  are 
directed  towards  coastal  harbor  and  estaurine  channel  improvements,  the 
present  Kobuk  River  study  is  an  example  of  studies  for  river  improvements 
and  related  development. 

Village  Water  Problems 

People  need  drinking  water  and  sewers,  and  protection  from 
floods  and  high  water  table.  People  need  access  to  the  water  they  use 
for  livelihood  and  for  recreation.  These  are  essential  water-related 
aspects  of  an  acceptable  way  of  life.  They  should  be  considered  goals 
for  the  Alaska  ftotives  and  for  this  reason  they  relate  importantly  to 
tlv's  study. 

Water-related  problems  of  the  Alaska  villages  remain  a long 
way  from  solution.  The  problems  of  poor  health  and  sanitation  condi- 
tions as  related  to  water  supplies  and  village  living  standards  have 
been  set  forth  earlier. 

More  important  here  Is  the  mention  of  some  helpful  aspects  of 
land  tenure  adjustment  involving  water  resources.  Solutions  to  water 
supply  and  sanitation  problems  require  careful  community  planning 
approaches  and  resourceful  engineering  together  with  funding  levels 
substantially  above  current  programs.  All  aspects  of  community  planning 
must  be  considered,  including: 

...  Location  away  from  flood  and  high  water  table  problems, 
or  the  development  of  necessary  protection  measures; 

...  Location  and  development  of  community  water  supplies  and 
the  institution  of  measures  to  protect  supplies  from  con- 
tamination; and 

...  Provision  for  community  water  distribution  and  waste  col- 
lection facilities,  plus  necessary  waste  treatment,  includ- 
ing required  chemical  or  mechanical  treatment. 


Water  for  the  Future 

In  the  years  ahead,  water  will  be  a key  requirement  for  future 
economic  expansion  throughout  the  state:  in  the  form  of  hydro  power,  as 

a coolant  or  cleaning  agent  for  industry,  as  a domestic  source  for  new 
towns  as  well  as  old,  as  a tourist  attraction,  for  transportation,  and 
many  other  uses  that  will  have  a bearing  on  national  security  and  growth. 

Orderly  development  of  the  state’s  water  resources  is  thoroughly 
dependent  on  a framework  of  land  and  water  management  policies  that: 


Provide  for  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  high 
values  of  water  in  its  natural  state  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  recreation,  tourism,  transportation  and 
other  uses. 

Stimulate  development  of  water  for  use  by  Alaska 
cities  and  communities,  industries,  power,  and  other 
new  uses. 

...  Preserve  and  enhance  water  quality  for  all  uses. 

State  and  federal  law  establishes  these  basic  principles  with 
respect  to  water; 

Waters  are  reserved  in  public  ownership  and  are  sub- 
ject to  appropriation  for  beneficial  use— ownership 
of  land  does  not  carry  with  it  ownership  of  water. 


Preservation  and  enhancement  of  water  quality  are  in 
the  public  interest;  land  ownership  does  not  entail 
exemption  from  state;  and  federal  water  qual  ity  and 
pollution  control  objectives. 


values,  certain  lands 
future  water  power 


In  recognition  of  their  water  resources 
in  the  state  are  reserved  in  public  ownership  for  . 

development.  Their  evaluation  as  important  public  resource  assets^is 
important  but  equally  important  is  the  elimination  of 
for  future  power  site  development  where  no  likelihood 
Is  apparent. 


federal  withdrawals 
of  construction  use 


Land  management  policies  to  limit  possibility  of  flood  damage 
through  flood  plain  zoning  are  also  important  development  tools.  10  a 
large9extent,  public  interest  in  these  policies  transcends  land  ownership 

or  tenure. 


Similarly  any  change  in  land  ownership  from  the  public  domain 
to  Native  claimants  or  other  private  lands  should  recognize  the  public 
ownership  of  state  and  federal  waters  and  the  public  Interests  so 
attached. 


AGRICULTURE 


The  development  of  agriculture  in  the  contiguous  United  States 
is  distinct  from  that  of  Alaska,  For  the  contiguous  states  the  initial 
comparative  advantage  of  agricultural  production  and  shipment  to  Alaska 
has  not  been  overcome,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Alaska  will  ever  tie  able  to 
compete  with  the  contiguous  states  to  the  point  of  self-sufficiency. 

The  more  rigorous  climate,  short  growing  seasons,  high  cost  of  labor  and 
other  more  attractive  opportunities  will  be  continuing  blocks  to  concerted 
efforts  of  agricultural  development. 

Presently,  about  5 percent  of  local  agricultural  product  con- 
sumption is  produced  in  Alaska.  In  the  long  run  it  is  possible  that  such 
products  as  meat,  hardy  vegetables,  and  small  fruits  may  supply  up  to  50 
percent  of  Alaskan  demand  for  a particular  item.  Interstate  or  foreign 
trade  may  be  developed  with  specialty  items  such  as  reindeer  meat,  or 
protein  from  Aleutian  Islands  ranches. 12 

Figure  IV-38  quantifies  the  land  capability  classes  of  the  state 
by  region.  "Suitable"  refers  to  Soil  Class  II  which  reflects  favorable 
climate  and  soil  for  crop  production,  "Marginal"  land  cultivation  will 
probably  remain  uneconomic  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  "Cultivated" 
column  reflects  the  degree  of  agricultural  effort  on  available  land. 

By  any  index  of  measurement,  the  agricultural  sector  is  a tiny 
one  in  the  Alaskan  economy.  While  the  largest  state,  it  has  the  small- 
est acreage  devoted  to  agriculture— about  8p,000  acres,  exclusive  of 
large  grazing  leases.  From  a peak  of  623  in  1939,  the  number  of  farms 
has  declined  to  an  estimated  350  presently.1  These  are  found  in  the  five 
fairly  distinct  agricultural  regions  of  the  state  as  represented  in 
Figure  IV-39,  Inspection  of  the  percent  of  the  total  that  the  value  of 
production  represents  in  each  of  the  areas  suggests  the  ordering  of  im- 
portance— Matanuska  Valley  (including  Anchorage)  typically  produces  close 
to  70  percent  (by  value)  of  the  total. 


Alaska  Agricultural  Statistics 3 1953-1966,  Agricultural  Task  Force 
Cormiittee  Report  to  the  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning 
in  Alaska,  1966,  p.  3.  Many  of  the  farms  up  to  1939  were  fur  farms;  to- 
day there  are  fewer  than  five  fur  farms  in  Alaska. 


EST I MATED  ACREAGE  OF  CROPLAND  BY  REGION  (INCLUDES  DAIRYLAND) 


Potential 

Commercial  Cropland  (acres) 

Cultivated 

Region 

Suitable 

Marginal* 

1965** 

Southeast 

20,000 

15,000 

200 

Gulf  of  Alaska 

5,000 

5,000 

0 

Copper  River 

50,000 

40,000 

300 

Cook  Inlet 

1 ,060,000 

650,000 

18,300 

Kodi ak 

20,000 

35,000 

400 

Aleutian 

20,000 

40,000 

50 

Bristol  Bay 

10,000 

15,000 

50 

Upper  Kuskokwim 

40,000 

20,000 

50 

Tanana 

380,000 

180,000 

7?600 

Upper  Yukon-Pcrcupine 

20,000 

20,000 

0 

Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 

10,000 

10,000 

0 

S.W.  Coastal  Lowlands 

2,000 

2,000 

50 

Bering  Sea 

0 

0 

0 

Bering  Straits 

3,000 

3,000 

0 

Arctic  Slope 

-■  0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

1 ,640,000 

1 ,035,000 

27,000 

* Marginal  because  of  excessive  steepness , shall owness?  or 

wetness. 

**  Excluding  land  that  has  been  cleared. 

but  is  now  idle. 

The  smallest 

unit  of  acreage  is  50 

acres.  Where  this  figure  appears. 

the  actual 

acreage  is  probably  considerably  less* 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Soil  Conservation 

Service, 

Palmer,  Alaska, 

1968. 
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The  outlook  for  expanded  future  commercial  production  on  the 
acreages  shown  in  Figure  IV  - 38  is  totally  dependent  upon  the  following 
factors : 

Consolidation  of  agricultural  holdings  into  larger  _____ 

economic  operations  capable  of  acquiring  adequate  ~~ 

capital  and  modern  technology,  and 

...  Utilizing  modern  technology  and  improved  management 
techniques  for  balanced  and  competitive  production. 

Only  with  the  development  of  trends  toward  the  achievement  of  these  two 
factors  will  Alaska  agriculture  benefit  from  stabilized  market  condi- 
tions and  become  competitive  with  "outside"  suppliers  in  quality  and 
price. 

Almost  all  of  the  suitable  cropland  has  been  selected  by  the 
state.  5 ource 


FIGURE  IV  « 40 


VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRO! 


Region 1966  1956  1965 


Region 1966  - 1956  196$ 


Southeast  $ 1,500  $ 5,000  $ 8,500 
Gulf  of  Alaska  0 0 0 
Copper  River  1,000  0 1,000 
Cook  Inlet  758,000  845,000  846,000 
Kodiak  2,000  500  6,500 
Aleutian  1,000  0 1,000 
Bri stol  Bay  1 ,000  2,000  0 
Upper  Kuskokwim  1 ,000  1 ,000  0. 
Tanana  175,000  422,000  170,000 
Upper  Yukon-Porcupine  0 0 0 
Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon  0 0 0 
S.W.  Coastal  Lowlands  500  % 500  0 
Bering  Sea  0 0 : y'"'  0 
Bering  Straits  0 0 0 
Arctic  S1  ope  0 0 ....  0 


TOTAL  $941  ,000  $1  ,,"276, 000 “ ~$1  ,033,000 

* Excludes  horses,  goats,  berries,  reindeer,  and  fur.  ** ; Incl u 
Source:  JU.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, Soil  Conse7vatTbn^Servi 
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FIGURE  IV  - 39 


on  the 
following 


VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  ALASKA  BY  REGION 
AND  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL— 1965 


hese  two 
condi  - 
y and 


by  the 


Source : 


REGION 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION  PERCENT 

(In  Thousands  of  Dollars)  OF  TOTAL 


Tanana  Valley^ 
Matanuska  Valley 
Kenai  Peninsula 
Southeast  Alaska 
Southwest  Alaska 
TOTAL 


$ 950 

3,407 
481 
134 
184 
15,156 


18 

66 


4 

TT5Q 


-ilaaka  AgrlmttSvt  StotUtioe,  Wi-WK,  Agricultural  lasT 
Force  Committee  Report  to  the  Federal  Field  Committee  tor 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska,  1966,  Table  II. 


FIGURE  IV  - 40 

LUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION* 


5.000 
0 
0 

845.000 
500 

0 

2.000 
1 ,000 

422.000 
0 
0 

500 

0 

0 

0 


— 

ff«  if  g C -i  1 ano 

Amtna  t Products 

1956 

Hay  a o\ 1 dqe 

1966  1956 

1966  1956 

8.500 

0 

1 ,000 

846.000 

6.500 
1 ,000 

0 

0 

170.000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$ 14,000 
0 
0 

637,000 

2,500 

0 

0 

0 

69,000 

0 

0 

1 ,000 
0 
0 
0 


t 24,000 
0 

500 

2,640,000 

148.000 

165.000 
1 ,500 

0 

301 .000 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7,000 

0 


5 197,000 

0 
0 

1 ,700,000 

55.000 

50.000 
0 
0 

150.000 

0 

0 

1 ,000 

0 

8,000 

0 


276,000 $1,033,000  $723,500  $3,287,000  $2,161,000. 


deer,  and  fur,  **  Includes  oats,  barley,  other  grains,  vegetables. 
SoTl  Conservation  Service,  Palmer,  Alaska,  1968. 
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Figure  IV-40  provides  a comparative  value  of  production,  by  region 
for  the  years  1956  and  1966.  These  prices  are  not  in  constant  dollars  out 
reflect  some  degree  of  inflation. 

There  is  some  acreage  devoted  to  gardens  in  and  around  the 
principal  cities  ana  in  the  major  agricultural  areas,  but  no  estimate  of 
the  actual  number  of  acres  is  possible.  The  products  of  this  acreage  can 
be  viewed  as  fresh  food  supplements  having  a luxury  value  more  than  econ- 
omic effect.  However,  the  combination  of  some  plots,  listed  as  commercial 
cropland,  along  with  jobs  in  town  have  probably  had  a beneficial  effect 
on  Alaska's  growth.  The  families  could  not  afford  to  live  in  Alaska  with 
the  loss  of  either  part  of  this  combination  of  sustenance. 

FIGURE  IV  - 41 


SUMMARY  OF  POTENTIAL  AGRICULTURAL  CROPS  OF  ALASKA 


Grasses 


Vegetables 


Bromegrass 
Timothy 
B1 uegrass 
Red  Fescue 
Meadow  foxtail 
Ryegrass 
Orchardgrass 
Reed  canarygrass 


Clover 

Small  grains 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 


Potatoes 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Radishes 

Caul i flower 

Broccol i 

Brussels  sprouts 


Spi nach 
Rutabagas 
Turnips 
Endi ve 

Green  onions 

Squash 

Beets 

Green  beans 
Peas 


Small  fruits 


Strawberries 

Raspberries 

Currants 


Source:  U.S,  Department  of  Agrl cul ture , Soi  1 Conservation  Sarvi ce » 

Palmer,  Alaska,  1968. 


Although  growing  seasons  in  Alaska  are  generally  short  and 
cool,  many  of  the  common  cultivated  crops  can  be  grown  in  favored  locali- 
ties. These  crops  include  grasses,  some  legumes,  small  grains,  potatoes, 
and  other  hardy  vegetables,  and  small  fruits  (Figure  IV-41). 

The  total  acreage  on  which  these  crops  can  be  grown,  however, 
is  small  compared  with  the  land  area  of  the  state  Suitable  areas  for 
commercial  crop  production  occur  principally  in  the  Cook- Inlet  Region  and 
in  narrow  belts  bordering  interior  rivers.  Over  most  of  the  state  the 
soils  are  too  cold,  too  wet,  too  steep,  or  too  shallow  to  be  used  for 
crops . 
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Available  grazing  land  is  estimated  at  about  1,500,000  acres 
which  are  not  now  being  used  to  capacity.  As  in  all  cases  of  resource 
use,  physical  feasibility  must  be  balanced  with  economic  feasibility,  and 
the  wi 11 ingness  of  entrepreneurs  to  live  in  remote  areas.  The  grazing 
areas  are  primarily  on  Kodiak  Island,  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  and  on  the^ 
Aleutian  Islands.  As  transportation  improves  in  volume  and  capacity  with 
attendant  reductions  in  cargo  rates,  the  demand  of  grazing  lands  may  in- 
crease. As  more  animals  become  available  for  slaughter,  foreign  inter- 
est in  protein  could  improve  economic  stability  in  the  grazing  industry. 
For  example,  wool  is  a prime  product  from  ranches  on  the  Aleutian  Chain, 
but  there  is  no  market  due  to  transportation  problems  for  mutton  or 
lamb  from  these  same  flocks  except  on  a limited  scale  that  does  not  ab- 
sorb the  increase  in  animals. 

The  Seward  Peninsula  is  the  primary  reindeer  grazing  range 
of  the  state.  The  federal  range  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Units  of  this  range  are  made  available  to  Native  herders 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  accordance  with  statute  and  regu- 
lation and  in  cooperation  with  the  herders  and  the  Animal  Husbandry 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

There  is  controversy  surrounding  many  facets  of  the  rein- 
deer Industry  and  its  management  including:  bureaucratic  dominance, 

federal-state  relationships,  economics,  slaughtering  and  marketing  as 
well  as  range  management  and  husbandry  practices.  For  purposes  of 
this  review,  however,  much  of  this  controversy  is  academic,  and  will 
remain  so  until  improved  resource  inventories  are  completed,  resource 
management  conflicts  are  better  understood  and  the  economics  of  the 
industry  become  stabilized. 

Figures  IV  - 42  and  IV  - 43  show  values  derived  from  uses  made 
of  reindeer  from  present  herds.  The  map  in  Figure  IV  - 44  shows  present 
reindeer  herd  areas  as  well  as  other  livestock  and  crop  lands. 


FIGURE  IV  - 42 


REINDEER  HERDS  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1966 


Carcasses  Carcasses  Used 

Rei ndeer 

Sq.  Miles 

No.  of 

Reqi on 

Sol  d 

in  Home 

on  Hand 

of  Ranqe 

Herds 

Bering  Straits 

3,850 

970 

24,568 

15,494 

12 

S.W.  Coastal 
Lowl ands 

1 ,534 

380 

11 ,500 

2,640 

2 

1 

1 

lfi  ~ 

Bering  Sea 
Bristol  Bay 

60 

0 

50 

0 

i /inn 

1 ,100 
80 

Q7  OAR 

1 ,720 
106 
on  Q^n 

TOTAL 
Source:  U.  S. 

Annual 

4,444 

Department  of 
Report,  1966, 

1 ,400 

the  Interior 

1 

7 Bureau  of 

^ ^ ^ ~ 

Indian  Affairs, 
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FIGURE  IV  - 43 


GROSS  INCOME  FROM  REINDEER  HERDS 


Under  Administration  of  Bureau  of 
(Calendar  Years  1966  and  1965 


Indian  Affairs 
Compared) 


1966  Income 


1965  Income 


A. 

Reindeer  butchered 
for  sale  (per  head) 

4,444 

$168,000 

4,347 

$177,992 

Reindeer  butchered 
for  herd  operations 
and  home  use  (per  head) 

1 ,400 

70,000 

959 

47,100 

B. 

Meat  by-products 
(hearts,  livers  and 
tongues)  sold  and 
used  in  home 

23,500 

1 bs . 

7,733 

18,334 

lbs.  6,600 

C, 

Adult  reindeer  and 
fawn  skins  sold 
(hair-on)  (each) 

1 ,147 

22,940 

1 ,166 

17,640 

D. 

Adult  skins  tanned 
into  leather  (each) 

385 

3,003 

1 ,269 

8,883 

E. 

Skins  used  in  herd 
operations  and  home 
use  (each) 

900 

3,700 

925 

3,075 

F. 

Leg  skins  (4  per 
set)  sold  and  home 
use 

1 ,725 

sets 

950 

550 

sets  962 

G, 

Live  adult  reindeer 
sol  d 

20 

ea. 

4,000 

13 

ea.  1,430 

H. 

Cut-up  antlers 

3,898 

lbs. 

1 ,559 

-0- 

-0- 

I. 

Sets  of  antlers 

173 

ea. 

865 

110 

ea . 440 

TOTALS 

$282,750 

$264,122 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Annual  Report,  1966.  ; 
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Eskimo  herder  with  reindeer.  Seward  Peninsula 

Photo  by  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
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FOREST 


Alaska  has  IS  percent  of  the  forest  land  in  the  United  States, 
or  119  million  acres.  This  is  as  much  forest  land  as  is  found  in  the 
States  of  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  combined.  But  the 
average  quality  of  forest  land  in  Alaska  is  below  that  of  the  states  men- 
tioned. Only  28.2  million  acres  are  considered  commercial;  that  Is,  cap- 
able of  producing  a minimum  of  20  cubic  feet  of  industrial  wood  per  acre 
annually.  Oregon  alone  has  nearly  as  many  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land.  For  the  purposes  of  this  forest  resource  discussion,  the  fifteen 
regions  of  the  state  have  been  grouped  into  two  broad  zones,  coastal  and 
interior.  The  coastal  zone  includes  the  important  forest  regions  of  the 
state-  Southeast,  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  Kodiak,  while  the  interior  zone  in- 
cludes the  remaining  twelve  regions  of  the  state  used  for  this  analysis. 

Coastal  Zone 


Ninety- two  percent  of  coastal  Alaska,  the  most  productive  tim- 
ber! and  in  the  state,  is  in  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests. 
Private  lands  constitute  only  a small  portion  of  the  area  and  at  this 
time  have  a minor  effect  on  forest  management  policies  and  objectives. 

The  state  has  an  important  management  unit  near  Haines,  and  other  lands 
are  being  or  have  been  selected  at  Cape  Yakataga,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
and  In  the  vicinity  of  existing  towns.  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument 
has  about  179,000  acres  of  commercial  forest  land.  This  area  is  withheld 
from  timber  harvesting  in  order  to  protect  outstanding  scenic  values. 

The  timber  stands  of  coastal  Alaska  are  composed  of  58  percent 
hemlock,  37  percent  Sitka  spruce,  and  5 percent  other  softwoods--msinly 
cedar.  The  proportion  of  hemlock  declines  with  increasing  latitude, 
while  the  Sitka  spruce  increases,  and  cedar  drops  out  of  the  stand  com- 
pletely. 


Quality,  too,  is  influenced  by  latitude,  declining  northward. 
In  Southest  Alaska  the  selects,  peelers,  and  No.  1 logs  comprise  9 per- 
cent of  the  sawtimber  volume  while  this  same  component  on  the  other  two 
units  is  less  than  one-half  as  large,  only  4 percent. 


The  earliest  use  of  the  timber  of  coastal  Alaska  was  for  fuel 
and  shelter.  Lumber  production  along  with  local  consumption,  such  as 
fish  trap  logs  and  material  for  fish  boxes,  accounted  for  most  of  the 
commercial  use  prior  to  World  War  II.  The  establishment  of  pulp  mills, 
starting  in  1954,  has  increased  timber  use  tremendously. 


The  product  output  in  1966  for  coastal  Alaska  was: 


Logs 
Cants 
Lumber 
Pul  p 


14,500  M board  feet 

147.000  M board  feet 

25,000  M board  feet 

390.000  tons 


It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  value  for  wood  products  pro- 
duced in  the  area  during  1967  was  about  $78,000,000.  Payrolls  were  near 
$25500050009  and  expenditures  for  supplies  and  services  contri  u e 
another  $20,000,000  to  the  economies  of  local  areas.  Average  direct 
monthly  employment  in  the  woods  and  mills  is  estimated  at  ^,600. 

The  future  is  almost  certain  to  show  a steady  and  orderly  in- 
crease in  the  development  and  use  nf  forest  resources  in  the  coastal 
reqion.  By  1980,  the  full  allowable  sustained  harvest  of  timber  should 
hn  attained  resulting  in  more  highly  integrated  manufacture  of  pulp, 
fumb^  cants?veneer,  etc.  At  that  time,  the  volume  and  value  of  wood 
products  produced  should  be  approximately  twice  the  current  figure. 

The  net  annual  growth  in  coastal  softwood  stands  is  about 
63  800  000  cubic  feet.  Old-growth  sawtimber  stands  are  assumed  to  have 
no  * net  * growth . ° Volume  in  the  second  generation  stands  will  almost  double. 
The  Jrelent  timber  cut  per  year  is  about  100,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  noncommercial  stands  of  coastal  Alaska  are  those  forested 

stands  which  at  maturity  fail  to  produce  ^Ci/^mill  ion 

sawtimber.  The  total  area  in  noncommercial  stands  is  about  7_l/2  million 
acres— about  57  percent  of  the  total  forest  land  in  coastal  Alaska. 

As  the  area  develops,  the  forest  industry  will  find  the  annual 
allowable  cut  a limiting  factor.  As  presently  inoperable  areas  become 
accessible,  the  allowable  cut  will  increase  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 
This  second  limit  will  remain  until  the  virgin  forest  has  been  converted 
to  a second-growth  forest  with  an  age  distribution  which  maximizes  and 
stabilizes  yield. 


Interior  Zone 


„ ....  Alaska  s interior  forests  cover  about  105  million  acres,  and 
~r  miI  i0n.acres  of  this  are  classed  as  commercial.  Most  of  the  interior 
forest  lands  are  managed  by  tha  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  but  the  state 
has  expressed  interest  in  selecting  most  of  the  commercial  forest  land. 

fores?  types  are  mixtures  of  white  spruce,  paper  birch,  aspen, 
and  Daisam  poplar.  The  spruce  type  accounts  for  about  57  percent  of  the 
commercial  forest  land,  23  percent  in  paper  birch,  11  percent  in  aspen, 
and  9 percent  in  balsam  poplar. 


The  sawtimber  volume  amounts  to  31.5  billion  board  feet, 


or 


14.6  percent  of  the  state  total.  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  interior 
sawtimber  volume  is  white  spruce;  and  hardwoods,  mostly  balsam  poplar  and 
paper  birch,  comprise  the  remaining  23  percent. 

. interior  stands  are  primarily  young  and  immature.  The  to- 

tal  9rowin9  stock  amounts  to  14,349  million  cubic  feet,  and  55.6  percent 
of  this  volume  is  in  poletimber  trees.  Only  32  percent  of  the  forest  area 
is  classified  as  sawtimber  stands.  This  means  that  at  least  68  percent  of 
the  area  is  in  an  immature  condition  and  not  in  need  of  being  harvested. 

Interior  stands  have  never  been  used  extensively.  Residents 
have  always  used  small  amounts  for  home  construction  and  fuel,  but  not  for 
manuracture  and  export.  During  the  gold  rush  periods,  thousands  of  cords 
of  wood  were  cut  along  the  Yukon  River  to  run  river  steamers  and  also  in 
the  gold  fields  to  thaw  gravel  beds. 


. . + h}  the  present  time,  very  little  use  is  being  made  of  the  in- 

ferior stands.  The  past  fire  history  accounts  primarily  for  the  present 
predominance  of  immature  stands.  In  1961,  the  Interior  had  51  small  saw- 
u*  u’,«f  whlch  37  were  active.  A current  estimate  lists  62  sawmills,  of 
2°  a£e  operating.  Their  total  yearly  production  is  believed  to  be 
less  than  6 million  board  feet.  If  operated  at  full  capacity,  these 
mills  could  probably  produce  60  to  100  million  board  feet  annually.  How- 
ever,  the  interior  forests  might  sustain  an  annual  cut  of  450  million 
board  feet  or  more, 

. ..  The  species  composition,  timber  size,  and  quality  character- 

ise f nr  nuinwnL^fe^  eventual  .commercial  use  of  interior  stands  should 
be  for  pulpwood.  If  the  commercial  forest  area  as  surveyed  could  be  sus- 
tained  and  managed  for  timber  production  for  a pulpwood  economy,  the  esti- 
mated  allowable  annual  cut  on  a 100-year  rotation  would  approach  385  1 

nf^ho, VabcC  ?*??•'  If  achleved>  this  would  amount  to  an  annual  supply 
o about  4.5  million  cords  of  pulpwood.  Thus,  theoretically,  interior 

?i!e  fnreStS  might  sustain  up  to  10  pulpmills  of  the  500-tons-per-day 
course,  uses  for  other  than  timber  production,  such  as  water- 
shed protection,  recreation,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be  found  for  much  of  the 
interior  forest  land,  and  the  theoretical  allowable  cut  would  require  ad- 
jus trnent  accordingly. 
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There  are  83  million  acres  of  noncommercial  forest  land  which 
can  meet  some  of  the  interior  wood  needs.  Within  the  noncommercial  class 
are  4.6  million  acres  now  producing  between  15  and  20  cubic  feet  of  wood 
annually.  These  4.6  million  acres  have  a total  growing-stock  volume  of 
1.1  billion  cubic  feet.  Included  in  this  growing  stock  are  2.8  billion 
board  feet  of  sawtimber. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  full  allowable  cut  will  be  harvested 
in  the  interior  for  many  years.  The  total  volume  of  wood  available  is 
more  than  adequate  for  important  industrial  uses,  but  certain  economic 
and  environmental  problems  must  be  overcome  before  the  stands  can  be  com- 
pletely utilized.  More  complete  use  of  the  interior  stands  will  require 
more  and  better  markets,  more  development  roads,  an  experienced  labor 
force,  efficient  export  facilities  and  more  silvicultural  and  ecological 
knowledge. 

There  is  an  important  need  to  obtain  complete  resource  aerial 
photography  and  adequate  timber  inventories  for  the  interior  stands. 
roll  ary  to  this  must  be  the  preparation  of  sound  timber  management  and 
land  use  plans  recognizing  various  compatible  and  competing  uses.  Coro- 
plete  development  and  use  of  the  forest  resources  must  necessarily  be 
preceded  by  appropriate  classification  for  land  use.  This  will  be  pe» 
tinent  regardless  of  land  ownership. 

Demands  for  wood  and  wood  products  for  use  in  Japan  and  certai 
other  resource-short  Pacific  Rim  nations  can  be  expected  to  accelerate 
rapidly.  Alaska's  strategic  geographic  location  places  the  state  in  a 
preferred  position  to  supply  a good  sized  portion  of  that  market,  con- 
sequently, it  can  be  expected  that  interior  timber  stands  in  the  rail- 
belt  and  other  presently  accessible  areas  will  be  marketable  in  the  near 
future. 
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NET  GROWING  STOCK  VOLUME  ON  COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND 
BY  SOFTWOODS  AND  HARDWOODS, 

BY  POLETIMBIR  AND  SAWTIMBER,  ALASKA,  1968 


■ — ______ 

Total 

growing 

stock 

Total 

soft- 

wood 

Total 

Poletimber 

Sawtii 

uber 

hard- 

wood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

- - - - - - - 

------ 

- - (Him on  cubic  reet)  - 

™ - — — * * 

Coastal  Zone: 
Southeast 
Gulf  of  Alaska 
Kodiak 

31 ,795 
2,395 
1 ,615 

31,520 
2,370 
1 ,515 

275 

25 

1 ,671 

233 

142 

SI 

12 

29,849 

2,132 

1,373 

224 

13 

Subtotal 

sh,yob 

35,405 

300 

2,qbT 

63 

33,354 

23/ 

Interior  Zone: 

Arctic  Slope 
Bristol  Bay 
Kqyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Cook  Inlet 
Copper  River 
Bering  Straits 
Upper  Kuskokwim 

296 
1 ,947 
3,063 
674 
154 
1 ,735 

262 

1,321 

1,445 

587 

132 

1,090 

34 
626 
1 ,618 
87 
22 
645 

164 

671 

614 

327 

83 

S10 

28 

430 

694 

70 

19 

430 

98 

650 

831 

260 

49 

580 

6 

196 

924 

17 

3 

215 

Aleutian 

Upper  Yukem-Porcupi  ne 

3,002 

2,149 

854 

1 ,158 

706 

990 

148 

Bering  Sea 
1 anana 

3,403 

2,129 

1 ,274 

1 ,086 

948 

1 ,043 

326 

$,W,  Coastal  Lowlands 

75 

49 

26 

24 

18 

25 

8 

Subtotal 

14,349 

“ 9,163  “ 

— 17111 

4,637 

3,343 

4 ,526 

1 ,843 

Total  Alaska 

50,054 

44*568 

5 ($86 

6,680 

3,406 

37  ,880 

2,080 

Source-  Department  of  Agriculture.  United  States  Forest  Service,  .luneau,  Alaska,  
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AREA  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  NONCOMMERCIAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAN 
SY  STAND-SIZE  CLASS,  ALASKA, 


Region 

Forest  land 

Total 

Non- 

Consnercial 

Commercial 

Coastal  Zone; 
Southeast 
Gulf  of  Alaska 
Kodiak 

11,201 

1,611 

435 

6,317 
1 ,069 
112 

- ^Thousanti 

4.884 

542 

323 

Subtotal  13 ,247 

" 7 ,498 

1,749 

Interior  Zone: 

Arctic  Slope 
Bristol  Bay 
Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon 
Cook  Inlet 
Copper  River 
Bering  Straits 
Upper  Kuskokwim 
Aleutian  . 

Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 

Bering  Sea 

Tanana 

S.W.  Coastal  Lowlands 

2,741 

29,147 

5,271 

4,431 

5,311 

14,007 

22,557 

19,729 

1,515 

2,037 
25,000 
2,495 
3,371 
4,708 
11 ,465 

17,612 

14,902 

1,378 

704 
4,147 
2,776 
1 ,060 
603 
2,542 

4.945 

4,827 

137 

Subtotal 

104*709 

82,968 

21*741 

All  Alaska 

117,956 

90,466 

27,490 

Source:  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Forest  Service, 

FIGURE  IV  - 46 


Sawtimber  

Softwood  | 

Hardwood 

- 

29,849 

224 

2,132 

13 

1 ,373 

33,354  237 

98 

6 

65Q 

196 

831 

924 

260 

17 

49 

3 

580 

215 

990 

148 

1 ,043 

326 

25 

8 

— irsir 

1 ,843 

37 ,880 

2,080 

net  sawtimber  volume  on  commercial  forest  land 

BY  SPECIES,  ALASKA,  1968 


Region 

Total  j 

sawtimber  ! 

Sitka 
1 some© 

Western 

hemlock 

White 

spruce 

Other 

soft= 

wood 

— 

------ 

- - - (Million  board  feet 

1 

tastal  Zpnei 
Southeast 

165,000 

54,198 

101  .483 

8,999 

14 

tiglf  of  Alaska 
Kodiak 

11 ,391 
7,406 

5,944 

7,406 

5 ,378 

— 

Subtotal 

184  ,697 

67,b4a 

106,861 

— 

9,0lT 

Bal sam 
poplar 


Paper 

Birch_ 


Aspen 


"Other 

hard- 

wood 


— 1,220 

55 


'1  ,275 


Interior  Zone: 


Arctic  Slope 

— 

474 

7 

12 

4 

Bristol  Bay 

497 

4,276 

341 

294 

92 

Koyukuk- Lower  Yukon 

5 ,003 

3^1 59 

1 ,636 

2,036 

141 

Cook  Inlot 

7,022 

1 ,31 3 
403 

IS 

30 

11 

Copper  River 

1 ,372 

7 

7 

3 

Bering  Straits 

420 

3 501 

242 

313 

91 

Upper  Kuskokwim 

4,147 

— 

— 

Aleutian 

5 477 

161 

341 

173 

Upper  Yukon-Porcupine 

6 ,1 52 

-- 

-- 

Bering  Sea 

5 ,602 

304 

555 

226 

Tanana 

S.W.  Coastal  Lowlands 

6 ,687 
187 

*1 59 

12 

12 

4 

Subtotal 
Total  Alaska 


3TTW 

216,184 


Snuree:  Department  of  Agriculture,  Unjtgd  States  Forest.  Service,  Juneau,  Alaska 
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2,741 

29,147 

5,271 

4,431 

5,311 

14,007 

2,037 
25  ,000 
2,495 
3,371 
4,708 
11  ,465 

704 
4,147 
2,776 
1 ,060 
603 
2,542 

217 

913 

355 

396 

318 

662 

297 

1,644 

631 

317 

181 

706 

169 
1,232 
1 ,70S 
262 
104 
1,047 

21 

358 

82 

35 

0 

127 

22,557 

17,612 

4,945 

1 ,34*' 

2,256 

1,159 

186 

19,729 
1 ,515 

14,902 

1,378 

4,827 

137 

1 ,440 
33 

1,978 

48 

1,243 

46 

166 

10 

117,956 


90,466 


21 ,74V 
27,490 


5,678 

5,937 


8,058 

8,257 


6,970 

12,201 


1 ,035 
1 ,095 


H culture.  United  States  Forest  Service,  Juneau,  Alaska^ 
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FOREST  REGIONS 

of 

Alaska 


Coastal  Forests 

Hem! ock - Sp f uc ^ 


Interior  Forests 

( Sp  ryee-Hard  wood  s ) 

Wei  I-stoeked/Co mm irci  a 1 

Mod  - Poor  st  o ck  ©d/Non  comm  ercial 
Comp i 1 ed  for? 

A1  ask  a Natives  & The  L&jld_ 

by  the 

FEDERAL  FIELD  COMMITTEE 
FOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING  IN  ALASKA 

Source:  U. S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  - Forest  Service 
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FISHERY 


Elsewhere  in  this  report,  in  the  discussion  pertinent  to  the 
economic  condition  of  village  Alaskans,  reference  is  made  to  both  the 
cash  income  and  subsistence  dependency  of  natives  peoples  upon  the 
fishery  resources  of  the  state. 

To  provide  further  perspective  to  questions  of  Native  economic 
condition  and  relevancy  to  land  tenure  solutions  this  discussion  is  con- 
cerned with  three  basic  fishery  resource  considerations.  These  are: 

...  Alaska's  overall  position  in  the  United  States 
fishery  - briefly  highlighted; 

...  Important  fishery  habitat  areas  and  resource  con- 
siderations which  might  be  affected  by  land  settle- 
ment decisions  - particularly  those  which  might  affect 
anadromous  fish  spawning  areas;  and 

...  The  continued  importance  of  the  fishery  resource  in  the 
Native  subsistence  pattern  and  the  opportunity  afforded, 
by  this  resource  - above  all  others,  to  provide  greater 
Native  participation  in  the  cash  economy  of  Alaska. 

Position  in  the  United  States  Fishery^ 

Alaska,  with  fishery  landings  valued  at  $47  million,  ranked 
third  in  the  United  States  in  1967  behind  California  with  $50.5  million, 
and  Texas  with  $49.8  million.  In  volume  of  landings,  Alaska  with  370 
million  pounds  also  ranked  third  in  1967  behind  California  with  504 
million  pounds  and  Louisiana  with  643  million  pounds. 

Kodiak,  Alaska,  is  the  third  ranking  fishing  port  in  the  United 
States.  Ten  million  dollars  in  fishery  landings  were  made  at  Kodiak  in 
1967.  Nationally  this  is  exceeded  only  by  San  Pedro,  California,  with 
$29  million,  and  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  with  $16  million. 


,3U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  Juneau,  Alaska,  "Fishermen News letter,"  May  17, 
1968.  . . ■ :\  -v: 
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The  export  of  Alaska  fishery  products  for  1967,  mainly  salmon 
and  herring  roe, was  valued  at  $6.5  million.  This  represents  13  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  fishery  exports  valued  at  $85  million. 

omic 

con- 

Historically  fisheries  have  been  Alaska's  most  important 
natural  resource. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Alaska  fishing  industry 
about  100  years  ago,  the  cumulative  value  of  Alaska 
fishery  products  has  reached  an  estimated  $4  billion 
or  over  550  times  the  $7,2  million  purchase  price 
of  Alaska  from  Russia.  During  the  six-year  period, 
1961-1966,  the  annual  wholesale  value  of  Alaska  s 
fishery  products  has  averaged  $145.7  million  or  52 
percent  of  the  State's  total  natural  resource  pro- 
duction for  the  period. 14 

d 

ion, 

'0 

The  commercial  catch  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  Alaska  dropped 
markedly  in  1967.  The  1967  catch  of  370  million  pounds  ' valued  at  $4/ 
million  was  the  lowest  since  1960  when  359  million  pounds  valued  at  $ .1 
million  were  landed.  Compared  with  1966  landings  of  582  million  pounds 
valued  at  $82  million,  volume  dropped  36  percent  and  value  42  percent. 
This  decline  in  1967  landings  was  due  to  greatly  reduced  catches  of 
salmon,  king  crab  and  herring  which  were  cumulatively  down  237  million 
pounds  from  1966.  Based  on  the  10-year  period  1958-1967,  the  ]967 
catch  was  14  percent  lower  in  volume  and  8 percent  lower  in  value  than 

the  10-year  average, 

ini  ted 
; in 
ith 

1967  was  also  the  first  year  that  salmon  did  not  account  for 
the  largest  portion  of  the  total  catch  since  the  inception  of  the  Alaska 
fishing  industry  some  100  years  ago.  Salmon  landings  totaled  131  million 
pounds 9while  king  crab  totaled  135  million  pounds.  Salmon  still  accounted 
for  the  greatest  value  in  the  catch,  however  - $25  million  compared  to 
$13  million  for  king  crab. 

Briefly  to. d the  Alaska  fishery  includes  the  following 
significant  elements: 

of 

17* 

ERIC 
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Hal ibut;  The 
54  percent  of 


1967  catch  totaled  33  mi  nion  pounds  representing 


the  total  Pacific  coast  halibut  catch  in  1967. 


Herring:  The  1967  catch  totaled  9.5  million  pounds  continuing 
its  rapid  decline  from  a catch  exceeding  100  million  pounds  in 
1959.  This  decline  is  due  principally  to  competetive  economics 
rather  than  resource  limitations. 


Herring  roe:  The  1967  take  totaled 

wholesale  price  of  $120,000. 


at  a 


70  thousand  pounds  valued 


Salmon:  The  196?  catch  totaled  131  million  pounds.  Its  value 

to  fishermen  was  $25  million  while  its  wholesale  value  totaled 
$62  million.  This  represented  the  lowest  volume  of  Alaska 
landings  since  1899  when  the  industry  was  just  beginning  in 
Alaska  and  was  comparable  in  economic  impact  with  the  1959 
season  when  the  catch  totaled  147  million  pounds.  Of 
significance,  however,  is  species  comparison  with  the  1966 
landings  of  333  million  pounds.  King  salmon  taken  in  1967 
were  up  10  percent  over  1966  while  all  others  were  down 
as  follows:  sockeye  44  percent,  silvers  23  percent,  pinks 

74  percent  and  chums  44  percent. 


Salmon  roe:  The  1967  take  approximated  6.4  million  pounds 


valued  at  about  $6  million. 


Its 


Shrimp:  The  1967  catch  totaled  46.3  million  pounds, 

value  to  fishermen  was  $1.8  million  while  its  wholesale 
worth  totaled  $5.4  million.  This  record  catch  reflects 
remarkable  growth  in  this  fishery  despite  market  fluctuations, 


King  Crab:  The  1967  catch  totaled  135  million  pounds.  Its 

value  to  fishermen  was  $13  million  while  its  wholesale  worth 
totaled  about  $37  million.  Although  down  from  the  top  pro- 
duction of  1966,  159  million  pounds  landed  valued  at  $15.7 
million,  the  1967  catch  still  exceeded  all  others  for  the 
10  years. 


previous 


Dungeness  Crab:  The  1967  catch  totaled  11 .4  million  pounds. 

Its  value  to  fishermen  was  $1.4  million  while  its  wholesale 
worth  approximated  $3.3  million.  Alaska  Dungeness  crab  land- 
ings ordinarily  fluctuate  due  to  market  conditions  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  In  1967,  however-  the  130  percent  in- 
crease (over  1966)  in  Dungeness  crab  landings  is  attributable 
to  the  decline  in  availability  of  King  crab  more  than  any- 
thing else.  :y\:yyy.^--Kt.y.'_i yy::y,. 


In  addition  to  these  majorfisheryelementsdevelpping  indus- 
tries exist  for  the  Tanner  crab  and  for -scallops.  Both  of  these  iridus- 
tri es  wi 1 1 become  highly  i mportant  to  the  fishery  economy. 
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But,  despite  new  emerging  fisheries  and  seasonal  vagaries, 
salmon  remains  the  most  important  fisheries  resource  in  Alaska. 

Figure  IV-49  illustrates  this  point. 

The  Native  land  claim  issue  and  related  land  ownership  and 
resource  use  conflicts  can  have  significant  impacts  upon  the  future  of 
the  salmon  industry. 

, js 

destroyed  in  short  periods  of  time  due  to  ™?PP  ^ es  and  improper 

roa^construction1  and’ seismic°expl oration  activity  which  can  cause 
heavy  erosion  and  resultant  river  siltation. 


For  this  reason  comment  on  Alaska's  salmon 
statistics  on  regional  salmon  production  and  economic 
i ncl uded. 


spawning  areas  and 
importance  are 


Pink  and  f.hum  Salmon  Spawning  Areas 


Pink  and  chum  salmon  commonly  spawn  in  the  same  streams.  Major 
runs  of  pink  and  chum  salmon  occur  in  most  streams  of  Southj^tern  Alaska, 
Since William  Sound.  Cook  Inlet,  the  Kodiak  area,  and  in  those  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  These  species  are  known  to  spawn  in 
streams  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  but,  as  commercial  fishing  on  these  runs 
by  U.  S.  nationals  is  limited,  their  total  significance  is  unknown. 

Stronq  runs  of  pink  salmon  occur  sporadically  in  Bristol  Bay 
principally  in  the  Nushagak  and  Kvichak  systems.  The  abundance  of  pink 
?almonPand  their  spawning  sites  northward  of  Bnstol  Bay  to  Point  Hope 
are  not  well  known.  Pink  salmon  do  spawn  in  the  Kuskokwim,  ,ukon,  Una 
kleet,  Inglutalik,  Koyuk  and  Kobuk  Rivers  and  probably  in  some  other 
streams  ' al ong  this  coast.  This  area  is  in  the  northern  limit^of  the 
pink  salmon  range.  The  occurrence  of  pink  salmon  along  the  Arctic  Coast 
eastward  of  Point  Hope  fs  unknown. 

Churn  salmon  runs  occur  in  most  streams  along  the  not  tiv  side 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  are  most  abundant  in  streams  of  Izembek  Bay, 
Nelson  Lagoon,  Herendeen  Bay,  and  Port  Holier.  A large  run  spawns 
the  Nushagak  River  and  are  of  lesser  importance  in  other  streams  tri 
tarv  to  Bristol  Bay.  Northward  of  Bristol  Bay  to  Point  Hope,  chum 
salmon  are  the  most  abundant  species  of  salmon.  Very  large  numbers^ _ 
utilize  the  Kuskokwim  and  V.ukon  Rivers,  and  runs  of  varying  size  occur 
in  most  other  streams  along  this  section  of  .the  coast.  Eastward  of 
Pt.  Hope  al ong  the  Arcti c Coast,  a small  run  of  chums  is  known  to  enter 
the  Colville  River.,  Utilization  of  other  streams  in  this  area  is  o 
known.  '.-h':-  ■ ’V.  : 
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Sockeye  Salmon  Spawning  Areas 

The  Situk  River,  near  Yakutat  and  the  Chilkat  system  near 
Haines,  have  the  largest  sockeye  salmon  runs  in  Southeastern  Aaska. 

Small  runs  - varying  in  size  from  2,000  to  40,000  fish  - occur  in  about 
70  other  locations. 

The  Copper  River  is  a major  producer  in  the  Prince  William 
Sound  area  with  runs  that  often  exceed  one  million  fish.  The  Robe  and 
Eshamy  Rivers  support  small  runs  in  this  district. 

In  Cook  Inlet,  the  Kenai , Susitna,  and  Kasilof  Rivers  are  the 
principal  sockeye  salmon  producers. 

The  Karluk  River  has  the  largest  sockeye  runs  on  Kodiak  Island. 
Significant  numbers  spawn  in  the  Red  River  system.  Small  runs  occur  in 
streams  tributary  to  Olga  Bay. 

The  Chignik  River,  located  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  supports 
a large  sockeye  run.  There  are  no  other  significant  sockeye  salmon  runs 
in  streams  along  the  south  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  or  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Several  strong  runs  occur  in  streams  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  namely  in  Nelson  Lagoon,  Bear  and  Sandy  Rivers,  and  Port 
Heiden. 


Bristol  Bay  streams  support  the  world's  largest  sockeye  salmon 

runs. 


Northward  of  Bristol  Bay,  except  for  runs  of  unknown  magnitude 
in  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers,  the  occurrence  of  sockeye  is  insig- 
nificant. 

Coho  Salmon  Spawning  Areas 

Coho  salmon  runs  occur  in  most  Alaska  streams.  Runs  to  most 
streams  are  not  large  but  in  aggregate  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  runs. 


King  (Chinook)  Salmon  Spawning  Areas 

There  are  no  really  large  runs  to  Alaskan  streams  except  for 
those  of  the  Nushagak,  Kuskokwim,  and  Yukon  Rivers.  Runs  of  a signifi- 
cant level. of  magnitude  occur  in  the  Stlkine,  Taku,  and  Alsek  Rivers  in 
the  Southeastern  area;  in  the  Copper  River  In  the  Prince  William  Sound 
district;  in  the  Susitna,  Kenai.  and  Kasilof  Rivers  In  Cook  Jnlet;  and 
in  the  Karluk  River  on  Kodiak  Island  and  in  Chignik  River  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula.  : v 3 • _/  •"  \ 

Figures  IV  - 50  to  IV  - 56  cite  salmon  fishery production and 
catch  s tat  i sties  regi onally ; potential  salmon  p roducti bn  fi giires  1 n these 

tables  may  be  considered  conservative,  given  adeqaaie  . financing' forC-’ 

habitat  mani pulati on  arid  possi bl er  hatchery  production  thepotential 
return  could  be  several  times  that  cited.  A graphic  portrayal  of 
Important  spawning  rivers  and  streams  is  shown  in  Figure  IV  -49. 


Estuarine  Shellfish 


Another  important  fisheries  resource  which  might  be  affected 

by  land  settlements  abutting  estuarine  habi SiiJlh^oe cief presently* 
This  crab  is  the  only  estuarine  dependent  shellfish  species  presently 
Slnq  harvelted^'n  significant-  quantity.  The  extent  of  the  catch  is 
divided  between  the  Southeast  Region,  Gulf  of  Alaska  Region  a 
Kodiak  Region. 

Total  razor  clam  commercial  production  Is  less  than  100,000 
pounds  per  Sr.  Potential  production  of  all  clams  is  about  5 million 
oounds  per  year  if  the  clam  toxicity  problem  can  be  resolved.  The 
toxicity  is  caused  from  accumulation  of  toxin  in  clams,  the  origin  of 
which  is  not  fully  understood  by  science. 
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SALMON  FISHERV  STATISTICS 
SliLF  OF  ALASKA  h COPPER  RIVER  REGION 
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SALMON  FISHERY  STATISTICS 
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SALMON  FISHERY  STATISTICS 
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No  basis  for  recreational  take  of  clams  or  crabs  has  been  esta- 
blished although  it  is  recognized  that  thousands  of  Alaskans  gather  on  was  in  re 
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DUNGENESS  CRAB  STATISTICS 
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Information  on  short  fishing  is  not  available  on  an  area- 
wide basis  for  any  region  of  Alaska  except  the  Southeast  Alaska  salmon 
fishery.  Although  many  places,  such  as  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  Bristol 
Bay, have  very  intensive  and  productive  sport  fisheries,  they  are  local- 
ized and  the  catch  is  not  in  terms  of  commercial  catches  or  total 
populations  of  the  region.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  quantified  readi .y. 
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The  average  subsistence  catch  of  salmon  and  freshwater  species 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  about;  0.75  million  fish.  The  present 
catch  for  subsi stench  purposes ^ort;  a;  statewide  ^Is^is  ^tim 
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Native  "use  and  occupation"  or  "use  and  occupancy"  of  the  land 
was  in  reality  Native  "utilization"  of  the  biotic  resource  of  tne  land 
and  water.  It  was  upon  this  biotic  resaurce--primari ly  uhe  fisheries 
and  wildlife--that  the  Alaska  Native  depended  for  survival  (and  today, 
in  many  places,  remains  so  dependent). 

Despite  continued  reservations  in  law  (treated  later  in 
Chapter  V)  that  Native  "use  and  occupation"  would  not  be  disturbed 
until  later  decreed  by  the  Congress,  this  action  has  in  fast  taken 
place. 

With  statehood,  legislative  jurisdiction  over  fisheries-. and 
wildlife  passed  to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  this  single  fact  constituted^ 
a "takinq"  of  resources  or  a "disturbance"  of  Native  use  and  occupancy 
of  the  highest  import.  On  the  whole  state  authority  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  fish  and  wildlife  to  Native  survival  and  subsistence. 
Accordingly,  in  most  places  state  law  and  regulation  have  recognized 
subsistence  need.  There,  however,  have  been  instances  of  regulations 
issued  contrary  to  Native  subsistence  needs  which  have  forced  people 
to  violate  the  law  in  order  to  survive.  Again,  where  this  has  occurred, 
enforcement  officers  have  frequently  ignored  the  violations.  Neverthe- 
less the  die  has  already  been  legislatively  cast  to  permit  the  regula- 
tion of  the  taking  of  fishery  resor  ces  so  as  to  favor  commercial  or 
recreational  interests  above  the  subsistence  dependency  requirements  of 
Native  people. 

This  has  happened  on  several  occasions  with  regard  to  fisheries 

resources . 

Today  in  all  of  Alaska,  with  all  its  resources,  it  is  the 
fishery  resource  alone  which  offers  any  significant  broad  commercial 
economic  base  to  the  Alaska  Native, 
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RECREATION 


Recreation  may  be  Alaska's  most  promising  long-term  renewable 
resource.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
other  49  United  States*  can  be  found  such  a variety  and  quantity  of  out- 
standing recreation  resources  as  exist  in  Alaska.  There  is  opportunity 
here  for  almost  any  type  of  recreation  activity  in  vogue  today.  Fortu- 
nately, from  the  recreation  standpoint  at  least,  not  much  of  the  state 
has  been  developed.  Consequently,  there  is  still  elbow  room,  and  there 
is  still  time  to  plan  for  the  proper  development  of  the  recreation 
resource. 
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Recreationists  interested  in  sightseeing  can  have  a field  day 
in  Alaska  where  awe-inspiring  scenery  is  considered  commonplace.  South- 
east Alaska,  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  large,  timber-covered 
islands,  has  as  a backdrop  a narrow  strip  of  mainland  rising  steeply 
from  the  water  to  19,000-foot,  snow-capped  mountains  and  tremendous 
glacial  ice  fields.  The  area  bordering  Prince  William  Sound  enjoys  a 
similar  setting,  but  the  islands,  mountains,  and  glaciers  are  somewhat 
reduced  in  scale. 
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The  vast  mainland  of  Alaska  is  a land  of  scenic  superlatives. 
The  coastal  mountains  in  the  south  give  way  to  the  Alaska  Range,  which 
includes  20,320-foot  Mount  McKinley,  the  highest  mountain  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Beyond  these  mountains  lies  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Yukon,  third  largest  river  in  North  America.  The  Yukon,  which  begins 
its  2,400-mile-long  journey  in  Canada,  cuts  a wide  arc  across  the  entire 
width  of  central  Alaska  before  emptying  into  the  Bering  Sea. 

North  of  the  Yukon,  the  Brooks  Range  rises  to  elevations  of 
7,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  rivers  draining  its  northern  slopes  flow 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
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The  Aleutian  Islands  begin  with  Unimak  Island  at  the  tip  of 
the  Alaska:  Peninsula  and  curve  east-southeast  in  a gentle  arc  for  near- 
ly 900  miles  to  Attu,  the  easternmost  island.  The  chain  contains. some 
200  treeless  i si ands , largely  mountainous , wi  th  i rregular  shorel i nes 
and  rocky  cliffs,  -X'- t . .. • T - . 


One  of  Alaska's  principal  attractions  to  out-of-state  recrea- 
tionists is  its  wildlife  resource.  Once  again,  variety  is  the  key 
feature.  Big-game  hunters  can  choose  between  brown  bear  or  polar  bear, 
moose  or  caribou,  and  mountain  sheep  or  mountain  goats,  to  name  but  a 
few.  In  addition  to  hunters,  others  interested  in  photography  or  ;r 
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wildlife  observation  have  unlimited  opportunity  to  see  not  only  9aw® 
animals  and  birds,  but  protected  species  as  well.  Alaskans  many  wild, 
life  refuges  are  ideally  suited  to  such  recreation  activities, 

Alaska  is  known  throughout  the  world  for  its  fine  sport 
fishery,  Salmon,  steel  head,  and  sea  run  Dolly  Varden  can  be  caught 
in  saltwater  or  in  freshwater  streams  and  lakes.  There  are  unique 
freshwater  species,  such  as  the  sheefish  and  Arctic  grayling,  as  well 
as  the  more  familiar  cutthroat  trout,  lake  trout,  northern  pike,  and 

whitefish. 

As  one  would  expect  from  its  far^north  location,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  winter  sports  are  almost  unlimited.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  activities,  such  as  skiing,  snowshoeing,  and  ice  skating,  a new 
sport,  snowmobiling,  is  catching  on.  These  mechanica  sleds  are 
rapidly  replacing  the  more  picturesque  and  traditional  dog  sleds  as 
a means  of  transportation  and  as  a type  of  recreation. 

Mountain  climbing  is  an  important  recreation  activity  in 
this  state.  To  a great  extent,  this  results  from  Mount  McKinley#  being 
the  highest  mountain  (20,320  feet)  in  North .America,  an^thus^ becom- 
ing an  almost  irresi stable  target  to  mountain  climbers,  as  are  many 
other  mountains  in  Alaska. 


The  boating  opportunities  are  extensive  and  varied,  espe-^ 
cially  among  the  many  islands  of  southeastern  Alaska.  In  other 
parts  of  the  state,  the  large  rivers  , such  as  theJ(ukon,  were  the._  _r 
historic  routes  of  travel  into  the  interior.  Today  these  same 
rivers  are  proving  to  be  popular  for  float  trips  or  canoe  trips. 

The  numerous  lakes  also  offer  boating  opportunities. 

Other  major  recreation  activities  include  hiking,  camping, 
picnicking,  and  driving  for  pleasure.  As  far  as  this  last-named 
acti v ity  i s concerned,  i t can  be  a f rustrati ng  experi ence  in  the 
sections  of  the  s tate  where  roads  a re  few  or,  i n many  1 ns tances  * 
nonexistent.  In  the  entire  state,  there  are  only  about  3,500  miles 
of  roads  Because_ofuthfs ^tuatfon,.  JgW  ' ' 


For  most  out-of-state  tourists,  the  trip  to  Alaska  in  itself 
can  be  an  exciting  recreation  experience.  Those  traveling  by  air 
enjoy  breathtaking  views  of  Alaska's  mountains  and  glaciers.  The 
ferry  boats  and  cruise  ships  proyide  a close-up  view  of  the  r ,„y 
southeast  Alaska  Islands,  the  unique  shoreline,  and  the  impressive 
glaciers  as  the  boats  follow  the  scenic  inside  passage. 


These  varied  recreational  attractions  have  a direct  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  the  state  and  upon  land  tenure  situations— pub! ic 
and  private.  Economic  impact  is  also  directly  related  to  a balanced 
mix  of  recreational  facilities  and  opportunities  which  attract 
recreational  enthusiasts  and  sightseers  in  all  walks  of  life,  all 
ages  and  of  all  interests. 

Transportation  modes  and  costs  and  their  limitations  exert 
great  influence  upon  the  attraction  of  recreation-minded  people  to 
Alaska,  At  present  deficiencies  in  this  regard  limit  accessibility 
to  1 ower -i ncome-1 evel  groups.  Similarly,  the  present  level  of  avail- 
ability of  private  hotels,  lodges,  and  motels  (TOO  in  the  statelS  ) 
must  be  considered  inadequate  to  serve  future  projected  levels  of 
tourists  to  Alaska. 


Predictions  by  the  University  of  Alaska  are  that  by  1975 
tourist  visitation  will  have  increased  to  450,000  from  a 1964  base 
of  75,000.  By  1980, 650,000  tourists  are  expected  to  reach  Alaska, 
adding  an  additional  14,600  new  j'obs  to  the  local  economy ,16  It  is 
estimated  that  in  1964  $12,000,000  was  injected,  into  the  Alaska 
economy  due  to  tourism  and  recreational  attraction.  The  projection 
of  dollar  economic  contribution  from  recreational  sources  bv  1980 
is  $225,000,000. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  recreational  resources 
of  Alaska  have  different  meaning  to  visitors  and  residents.  Figures 
IV  - 58  and  IV  - 59  il I ustrate  these  preferences. 
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Kenai  Borough  Recreation  Report,  1968  (draft).  : ~ 

16 University  of  Alaska,  Tourism'in  Alaska , 1965. 
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FIGURE  IV  - 58 
REASONS  FOR  VISITING  ALASKA 


Reason* 

Scenery  and  Wilderness 
Vacation  in  uncrowded  conditions 
Travel  on  Alaska  Highway 
Opportunity  to  fish 

Opportunity  to  hunt 
Visit  friends  or  relatives 
Adventure  of  Last  Frontier 
Possibly  move  here  to  live 

See  Mt.  McKinley 

Traveling  north  to  Arctic  Circle 

Meeting  Eskimos 

Other 


Choice  of 
Prior 
Visitors 

75  % 

44 

36 
40 

\ 

32 

37 
34 
26 

21 

16 

IT 

15 


Choice  of 
New 

Visitors 

83  % 

57 

50 

46 

40 

30 

31 
31 

25 

18 

19 

6 


1 

$ 
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♦Multiple-choice  type  of  questions. 


FIGURE  IV  - 59 


EXISTING  RE 


FAVORITE  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  RESIDENT  PARTICIPANTS 

(STATE  TOTALS) 


Summer 


No.  of 

Respondents  Percent 


1.  Freshwater  fishing 

2.  Swimming  - Lake,  Pond,  Stream 

3.  Pi ckni eking 

4.  Camping  - Developed  Area 

5.  Outdoor  Games  and  Sports 

6.  Saltwater  Fishing 

7.  Motor  Boating 

8.  Hiking 

9.  Big  Game  Hunting 

10.  Nature  Study 

11.  Water  Skiing 

12.  Driving  for  Pleasure 

13.  Walking  for  Pleasure 

14.  Berry  Picking 

15.  All  Others 

16.  None 

Totals 


271 

166 

120 

109 

83 

77 

67 

55 

48 

25 

25 

20 

18 

16 

167 

50 

T73T7 


20 

13 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 
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Ice  Skating 

Downshi 11  Skiing 

Big  Game  Hunting 

SI eddi ng/Toboganni ng 

Snow  Vehicle 

Ice  Fishing 

Walking  for  Pleasure 

Cross  Country  Skiing 

Snow  Shoeing  iiif 

Hi  ki  ng  * w >r.v\* •_ 

Dog  SI eddi ng 

Outdoor  Games  and  Sports 
Small  Game  Hunting 
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EXISTING  RECREATION  ATTRACTIONS  AND  USE 

At  the  time  the  Alaska  Statehood  Law  was  enacted  in  1958, 
the  federal  government  owned  99.8  percent  of  the  land  in  the  new  state, 
Since  then,  several  million  acres  have  been  selected  by  the  state,  and 
several  thousand  additional  acres  have  gone  into  private  ownership. 
However,  the  federal  government  is  still  the  major  land  owner,  and  it 
is  on  these  federal  lands  that  most  of  Alaska's  recreation  areas  and 
facilities  are  to  be  found. 

The  Southeast,  Gulf  of  Alaska,  Cook  Inlet,  Bristol  Bay, 
Kodiak,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine,  Copper  River  and  Tanana  Regions  of  the 
state  bear  most  of  Alaska's  recreational  pressure.  Within  these 
regions  the  state  transportation  network  is,  although  inadequate, 
more  advanced  than  in  the  remaining  regions.  About  85  percent  of 
the  state's  population  17  and  98  percent  of  the  developed  tourist  and 
recreation  facilities  exist  in  these  areas. 
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FIGURE  IV  - 60 
TOURIST  PREFERENCE  AREAS 

AREA  % OF  TOURISTS  VISITED 

Southeast  Alaska  52 

Katmai -Kodiak  3 

Arctic  and  Western  Alaska  13 

Kenai  Peninsula  12 

Fairbanks  - Mt.  McKinley.  ■■  ■ 54’.- . 
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Anchorage-Val dez-Cordova  ^ 

Source : "Traveler  Profiles.”  State  of  Alaska,  December,  1964. 
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The  Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests,  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park,  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument,  and  the  Kenai  National 
Moose  Range  are  presently  the  most  intensively  developed  recreational 
areas  of  the  state,  providing  a wide  range  of  attractions  including 
trails,  campgrounds,  visitor  centers,  interpretive  stations,  winter 
sport  areas,  public  cabins,  canoe  routes,  and  private  catering 
developments. 

Developed  recreational  attractions  on  state  land  and  public 
domain  are  scattered  along  the  highway  system.  These  sites  are 
located  where  residents  and  tourists  can  take  advantage  of  fishing 
streams , hunting  areas,  and  marked  trail  routes.  The  sites  are 
generally  small,  10  to  20  camping  units,  and  are  overcrowded  most  of 
the  season.,  Maintenance  of  public  access  roads  and  trails  is  minimal. 
Canoe  trails  have  been  designated,  but  only  a few  portages  have  been 
blazed  and  few  landings  marked  other  than  on  the  Kenai  National  Moose 
Range.  Comprehensive  planning  for  these  lands  is  just  beginning. 

Private  recreation  developments,  statewide,  consist  almost 
entirely  of  lodges  with  associated  hunting  and  fishing  guide  services, 
traveler  accommodations  and,  on  the  coast  and  waterways,  boat  rentals. 
Figure  IV  - 61  shows  the  use  of  existing  recreation  sites  for  1967. 

The  figures  are  in  visitor  days  (12  hours)  as  defined  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
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In  the  seven  remaining  regions  of  the  state,  the  development 
of  recreational  opportunities  has  been  limited  by  access.  Scattered 
private,  military  and  public  sites  provide  limited  accommodations. 
Other  than  such  Native  centers  as  Nome,  Kotzebue,  Barrow  and  Fort 
Yukon  which  receive  tourists  via  regularly  scheduled  aircraft,  the 
lakes,  rivers  and  hunting  areas  of  the  state  are  visited  by  charter 
or  private  aircraft.  Visitors  to  these  areas  live  under  primitive 
conditions  with  conveniences  limited  to  those  that  may  be  delivered 
by  aircraft. 


Federal  Agency  Areas  and  Programs 


U.  S,  Forest  Service 


Alaska’s  two  national  forests, the  Tongass  and  Chugach,  are  the 
nation's  largest  and  second  largest  national  forests  respectively.  The 
Tongass  National  Forest , comprising  16,015i904  acres is  made  up  of  most 
of  the  is! ands  in  southeast  A1 aska , together  with  a strip  of  mainland 


of  the  fore, 
of  lakes  an< 
ists  on  a n 
by  float  pli 


consisting  of  high  mountain,  peaks,  deeply  cut  fiords,  and  glacial  ice 
fields. 


The  Forest  Servi ce  has  developed  ten  campgrounds  and  sixteen 
picnic  areas,  which  are  accessible  by  car,  near  the  region's  principal 
cities.  On  Douglas  Island  near .Juneau,  a skiing  area  has  been  developed 
on  national  forest  land  under,  special -use  permit,  there  are ,120  recrea- 
tion trails  on  the  forest  with  a total  trail  mileage  of  650  miles. 
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FIGURE  IV  - 61 


1967  VISITOR  DAYS  OF  USE  FOR  THE  8 REGIONS** 


Organ! zati on* 

National  Forests 
National  Parks 
Kenai  National  Moose  Range 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
State  of  Alaska 


Visitor  Days 
1 ,i4i,ioos/ 
94,000k/ 
423,0005/ 
206,900^/ 
1 ,500,0005/ 


Total  3,365,000 

*Use  data  covering  private  developments  are  not  available, 

**The  eight  regions  are:  Southeast,  Gulf  of  Alaska,  Cook  Inlet, 

Bristol  Bay,  Kodiak,  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine,  Copper  River,  and  Tanana. 

Sources:  */From  National  Forest  Regional  Office  Juneau  Records,  May  28, 

1968. 

H/From  National  Park  Headquarters,  Anchorage,  Records, 

June  21,  1968. 

5/From  Kenai  National  Moose  Range  Office  Records,  Kenai, 

June  21 , 1968. 

2/From  BLM  Office  Records,  Anchorage,  June  21 , 1968. 

®/Estimate  based  on  State  Office  Records,  Anchorage,  from 
1965  Use  Data. 


To  facilitate  recreation  use  of  $he  more  inaccessible  portions 
of  the  forest,  more  than  100  cabins  have  been  constructed  on  the  shores 


by  float  plane  or  boatv 


of  lakes  and  saltwater  bays.  These  cabins  are  available  torecreation- 

1 sts  on  a reservation  basi s for  peri ods  of  up  to  seven  days.  Access  i s 
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two  scenic  areas  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The  Mendenhall  Glacier 
Recreati on  Area  i s 1 oca ted  at. the  edge  of  the  glacier  only  1 5 mi 1 es  from 
Juneau.  It  is  the  site  of  the. Forest  Service's  first  Visitor  Center. 

The  forest  naturalists  at  the  center  interpret  the  natural  historv  of 
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Tracy  Arm  Fiord's  Terror  Scenic  Area  is  located  on  the  mainland 
south  and  east  of  Juneau.  Accessible  by  boat,  the  area  features  a 30- 
mile-long,  iceberg-filled  fiord  with  steep  canyon  wails  rising  as  high 
as  2 400  feet  above  the  water.  Also  included  are  high,  snow-clad  peaks 
and  glaciers.  Rudyerd  Bay-Walker  Cove  Scenic  Area  is  a similar  area 
located  on  the  rna  ini  and  east  of  Ketchikan. 


In  addition  to  the  recreation  activities  resulting  from  the 
provision  of  developed  facilities,  the  Tongass  National  Forest  also 
provides  opportunity  for  excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  Principal  big- 
game  species  include  the  famous  Alaska  brown  bear,  black  bear,  moose, 
mountain  coat,  and  deer.  The  forest  also  contains  many  upland  game 
birds,  such  as  grouse  and  ptarmigan,  and  the  many  lakes  and  sheltered 
bays  are  utilized  by  migratory  waterfowl. 

Fishing  is  one  of  the  more  popular  recreation  activities  in 
southeast  Alaska.  King  and  coho  salmon  are  the  most  important  salt- 
water fishery.  Freshwater  game  fish  include  the  cutthroat,  rainbow, 
Dolly  Varden,  steel  head,  and  eastern  brook  trout. 

The  Chugach  National  Forest,  4,726,000  acres  in  size,  is 
located  on  the  mainland  which  borders  Prince  W:lliam  Sound  and  the  (aulf 
of  Alaska,  and  on  the  many  islands  found  in  that  area.  It  a]so  includes 
Afognak  Island,  situated  south  and  west  of  the  remainder  of  the  forest 
between  Kodiak  Island  and  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  recreational  opportunities  on  the  Chugach  are  similar  to 
those  described  for  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  There  are  fifteen 
developed  campgrounds  and  seven  picnic  areas  accessible  by  road,  but 
there  are  only  about  twenty  outlying  cabins  available  for  recreation 

use  The  Chugach  has  38  recreation  trails,  totaling  156  miles. At 

Portage  Glacier,  about  50  miles  from  Anchorage,  there  is  a visitor 
center  manned  by  forest  naturalists  during  the  tourist  season. 


The  big-game  hunting  opportunities  are  a bit  more  varied  than 
on  the  Tongass.  In  addition  to  brown  bear,  black  bear,  moose,  mountain 
goat  and  deer,  Dali  sheep  and  elk  also  are  hunted.  The  elk  were  intro- 
duced on  Afognak  Island  in  1 929 w ^ Since  then,;  the  original  group^f 
eiqht  animals  has  increased  to  more  than  a thousand  and  an  annual  hunt 
is  permitted.  Fishing  is  also  an  important  recreation  activity  on 
thi s forest.  ..  - 


A ski  area  is  located  at  Alyeska  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  forest.  Because  it  Is  only, about  thirty  miles  from  Anchorage*  it 

receives  heavy  use  during  the  long  winter  season. 

There  are  no  formally  designated  wilderness  areas  on  either 
of  Alaska's  two  national,  forests.  Because,  there*  are’  so  few  develop-  . 
on  these  forests  at  the  present  t^ 

ness  without  designation.  However , this  situation  is  rapidly  changing. 
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The  recreation  use  of  the  Tongass  and  Chugach  National 
Forests  is  increasing  at  a rate  faster  than  the  national  average  for 
the  Forest  Service.  In  1967  the  two  forests  in  Alaska  recorded 
1,141,000  visitor  days  of  recreation  use.  The  Forest  Service 
estimates  that  by  the  year  2000  the  annual  visitation  figure  may 
be  as  high  as  five  million. 


National  Park  Service 

The  National  Park  Service  manages  three  areas  in  Alaska-- 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Katmai  National  Monument,  and  Glacier 
Bay  National  Monument— in  addition  to  historically  important  Si-^a 
National  Monument.  These  areas  are  complemented  by  fifteen  sites  in 
Alaska  that  are  now  Registered  National  Historic  Landmarks,  and  one 
National  Natural  Landmark— not  federally  owned  or  administered.  Ten 
additional  sites  have  also  been  declared  eligible  for  the  registry. 
In  1965  approximately  49,800  visits  were  recorded  to  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System  in  Alaska.  This  figure  increased  in  1966  to 
75,700  and  94,100  visits  during  1967. 


Glacier  Bay 


National  Monument, 
1925, 


established  by  Presidential 
proclamation  on  February  26,  192b,  i s Tocated  about  100  miles  north- 
west by  boat  from  Juneau.  Glacier  Bay  itself  lies  between  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges — on  the  east  the  St.  Elias  Range  and  o the 
west  the  Fairweather,  culminating  in  15, 320-foot  Mt.  Fairweather. 

Some  twenty  glaciers,  including  two-mile-wide  Muir  Glacier 
and  many  others  almost  equally  impressive,  illustrate  all  stages  of 
glacier  activity.  Along  the  coast  of  the  50-mile  fiord,  the  roar  of 
the  ice  avalanche  is  almost  constant,  punctuated  here  and  there  “ 


col d , sti 1 1 moments  of  si 1 ence . 


Inland  forests  of  spruce  and  hemlock 
contrast  sharply  with  the  stark,  snow-clad  mountains.  Wildlife  is 
abundant— Alaska  brown  bear,  grizzlies,  black  bear,  and  many  smaller 
animals.  Mountain  goats  climb  the  lofty  crags,  while  porpoises, 
spouting  whales  and  seals  swim  among  the  icebergs  in  the  glacial  bays 
and  inlets  Because  of  its  many  natural  qualities  and  its  scientific 
importance,  the  National  Park  Service  hopes  to  redesignate  the  area 
as  Glacier  Bay  National  Park. 

Visitor  figures  have  been  increasing  as  the  result  of 
recently  constructed  accommodations.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1967  nearly  7,000  visits  were  already  recorded. v;The  September  com- 
parison shows  a 75  percent  increase  over  the  same  in  1966. 


Boat  and  plane  provide  the  only  access  to  the  monument. 
Virtual ly  al  1 Intra-park  travel  is  by  boat. 


O 
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Katmai  National  Monument,  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  is  remote 
from  civilTla'fTorri  It  contains  100  miles  of  ocean  bays,  fiords,  and 
lagoons  backed  by  glacier-covered  peaks,  crater  lakes,  and  smoldering 
volcanoes.  In  1918,  the  monument  was  established  to  include  the  site 
of  a great  volcanic  eruption  and  the  now  relatively  dormant  Valley  of 
Ten  Thousand  Smokes.  In  1931,  the  monument  was  enlarged  to  protect 
some  of  the  wildlife  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  In  1942,  the  Inlets  off 
the  seacoast  were  added,  and  today  Katmai  National  Monument  comprises 
more  than  4,200  squre  miles. 

The  only  easy  way  to  reach  the  monument  is  by  air.  At  least 
three  commercial  airlines  serve  the  King  Salmon  air  terminal,  which  is 
outside  the  monument,  35  miles  from  the  Brooks  River  Camp,  From  King 
Salmon,  bush  planes  on  floats  make  regular  flights  to  Brook  River  and 
Grosvenor  Lake  camps , 

Fishing,  sightseeing,  camping,  and  canoeing  are  among  the 
principal  visitor  activities.  Monument  visitors  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  recent  archeological  excavations  Oi  pre- 
historic Eskimo  pit  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooks  River.  A Four- 
wheel-drive  bus  is  provided  by  the  concessioner  to  transport  visitors 
by  a scenic  trail  some  25  miles  to  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousands  Smokes, 

Katmai  National  Monument  recorded  900  visits  in  1966,  There 
are  presently  accommodations  at  Brooks  River  and  Grosvenor  camps  for  only 
75  visitors. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  contains  3,030  square  miles  of 
subarctic  wilderness  dominated  by  20,320-foot  Mount  McKinley,  the 
highest  and  most  massive  mountain  in  North  America.  Wildlife  of  the 
park  include:  caribou,  Dali  sheep,  moose,  grizzly  bear,  wolf, 

wolverine,  and  lynx. 

From  the  Richardson  Highway  to  Paxson,  the  Denali  Highway 
(passable  from  about  June  1 to  September  15)  traverses  a distance  of 
some  160  miles  to  the  park  entrance  station.  Between  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  passenger  service  is  provided  by  the  Alaska  Railroad.  An 
airstrip  near  the  Mount  McKinley  railroad  station  accommodates  Tight 
planes  . - • t.-, 

The  concessioner-operated  hotel  near  the  railroad  station 
can  accommodated l^OtguestST:  while  seven  campgrounds  1nv  the  PATH 
provide  space  for  over  100  campsites .There  are  naturalist  programs  at 
the  hotel  and  vicinity,  and  dog-sled  demonstrations  at  nearby  park  head- 
quarters; but  the  pri nci pal  visitor  activity  at  the  park  depends  upon 
the  use  of  the  single  park  road,  extending  88.6  miles  from  the  entrance 
station  to  Wonder  Lake , Buses , prpvi ded  by  the  concessioner,  enabl e 
hotel  visitors  to  make  daily  round  trips; to  the  Eielson  visitor  center 
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to  observe  the  tundra  wildlife  and  get  a glimpse  of  Mount  McKinley. 
Campers  traveling  beyond  this  point  to  Wonder  Lake  are  rewarded  with 
a climactic  view9 of  the  mountain.  The  visitor  count  has  stood  rather 
consistently  at  about  the  40,000  mark  during  the  past  few  years. 


Sitka  National  Monument,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indian  River  on 
the  western  shore  of  Baranof  isTand,  encompasses  some  54  acres  and 
commemorates  the  six-day  battle  fought  in  1804  between ' f 

settlers  and  the  Tlingit  Indians.  The  Indians  lost  the  battle , their 
independence,  and  gradually  much  of  their  culture  and  way  of  life  The 
Russians  won  an  overseas  empire,  a source  of  furs,  and  a strong-hold  on 
the  American  continent. 


The  monument,  designated  a public  park  in  1890  and  a national 
monument  in  1910,  preserves  and  interprets  the  fort  and  battle  site,  the 
totemic  art  and  culture  of  the  Natives,  and  the  history  of  Russia  s 
American  adventure. 


At  the  visitor  center,  various  exhibits  and  audio-visual 
programs  depict  the  story  of  Native  history  and  culture  and  describe 
life  in  Sitka  as  it  was  during  the  days  of  Russian  settlement. 


Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 


There  are  17  units  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
located  in  Alaska.  They  range  in  size  from  the  8,900, 000-acre  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range  and  the  2,720,200-acre  Aleutian  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  first  and  second  in  size  respectively  among 
all  the1 uni ts  i n the  system , down  to  tiny  42 -acre  Hazy  Islands  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  The  areas  were  set  aside  to  protect  and  provide 
habitat  for  several  different  types  of  game  animals  as  well  as  for 
migratory  waterfowl. 


Although  the  refuge  were  established  primarily  for  the 
welfare  and  enhancement  of  their  wildlife  values,  compatible 

recreational  uses  also  are  permitted.  Recreation  sites^and  facul- 
ties have  been  developed,  such  as  campgrounds.  Picnic _ areas , n iking 
trails,  and  canoe  trails.  In  1967  the  annual  recreation  use  of  Kenai 

Moose  Range  was  307,870.  vAAA2  A Y AAA:/ • " 


The  total  recreation  visitationto  the  Alaskan^NationaV 
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Wildlife  Refuges” in  -1 W The  visits  to  Kenai  National 
>1 one  accounted .for  92 ; percent  of  tht n J Sure. 
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Bureau  of  Land  Management 

The  Bureau  is  the  largest  federal  land  administrator  in 
Alaska,  In  1965*  there  were  306,038,018  acres  of  and,  or  95  percent 
of  the  entire  state*  under  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administration. 

The  Bureau  has  developed  Eklutna  Basin  Recreation  Area, 
located  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Anchorage.  It  contains  three 
separate  campgrounds,  all  situated  on  the  shores  of  scenic  Eklutna 
Lake.  Sixteen  other  campgrounds  have  been  developed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  and  one  other  Is  located  north  of  Nome  on 
the  Seward  Peninsula, 

Other  important  Bureau  recreation  developments  on  public- 
domain  lands  include  the  White  Mountains  Trail,  an  80-mile-long 
hiking  trail-  restoration  of  three  historic  gold  rush  trails,  the 
Chilkoot,  White  Pass,  and  Dalton  trails;  the  Harrison  Creek  public 
access  road,  which  provides  access  to  hunting  and  fishing  areas;  and 
facilities,  for  canoe  or  float  trips  on  the  Yukon,  Gulkana,  Delta, 
Chatanika,  and  Fortymile  Rivers  and  Birch  Creek, 

The  public-domain  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  are 
open  to  hunting  and  fishing  under  appropriate  state  rules  and  regula- 
tions, Many  other  recreation  activities  also  take  place  on  these 
lands , 


Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

. . . The  Pribilof  Islands  in  the  Beri ng  Sea  are  administered 

by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  as  a fur-seal  reservation. 

The  islands  consist  of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Otter,  Walrus,  and  Sea 
Lion  Rock.  Two  of  the  islands*  St,  Paul  and  St.  George,  are  28,007 
acres  and  22,135  acres  in  size  respectively.  The  other  three  islands 
have  a total  area  of  only  169  acres . 


There  is  aNati vevil 1 ageon  eachof  thetwo  larger  i si ands . 
Many  of  the  Natives  am  employed  in  the  annual  summer  harvest  of  the 
fur  and  seal  herd,  which  averages  94,600  pelts. 

There  is  a landing  strip  on  St.  Paul  Island  which  is 
serviced  weekly  by  a commercial  airlines  flight;  A few  visitors  come 
out  to  watch  the  f ur-sedl  harvest? each  year.  In  addi ti on,  because 
the  is! ands  are  access! bl e by  a regul ar  Schedul ed  f Ti ght , the  recrea- 


tion use  for  bi rd  watching  and  wildlife  observation  is  steadi ly 
increasing.  ' - ■ . 
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Department  of  Defense 

The  departments  of  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  all 
provide  outdoor-recreation  facilities  for  use  of  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Alaska.  Although  normally  limited  to  use  by  miiitary 
personnel,  some  of  the  facilities  are  available  to  civilians  as  well 

The  Army's  Fort  Richardson  and  the  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base,  both  located  near  Anchorage,  have  facilities  for  competitive 
sports,  such  as  tennis  and  football,  and  also  provide  areas nJ?J  d 
hunting,  fishing,  horseback  riding,  golf,  and  skiing.  The  Unite 
StatesNaval  Air  Station  at  Kodiak  has  facilities  for  boating, 
fishing,  hunting,  camping,  hiking,  ice  skating,  and  skiing. 


State  Recreation  Areas,  Facilities  and  Use 

Because  Alaska  has  been  a state  for  only  nine_ years,  many 
of  Its  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation  are  still  evoJv^g*  c 

In  its  Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  prepared  by  the  Branch  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  Division  of  Lands,  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
the  following  observation  relating  to  the  importance  of  outdoor 
recreation  to  the  state's  economy  is  made: 

Tourism  and  outdoor  recreation  are  among  the  most 
promising  potentials  for  immediate  increase  in  _ 

Alaska's  economic  activity.  The  State  has  initiated 
various  programs  to  promote  the  growth  of  this 
industry,  A Division  of  Tourism,  among  other  func- 
tions, conducts  a program  of  promotional  advertising 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada*  To 
encourage  tourism  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  builds  and  maintains  highway  campgrounds 
and  picnic  areas  which  are  the  nucleus  of  a proposed 
State  Park  System.  The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
wi  th  the  Di vi si  on  of  Lands , i s cTassi fyi ng  recrea- 
tional  fishing  areas  and  select! ngsites  to  assure  . . ? . 
publi c access  to  exi sting  and  potent.’ al  fishing  _ , . ..  . . 

■ - areas.  -All  departments  are!  cooperating  in  prepara-* 
tion  of  a statewide  plan  for  the  development  of 
Alaska 's  recrea ti  on  resources . . /.v . 


and  Recreation 


Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

The  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  is  responsible  prima- 
rily for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  state's  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resource.  The  annual  value  of  the  harvest  of  these  resources 
is  estimated  to  be  150  million  dollars. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  species  of  animals  which  may  be 
hunted  in  Alaska,  Upland  bird  hunting  is  limited  to  grouse  and 
ptarmigan,  but  there  are  33  species  of  waterfowl  including  two,  the 
eider  duck  and  the  Emperor  goose,  which  are  unique  to  Alaska. 

The  Department  estimates  that  there  are  more  than  nine  million 
surface  acres  of  freshwater  lakes  in  the  state  and  over  25,000  square 
miles  of  coastal  saltwaters  which  are  available  for  sport  fishing. 

Nearly  thirty  different  kinds  of  fish  and  shellfish  provide  a great 
variety  of  opportunity  for  fishermen. 

Most  of  the  fishing  and  hunting  in  Alaska  takes  place  on 
public  lands  under  the  administration  of  a federal  agency  or  a state 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  The  Department 
held  title  to  only  a little  more  than  9,000  acres  in  1966.  However, 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  cooperates  with  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  State  Division  of  Lands,  in  providing  public  access  sites  and 
waterfowl  game  management  areas. 


Local  Recreation  Areas 

None  of  the  boroughs  in  Alaska  have  park  and  recreation 
departments.  Anchorage  is  the  only  city  in  the  state  which  has  a 
full-time  recreation  department.  The  city  is  developing  a compre- 
hensive recreation  plan  which  will  provide  for  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  present  city  park  system  to  include  facilities  in 
the  surrounding  areas. 


Private  Precreation  Facilities 

The  rol e of  the  private  sector  in  Alaska 1 s outdoor  recrea- 
tion industry  is  becomi ng  i ncreasi ngly important . fh&  results  of  a 
recent  study  of  private  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  in  the  state 
was  descri bed  in  the  Branch  of  Parks  and  Recreation ' s Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan  as  follows: 


There  are  two  basic  types  of  facilities  being  pro- 
vided by  private  endeavor  in  Alaska.  One  group 
includes  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  service 
stations,  souvenir  shops,  private  camp  sites. 


picnicking  areas ; 


access,  ski  areas,  boat- 


i ng  and  bus  tours , and  other  recreational  activ- 
ities.  The  other  group  includes  the  type  of 


■ ' i"5it 
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transportation  visitors  use  to  reach  and  travel 
about  the  inaccessible  parts  of  Alaska.  These 
groups  include  airlines,  cruise  ships,  railroads, 
and  guide  services.  Guide  services  in  Alaska  play 
an  important  role  in  serving  the  public's  needs  in 
all  phases  of  outdoor  recreation  from  shooting  a 
1 600  pound  polar  bear  on  the  ice  floes  in  the 
Bering  Sea  to  sightseeing  and  taking  photographs 
of  the  Alaskan  landscape. 


FUTURE  POTENTIALS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Alaska  possesses  a raw-wildlife  resource  unique  to  the  United 
States  Alaska's  unusual  attractions  of  open  space,  frontier  atmos- 
ohere,  wildlife,  history  and  culture  could  well  make  It  the  recreation 
center  of  America  with  increasing  visitation  from  foreign  nations. 

Once  considered  remote,  jet-air  expansion  and  improved  ferry 
and  shipping  service  combined  with  a more  affluent  society  bring  Alaska 
within  easier  reach  of  larger  population  centers.  Transportation  and 
recreation  studies  show  a constantly  increasing  influx  of  tourists 
and  immigrants  to  Alaska. 

The  qualities  of  Alaska  that  attract  people  are  reduced  by 
deqrees  as  more  people  visit  each  year,  crowd  present  campgrounds, 
overflow  into  gravel  pits  or  roadside  turn-offs  and  stand  elbow  to 
elbow  on  favorite  fishing  streams.  Present  tourist  and  recreational 
facilities  are  wholly  inadequate  to  support  present  demand,  much  less 
future  requirements. 

Expansion  and  improved  maintenance  of  existing  facilities 
is  a paramount  need  if  recreational  demand  is  to  be  met  but  not  the 
answer  in  itself.  Even  though  Alaska  is  large,  use,  in  recreational 
terms,  is  restricted  by  access.  The  present^ highway  system  limits 
travel  plans,  acting  like  a funnel,  and  causing  egress  and  ingress  to 
become  burdensome.  Intensive  use  of  accessible  areas  inundates  the 
resource  quality  and  eventually  decreases  the  desire  of  residents  to 
partici pate  in  recreationand  touri sts  to  visit  Alaska . 

Recreational  attractions,  both  remote  and  already  accessible, 

have  been  identified  by  state  and  fedeiral  agencies.  These  a^eas  are 
considered  to  be  the  i ni  tiaT;  high-quali  ty  wssibi  lTties_  to  recei  ve 

both  plannina  and  development  in;  the  near  futurerv 

these  areas,  with  access,  could  faciltate  V°?!^an™w?,nn.v  to  „l°  t 

recreation  management  in  the  state,  and  provide  the  oppor  y 

present  and  future  recreational  demands. 
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Potential  Development  Areas 

Southeastern  Region 

The  Southeast  region  is  a complex  of  forested  coastal  mount- 
ains separated  from  hundreds  of  islands  by  navigable  channels  of  clear 
blue  waters.  The  aesthetics  of  the  area  on  a clear  day  are  unsurpassed, 
a vacationist's  paradise,  where  bear,  seal,  waterfowl,  deer  and  fish 
appear  limitless.  Glaciers,  inhabited  by  mountain  goats,  feed  directly 
Into  fiords  or  open  waters,  scattering  oddly  shaped  icebergs  through- 
out the  inland  passages.  The  future  recreation  potential  of  the  area 
is  impressive. 

Accessibility  is  improving  through  the  recently  expanded 
ferry  system  and  airline  routes  and  Canadian  cruise  ships. 

Russel  Fiord  is  a proposed  scenic  area  located  near  Yakutat 
containing  100,000  acres.  Two  glaciers  feed  directly  into  the  salt- 
water of  the  deep  fiord.  The  proposed  Yakutat  road  system  could  pro- 
vide vehicle  access  to  this  area  in  addition  to  existing  boat  and  air 
travel . 


Plans  for  a Juneau  recreation  complex  include  development 
of  a winter  sports  area,  the  Juneau  ice  Field,  hiking  trails,  areas 
surrounding  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service's  Mendenhall  Visitor  Center,  and 
campgrounds  to  accommodate  Marine  Highway  tourists.  The  potential  of 
this  area  is  great.  Development  opportunities  exist  from  sea  level 
to  the  unique  Juneau  Ice  Cap.  Jet  planes  bring  this  area  to  within 
three  hours  of  Seattle. 


ERIC 


The  Admiralty  Lakes  Recreation  Area  contains  110,000  acres. 
Initial  planning  is  directed  toward  accommodating  both  developed-type 
recreation  along  proposed  roads  and  "back  country"  opportunities  in 
the  remaining  area.  This  -rea  contains  ten  lakes  in  excess  of  TOO 
acres  each,  making  it  attractive  to  fishermen,  campers  and  canoeists. 


m c fitkf  Recreation  Complex  development  is  planned  by  the 
Hi.  '?*  Forest ^ Service  to  contain  campgrounds,  boating  facilities 
Jok]I?siand.  nterpr!jiVer^ tr*11s*  VTfcs  area’has^recrel^on  appeal  due 


u<a  . D .A  possibil  i ty  is  the  hi  IT  identif  ied  today  as  the 

it  m-!htShanfCerneJfy;  0nly  a few  Russian  graves  remain ^ hire,  but 
it  might  be  feasible  to  reconstruct  the  Old  Blockhouses  .the  nrincinal 
e^^ting  feature;  There  is  also  the  possi bili^^of^r^storinq^the01^3^ 
village  stockade  wan , the  Kolosh  (Indian)  Church,  and  the  trading 


Working  closely  with  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  National 

Rark  Seryi ce  .would  like  to  explore  the  possi bili ties  for  pfeserva- 

tion  and  restoration  of  these  and  other  similar  historic  sites  in 

!i f^hjeptiye  °f  possibly  adding  them  to  the  existing 
Sitka  National  Monument.  ••  'V 
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At  Sitka  Recreation  Complex  development  is  planned  to  con- 
tain campgrounds,  boating  facilities,  hiking,  and  interpretive  trails. 
This  area  has  recreation  appeal  due  to  its  location  on  the  open 
ocean  and  to  the  bays  and  sounds  along  Baranof  and  Chichagof  Islands. 

Eventually  many  of  the  outlying  villages  and  towns  could  be 
directly  connected  to  this  highway  making  them  important  tourist  and 
recreation  centers.  Recreation  developments  may  be  planned  at  key 
areas  along  this  highway  route. 

Considerable  recreation  demand  and  development’ is  expected 
throughout  the  waterways  system.  Anchor  bouys  and  docking  facilities 
are  being  proposed  for  construction  in  cooperation  with  the  state  at 
strategic  locations  throughout  the  system  to  accommodate  ever-increasing 
use  by  resident  and  non-resident  small  boat  travelers.  Access  trails, 
campgrounds,  resorts  and  marinas  may  all  be  a part  of  the  recreational 
development  of  this  area. 

Skagway  is  located  at  the  head  of  the  Yaiya  Inlet  on  the 
Lynn  Canal  in  southeastern  Alaska— terminus  of  the  famous  "Inland 
Passage.11  Founded  in  1897,  Skagway  flourished  as  a result  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley  and  Klondike.  The  town 
is  on  the  direct  route  into  the  gold-bearing  region  and  was  a 
terminus  for  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Route  Railway, 

About  100  buildings  still  stand  which  provide  the  finest 
existing  example  of  an  Alaskan  mining  frontier  town.  White  Pass, 
about  45  miles  long,  lies  northeast  of  Skagway  and  is  still  traversed 
by  the  narrow-gauge  railroad.  This  area  has  been  declared  eligible 
for  National  Historic  Landmark  status. 


Cook  Inlet-Copper  River  Region 

The  Cook  Inlet  and  Copper  River  regions  combine  to  form  a 
main  artery  in  road-oriented  recreation  opportunities.  Present  use 
is  extremely  heavy  along  the  limited  highway  routes  while  millions  of 
acres  of  inaccessible  and  virgin  lands  lie  between  the  roads. 

The  area  serves  the  populations  of  Anchorage,  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Matanuska  Borough,  smaller  communities  along  the  road 
system  and  the  many  tourists  who  drive  the  Alcan  Highway  each  year 
to  see  Alaska.  Hunters,  fishermen  and  tourists  arriving  by  air  use 
Anchorage  and  nearby  communities  as  a base  for  their  expeditions,  ; 

The  recreation  opportunities  .are  many; and  varied  wi  th 
opportunities  ranging  from  sea  level  fishing  and  boating  to  high 
elevation  ski i ng  . Canoei ng  , boating  , hi  king  , sightseei  ng  and  dog- 
sledding  are  offered  seasonally.  A unique  feature  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  from  the  metropolitan  city  of  Anchorage  to  a 
wilderness  camp  in  several  minutes  by  air.  _ 

The  individual  recreation  complexes  next  discussed  have 
recei ved  planning  effort  and  mi  nor,  i nadequate  construction. 


The  three  recreation  complexes.  Tangle  Lakes,  Lake  Louise 
and  Monahan  Flats  are  designed  to  serve  the  Anehorage-Matanuska  Valley 
residents  and  the  many  tourists  using  the  Glenn  and  Denali  highways 
enroute  to  Fairbanks  and  Mount  McKinley  Park.  Internally,  these 
complexes  connect  by  rivers,  lakes  ar.-  occasional  overland  portages. 
With  development,  the  areas  could  provide  extensive  canoeing,  boating, 
fishing,  hunting,  winter  sport  and  wilderness  opportunities  for  a 
large  population. 

The  Wrangell  Mountains,  adjacent  to  the  Canadian  border, 
have  all  the  qualities  of  a wilderness  complex.  With  development 
of  the  proposed  Chitina  to  Koidern,  Yukon  Territory  highway  inter- 
tie, this  area  could  become  one  of  Alaska's  most  aesthetic  and 
Interesting  recreational  areas.  A National  Scenic  Parkway  between 
Copper  River  and  Chitina  Valley  is  under  discussion  and  preliminary 
planning.  Lakes,  streams,  winter  sports,  wilderness  vistas,  horse- 
back riding  and  hunting  in  this  area  are  already  common.  Tne  Dali  I 

sheep,  a prized  trophy  for  the  camera  enthusiast  or  hunter,  is  / 

common  in  the  Wrangell  Mountains.  Early  history  of  Alaska  can  be 
noted  in  the  1902  Valdei-to-Eagle  trail , The  first  communication  / 
line  to  the  interior  and  the  old  Kennicott  copper  mine, where  pure  / 
copper  nuggets,  weighing  tons,  were  picked  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  are  features  of  this  area.  The  remnants  of  the  mining  towns 
offer  possible  attractions  for  road  travelers. 


A Kenai  National  Recreation  Area  is  being  discussed  for 
possible  national  recreation  classification  of  Chugach  National 
Forest  lands  encompassing  about  1,300,000  acres.  The  area  would  be 
managed  primarily  for  recreation  purposes.  Although  some  areas  would 
remain  remote,  others  would  be  made  accessible  by  a system  of  scenic 
roads.  Additional  campgrounds,  trails  for  winter  and  summer  use, 
winter  sports  sites,  scenic  overlooks  and  additional  interpretive 
services  are  planned  within  the  National  Forest  to  be  a part  of  the 
eventual  development  of  the  area,  regardless  of  administrative  status. 

. One  of  the  most  important  and  enjoyable  recreation  areas 
to  visit  is  the  canoe  country  of  the  Kenai  National  Moose  Range. 
Comparatively  small  yet  productive  lakes  are  interconnected  by  port- 
ages and  waterways  affording  an  opportunity  for  many  miles  of  excellent 
canoeing  only  a few  hours  drive  from  Anchorage. 


Bering  Strait  and  Kovukuk-Lower  Yukon  Regions 


Severalland  areas  offer  attractiverecreation  possibilities 
in  the  Bering  Strait  and  Koyukuk-Lower  Yukon  regions. 
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The  south  slope  of  the  western  Brooks  Range  offers  several 
recreation  development  potentials,  particularly  in  the  Endicott  Mountains 
and  the  area  delineated  by  the  Alatna  and  Kobuk  Rivers.  Canyons  are 
deeoto?rlntsare  numerous,  ridges  are  knife-sharp,  and  the  peaks 
rise  * toel evat i ons  of  u, 000  to  9,000  feet.  Dramatic  vertical  drops 
between  mountain  and  valley  floor  and  the  exposure  of  jagged  bare 
granite  peaks  and  their  isolated  cirque  lakes  adds  to  the  appeal  of 

this  area. 

This  is  boundary  area  between  boreal  forest  and  arctic 
tundra.  Treeline  is  digitated  on  these  slopes.  Some  of  the  oldest 
livinq  Alaska  spruce  are  present  in  this  area.  Transition  from 
muskeg  to  bare  fock  can  take  place  over  distances  of  miles  or  within 
^ fpw  hundred  feet  in  tms  varied  topography.  It  is  character! zeo 
by  fw?de  Jariely  of  habitats.  Within  its  clear  lakes  there  is  fine 
fishinq  for  grayling  and  lake  trout.  Thirty-seven  species  of  mammals 
are  found  here.  Among  these  are  black  and  grizzly  bear,  caribou, 
moose  and  Dali  sheep.  More  than  150  species  of  birds  have  been 
recorded  Ecologically,  the  area  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
mountains  manifest  a wide  variety  of  geological  events  and  Passes 
and  typify  the  melding  of  arctic  tundra  and  boreal  forest  and 
associated  plant  and  animal  species* 

Private  individuals,  organizations,  universities  and  federal 
aaencies  have  made  several  studies  and  explorations  in  this  area  for 
natural  resource  and  recreation  values  with  intentions  of  identifying 
and  developing  plans  for  both  wilderness  preservation  and  sound  resource 
development  and  management. 

Recreational  possibilities  and  potential  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  development  and  preservation  of  this  natural 
resource.  Approximately  twenty  lakes  will  accommodate  landings  of 
small  float  planes.  One  airline  already  owns  an  area  on  Selby- 
Narvak  Lake.  This  and  other  potential  areas  could  be  developed 
recreationally  and  add  to  Alaska's  baseeconomy.  Walker  Lake  has 
been  considered  as  having  national  significance  as ®n example  of 
northed  lake  beauty.  Most  lakes  are  bordered  by  high  well-drained 
forested  lands  which  are  ideally  suited  for  compatible  recreation 
site  facilities. 

An  additional  unique  opportunity  is  available  in  this  region 
for  tourist- recreation  development  associated  with  Eskimo  culture  and 
marine  mammal  sport  harvest, 

Tanana  and  Upper  Yukon-Poreupine  Regions 


Recreational  and  historical  attractions  related^to^th^dls- 
covery  of  gold  and  the  subsequent  rush  are  common  in  these  region. 
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In  addition,  opportunity  for  recreational  complex  develop 
ment  exists  in  the  White  Mountains,  Fortymi 1 e and  Yukon  River  areas. 
Fairbanks,  Alaska's  interior  community  of  55,000  people  together  with 
populations  of  adjacent  towns,  and  increasing  tourist  traffic  are  all 
providing  demand  for  such  opportunity.  Similarly,  the  economy  Oi  the 
Fairbanks  area  could  be  strengthened  by  such  development. 

Access  by  road  to  key  points  in  the  region  is  partially 
available,  but  development  of  opportunities  to  date  has  been  minimal. 


Arctic  Region 

Despite  exploration  for  minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  very  little 
is  known  about  the  recreational  opportunities  of  this  region  of  arctic 
desert  at  the  present  time.  Access  is  exclusively  by  aircraft  and  even 
then  limited  to  lakes  and  brush  strips  with  the  only  major  field  being 
at  Point  Barrow. 

A recreational  complex  in  the  Anaktuvuk  Pass  region,  similar 
to  the  Walker  Lake-Alatna  area,  is  a possibility  dependent  upon  trans- 
portation development.  Road  or  railroad  development  for  support  to 
oil  and  mineral  extraction  could  aid  access. 

Several  sites  within  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range 
offer  potential ,and  the  vast  caribou  herds  of  the  region  could  also 
support  sport  as  well  as  subsistence  harvest. 

The  development  of  recreational  opportunity  associated  with 
Eskimo  culture  and  marine  mammal  harvest  offers  economic  as  well  as 
aesthetic  values. 


Gulf  of  Alaska  Region 

New  recreational  potential  in  this  region  includes  develop- 
ments associated  with  the  Columbia  Glacier  and  Copper  River  delta 
waterfowl  management  area. 

At  tidewater  in  Prince  William  Sound  near  Valdez  the 
Columbia  Glacier  offers  tremendous  scenic  attraction.  The  area  is 
close  to  the  present  travel  routes  of  the  state  ferry  between 
Whittier,  Seward  arid  Valdez. 

The  Copper  River  delta  waterfowl  management  area  is  a major 
recreational  attraction  for  photography  and  waterfowl  hunting  in  this 
famed  waterfowl  nesting  and  resting  area.-  :• 

The  Gulf  of  Alaska  reg1on:is itiedto the  Southeast  region 
by  ferry  and  air  transport  and  to  the  Copper  River  region  by  road 
from  Valdez.  Road  travelers  may  enjoy  the  history  of  the  Val dez-to- 
Eagle  trail , first  communication  line  to  the  interior,  and  the 
aesthetic  quality  of  the  pas Shinto  the  interior . 


Bristol  Bay  and  Kodiak  Regions 

In  addition  to  possibilities  and  plans  for  the  expansion  of 
recreational  opportunities  on  the  Kodiak  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
the  Katmai  National  Monument,  two  significant  development  potentials 
exist.  These  are  the  Iliamna  Lake  recreational  complex  and  the  Wood 
River-Tikchik  Lake  region.  Iliamna  Lake,  one  of  the  most  important 
red  salmon  spawning  beds  in  the  world, is  also  unequalled  rainbow  trout 
fishing.  Dali  sheep  abound  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  in  Lake  Clark 
Pass  which  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  glacier-carved  passes  in 
Alaska. 


Proposed  road  and  ferry  extensions  could  provide  increased 
tourist  and  residential  access.  This  area,  presently  classified  for 
recreational  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  could  receive 
heavy  use  in  the  near  future. 

The  Wood  River-Tikchik  Lakes  with  their  connecting  rivers 
combine  to  provide  the  most  scenic  recreation  waterway  system  in  Alaska, 
The  lakes  and  rivers  are  clear,  large  and  beautiful.  Lake  trout, 

Arctic  char,  rainbows,  greyling  and  salmon  are  the  most  promising  fish 
in  the  area  for  a freshwater  fishery  and  for  sport  fishing.  .The  lands 
of  the  area  have  been  selected  and  classified  for  recreation  by  the 
State  of  Alaska.  The  region  has  also  long  been  studied  and  suggested 
as  a potential  major  national  or  state  park.  Joint  federal-state 
management  of  this  area  is  a possibility. 


Other  Potentials  - National  Landmarks 

The  Registry  of  National  Landmarks  is  a program  administered 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935.  The  program  was  undertaken  to 
establish  an  inventory  of  nationally  significant  historical  and  natural 
properties  of  America  and  to  encourage  their  continued  preservation. 
The  Registered  National  Landmarks  program  is  voluntary.  Landmark 
designation  does  not  change  ownership  or  responsibility  for  the  prop- 
erty; it  merely  pledges  owners  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  particular 
sites.  Those  already  registered  in  Alaska  include: 


American  Flag  Raising  Site— Sitka,  Alaska 


At  this  site  on  October  18,  1867,  the  Russian  flag  was 
1 owered  and  the  Amen*  can  f!  ag  rai  sed  to  symbol  i ze  the  transfer- of 
sovereignty  over  the  Alaskan  territory  from  Russia  to  the  United 

States. 


Anvil  Creek  Gold  Discovery  Site— Nome,  Alaska 

The  first  large  gold  placer  strike  in  Alaska  was  made  at 
the  Anvil  Creek  Gold  Discovery  Site  on  September  20,  1898.  >j;his 
discovery  resulted  in  Alaska's  greatest  gold  rush;,;:;.:; 


Blrnlrk—Barrow,  Alaska 


The  series  of  mounds  at  this  site  provided  the  material  by 


which  archeologists  have  been  able  to  describe  the  development  ot 
Eskimo  culture  in  this  northernmost  part  of  the  United  States  from 
around  600  AD  to  the  present  day. 


The  Chaluka  site  is  a village  mound  holding  remains  of  all 
culture  periods  thus  far  identified  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


Ersklne  House--Ko 'iak,  Alaska 

The  Erskine  House  is  apparently  the  oldest  Russian  structure 


still  standing  in  the  United  States.  It  was  traditionally  built  in 
1792-1793  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Baranov. 


The  Pribilof  Islands  have  been  the  greatest  single  source 
of  furs  in  the  world  since  1787,  and  its  rookeries  still  exhibit  in 
living  form  the  fur  resources  that  have  lured  Russian,  British,  French, 
Spanish,  and  American  fur  hunters  to  Alaska  from  the  18th  century  down 
to  the  present. 


Strait  region  to  be  scientifically  investigated  and  reported.  This 
investigation  first  provided  data  on  the  sequence  of  cultures  In 
St.  Lawrence  Island;  and  through  this  work,  it  was  then  possible  to 
reduce  the  accumulated  information  on  Eskimo  prehistory  to  chrono- 
logical order. 


Chaluka — Umnak  Island,  Alaska 


Fur  Seal  Rookeries— St.  Paul  Island,  Alaska 


Gambell  Sites--St,  Lawrence  Island,  Alaska 


The  Cambell  Sites  were  the  first  in  the  greater  Bering 


Iplutak — Point  Hope,  Alas 

Ipiutak  is  a large  and  spectacular  Paleo-Eskimo  site  with 


house  remains  and  elaborate  burials. 


Iyatayet— Cape.;-  Denbigh,  Alaska 


The  Iyatayet  site,  between.  6,000  and  8,000  years  old,  is 
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Old  Sitka  Site— near  Sitka,  Alaska 

The  Old  Sitka  and  Redoubt  St.  Michael  Site,  1799-1802,  was 
the  first  European  settlement  in  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Tlingit  Indians  in  June,  1802, 

Pal uqvik— Hawkins  Island,  Alaska 

Palugvik  provided  evidence  that  the  Eskimo-speaking 
inhabitants  of  heavily  timbered  Pacific  bays  and  islands  of  the 
Prince  William  Sound  Region  were  not  newcomers,  but  part  of  a long 
established  population  and  culture, 

Russian  Mission  Orphanage--Sitka,  Alaska, 

Erected  in  1842,  the  Russian  Mission  Orphanage  served  as 
the  residence,  office,  mission  school,  and  private  chapel  of  Ivan 
Veniaminov,  the  Russian  religious  leader  and  first  Bishop  of  Alaska. 

St,  Michael's  Cathedral  (Site)— Sitka,  Alaska 

Until  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  2,  1966,  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  was  regarded  as  the  finest  example  of  Russian  architecture 
in  the  United  States,  The  Cathedral  is  currently  being  recons truced. 

Skaowav  and  White  Pass  (Historic  Distri ct)--Skagw_a,y , Alaska 

Skagway,  founded  in  1897,  flourished  as  a result  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley  and  Klondike  region  of 
Canada. 

Wales  Comp1ex--Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska 

Strategically  located  on  the  aboriginal  Eskimo  trade  routes, 
the  Wales  sites  have  produced  materials  dating  from  around  600  AD  to 
the  present, 

Vnknn  T^land  (Main  Site V— Yukon  Island,  Alaska 


The  Yukon  Island  Main  Site  is  the  oldest  and  most  continuously 
occupied  of  the  known  Cook  Inlet  aboriginal  sites,  having  been  utilized 
as  a village  site  for  about  2,700  years.  V ; 


Lake  George 

In  the  Chugach  Mountains  about  44  miles  northeast  of  Anchorage 
Lake  George  has  been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
addition  to  the  National  Registry  of  National  Landmarks, 


Other  Potentials  - Natural  Landmarks 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  inherent  natural  values  in  Alaska, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  also  has  an  extensive  program  for  the 
evaluation  of  outstanding  natural  areas  for  possible  eligibility  as 
Registered  Natural  Landmarks,  Areas  recommended  for  approval  In  this 
category  include: 


Aniakchak  Crater,  Alaska 

Administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  crater  of 
Am akchak  contains  approximately  20,000  acres  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
known  in  the  world.  It  has  hurled  15.4  cubic  miles  of  debris  out  of 
its  core,  scattering  it  for  20  miles  on  the  surrounding  countryside. 


Bogoslof  Island,  Alaska 

The  160-acre  island,  located  in  the  Bering  Sea  about  25  air 
miles  north  of  Umnak  Island  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  as  a national  wild- 
life refuge.  Bogoslof  Island  is  an  historic  geologic  feature.  At 
least  six  island  masses  have  risen  here  in  130  years.  Remnants  of  the 
last  three  eruptions  form  the  present  island.  A large  variety  of  sea 
birds  nest  here. 


Mount  Veniaminof,  Alaska 

The  more  than  800,000-acre  area  of  Mount  Veniaminof  is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It  is  located  in  the 
Aleutian  Chain,  about  20  air  miles  southeast  of  Port  Mol lei*  on  the 
Bering  Sea  and  20  miles  northwest  of  Chlgnik  on  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Veniaminof  crater  contains  a cupped  ice  field  of  25  square 
miles,  the  most  extensive  crater-glacier  in  the  nation.  It  is  the 
only  known  glacier  on  the  continent  with  an  active  volcanic  vent  in 
its  center. 


Shishaldin  Volcano,  Alaska 

Shi shal din  Crater  is  the  highest  of  eleven  known  volcanoes 
on  Unimak  Island  about  50  miles  west  of  Cold  Bay  in  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago  of  Alaska.  The  actual  Cone  nnd  crater  include  about 
63,000  acres.  It  is  part  of v the  Aleutian  Islands  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 


The  Arrigetch  Peaks  lie  in  the  central  Brooks  Range  of 
Alaska,  approximately  250  miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks.  Interesting 
and  important  illustrations  of  tundra  and  boreal  forest  ecology  are 
found  in  the  area.  Primary  significance,  however,  is  related  to  its 
examples  of  geological  processes. 


Brown  Bear  Refuge,  Alaska 

The  Brown  Bear  Refuge  is  an  area  of  approximately  160  square 
miles,  including  the  mouth  of  the  McNeil  River  and  the  major  portion 
of  its  drainage.  On  the  Alaska  Peninsula  about  200  miles  southwest  of 
Anchorage 5 the  river  opens  into  Kamishak  Bay  in  the  southern  por  ion 
of  Cook  Inlet.  The  refuge  is  set  aside  by  the  state  to  provide 
permanent  protection  of  the  brown  bear  in  a natural  habitat. 


Middleton  Island,  Alaska 

Middleton  Island,,  consisting  of  about  five  square  miles,  is 
located  in  the  Gulf  of  Alaskaebout  155  miles  southeast  of  Anchorage. 
The  great  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964  uplifted  the  island  ten  feet. 
There  is  wave-cut  terrace  evidence  of  this  happening  to  Middleton 
at  least  five  times  in  the  past,  providing  a significant  illustration 
of  tectonic  uplift  as  a result  of  earthquakes. 


Unoa  Island,  Alaska 


Unga  Island  is  the  largest  in  the  Shumagin  Island  group, 
just  off  the  Alaska  Peninsula  about  500  miles  southwest  of  Anchorage 
and  about  70  miles  east  of  Cold  Bay.  The  exposures  of  petrified 
loqs  and  stumps  occur  along  the  shores  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
island  in  an  area  of  about  6,400  acres.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  pal eobotani cal  specimens  so . common 
on  Unga  Island  occur  as  standing  stumps  and  "rolled"  logs,  in 
which  wood  has  been  replaced  by  silica  or  carbonized.  That  a forest 
of  such  large  trees  could  flourish  on  what  almost  certainly  was  an 
island  perhaps  one  million  years  ago^or  more  has  meaning  in  terms 
of  the  passage  of  species  between  Asia  and  America. 


Walker  Lake,  Alaska 


Walker  Lake  lies  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range  in 
northern  Alaska  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  Kobqk  River  and  includes 
al  1 of  Walker  Lake  and  its  principal  tri butary ,;;tl<al uluktok  Creek,  a 
total  area  of  about  283  square  miles.  This  lake  provides  a striking 
example  of  the  geological  and  biological  relationships  of  a mountain 
1 ake  at  the  northern  limit  of  forest  growth  on  the  south  slope  pf 
the  Brooks  Range.  > 


Walrus  Islands,  Alaska 


The  five  islanc  asking  up  the  Walrus  Islands  State  Game 
Sanctuary  are  in  Bristol  Bay  about  375  miles  southwest  of  Anchorage 
The  land  area  involved  totaling  about  9,n87  acres  is  owned  by  the 
state  and  administered  as  a walrus  sanctuary. 


The  following  maps.  Figures  IV-62  to  IV-63,  show  the 
location  of  existing  and  potential  recreation  areas  in  the  state: 


Photo  by  u.  S.  Forest  Service 


Photo  by  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
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PRESENT  SIGNIFICANT  RECREATION  AREAS 
of 

ALASKA 


National  Conservation  Areas 

Native  Tourist  Attraction  Areas 

Areas  of  Concentrated  Public  Use 
on  State,  Private  & Public  Domain  Lands, 
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MAJOR  DEVELOPMENT  POTENTIALS  FOR  RECREATION 

IN 

ALASKA 


1 

Russel  Fjord 

10 

Kenai  Lakes 

2 

Juneau  lee  Field 

11 

Kenai  Canoe  System 

3 

Admiralty  Lakes 

12 

Salmon  Lake 

4 

Sitka 

13 

Walker  Lake 

5 

Skagway 

14 

Alatna-Kobuk  Region 

6 

Tangle  Lakes 

15 

White  Mts, 
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Lake  Louise 
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For tymile 
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Monahan  Flats 

17 

Yukon  Recreation  Area 
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Wrangell  Mts , and 

18 

Columbia  Glacier 

Scenic  parkway 
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Copper  River  Delta  Area 
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Iliamna  Lake  Recreational  Complex 
Wood-Tikchik  Lakes  Region 
Expansion  of  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park 
Isenbeck  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
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SUBSURFACE  RESOURCES 


LOCATABLE  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Relation  to  Native  Protests  and  Claims 

More  than  half  of  Alaska's  total  metallic  production,  valued 
at  over  1,3  billion  dollars,  has  come  from  areas  now  covered  by  Native 
protest  claims,  and  an  important  part  of  the  state's  known  mineral  re- 
sources  also  are  in  claim  areas.  Gold  and  copper  make  up  the  major  part 
or  Alaska  s metal  production  and  known  resources. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska's  primary  gold-producing  area.  Is  outside 
the  claim  area,  as  are  the  important  Fortymile  and  Seventymile  districts 
However,  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  Iditarod  districts,  ranked  second  and 
third  in  production,  fall  within  the  claim  boundaries,  which  thus  en- 
compass areas  responsible  for  something  over  half  the  state's  total 
placer  gold  production. 


_ . . The  formerly  productive  mines  of  Kennecott  and  Prince  William 

bound  and  the  potentially  significant  resources  at  Bornite  and  Oranqe 
Hill-Bond  Creek  are  located  in  areas  of  Native  protest  claims.  Of  the 
major  copper-producing  areas,  only  that  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  is 
outside  the  Native  claims  boundary. 


At  present  a realistic  value  cannot  be  put 
metallic  resources  of  lands  under  Native  protests  or 
on.y  be  pointed  out  that  geologic  provinces  known  to 
mineral  occurrence  cut  across  Alaska,  and  it  can  be  1 
portant  resources  will  be  discovered  in  some  of  these 
of  the  areas  of  Native  contention.  Thus  far  only  the 
gion  and  north  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range,  both  includ 
protest  claims,  appear  generally  unfavorable  for  the 
lie  mineral  resources. 
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History  of  Mineral  Resource  Development 


Metallic  mineral  resources,  particularly  gold  and  copper,  were 
mainstays  of  the  Alaskan  economy  from  about  1880  until  shortly  after 
world  War  II.  After  that,  rising  operating  costs  and  depletion  of  known 
?Qfi7SlJS  adv®r3ely  affected  Alaska's  metal  mining  industry,  until  in 
1967  the  production  of  all  metals  was  valued  at  less  than  $7,000,000 

iQifi9Urn«PPr^imaJulyJ°?ny  1/7th  of  the  maximum  $48,000,000  reached  in 
nJn!i«-0fIS!ltlnfl  !he  i0lUr  loss  t0  the  economy  has  been  the  steady  ex- 
pansion of  the  sand  and  gravel  industry  and  the  production  of  leasable 

n^n  inS  petroleum.  Preliminary  estimates  suagest  oil  and 

gas  production  in  1967  was  valued  at  about  $88,000,000,  a figure  approach 
ing  twice  the  value  of  any  single  year's  total  metallic  production. 


Dollars  from  the  strongly  localized  petroleum  and  natural  gas  industry 
do  not  however,  directly  affect  many  Alaska  communities  formerly  sta- 
bill  zed  Kmln^ng,  so  dollar  values  are  not  totally  equatable  wnh  over- 
all  prosperity. 

The  fact  that  Alaska  has  resources  of  strategic  metals  and_ 
increased  geologic  and  exploration  activity  suggests  that  the  low  point 
in  Alaskan  metals  production  may  have  been  reached  and  a gradual  expan 
sion  is  in  order.  Economic  factors  pointing  to  this  are  continued  high 
prices  for  strategic  metals  such  as  mercury,  tin,  and  nickel,  the  two 
price  system  for  gold,  and  Japanese  interest  in  raw  materials  from  the 
Pacific  coastal  region.  Of  special  interest  to  this  report  is  1*e 
that  because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  metals  in  the  state,  many  oc- 
currences and  some  significant  resources  fall  in  the  areas  of  Native 
protest. 


Mineral  Resources  as  Related  to  Geologic  Framework 

Inspection  of  the  mineral  commodity  maps  included  in  this  re- 
port shows  that  metallic  minerals  are  very  widely  distributed  in Alaska, 
being  generally  absent  only  from  the  crest  and  north  slope  of  the 
Range,  the  Arctic  Coastal  plain,  and  the  outer  Aleutian  Islands.  Else 
where,  the  lack  of  known  occurrences  probably  reflects  burial  beneath 
surficial  deposits  or  inadequate  examination  i of  surface  exposures^ 
oenfiriaiiu  in  rpmnte  regions.  The  data  on  the  regional  suDsurrace 
resource^ maps  (FigSres  IV  - 64  to  IV  - 78)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
showing  the  localities  that  have  produced  placer  gold,  are  particularly 
significant.  Small  amounts  of  gold  accompany  many  different  types  of 
metallic  deposits,  and  although  these  deposits  are  not  necessary 
minable  in  their  primary  concentrations,  the  winnowing  effect  of  running 
water  and  erosion  has  selectively  sorted  the  gold  and  produced  placer 
deposits.  Such  deposits  did  not  need  sophisticated  tools  for  discovery, 
only  a pick,  shovel,  and  gold  pan.  Because  of  this  wide  distribution 
and  ease  of  discovery,  the  maps  showing  distribution  of  placer  gold  de- 
posits serve  as  a good  general  guide  to  the  ubiquity  of  metallization 
in  Alaska.  The  main  region  where  the  placer  gold  distribution  does  not 
adequately  reflect  metal  deposits  is  southeastern  Alaska,  where  the 
sparsity  of  nlacers  reflects  the  steep  topography  and  rapidly  moving 
rivers  rather  than  sparsity  of  metal  deposits. 

The  subsurface  resource  maps  show  the  main  metal  lie  com- 
modities of  the  state*,  they  are  based  on  many  published  commodity  maps, 
parti cul ary  those  published  by  the  U.  S,  Geological  Survey. 


Superposition  of  data  from  these  maps  on  a geologic  map  of  the 
state  shows  clearly  that  most  clusters  of  mineral  occurrences  conform  .0 
a definite  geologic  province  or  belt.  This  fact  provides  a means  for 
predicting,  in  general,  where  new  ore  discoveries  will  be  made.  For 
example,  the  basic  similarity  of  geology  along  the  southern  Brooks  Range 
extending  southward  into  the  eastern  Seward  Peninsula,  suggests  that 
massive  copper  sulphide  deposits  similar  to  those  partly  developed  at 
Ruby  Creek  may  occur  at  other  pi  aces  in  this  province.  Because  the 
geology  of  Alaska  is  still  incompletely  known  and  because  many  regions 
are  covered  by  surflcial  deposits  or  are  relatively  inaccessible  to 
prospectors,  it  is  clear  that  many  ore  deposits  are  yet  to  be  found; 
hence,  an  appraisal  of  the  mineral  potential  must  be  based  on  knowledge 
of  the  geologic  framework  and  of  the  mineral  deposits  already  known. 

Metallic  Commodities 

Antimony 

Antimony  is  one  of  the  oldest  metals  in  continuous  use  by  man. 
In  metallic  form  it  is  used  in  alloys  to  increase  hardness,  minimize 
shrinkage,  inhibit  corrosion  and  lower  the  melting  point;  very  pure 
antimony  metal  is  used  in  semiconductor  and  thermoelectric  devices.  In 
its  nonmetal  lie  form  antimony  has  a wide  range  of  industrial  applications 
including  paints,  vulcanizing  aaents,  ultraviolet  light  textile  filters 
and  fire  resistant  organic  solvents. 


Production 

Total  production  of  antimony  ore  from  Alaska  is  estimated  to 
have  been  no  more  than  6,400  short  tons.  Most  of  this  has  come  from  the 
Stampede  mine  in  the  Kantishna  district,  about  100  miles  southwest  of 
Fairbanks,  and  from  deposits  near  Fairbanks. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  Stampede  mine  in  1936,  Alaskan 
production  was  minor  except  during  the  period  of  high  wartime  prices 
from  1915  to  1918.  Between  1936  and  1951  production  from  that  mine  was 
about  3,300  tons  of  ore  containing  approximately  1,700  tons  of  metallic 
antimony.  Since  1951  shipments  have  been  sporadic  and  probably  have 
totalled  less  than  100  tons.  No  shipments  were  made  from  the  Stampede 
mine  in  1966,  but  14  short  tons  of  concentrates  containing  55  percent 
antimony  were  added  to  45  tons  of  ore  already  stockpiled. 


Production  from  the  Fairbanks  district  has  been  approximately 
3,000  tons, 2,500  tons  of  which  was  shipped  prior  to  World  War  II  when 
the  price  of  the  comnodity  was  high.  No  data  are  avilable  on  the  amount 
of  antimony  recovered  from  the  Red  Devil  quicksilver  mine  near  Sleetmute 
in  southwestern  Alaska,  but  It  is  believed  to  be  comparatively  minor. 


Resources  and  potential 

Stibnite,  the  principal  ore  mineral  of  antimony.  Is  widespread 
in  Alaska  and  occurs  mainly  in  the  form  of  small  discontinuous  lode  de- 
posits. At  the  Stampede  mine  the  ore  occurs  in  veins,  lenses  and  stringers 
controlled  by  shear  zones  that  cut  schistose  quartzite.  One  exceptional 
ore  body  was  26  feet  thick.  The  low-grade  mill  ore  contained  10  to  20 
percent  and  the  high-grade  shipping  ore  more  than  50  percent  ?f  anJ'lt™|W 
per  ton.  Other  smaller  deposits  occur  in  the  Kanin shna  district  on  Slate, 
Caribou  and  Slippery  Creeks  and  scattered  along  the  front  of  the  Alaska 
Range. 

At  least  50  stibnite  lode  deposits  are  known  in  the  Fairbanks 
district,  but  the  principal  ones  are  localized  in  the  Pedro  Dome  and 
Ester  Dome  qold  belts  in  an  area  that  roughly  extends  between  10  miles 
west  and  23  miles  northeast  of  Fairbanks.  Eighteen  of  these  deposits 
have  been  productive,  mainly  from  quartz  veins  in  schist.  Many  of  the 
veins  contain  jamesonite  and  other  antimony-bearing  sulfosalts,  as  wen 
as  gold,  silver  and  base  metals. 

On  the  Seward  Peninsula,  stibnite  is  associated  with  gold, 
silver,  and  some  base  metals  in  quartz-calcite  veins  that  cut  schist  east 
and  north  of  Nome.  About  1 ,500  pounds  of  ore  reportedly  was  mined  from 
the  Peterson  and  Lamoreaux  property,  but  was  never  shipped.  Other  small 
antimony  deposits  occur  in  the  Goodpaster  and  Bonni field  districts  of 
east-central  Alaska,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  at  Caamano  Point  about 
16  miles  northwest  of  Ketchikan. 

In  addition  to  being  small  and  erratically  distributed,  most 
of  Alaska's  antimony  deposits  are  inadequately  explored  or  developed. 
Overall  reliable  resource  estimates  therefore  are  not  possible.  Known 
resources  in  the  Fairbanks  and  Kantishna  districts  probably  only  amount 
to  100  tons  or  so  of  high-grade  and  perhaps  10,000  tons  of^ low-grade  or 
submarginal  material.  The  resources  of  the  Seward  Pern nsu. a are  estimated 
to  be  a few  thousand  tons.  Doubtless  additional  discoveries  can  be 
expected,  especially  in  the  less  explored  bedrock  areas  of  the  state, 
and  new  resources  developed  by  further  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of 
known  deposits.  Byproduct  recovery  from  Alaskan  mercury  deposits  also 
can  be  anticipated.  However,  antimony  has  a specialized  consumption 
pattern  that  does  not  conform  to  general  mineral  economic  trends,  but 
rather  to  the  special  demands  of  the  storage battery,  textile,  pi as tics .. 

and  rubber  industries.  The  geologic  and  economic  factors  associated  with 
domestic  antimony  deposits,  especially  those  tn. Alaska,  probably  preclude 
successful  competition  with  low-cost  imports  and  discourage  hope  for 
significant  increased  domestic  production,  even  under  the  incentive  of 
an  abnormally  high  price. 
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Beryl  1 ium 


Beryllium,  long  famous  for  its  ability  to  harden  copper  with 
steel! ike  strength,  now  also  has  important  applications  in  nuclear  energy, 
high-speed  flight,  missiles,  and  space  exploration. 

Until  about  1960,  beryllium  was  a strategic  element  in  short 
supply  within  the  United  States;  essentially  all  of  the  230  tons  of 
metal  used  yearly  was  derived  from  imported  beryl  ores.  In  1960,  deposits 
of  nonpegmatite  beryllium  were  found  in  the  Seward  Peninsula,  Alaska, 
and  at  Spor  Mountain,  Utah.  Because  of  large  proven  reserves,  captive 
market,  and  nearness  to  low-cost  transportation,  it  is  likely  that  beryl- 
lium from  the  Utah  deposits  will  meet  domestic  requirements  for  many 
years,  even  if  consumption  rises  drastically.  At  present,  interest  of 
industry  in  exploring  for  additional  deposits  and  reserves  of  beryllium 
is  practically  nil;  however,  should  large-scale  new  uses  develop,  such 
as  use  of  beryllium-aluminum  or  beryllium-magnesium  alloys  in  airframes, 
the  Alaska  deposits  conceivably  could  become  productive. 

The  large  Alaska  deposits  near  Lost  River  consist  mainly  of 
the  beryllium  mineral  chrysoberyl  (AlgBeCL)  intergrown  with  diaspora, 
fluorite  (CaFp),  tourmaline,  white  mica,  and  small  amounts  of  euclase 
(HBeAlSiOj-) , Bertrandite  (HgBe^SigOg)  * todorokite  (a  manganese  mineral ) , 
and  hematite.  Some  veins  contain  sulfide  minerals  and  cassiterite.  All 
the  deposits  are  of  the  replacement  type  in  limestone,  forming  veins, 
pipes  and  stockworks.  Resources  amount  to  about  1,960,000  short  tons  of 
material  containing  between  0.15  and  0.54  percent  beryl  1 ium,  with  an 
average  of  50  percent,  fluorite.  Additional  large  resources  of  lower 
grade  are  known.  As  the  district  is  largely  unexplored,  chances  are 
good  for  increasing  reserves  by  physical  exploration.  Small  amounts  of 
phenacite  (BegSiO^)  occur  in  pegmatites  associated  with  a peralkaline 
stock  at  Bokan  Mountain,  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Because  the  Lost  River  deposits  contain  an  average  of  about  50 
percent  fluorite,  it  is  conceivable  that  a hydrometallurgical  process 
involving  production  of  saleable  HF  could  be  developed;  even  this  possi- 
bility seems  remote  because  of  the  distance  from  markets  and  source  of 
sulfuric  acid,  which  probably  would  be  used  in  the  process.  Hence,  we 
may  conclude  that  Alaskan  beryllium  deposits  are,  for  present  at  least, 
not  suitable  for  competitive  commercial  development. 


Chromite 

Because  of  its  special  properties  of  imparting  hardness,  corro- 
sion and  oxidation  resistance,  and  strength  at  elevated  temperatures, 
chromium  is  essentially  indispensable  in  a broad  range  of  industrial 
applications.  In  addition,  chromium  chemicals  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pigments,  leather  tanning,  textile  processing  and  electroplating, 
and  chromite,  the  only  ore  of  chromium,  is  a major  refractory. 


Total  production  of  chromite  from  Alaska  has  only  been  about 
30 ,000  tons,  mainly  under  the  stimulus  of  high  wartime  prices  and  all 
from  deposits  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  Approximately  3,000  tons  of  ore 
averaging  about  45  percent  Cr20o  was  mined  in  1917-1918  from  a single 
deposit  at  Claim  Point.  From  1942  to  1944  a total  of  6,619  tons,  averg- 
ing  about  42  percent  CroOo,  was  produced  from  deposits  on  Red  fountain. 
The  most  recent  production  from  1954  to  1957  amounted  to  21,435  tons  of 
ore,  all  from  the  Red  Mountain  deposits.  Most  of  this  was  of  metallur- 
gical grade  (48  percent  Cr202)  with  a CrtFe  ratio  of  about  2.9:1 . 


Resources  and  potential 

The  only  significant  chromite  deposits  known  in  Alaska  occur  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  at  two  localities:  one  is  at  Claim 

Point  near  Portlock*  the  other  is  at  Red  Mountain,  10  miles  southeast  of 
Seldovia,  These  deposits  are  localized  in  two  ultramafic  intrusive  bodies 
and  consist  of  chromitiferous  layers  that  range  in  size  from  thin  stringers 
to  lenses  that  contain  more  than  50,000  tons. 


At  Claim  Point  most  of  the  chromite  occurs  in  a single  layered 
and  disseminated  deposit  that  contains  less  than  30  percent  Cr^.  The 
deposit  is  at  least  350  feet  long  and  averages  60  feet  in  width.  Thick- 
ness and  grade  become  negligible  175  feet  beneath  the  surface. 


The  31  known  Red  Mountain  deposits  occur  at  altitudes  between 
1,200  and  2,800  feet.  The  main  ore  body  is  about  7 feet  thick,  630  feet 
long,  and  extends  at  least  235  feet  down  the  dip  of  50°. 


Other  occurrences  of  chromite  in  ultramafic  rocks  are  known  in 
the  Chugach  Mountains  near  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  near  Eklutna,  about  7 
miles  southeast  of  Tonsona  in  the  Copper  River  Basin,  near  Livengood  in 
the  Yukon  River  region,  in  southeastern  Alaska  on  Baranof  Island,  and  on 
the  Cleveland  Peninsula  near  Ketchikan. 


The  total  estimated  chromite  resources  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula 
are  about  420,000  long  tons.  Those  at  Claim  Point  are  estimated  at 
268,000  tons  of  material  that  contains  about  18  percent  CroOj.  At_Red 
Mountain  most  of  the  remaining  known  resources,  which  total  about  150,000 
tons,  contain  between  11  and  49  percent  Cr203,  with  a CrtFe  ratio  of  3:1. 
The  chromite  resource  of  the  area  near  Tonsona  does  not  exceed  a few 
thousand  tons,  and  a few  hundred  tons  of  shipping  ore  might  be  minable 
from  the  Red  Bluff  Bay  deposit  on  Baranof  Island. 

Ultramafic  rocks  of  the  type  that  typically  contain  workable 
deposits  of  chromite  are  widely  distributed  throughout  Alaska.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  localities  discussed  above,  areas  of  ultramafic  rocks  in  the 
De  Long  Mountains  of  northwestern  Alaska,  near  Platinum  in  southwestern 
Alaska,  eastward  from  Fairbanks  to  the  International  Boundary,  and  in 
several  areas  of  sou theastern  A1 aska:  constitute  geol og 1 cal  env ironments 
favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  chromite.  Intensive  prospecting  in  these 
regions  might  result  in  significant  increases  in  estimates  of  Alaskan 


chromite  resources. 


Copper 

Copper  is  one  of  the  major  industrial  metals  in  modern  civili- 
zation, and  its  utilization  by  man  dates  from  prehistoric  times.  About 
half  of  it  is  used  in  diverse  electrical  applications;  most  of  the  rest 
Is  used  in  various  alloys  and  in  nearly  every  major  industry.  Signifi- 
cant properties  of  copper  are  its  high  electrical  and  thermal  conducti- 
vities, good  corrosion  resistance,  ductility,  malleability,  and  high 
strength . 


Production  ( 

Copper  largely  from  the  Kennecott  minesl  was  important  in 
Alaska's  economy  between  1911  and  1938.  For  many! years  the  mines  were 
one  of  the  world's  major  copper  producers,  with  a total  production  of 
about,  1.2  billion  pounds  of  copper  and  significant  byproduct  silver  from 
copper  sulfide  lodes  in  limestone.  Other  Alaskan  copper  production  was 
from  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Prince  William  Sound  region.  South- 
eastern Alaska  production  was  mainly  between  1906  and  1918  from  contact- 
metamorphic  deposits  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  It  included  about  23 
million  pounds  of  copper  and  byproduct  gold,  silver,  and  palladium. 

Prior  to  1930  mines  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  region,  chiefly  the 
LaTouche  and  Ell amar,  produced  about  214  million  pounds  of  copper  with 
subsidiary  byproduct  precious  metals.  A little  native  copper  was  used 
by  the  Copper  River  Indians  and  some  of  the  coastal  tribes,  who  probably 
acquired  it  bv  bartering. 

Since  1938  Alaskan  copper  production  has  been  negligible. 

During  the  past  few  years  a few  hundred  tons  of  copper  ore  has  been  mined 
from  surficial  workings  at  the  Kennecott  mines. 


Resources  and  potential 

The  potential  for  increased  copper  production  from  Alaska  is 
good,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  state  will  regain  its  former  prominent 
position  among  the  world's  copper  producers.  The  largest  known  copper 
reserve  in  Alaska  is  in  the  Bornite  (Ruby  Creek)  deposits  where  more 
than  100  million  tons  of  ore  containing  1.2  to  1.6  percent  copper  have 
been  reported  (Mining  World,  February  1962,  p.  21 , 39).  The  Orange  Hill 
porphyry  copper  deposit  near  Nabesna  has  reserves  estimated  at  200  million 
tons  of  0.4  percent  copper  and  lesser  amounts  of  molybdenum,  gold,  and 
silver.  These  reserves  can  be  augmented  by  extrapolation  to  include 
that  part  of  the  mineralized  stock  beneath  the  altitude  of  the  Nanesna 
River  and  small  adjacent  contact-metamorphic  deposits.  Other  Alaska 
copper  deposits  are  best  considered  as  resources.  Those  in  the  Prince 
William  Sound  region  are  estimated  to  include  1.5  million  tons  that 
average  slightly  more  than  1 percent  copper  and  5 million  tons  that 
average  slightly  less  than  1 percent  copper.  Copper  resources  of  the 
Kasaan  Peninsula  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  are  estimated  to  be  about  1.5 
million  tons  with  an  average  copper  content  of  less  than  2 percent. 


Elsewhere  in  southeastern  Alaska  small  resources  are  in  d®P°s^ts 
Copper  Mountain  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  at  the  Sumdum  Prospect  about 
50  miles  southeast  of  Juneau,  and  a few  other  Prospects  Recent  y dis- 
covered copper  deposits  south  of  McLean  Anri,  near  the  southern  tip  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  are  being  explored,  but  their  potential  cannot  as 
yet  be  evaluated. 

Inferred  copper  resources  at  the  Kennecott  mines  and  nearby 
ornsDects  are  small,  but  the  possibility  of  discovering  a deposit  in  the 
district  similar  to  the  bonanza  Kennecott  deposits  cannot  be  precluded. 

The  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation  has  been  exploring  an  apparently  large 
low-grade  copper  deposit  near  Bond  Creek  east  of  Nabesna,  but  no  reports 
concerning  this  deposit  have  been  published.  The  only  data  < *vai lable 
indicate  that  the  grade  of  the  deposit  is  comparable  to  that  at  Orange 

Hill . 

Some  of  the  greenstone  (altered  lava)  that  underlies  large  < 
tracts  of  east-central  Alaska,  including  parts  of  the  Wrangell  Mountains 
and  the  Alaska  Range,  contains  native  copper  and  constitutes  a Potential 
resource.  Although  many  of  these  deposits  probably  are  large,  they 
characteristically  are  too  lean  to  encourage  significant  exploration. 
Othertopper  resources  are  scattered  in  parts  of  the  central  and  southern 
Alaska  Range  and  in  southwestern  Alaska. _ At  present  they  cannot  be  evalu- 
ated adequately,  but  additional  exploration  may  indicate  that  some  of 
them  are  important.  The  association  of  copper  with  greenstone  suggests 
that  concentrations  of  copper  may  also  occur  near  it  in  other  rock  ts, 

A possible  example  is  the  copper  deposit  found  in  1963  near .J*®® 
in  the  Valdez  Creek  district,  where  copper  minerals  are  in  limestone 
adjacent  to  a thick  series  of  somewhat  cupriferous  basalts. 

Copper  is  a potentially  valuable  byproduct  of  nickel -copper 
deposits  that  are  associated  with  mafic  and  ultramafic  rocxs,  chiefly  in 
southeastern  Alaska.  In  particular  the  Brady  Glacier  prospect  contains 
sufficient  tonnage  and  grade  to  become  a significant  copper  producer.  By- 
propel  copper  probably  would  also  be  recovered  In  the  advent  of  mining 
rnmp  nf  the  state’s  molybdenum  deposits,  such  as  those  at  the  Nunatak 
(Muir  Inlet)  molybdenum  prospect  in  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument 

On  a broader  scale  the  future  of  Alaska  copper  is  clouded  by 

external  competition.  The  porphyry  copper  deP°^®  ?f  J£e e^loi table  by 
United  States  with  their  vast  low-grade  reserves  that  are  ■ 

low-cost  methods,  similar  very  large  South  American  deposits  that  either 
are  being  mined  or  developed,  and  other  large  deposits  in  northern 
Michigan,  Africa,  and  Europe,  probably  will  continue  to  dominate  the 
world  copper  market  for  many  years. 


Gold 

Gold  more  than  any  other  factor,  brought  Alaska  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  19th  and  early  20th-century  United  States.  The  future, how- 
ever, is  uncertain,  especially  for  operators  producing  only  gold.  The 
best  chances  for  a marked  increase  in  Alaskan  gold  production  seem  to  be 


as  a byproduct  or  from  the  discovery  of  large  new  deposits  that  can  be 
mined  by  modern,  less  expensive  techniques. 

The  dominant  early-day  use  of  the  gold  produced  in  the  United 
States  was  monetary,  and  ultimately  the  gold  production  from  the  western 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Alaska,  was  responsible  for  much  of  the 
capital  for  post-Civil  War  industrial  expansion.  In  Alaska  it  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  development  of  some  of  the  coastal  cities,  and  mainly 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  interior  region.  At  present, 
about  three-quarters  of  the  gold  consumed  in  the  United  States  goes  into 
traditional  uses  such  as  jewelry  and  dentistry;  the  rest  goes  into  in- 
dustrial processes,  many  with  space-  and  computer-age  applications.  It 
is  significant  that  the  United  States  now  produces  only  about  one-third 
of  the  gold  it  consumes.  The  spread  between  production  and  consumption 
increased  from  a deficit  of  about  25  percent  in  1960  to  a deficit  of 
nearly  70  percent  in  1967. 


Production  and  resources 

The  total  gold  production  from  Alaska,  through  1967,  is  slightly 
more  than  30  million  ounces,  of  which  about  9 million  have  come  from 
lode  deposits  and  about  21  million  from  placer  deposits.  Alaska  presently 
ranks  fifth,  after  California,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Nevada,  as  a 
gold  producer  and  has  appreciable  proven  resources.  Notwithstanding  the 
historical  record  and  potential  for  the  future,  however,  Alaska's  gold 
production  was  only  about  25,000  fine  ounces  in  1967;  pnly  two  moderate- 
sized  dredges  operated,  and  there  were  no  large  operating  mines  in  the 

state.  , . . , . , 

In  1967,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  using  various  cost-level 

assumptions,  estimated  Alaska's  total  gold  resources  based  on  a combina- 
tion of  data  from  physical  exploration,  geological  factors,  and  past 
production.  They  concluded  that  gold  resources  in  known  Alaskan  mines 
and  mine  areas, without  regard  for  price  considerations,  are  about  90 
million  ounces.  Reserves  and  resources  established  by  physical  explora- 
tion alone,  however,  are  much  less  than  this. 

Gold  deposits  of  Alaska  can  be  classified  very  broadly  into 
two  types,  placer  deposits  and  lode  deposits.  Both  are  closely  associated 
in  space,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  economic  sense.  Thus,  the  long-con- 
tinued erosion  of  gold-quartz  veins  much  too  small  to  mine  can  produce 
workable  placer  deposits.  Conversely,  very  large  lode  deposits  may  not 
produce  workable  placers  because  of  an  unfavorable  geologic  history  or 
because  the  gold  is  too  fine  to  recover.  In  some  areas,  such  as 
Fairbanks,  both  lode  and  placer  deposits  have  been  exploited,  but  in 
general,  one  type  or  the  other  is  usually  dominant.  This  generalization 
is  true  for  other  Alaskan  deposits— the  major  placer  deposits  are  in  _ 
the  central  interior  (including  Fairbanks),  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  in 
southwestern  Alaska,  whereas  the  main  lode  produce. on  has  been  primarily 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  secondarily  from  Willow  Creek,  Fairbanks, 
the  Alaska  Range,  Prince  William  Sound,  and  the  Shumagin  Islands.  Only 
Fairbanks  is  common  to  both  lists.  • ‘ v \ 


Two  main  types  of  placer  deposits  have  been  exploited.  One  is 
at  Fairbanks  and  elsewhere  in  the  interior  where  gold  eroded  from  nearby 
veins  was  concentrated  in  the  courses  of  ancient  rivers.  In  the  second 
type,  represented  mainly  by  the  Nome  district,  but  also  by  Yakataga  and 
Lituya  Bay,  gold  was  concentrated  by  marine  processes  and  the  productive 
deposits  are  mainly  modern  and  ancient  beaches. 

Resources  of  placer  gold  established  by  physical  exploration 
are  Known  in  the  Nome  and  Fairbanks  areas,  but  they  are  appreciably 
smaller  th  a the  past  production  of  the  areas  — roughly  5 and  7.5 
million  ounces,  respectively.  Other  resources  known  from  physical  ex- 
ploration are  in  the  Livengood  district  and  probably  near  Nyac,  Placer 
gold  is  now  being  exploited  at  Hog  River  in  the  Iditarod  district,  and 
on  the  Seward  Peninsula, 

Gold  in  unassessed  amounts  exists  in  some  deep  ground  not 
workable  by  dredging  or  by  hand  drifting.  A U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  experi- 
mental program  is  contemplated  in  the  Fairbanks  area  in  1968  to  test. the 
feasibility  of  mechanized  drift  mining  of  such  deposits.  The  very  high 
grade  of  some  of  the  shallow  placer  ground  mined  in  the  early  days,  plus 
advances  in  mechanized  mining,  suggest  that  this  approach  has  economic 
possibilities. 


Lode  deposits 

The  geologic  environment  of  the  lode  sources  Is  somewhat  more 
varied.  The  two  largest  operations,  whose  combined  gold  output  was 
about  6 1/2  million  ounces,  were  the  A1 aska-Juneau  mine  and  the  Treadwell 
group,  which  worked,  respectively,  a large,  complex  system  of  small  veins, 
and  a disseminated  deposit  in  altered  igneous  rock.  Other  important 
production  came  from  rich  veins  in  the  Chichagof  (one  million  ounces) , 
Willow  Creek  (446,000  ounces),  and  Fairbanks  (240,000  ounces). areas,  from 
sulfide-rich  shear  zones  and  high-grade  veins  in  the  Prince  William  Sound 
region  (136,000  ounces),  and  from  contact  metamorphic  deposits  at  Nabesna 
(57,000  ounces)  in  the  Chisana  district. 

Lode  resources  established  by  physical  exploration,  with 
limited  geological  extrapolation,  are  mostly  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and 
include  the  Juneau,  the  Berners  Bay,  and  Chichagof  areas.  Elsewhere  in 
Alaska  lode  gold  resources  are  in  the  Chandalar  area  of  the  Brooks  Range, 
at  the  Golden  Horn  and  Nixon  Fork  mines  in  southwestern  Alaska,. in  the 
Nabesna  area  in  eastern  Alaska,  and  in  the  upper  Chulitna  district  of 
the  Central  Alaska  Range. 

Appv -•  gold  is  also  contained  in  deposits  valued  prin- 

cipally for  btlio,  Weals,  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  this  could  be 
the  major  gold  resource  of  Alaska.  The  only  large  deposit.,  for  which 
even  partial  grade  and  tonnage  figures  are  available  1 s Orange  Hi 1 1 , 
where  about  200  million  tons  of  copper-bearing  rock  contains  approxi- 
mately .02  ounce  of  gold  per  ton.  Exploitation  of  this  tonnage  alone 
would  yield  almost  as  much  gold  as  was  produced  in  the  Juneau  area,  and 


reasonable  geological  extrapolations  based  on  it  and  the  nearby  Bond 
Creek  deposits  suggest  that  this  area  may  ultimately  produce  at  least 
as  much  as  the  total  historical  lode  gold  production  of  Alaska. 


Potential 

Alaska  has  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  known  gold  resources 
of  the  United  States,,  and  its  geological  conditions  are  favorable  for 
further  discoveries.  The  potential  for  appreciable  production  exists, 
but  because  of  economic  uncertainties,  the  future  of  the  gold  mining 
industry  remains  uncertain. 

The  potential  for  large-scale  production  based  on  geological 
extrapolation  seems  best  for  deposits  of  the  disseminated  type,  like 
those  at  the  old  Treadwell  mines.  These  and  geologically  similar  pipe- 
like deposits  near  Berners  Bay  and  Chulitna  can  be  exploited  by  surface 
mining  or  by  relatively  cheap  underground  methods.  Other  disseminated 
deposits  are  known  in  dioritic  intrusive  rocks  in  the  Alaska  Range  and 
in  the  coastal  belt  of  southwestern  Alaska.  That  additional  deposits 
may  be  found  is  suggested  by  anomalous  amounts  of  gold  in  stream  sedi- 
ments draining  dioritic  intrusives  near  SI  ana.  Somewhat  similar  de- 
posits may  be  anticipated  in  southwestern  Alaska  where  productive 
placers  such  as  those  at  Flat,  Moore  Creek,  and  Candle  (Takotna)  head  in 
intrusive  complexes.  One  factor  that  enhances  the  potential  of  the  dis- 
seminated deposits  of  gold  is  the  possibility  of  recovering,  as  by- 
products, minerals  or  metals  not  recovered  in  earlier  mining.  In  the 
Treadwell  lodes,  for  example,  molybdenite  and  rutile  occur  in  quantita- 
tively unassessed  amounts.  Elsewhere,  such  as  in  the  complex  low-grade 
mineral  deposits  in  the  upper  Chulitna  area,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  possibly  molybdenum  and  tin  might  be  recovered  as  byproducts.  The 
Culitna  deposits  also  contain  appreciable  resources  of  arsenic. 

A more  speculative  but  still  real  possibility  is  that  dissemi- 
nated deposits  of  the  Carlin  type  may  be  found  in  Alaska.  Geologic 
criteria  for  them  appear  to  include  the  presence  of  limestone,  thrust 
faults,  and  high-angle  mineralized  faults,  and  such  conditions  do  exist 
in  several  parts  of  Alaska,  notably  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  in  the 
Brooks  Range,  and  in  the  Nixon  Fork  area  of  southwestern  Alaska. 

Small-scale  production  from  the  underground  mining  of  rich 
vein  deposits  appears  possible  but  very  likely  will  not  be  of  more  than 
local  importance.  One  deposit  of  this  type,  the  Mikado  lode  near 
Chandalar,  may  be  exploited  in  1968.  ; 


Except  for  the  dredge  at  Hog  River , renewed  or  continued 
large-  or  moderate-scale  placer  operations  seem  unlikely  in  the  near 
future.  The  fact  that  extensive  dredge  operations  continued  at  Nome  and 
Fairbanks  into  the  1960's  was  mainly  a function  of;  the  py^e-World  War  II 
gold  price  increase  and  the  early  mobilization  for  production.  Geologi- 
cally and  economically  southwestern  Alaska  seems  to  offer  some  potential 
for  large-scale  placer  operations  because  of  the  sparsity  of  permafrost 
and  relatively  shallow  depth  of  deposits. 


